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Fore-word 



Tf the e^'tiliiliuii of worldnuivilizalion could tw feduced to a simple 
$;ra]]liic illustration^ the above a^tuIkH would perh^sps be m accurate 
tepmenlalian^ The sjuibcJ s U n figure, a pyramid^ rEpre- 
Mjuiijig the couimunliy of tJM>^pe earfy iuliurcs to which ruan sought to 
*01%-* the probteni 5 of hLs etivtronmcoi. From the lop of the pytainid 
sjirfug divergent bnirvcbeSr bending first awfly from each other ^Jid then 
back again to Form a new' cQojinitrtlon in modern lintcs. The^^e branches 
rct>rescrn (be difTusion of cultures and llieir later gradual teuiiification 
by new sclent biq und techndofilcaf advances- Mel ween these branches. 
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(nim ftl tfttir {xiinl of gtieatest disaociation, tun slender ctiss^xitss fiU- 
media linking item together, and teprescnlitig the various ideas and «V t |^ 
which the cinlhcations of Uic world continued to burrow from one an¬ 
other throughout history. A/ter the bnuichea rejoin a cluster of divo'gent 
radians appear, reprcEcntins the many unique developments which have 
resulted from the new crmfs-fcrtiltsatjan of cultures, rcadimj? out towards 
the future. The present study is an acraunt of india's role in this cul¬ 
tural phenomenon, 

Indian civilization is distinctive for its antiquity and continuity. 
Aparl from its own vitality, the cooliiiuity of Indian civOiaatioti is 
largely due to its ability lo ailapt to alien ideas, hatmontse contradic¬ 
tions and mouid new thought isatterns. Her coruiant contacts with the 
nu^de world also (jave fndia the opportunity to contribute to other 
civtlisotious. 


The earliest origins of the Indian civUization are traced to the period 
of the highly arh^ced urban Harappan cities. Since then, and even 
before, trarle ticiwecti India and the West had been an iiuportant con¬ 
tact which continued until the dedine of the Ronmn Empint. 

During the second millennium d,c. the Aryans came to India byitig 
the foiuidation of Vedic Civnizatlon. There are dose resttnWaners be¬ 


tween the liinnuage and myLboIogy, religious trnditions and aociof 
institutions of the ladions and Iranians on the one hand, and those of 
tJiE Greeks. Romans, Celts, Germans and Stas's on the other. Contact 
belu'cen the Indians and the Greeks during the period of Persian asoend- 
ancy was close and constanl, and became even closer after the military 
campaigns of AJe.\aiulcr. After Alexander’s death his Empire dissolved, 
hit for some two centuries Greek or semi-Greek prindpalities continued 
in I he nurth-western regions of India. 

By ihU time the Romans had beconw the dominant power in tlie 
West and f;Tirigtlahity had begun to spread. India and Rome maintained 
friendly relations—intennitlcnt riiplomaUcaUy but constant commerci¬ 
ally. This brisk trade led to Indbo seiUements In Alexandria and to 
Roman and Egiplian settlements ia India, and provided further oppor¬ 
tunity for a cultural dialogue between Indlnn philosophy and science and 
the Hellenistic schools of Westem Asia and Egypt. The aecompllahments 
of this eia of cultural .-omcretL-un have sdtlom Ijeen surpassed. 

However, from the foil of the Roman Empire until the discovery 
of the direct sea-route between India and Europe in >498 th^e was 
little direct tomaci between the two. Thb wii a period of gradual soda! 
thsiniegralion. political upheaval and intdlcctua] sUupration in India. 
In Western Asia the Arab* were gaining power and it was they who 
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touismittecl fitdbn scictitifjc thoiigJii and ftihlts to Ai 

siagc during this pefiod the Roimciiiies m mow ant of Indui 

towardii the West carrying with ihem certarn segniefila of Indian culture^ 
especially mufiic and dance. 

The Europcanjt come io Indui in ilie ta^t decade of tbe fifteenli 
Century but their [nteresta wi:fe mainly commetcml. It was not until the 
last quarter of the dphteentb cenltiry iliat a real undetstMidinK of 
Indian leamins began. The Eiiroijean iniencctuaJ world. Ceraany in 
partimtarf gradually liccame receptive to Indian religious thought and 
Sanskrit literature. 

In recent tiiues. In coii5t*cfiieTict of the frequent exchange of Indian 
and European scholars, iuid of improved technoloi^, greater dissetnina- 
tion of Itidbm knowtedgo niHl thought took place This includes GajidhPs 
ideas—especialLy hfe doctrine of non-violence and Saiya-craha which 
came to be kiic™n widely In the West* 

Mqrlhwarib, IndlaJi cultural contacts extendwJ through Central Asia 
to East Mh. Central Mu had been In the do$esl intact rntla India, 
and iremainrd a thriving centre of Buddhist culture for nine or ten 
ccuiufiw. From Central Asia Buddhism fravdle^l tr> East Mui 
helped to build ihr phnosophical and meiaphysicd framework of East 
Asian thoughl. and to mould the distinctive d^'nirations of China. 
Korea, Jtipan and Tibet 

Indians came into contact with the couniras of Soiitheasi Asia 
principally for commetcifll reasons- Rut wherevto' they settled they 
introduced their culture and dvftlzation. In turn, they were influenced 
by the indigenous culture, trying thus the fnimdation of a new culturi* 
In the regioti, Indian cultural coeiact with Southeast Asia covers a 
period of more thah ihirteeo htundred years* segnu^nts of Indian 
culture even rtachefl eastwards of this region, across the Fadfic Ocean, 

ihe periphery of ancient America. ^ 

India was fnfluencrtl by Iran, Gre«f and then Islam- The synth^fs 
bctw«n Idamic and Indian cuUuPts twk several emturns lo complete, 
and diTOunhoul India the pattern *aa an initial dash iolTDwwl by 
fusion. 

Wiifle India was in a state of pdilital unrest and cultural sta^tton, 
European fHmmand Jnfiuences appeared in the cmmiry. The intrwhic- 
tion of Western culture. Enjdish education and seicntjfic lechniques 
save a jolt to India’s traditioral life. The lon^ doTTnant intellcctiial 
bnpiiTse suddenly became active and a ne» Indian spirit wa. bom, lead- 
ing to the modernisation of India. 

Whilst the transmission of ideas, poods and influences was mainly 
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fftun India l« liw Dulsrdr world In anticnt lim«, in tiKidcm times it 
lia.Tr biirti iJh inher way round. If n bnud Kcneiallsatiari b permitted, 
it would appear that there is hardly a major school of tbtnight with 
which Indian tbouehl has nol entered into a diaioipje at one time or 
the other, dirtcdy oe indiFectly. 

The story has lieea tuh) In bits and pieces in hunrireds of works. This 
study seeks to pul these pter'es toj^iher in a co*orc!jnated whole to 
synthesuee the mi^ina] research of nuntermis authorities, indudinj; 
scientbts, philosophenj historions, Unfpiists, archacoioitists and anlhro- 
polojrbts. Most of the Jiidipnetitfi are of specialists but have been woT’en 
totrelher in a wider historical context. Oiteii they apftear in a new guise 
and give rise to new overaJI conclusions^ 

Transmisdon of ideas proceeded In a variety of ways. During the 
early phase it was mginly through the large-scale migrations of nomadic 
peoples. Later, as Ute became more settled, mercluints. settlers and, to 
some Mteat. soldiers were the principal transmitters, ft'ith the erpan- 
doo of intellectual life and organised reltgioiu, new classes of cultural 
couriers, such os ss'holars and mi^onaries. were added, hfediaeval 
niilitaty conquests, such os the IsUnu'c, also iranamitted ideas to and 
Fro, In modem times, with scientifyc and lechnolDgical advances, cultural 
exchange bocame prodigiou-S, 

The problems involved in the study of such a vajst and varied subject 
are many and complex. When an encounter between two powerful 
civilizations taies place, its vihrations are felt at all levels and oilturut 
s>'nlhcsis proceed.^ in & varlely of ways, some of which are nol detected 
for a long lime, and some never. During the long, evolutionary process 
of asinulHiion. the m-ieinal character of an idea may be retained wholly, 
partly, or not at all. h fe s kind of chain reaction jdvmg rise to new 
ideas, .Ml this, strictly speaking. Is part of the impact of the new 
culture bui> for an faislorian, it would be impossible to determine such 
influences with es™ rough accuracy. 

Moreover, such impact generates both positive and negative response. 
Positive response would indude direct borrowing, while rnideavouring to 
brine nut one’* own Inherent vjudity of traditions and puritv of beliefs, 
Keeative response would include riekj defence of oli traditiontil con¬ 
cepts and institutions which cements coiuervairsin and leads to rigidiiy 
m society. Defence also often leads to irrational ilefiance, even to 
lounter attach,s. Reluctant to accept new ideas and yet unable In reject 
their validity, consemativc resistance sometim« gives birth to further 
new ideas, Arrmld Toynbee calk the three responses on the part of re¬ 
ceiving civilimtions ■'recoil"“adaptation'’ and “synthesis." So amount 
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hupiaji iftgi'Jiuity txtn trace the flitf ciiursr nf culturfJ Enleractlun m 
all its r rnni g^rj^ tpii tus: liifougli all these stages^ At hesi she [tssessment of 
mutua] binticwes mwil remaih parlLal and even at limes subject to 
clivergemt opinions. 

rtilLtim] Inierueticm is not a wholesaJe iransplaoLtiton of a culture^ li 
assumes a certain degree of culliiml dev'elnpniciil on ihe part of the 
purtkJpant grou^^tf;. In as^sessme the dc^^ree of mutual {tifltieticct allow¬ 
ance musL lie made for the iiidepeadeni de\ elapn^enl of intellect^in! tra- 
dEtioas in the \farfous aresj. Fi>r aW ideas and concepts have a coniaion 
Ijegmmiig, however small and remote, io the primilive societies lo which 
w irace our comman ancestry; *JI human isroups have, in iheir re- 
apeciive ways, wondered ai the siirmundSni: tiisiver??^ and have sought 
lo see reality beyond it. The common nniure of inquiry can leail to 
-dmilar re^ults^ reached independently, Agam, cermin ideas of a fimda- 
n^nta} nainre. from which further theories liave developed—^isosiw form 
of tnonbm or Hiinlbro^ for inaisnce—have lieen rommoo to all emn- 
tnunliies. Mim's methods of reiisoniofl are somewhat similor all mTr 
the world, as are human reacUon^ Tt Is iherdcite To he expected lho( 
altJludfs lowards certain concepts would be common to all human 
groups. H, however, Ihe mlliiral reswnblnticff are too close In detail, too 
frequent in ^ given jituation, of are arcunnvinicd hy evidence of contact, 
tnutunl infliienre ought lo be accept kI. 

The uncertainties of Indian chrcnologv' present a niwt difficult proh^ 
lem. Five tliotisaad years or more of tndiim history is generally classified 
into three periods: ancient, mediaeval atid modem. There are clifFermp 
views on tjoth the non^endature and dales covering each period. In fact, 
tinUl some important dates were fixed with ihe help of fireelt sources, 
there wes an almost conTpleie absence of datiae fn Indian Even 

now the dates of poiftical events and ihe va,^t mass of Kteralure which 
form Ihe basis of cultural study are imperfecily hnown, Hisiorical facia 
to dLsaolvt in the hands of ancient Indians chancing into epic 
poetiy\ tnyiholoiiy and fegends. Time was unreal and of secondaiy 
importarice. Coniiequeniry genelic analysis of jiliilosophical i<tfas had 
little reWonce to the value of idoaff* 

Considmhlr work, however. Is being (tone in fixinif Indian dates 
and ^ break-through may occur ^c5on Unless thLs happens the ^tiquity 
of a concept and consequenlly it^ imilonality cannot be finalEsed. For 
InMonce. if nn Idea Is known to liave rxisled both in India and Greece 
at about the same rime, by our pri^l sj^stem oi dating, it fe not 
possible to know precUely whether it was of Indian or Greet orTgin. 

There b. m present, a broad working outline of Indian history^ whkb 
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hnn hwn compiled with the help of fi^ign smirces- Naturally not d1 
schobrs accept its accUKicy: lTiribii!i sdiolnrs genrraJly suggest eurlier 
cfjites for ludbn worhs sod ifvrmts tfieji rfo others. UilUl this cfL^ute 
k resolved^ the conscrv^ailve dates, which are acrepCahtc to those who 
asaiOT Ifllcr dates tndbti htstorjeat tvenlA, haw twen vused hx this 
study. 

Tbe vague by nuthorittes of the temw Oriental. Wa^tem and 
Hla^lern in rriathm to cuhurail InBtietices and ctmeepk. with^mt distinctly 
idcnitfymg the exact lintwn or actepied area of their origin, presents no 
less a problem for the student of comparative trtiJlitre. For Enstance, 
Irantim, Egyptian, Jewish, Chinese «nd Indian are often groupii^d under 
the term Oriental or Eastern and all Grttk and Roman heritage as 
Weslera. 

This work, I am aware^ should have included many more iriustratlgns 
than ft doe^, but the cousidenitkm of cost and ^race tmpewd sev^t 
restrictfoiis. Sometfanes the difficulties of retiroduction and copyTright 
abo narrowed the choke. 

As no single system of transliteral ion of the non'English names is 
recognised as sUndard. and as my own tbigiiistic equipment Es too 
Umited to npl fat one or the other with conviction and finalily^ 1 have 
tried to use such verstofts of these names as are cnmmtmly used In 
modem standard wfiiJjigSi aiming at iniemal cOR^jIslency and unifnrm*- 
ity. 

Because of the variety and technlcpdity of the subject matter^ the 
problem of detniled editing, despite the extreme cm bifecn both by the 
nuthor and the publishers, hits presented numornias questimij, some of 
which may not have been adcqi^iely resolved. 

My deht of gratitude to numerous aulhotllies, scholars, friends and 
colleagues U endless. Even if I tried I coulii not acknowledge by name 
my Indebiedness to the authorities whose writings gave me fnspiration, 
iMrectfon and support Perhaps all historians face in scime mcasuFe such 
a predicament. Without the coni rib ut ions of many ^otor^ upon whom 
I have drawn freely ibis woric could never have h^ written. My friends 
ond colleagues have been most generous in their help through disctissioris 
encotiragement and critiefam. Again, it would be impossllile to tdcnilfy 
my dchi to each of them inrilvidually. How does one trace the origins 
of Ideas acquired cousckrtisfy or imctmsdouriy through reading^ and diip^ 
ciissionj with colleagufia or students? 

I am partkulady grutefnl to Professors K. A* Nlbikanta Sastri and 
j\, L. Basham who read thmugh the whole mannscript with cxiTraie 
care and patience and made nttmemus snugestfems and criricisms without 
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which the value of the work would have been considerably less. Whilst 
I b&ve profitled a givsat deal hy tbeLr most valuable coiiuiietits, I aloite 
am Kipoiuible for the apinfona expressed. 

I mitst also acknowledBe my fraiitude to Mrs. Mariel Tisdell (nee 
Eckermannl who hdped me with research in a variety nf ways and did 
many long and tedious translations from European languagesi e^JccUilly 
German. My thanks are due to Prnfessor Namik Oguitoreli, Dr. Paul 
Crook, 5fr, John Harris, htf. Clainon Bredt, Dr. Chris Penders, Dr. 
Smjipto Wiriosuparto, Mr. Larry- Sitsky, and Mr. W>i Ym* Wan for 
reading various parts of the work and cominuniinB upon them, lo Mr, 
Barry Scott for helping me in ciMn[>aing the tdiiliography, and to Mrs. 
Magda Sitsky, Mis Maria Oiodainski and Miss Mary Jane Emerson for 
typing the varioiijs dralls. 

1 would like to iword my thanks (o the Univ^ity of Queea-dand for 
providing facilities for reseitrch and assistance with grants (nr travel 
and coHretlon of nialcrisil, and to the Social Sdcnce Research Coundl 
of Australui for assisting me with a grant lo visit India on a study trip, 
or all the University aothoritia, I am most appreciative of the help 
and efiCDuragement generously ^ven lo me by Professor Cordm Green' 
wood. Finally, ( would like to thank Miss Cheryl XIaimljorg for her 
industry and help in preijaring the bdexs. 

Despite the wealth of scholarship available to tne,^ this work snlrera 
from various limitations because of my own incapacity to profit more 
by it. 
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Chapter / 

HARAPPA TO ATHENS 


MAN is much older tlian dvCIiscotbn* The wrilteii records fofTnJo^E she 
of history rcvdt onry a ftacllDti of our n fraction which is at 
heat froi^entary Bud at wrsi chaotic. However, with the help of the 
relatively recent discipliiw of archaeotogy^ the vista of history has f>een 
e^tcttdcd from about five thouaaiid to almost a quarter of a million 
years, thus ennbling the various pieces o( thr jiir-saw puzzle of ciiltitre to 
fall liitfi $ somewha! more coherent paitem^ even though luany Isr^e 
sectiomi of the puc^le remain missing. For thousands of years man lived 
as any other animal did. But. although one of the weakest of all animahr, 
man alone was capable of adapting himself to hLs environmeni and of 
mouldliig ft to suit his tequircmenis- fn many areas, m^Juding Eurofw, 
be merely ad|iistifd bis habits io naiunil conditjons. in oihers he attacked 
nature. Conscqiuentlv. hy the seii'eiith mUlcnnimn b.c., man had begun to 
settle alwig ewms watered by rainfall, rivers that did not frijew over^ 
and tiiland late. He cultivating the land and mbing domesfic 

animals whilst living in tcJative harmony with his kind. 

The first signs of dvUiialion emerged In the lerritories slrekhing west¬ 
ward from the Indus Valley to the Atfanfk across west^ A^a, along 
the N'orth Alritaa shore* and eastward to the \angt2e Valley,^ In lhe?e 
areas wellHjrgaitisted village tife soon devefopeti. Improved at^ctiltural 
techniques and growing stability led to a closer sockil organiaalioii in 
whkii each Individual surrendered pan of his freedcmi for the collective 
gain. As time pa:^sed large cities emcTKcd with all the complexities of 
Urban civillsatloii. The enrlfest known cbflieallons were fotmded almost 
contemporaneously in India, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. 

In spile of !he paucity of e^ddence, there Is eunogh to suggest that 
mankind has always pooled its kfwwtedge and that even at the tiawn of 
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INDIA ^ND WORLD CIVILIZATION 

dvIlizatUTn there was r^Lar ciuilact between societies and frequent 
ei^cbange of ideas and artutic techniques. Indeed, tJie speed of cuUtim) 
evolution has been so e-^tTnordinarity rapid^ when compared with the 
orpnjc evoluiiOB of mEin, that it to be due to the distinctively 

human mpacity of learning from one^^ neiRhljoorj Inveutiaos and de^ 
vices, created b>' one sodety ns adjiiatment* to Its special enviroumenlr 
niti he adopted by anoLhcT to its rather difTerefit rcquiremetits/^ it iS;, 
tberefon!; nut surprising that Indian contact with other dvUmtions 
iihould be as old as history iisdi. 

Wldbt other ancient civilizations have long ceased tn exists Indian 
dvilization has continued to despite m-oluiionary cimnges. The 
ancient cultures of Egypt, M^opotamia, and Persia have not survived 
and their present cuhutc$ no longer form an unbroken cbdn ilnidng post 
with present* S^fodem Egyptiojis^ for example, are almost cOitipletely 
dlssodated from the dvllization which Itonrished on the Nile thousands 
of years ago. But in India loday, Hindus Injqiiratinn from concepts 
similar to thaw originally advanced by their ancestors. Social Enstttth 
tion$ and relationships, kngimgc and Uteralnre^ are far more continuous 
than e\^en those of Greece and Italy, The antiquity of Indian civilization 
may tn Itsdf be a doubtful virtue, but the fact that it ha^ survived 
would hnply an e^tfaotidiMt^^ vitality and seU-perpetuating quality sur¬ 
passed nowhere and only approsimatdy matched by Chin!^3e civiliza¬ 
tion, Apart from this innate vitality, the continuity of Indian dvilizatbn 
has been krgidy due to its ability to adopt to alien vlrtnesT to hamionlze 
contradictions, and assimilate new ideas. Ko coiiotiy was more fre¬ 
quently invaded and occupied by foreigners, yel, in iindent times, no 
dvillzation spread abroad more e^teti^vely than that of And 

thus, occupying a centmt position in the tultures of the worid^ India tma 
contribulfd enormously to human didilzalion, 

Indian contacts with the Western world date hack in prehistoric tinies. 
Trade felaiions, preceded by the migration of peoples, inevitnbly de¬ 
veloped into cult LI nil relations. This view is not only amply supported 
by both phildoKical and archaeotoeica] evidence, but by a vast body 
of corroborattve literary evidence as wcfl: vedic Uterature and the 
JatakaSi Jewish chronicles^ and the accounts of Greek histodans all 
suggest contact between India and the WeSL 

It ts only during the past few decade that the prchislofy of Asia has 
coine to be studied seriotisly. The skeletal evidence of the archaeological 
excavations made thus far reveals that the earliest traces of farming 
cornmtmiiles fn the Indian sub-continent are to be found bn the area con¬ 
tiguous to Sind, on the wtstem fvinfc of the tower reaches of ihe Indus 
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HARAPPA TO ATHENS 

River. The region b arid a! present hni there arc indications—fsir es- 
ample^ stone^baDt dains erctied to control floods—of greater mmfulb in 
The third rnDtcnniuni b.c. and of a jungle fauna mcludinf tigers, 
phants^ and rhinoceriijies^ Several distinct varieties of wheels turned p&t- 
icry—differing in colour and the diaracter of painted designs—^have 
been round in the regioo^ Too UtUe i* known about these antecedent 
stages af human seltlemenl in the Indus VoJIcy from which emerged the 
earliest known dvillzatinn of India: the Harappan civDkatton which 
flourished aioimd Z500 b.c. In this period greal ciiiis esbied with wdb 
planned houses fequipped with baths, chutes, sanitary artaogeiTienb5)i 
dtadetSp conimunal gt^marics. highly dev'cloped drainage systems and 
dockyards. There was an organised city government and a settled society. 
Thb advanced urban dvilkation represented an eireeptionnl adjustment 
of human life to a sp^itic environ tnent- 
Whilsi the exact area and period of the ELirapijan or Indus civiliza¬ 
tion have yet to be firmly fixrd, it is now nccifpled ihal it extended 
and southward far beyond ihe Indus Valley and that il was ccrUiinly 
contempornTy with the other eariit^isl-known civilizations: Egypt and 
Mesopotamia where two non-.^Tyati raot*5i the Sumerians and Semiltes, 
created amazing dvilb^uons. tSeographicaUy^ the Harajjpan civillaa- 
iion was probably twice the size of the old kingdom of Egypt and four 
times dm size of Sumet and Akkad. The mam seltJements of Harappa, 
Mohenjo-darOt and Lothal are considcrabie distjmccs from each other. 
MfihenjcHdaTO on ihr lower Indus River and Harappa oo the Ravi 
River were sei^Kiraied hy over three hundred and lifly mDes. The smaHer 
township trading* centres and farming communilies octupied a much 
more cxlcngivc afea. Ardiaetdogiea! evenvuijofis of the last decade ba\e 
resulted in a consderaWc extemiofi of what were formerly believed to 
be tlw boundaries of the Haraptsan dvilizatiott to now indude areas 
of Ul Lar I^deahp ni^rth Rajaslhan, and Gujarat. The Harappan dvilira- 
bon, tiierefore, occupied an area of approximately 340^000 square miles* 
stretching nlmi^t frotn Pelhi to Bombay* 

Although these ancienl civiUzalions were largely independent entities, 
ihc fact that direct contacts bdween ihm cxiaietl is supported by 
cottmtt evidence, tnatniy in the form of objects of value. A 

number of seats of Indus Val1c>- design and workmanship have 
found at various sites fn the Euphrates and Tigris areas, Gosc scrutin} 
-of the seals found in Mesopotamia and a comparboii with scats from 
various regions of western Asia pofiitivrly iodtcaie that tliey wert eitbcr 
nianufacturerl In the Indus dlies of were <b.^ copies of Indus 
Tbe form of writing used in the Indus \'alley» still lo l*e dcciphcrcdr 
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resembles in many respects thaw iised in Sumer and EgypL This script 
is pictogrnphic in charncicr and, inSOW sS it has sufvj^iedj Is almost 
FKcl naively dgnived on in iht Torm of texU^ Some of which arc 

accompanied by pjetures uf animals. The paucity of the known inscrip¬ 
tions, the absence of long texts in Indus characters, and the variety and 
miihrplkhy of ihe si^ns eni|)loy«l have made decipherment Impossible 
so far, ahhoygh several scholars claim to ha^ clLscovered a due to the 
Indus scripL Hopefully more titiowlcdgc ol the ailtural and cotnmerdal 
mtercoursc between these civilizations will be available once these seals 
are adequately deciphered. HowexTr, it is not onlikdy that the seals 
may be found to conuin nothing of great importance. 

Characters similar to tho^ on the Indus seals have als o been found 
On tablets e^ccaip'ated frocn Easter liJancL This dL^very has presented 
a dilhciiU problem for the prehLstorlan. It h not known if the two belong 
tn a common source, if one provided the nwdd for the otheft or If the 
sfiniUrity h purely nccidentat ilue lo inaceuracies of drawing. If the 
Indus tnodeb travelled almiit thirteen thoiisand miles eastward, it seems 
SI range ihat the ebumeters should have remained unaltered, because 
figure generally do not rerruiin identical during prolonged transmission. 
And* if the seals were [iciunily made in the Indus Valley and takra to 
Haster Island, what is the explanation for the dtfference$ In arraagemciit 
lM?tivecn the I w o groups of seuk? The Easier Island Ublets have a 
bousirophedon arrmigtmeiu—the alternate rows are upside down— 
w'litdi has not hem discovered in the lt]dti,*s^ seals so far. EiirthermoTe. 
the Easter Islaud tahlets are made of local or diin wood. Sin], the 
pamtlcl characters Atr cIck^c enough to ^ggest contact. 

Evidence of Tmllan contact with the ancient dvfltzntloirs to her westi 
however, i$ certain. Knobl>cd pottery vases canw to Sumer from India 
and so did cotton. The historical origins of cotton ate somewhat un- 
reiialn, bit! the antiquity of the Indian cotton trade is tindoubled. Tn 
the Akbiflbn tongtiffp Indian cation was express by Ideographs mean- 
mg " leaciable doth." Assurbantpal {66S-626 b.c\ 1 cultivated Indian 
iifauts induding the * wooMicaTing tree?"’ of India. When ihe Creeks 
first saw lofliaiis ihr latter were dressed in "wool grown on trees." 
Herodotus mentions Indian ccjiion, and ihe first iccoimi uf cotton jtrown 
uutdde the wc>^tern boundaries ol India was given in JSD b.c. hy 
'rHMiphrastti!i, who ifescriberl the ^^wiwt-hearitig trees'" of Tylee 
(Bahrein), slating ihiil cotton was cultivated in India ns well.* When 
pcrcimial coiton plants ^irtginnHy nBTive only to lodia—were fin=t 
grown in WTstrro i\si3 h a matter of conjectort, hnt "^since there ts 
known to have liecn con I art between Mohcnjixbro and contempor^iTy 
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tli ilizatiuiis 111 HfibylDubr iT itkdy ihjit ihf of il» iiidiif. 

Va!!i?y were distrlbtited along the Petsfian coasl and as fjir up the Pefsian 
Gulf as perennials could be successiuUy grown.'^ 

Commerrial in!erc:-riar<e beLween the Indus and the TIgrts-Euphratea 
cJvf I lotions IS also defTionstmled by the Hamppan fnanulact urcs found 
fn jMesopOtaniia. Srmi'preclous stones, such as amaionlte. came frmii 
C’Ujarnt or even ihe Kilgirl focul stuffs and metal from Rajatthaii 
or BaliiuJibtan; and shank sbell from southern India. AIJ these reaclietl 
Mesopotamia duriog the last half of the third millcoitiuni i.e. traleed, 
n colony of tiidus merchants may well have sealed In a Sumerian city# 
On the other hniid, a white mafble seal, an ad/js, pcltei^ ringg^ and 
hnmefl hgures are some of the items lm{wtcd from 5umcr into tie 
rndus Furthermore, some of the anmerons natural btk figurines 

of leaked day found In Indus cities depict persotu nf distinctly 
Mongolian featurSi Atchaeolotglcal reswirchcrs have also liroughr to 
light Indus remains^ belonging Lo ZOOO b,c.-!0OO b.c^ in ^uiheni 
Turkmenia in Soviet Cenlral Asia. 

In southern Afghanistan , French escavalors have discovefed remains 
of huge granaries, akin to those of Barappa^ and a great mud-brick 
huitdirve belonging lO the third rnilleimimn bx., with a facade of hall- 
cotufnns suggestive of Afesopouunta. The full implications of these re- 
tiiaitii, insofar ai they throw light on international conlacty lave yet lo 
be proficrly assessed, but their discovery has letl Sir Leonard Wctolley to 
siiggesi^ as an explanation of the similarities between the Indus and 
Sumerian dvilkationSr that the people of Sumer were newcomers from 
the East who had bmught their arts and crafts with them, nnd iliai 
Imth peoplrs probably had a common origin.* 

tn-direct contact between atirfnnt India and Egypt through 
lurnw b generalJy admitted* but evidence of a direct relationship be¬ 
tween the two Is at best fragmentary and mcoticlusfve. There are ele¬ 
ments In the folk arti language, and rural cuUoro of Hen gal which have 
no aAnfty with tlieir Egy^ption counterparia and which have not been 
Kpltuned Satisfactorily in terms of Aryan. Mongolian, or Dnivfdian 
in^uetlc^e^ Tbeie are also similarities between place names In Bengal 
and Egypt and reccnlly an Eg 5 pli.iffl scholoTt Mansouri, has 
pomted out that In both Egypt and India the worship of cow, sun^ snake, 
nnd rfvjcT was -comriion. These and other rewmblances such as a likc^ 
ness between certain pottery omamepts of Mohenj^Misro and Ihnse of 
Egypt, between the Indus script and the Fjamiie script* between the 
cjiste system of India and a similar classification tn nneient E^'pt — are 
attributed to *'tics of common Dravtdiiin artd Aryan blood/* Fiirrher- 
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the Indian gpdSi Siva^ Vlsmi,, and BrakniATij slv$ likened to the 
solar pods of Egypt: as are Iswara to Osirbi Nardj to Aphi and 
Hanuman to CyrnK^haJia. Both in India and Egypt the touts flower, 
too, was held aaefed. 

Of all the Egj'ptLm objects and tooUfs todicaLing some cootoct be¬ 
tween India and Egypt diirin;? the Indus Valley period, *^ihe cord 
pattern occurring in m o^jper tablet in the Indus Valley and iin Uufe 
Egyptian seals b the most slrilemg iittk heiwefn ihe two 
Indian products wetc certainly kncjwn since indlju^^ mitHliti and iamurind^ 
for e^tanlple, have been found in EiLj^ptian tornhs^ and ebony, ivory, 
ssndnlwood. and cotton jtowls reached from Indio in the second 

mi TIrifitthim B.C, 

Whether direct or thmtigb iltsopotomb^ there Is ■'^concrete evidence 
of a network of trade linking up the whoJe area from the Tifiris to the 
Inrius and the Oxus and its estenston west of llie Euphrates os fjj as the 
Nile.*"'* Interaatipiifll trade ott such a Scale presupposes effidont organb 
zatJOTi and attractive profttjs. Trade ms mainly overland, hut the dis¬ 
covery of Indns-like seals in Bafueni m the Persian GuSf^ the dockyard 
at Lethal in Gujarat, and a steatftr seal at Lgthal vHlh two jumping 
goalies llaLtiking n tw-o-headed dragon suggest that maritime trade 
eluted as wdl- Flourishing commercial traffic naturally invoi%Td the 
moven^ent of people. SkOled nritsans travelled freely Rnd settled 
whcw'cr they found a demand for thtir sfeflUi- Agencies and dqiols 
must have l«ti cstabliihcd for the collection and storage of frdjdii ond 
carg^. Trade always encourages the ptioJing of human cjcperience and 
m the ancient world tt was perhaps a mort potent agency in the djfTurimi 
of cnltore than it h today. City life, cultivation of cercob, domc^licatifm 
of cattle and ^heep^ metallurgy i a textile indiistjyj the manufacture of 
bricks and pots, and the drilTlng of hard stones for beads were some of 
the common features of these early civili2£atioTis. It cannot be staled 
with any ceHAioiy where these invent iems originated, but iheir db- 
^itnalion must have been due to mutual borrowing. 

The Oriental Institute near Baghdad espeavated at TeU Agrab a wrero 
steatite vase of typical Sumerian workmanship, portraying a bumped 
bull in front of a manger. As the vase depicts a characteristic seme of 
Ml Indus cult, It is clear that by the middle of the third mflieunium 
n.€., an Tndiofi cult was already bring practitxd In Mesopolamia. As in 
modem limes, nndent foreigners demanded the comforts of their rriigintt 
in a strange cognto'' ^ ttansmbritm of cults and 

genera! religious di 5 S«niruition. Since Indus manufactures were imported 
to Sumer and Akkad, nnd IndiiJi culls were certainly known and po$- 
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sibty celebrated Lbere, the Induis culture must have made contributiouSp 
Ijowcver slf^i or obscu-re, lu the tr^ditiuui inherited by Europe trom 
Sumer and Babylonia, Archaeology^ thus has shown Uiat two thoasand 
years before the earliest referettces in ctmeifofTn it^ts to contact with 
India, she was sending her tnatiuJacttircs to the land where the roats of 
Westem civDisEairon lie, other words^*^ Ai Gordoii ChMde puts itp 
the third mfllennium India was already in a position to contribute 
lo the building np of the cultural iradidaii that constitutes our spiritual 
heritage as she notoriously has done since the time of Alexander/^*'** 

In both weiiLern Asia and ihc Indus Valley men wore a long beatcL 
shaved their upper lip^ and Itcjit their hair very long. The awasLika 
and ciosa were their reiigiems and magical symbols. The dcnKMolatry 
of Babylonia with its malignant serpents came to be kjiown In India, 
and their Babylonian names are preserved in the Atk^a Veda. The 
,scr[«!nt Tainuita against whom the Vcd4 prescribes a chHrni« 

and who bears a non-Sanskrit name, appear^ to resemble closely the 
Assyrian dragon Tiumat. Both In India and Babylonia, physical ami 
mental abnormalities were attributed to demons, and in both regicias 
several powerful demons were believtd to cause certain cosmic dis¬ 
turbances. Also fi.re was the messenger between gods and men in 
Babylonia as Jn India, Amongst the other striking similarilies between 
llie two cultures arc llic otgaJibtalion of society Into dries; the tiae 
of picture stgiis for writing;, and the continued but sparing use ul itone^ 
along with cupper and hronrCj for the mnnufactirrc of weapons, tools, 
and vessels. 

Despite these simihirtties, the Egyptian, Mesopotaniian. and Indus 
dvilUations undeniably developed in their own independent ways and 
assumed disrincl personalities. Their tools, weapons, and vessels have 
dUTerent forms, aud tlie symbols of their scripts dilTer. The lndu5 dviii- 
zation itself was thoroughly IndlvidmJ, deeply rooted in Indinn soil, 
and was already forming the liasls of niodern Indian culture.** 

The civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia were attacked, destroyed 
and were replaced frem about 5000 n.c* by successive mUItary cmpiies 
which dombaled western Asia. At atx^t the same time Uw Indu? 
civilization was also overmn by the .Aryans. During the second miilen- 
niuni Bx* the tonrinuous area of civilizatitiri extended from the alluvial 
valley a to cover must of western Asia and Indin. with an otitposi as 
far distant as China. Tlie potitical history'' of Mesopotambt. bowevex, 
fot the two thousiand years before It came under Persian dominatioiif 
is full of military conflict. Informariou coticeniing Indian contotis with 
the West during ibis, the later Indus, period is not precise, although 
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frocumrnE!ii ftqm Bab^Toniit atid Minot lesufy to vm\t iiitcfcbiitifce- 
Rccfnily. in ihc Babylonbn leMs of the kings oi Akkad and in le^kal 
ie-tt$, Leiritians has identiAed two nanies, Magan or Makkari and 
^fdtihba^ with Maknin in BaFuchistan and with wesiern India tcspec- 
tivdy^*^ The frames of kings recordwl in Lhe Kassite docoitieni^ 
1760-1600 ax 4 reiraU Indo-Ary'an ddlks. ll was ike Kassites who 
mlroduccft into HabytiNifa ibc use of ibe horse for drawing ebarSots, and 
the late Babylonian name for a h?0T5e^ Susu^ seems to be derived from the 
^bnskrii The ItassiieSj who fuletl for aevend centurifi after 

1800 and who were probably nol entirely ot Indo-Enniiptan stocky 
appear to ha%'e bomiwed some of iheii gods from ihe AryanSj fof ex- 
ampfe Svriiti {Sanskrit Suryn, jun god), (Sanskrit Mitruit 

wind KOd)^ Bu^ai (Sanskrit Eka^a), SiWitt/ffl fSanskrit flimai^iyn}^ 
Dakas (Sanskrit Daks^, a sun god)» 

The kings of >fftiartl on the Upper EuphraleSi of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth Century b,c, frequently bore Aryan name^iSiUcb as Arlstmwt 
Sulerna, and DusTufta^ and they worshipped the vedk j^rU, Mitre, 
(U'Tu^v-na}y indr^ ^in-ila-raK and the twins N^telya {na-sa-at' 
tidda)^ an aiternati^e name firr the aU of who 5 e nsirte^ are 

found In their ciinriform Inscriptions^ tn IW7 Hugio WincMer sigrilcti 
the acadenur w^orld by klenLifyiiiK four of the nnmeroos jp>rf^ mmlinnctl 
In ft Lreaiy signed between the Icings of Miltani and the Httiiies In i56D 
&.r. with I hose already known in vedk lUeminre* 

A fragiTwntary handbook m dmrlol racinR found in the documents 
at Bo$£hax Koi. lisr Hlttite capital In /\sia Minor, furtJieT einJiir^ the 
Indo^Eiirofieani^' common cultural heritage. Many of the IcchtikaJ 
tetn^s used few mi many circuits of the connse are very dose to Sanskrit, 
For example, trreveriunna, famsvertenm, iketlaver- 

tanna, are g?ied for one^ three, live, and se^™ laps of the race. Tit 
Sanskrit vertanam means a turning. In discussing the Hittite deities, the 
Butl god and the Mother goddess. Garslang is most arrested by ""the 
obvious parailriisrn with I he sy mix}] ism and the ritual of the Indian 
iwd Siva, a result for which * however surprising^ we are prepared by the 
incluiion of .\litra^ Vm-umi, and ladrn among the deities of 
The M4trie«m daFJ of warricirs among the Mittani kt rnninl^ent of 
the veAk Afury#^ “the heroes.'^ N"unHTals and other words of Aiy'an 
origin have also been identified in Mittank texts- Hiiring the finmr^ 
period the Tell-d-AmaToa tablets mentinn Aryan princes, such aa 
Biruiavim of Venoam and Snw?rfdrtlfl of Keilah, in Syria and Palr^iline. 
The language nf the Miiiiinis was not Indo^ivurofteflu, and although 
(hp Anntglmn llittiie^ were mainly of Indo-European stock, having 
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■‘migtaicfl from the Vulley ^fimeiinie In Uw third niilkaniunn 

M.CTpp thidf spbjtcLs rton Aryan A9,him ^ikI it wras the nnlive 

biigii^ge, t he Raliytoil Lit! am] tlie lotr^t gocLn which ihr Hitfiif s 

adopter]. The nutmmls ami divine and |wr?onaJ ttaines referred td are 
actually ihe olifest specimens of any speech known to seholiir^j 

and, significantly, They are m this form very nearly pure Indian, ^jeiiii^ 
much more akin to Sartskrit than to an 3 * franiaoi dialects-*" 

The Phoenicians of the Le^Tiiit, tniporlant in the nncimi worM ns 
traders, ecplorers, and craftstneit, were also to cotilact with India 
The Phoenicians were inimis^rants to Syria from the Persian Gulf, TJiey 
iei up harbour towiLs and gnarded them ^calmisly throughoui their 
history. The Phoenicians were jics^sihh* the most advetituraus and 
^kilfed tradeirmen of the ancient world, and (heir trade with India was 
profitaMe and lucroti^'e. Although Iheir territory was neither large ncTt 
fertile, their cufinnme made Them nVh and powerful, AcoKding to 
jewiab chronicles, as early as 075 Hiram^ the King of Tyre, actins 
jointly with Solomon of Judah, demanded irienntaJly a fieet to bring 
i\'Dr>% apes, peacocks, almug or algtim irecs^ and precious stones froiti 
the poTi of Ophfr, TMs may hav-e beeu a port on the western TndiaTi 
coast—there conUimes to he much sperulaEloti about its locatioh—as 
the objects importeit were immistakahly of Indian origin. Ophir was ao 
famous for its gold that the expression -'fmld of Ophlr^" hecaipe promhial 
in Hebrew, 

The sources for ivory In ancient times were S>Tia+ the Sudbn. 
-■^Oinafiland. and fndia^ The Phoenicians, who first «rm to have im- 
r>ori«J it from Syria, found I his source eshauated by the eighih century 
n.c. It was then that they tuiTKed their attendon to India as a fresh 
'Otiree of supply and ofEiml^ed espedltions for that purpose.** 
of Indian leak have been found in the Temple of the Moon at Mugbeir 
hiiHt dtiriiig the 5 i:?tli century b.c umier the Chaldeiin Empire, and in 
ihe palace of Kehiichadneianr ffi04^S62 n.c.K who raised Babylanla lo 
A new epoch of greatness. In addittnti to ivnry, the Indians altm f^porleil 
at this lime various kinds of birds and heasU (includmp the valuslile 
'^Ind horses 1, cotton Kflodsi gold, silver! atnl jewels. The Arab traders 
originally brought rice to Europe from the south Indian ports. Other 
TTitli:;m articles readhine the West from these porls a1 different times 
Included dnnauton. ginger, pepper, and beryl / 

Some of ihr articles of cofiunerce mentioned in the Jewish aroials 
bear nanms of Indian origin. For Instance, Kophu fape) in Hebrew, is 
k^pi in Sanskrit; fivorj-) in Hebrew, In Sanskrit^ and the 

Hebrew a/mf/jf fsandalwond) te prolx-ibly from the Sanskrit t'4/?ir~ 
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In tracing aimiliiritles in llletaitire, schcriars. morewrr, have noted 
the curious rcseniblanee t>etween the hl<rk^^ and the 

stoi>' of the Judgement of Solamou, 

During the rcijzn of Sobmoo (973-^35 d.c. ) the posit bn of Pale^ine, 
sittiuLed ill easil^^ accessihte ptoKJrnily lo tndiii. wcslcjn Afifiui and Africa* 
became much dearer than beloren Solomon's father* "David, during his 
campaigns^ itail occupied Ezjon'Gaber on the Gulf of AJ^iabah. Solomon 
retained this position because Eikm-Gaber, or the reighboiiring port of 
Klath, was the pomt of emharkalJrm Im Indb and the Far East, and 
"he who pc® 3 C 3 $ed It and Palestine commanded the bridge which joined 
three continenls/'^ After the death Of Solomon, the Persian Gulf ho- 
came the chief trade mute between India and Asia Minor. 

The recent Qtiding in 1963 of a round ^tone-seal from Fandu Rajar 
Dhibl in Bengal and the idcntlftcntioji of its script and pictographa 
with the PhaBtos pictoirraphs mid •^Linear A"'' s^pts point to the 
[XHsihility that the Indiana of Bengal were in imdlng contact with the 
inhabitants of Crete during the second half of the second niidennium 
a.c-^ 

There is eonsidertihle evidence to suggest lhat the ancient Indians 
were accomplished saUnrs and enterprfalng merdiajitjs AHudutis to 
Indian ships and seafaring actrvfties b the vedic and Buddhist literm- 
lures are numerous and extensive. The /loneru describes 

periodic voyages of lodiart merchants to the kingdom of Bav-enj. 
Scholars equate Ihts kingdom with Babylon, which had become a 
commctdal metropolis after the overthrow of the Assyrian Empire in 
606 i.c. The crowded marketplaces of Babylon were filled with mer* 
chanta from distant lands^^—Phoenicians* Tonimsi mid India nji amongst 
th™. RefereBDK to ship <5 holding seven hundred people an: found in 
Jataka stories. These stories may exaggerate hut there is no doubt that 
Indian seamen built ships larger than tho$e iisitally employedi even at 
a much later dale^ in the Mediterranean. 

AASytian and Babylordan mfiucnce on India daring the prehistoric 
and early historic periods must have l>™ sijjnific^t, although the 
nature and eitteut of thk itiflumcc are very olistrure. BuhTer suggests 
that the Brahml script used in inscriptions—the parent stock 

from which all Indian alphniieU have been derived—was borrowed 
frnm Semitic soureeSt probably tn the seventh century h,c. Other 
scholars, such as Rawlinson, find Buhler's arguments somewhat unsatis- 
fattoiy. It has been generally held that the Brahmi script was derived 
from a foreign source, although there are wide disagreements as to the 
identity of that source. Since the discovery of the seals ot Mohenjo-darOj 
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however, scholars have beRun sqiccLilatlii^ on the possiblllly ihat thb 
iklphabet may have iJevetoped rrom an earHer IdeOf^aphic fdmi ol 
writing us&l In ibe Indiis \'alley itself* Therefore^ jt^cfgenient must be 
suspended until ihe writing is decjplu^red. Excavaiiuris in the Indus 
Va]Ie>' have already led to a revision of the earlier view that Indian art 
had originated fmtn a f<ireigii source not niiidb earlkr than the third 
century and additional investigation may well lead to furiliet 
reconsiderations. The inltnence^ tno^ of Unh^looian m^TholEt^y on 
Indian litemture, eur! of Chaldean asirouDniy on Indian sdcotiJOic 
tbougliti^ has Wu suggested and dtsputijtL^* 

The second sUge of dviliration in India began around ISOO s-c. 
with the cecning of the Aryans whii hrougbt A civiJiKitbn very different 
Irotn that nf the Indus. Still semi-nomadic, the i^ry.ios were ma inly 
occupied with war and cattle'rAismg and o^dy secoiidarily with Agrt- 
Cutture, The eitacl locatimi of their origitis has been a det^atohle point 
in hisioryp scmelimes vitiated by nationalistic icellng. Various theories^ 
claimiiig norths central, or southeast European^ or Asian origin^ have 
been put forward. Some scholars even hold that not only did the^" 
origuiate In India but that the vedlc civil ijation preceded the Indus 
civilisation.^ Most ficholftrs, however, couaideritig the evidence of 
phDology and archaeology^ maintain that the AryanSp or Itidc^Europcan 
peoplrsp originated somewhere in Central Asia or south Russia, ft appears 
thill around 2000 n.c* there eiiated at least a loose confederacy of irihesp 
stretching fmm south Russia to Turkistanp who dmred certain elements 
nf a cDiiimon culture and who ^>ke closely related dialects within the 
IndiKEuropean hjiguistjc rTamewfifk. Near the beginning of the second 
mnieiiiijnin b.c. these tnitu-Eurcipcan peoples began to march out of 
Their anrestral home in successtvc wai^ towards Eiirojje and tndia. 
They readieii India arouiiti 1500 ac. Some hislorbns believe they 
then d«$Uqyecl the Indus Valley civilimtion, but es^dence for this belief 
Is Iztconclusiver and it appears to be a bold fitiggesijcti by Morttmer 
Wheeler.®^ 

Thus ]>egan the period of the Rig Vfdd^ one of the nldest and niiblest 
fwjks nf mankind. Roiiindranalh Tagore has drscrilied the Rig Vrd^ as 
‘^a poetic testament of a penpte's collective reaction to the wonder and 
trwe of ejcistpnccJ^ In some a curious document^ it is itndoubtefSIy 
the earliest nianunirent of fndo^Eurofjean language, thought, and 
literature, and reveiib a very' high level of civili^atloUj even though the 
Aryans were unfaniiliar with the an of writtog nnd piissHily did not 
have a centraliml ;ind orttanistttd form nE government. The Rig Vtdd 
represents the rarllest developed phase of tlir cvoluiioa of religious 
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consciwunes and man's response fo the iiMneflsUy 0/ Uie imlwrse and 
Uk iMshausilble mystery of lire" The v«iic ca!lu«, origiradly foieign 
10 the coimiiy, paduaJly adaptwl Itself to the Indian environmcni 
greatly ebangtng Its own religiatB, ethkaL and economic content, ai^ at 
the same lirac permeating deeply into Indiaji Tife( thought, and society. 
Indeed, It la this blending which fonns the basis of Indian culture. 

At about the time the HiUttes emerged in Anatolia, the Aryans were 
spreading into northwest India. They probably proceeded in two direc- 
Lioos in successive waves — ^westward and eastward. The Cells, the 
Greeks, and the Germans are ibc desoendanls of the former branch, 
whilst the Indians and the Iranians are descendants of the latter, There 
are dose resembUaces between the language, mythology, religious tradi- 
lions, and social institutions of IndUns and Iranians on the «ur band, 
ar^d those of the Greeks, Roroan.i. Cells. Germans, and $\nvs on the 
other. The theory that the Indo-Europeans were one people is tnamly 
based on liaguislic esHdence, which has been successfully tested against 
archaeological studies in western .Asia ami ea.slBm Eurnpe. Even if ihey 
began as on* people ethooloRjcally, the complexity oI tlw anthropologi¬ 
cal evidoice suggests that irmny native groups mixed with them In the 
various larvds where ihe>' aeltled and that they adopted many of the 
reature of the local cultures, including the language. 

The Indo-Eufopcan group of languages—formerly known to the 
Aryan or Indo-Gnmaiuc group—includes most of the languagei of 
Europe, Mwth America, and India. TJespitc cenain anomalies, the 
llngiiistic fesemhiances Iwtween the languages in this group car Inc 
presented in a oonvinctngly systematued form which Indicates a 
common source,^* The grammatical forms and the basic words of the 
vocabulary, like father and mother and the numerals, are strikingly 
identical,®* 

The eastern branch of the Indo-European movement is often referred 
to as the Aryan movement, because the ancient peoples belonginfl t® 
this group called themselves Atyas. a word which later acquired the 
meaning of ''the noble oties.*^ The AryUnS were further subdivided 
into the Iranians and the Ijidinns, Tt is ineviiuble, therefore, that 
Indian rofllacts m<b inm should be the oldest and the most pt^ouged. 
These conlncls began in prehwtoric times and continued into the 
Mughal and modem periods. Riluated between the plains of the 
Euphmies and the fndus, Iran has occupied from the earliest timis a 
positron which nutde her one of the principal routes of commerce, con¬ 
quest. am! civilijBHifln, fihe has, through sucfesslve perto^ of hUtory, 
liiJlucoccd the culitire of both her eastern and western neighbours) and 
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has provided a bridge between India and tbo West. The Persiaii lao- 
j?yage, like Ftencli in Eurape. becacne the langiiUige of ail lured people 
over wide areas of Asia* Persian was the court language of mediaeval 
India and even today is one of the principal Indian eUssical languages. 
Its influence on modern Indian languages is enormous, and India has 
produced many ej^cellent Persian scholarsi both Hinrtu and Muslim. 

The area lying between modern Iran and India, comprising parts of 
West Pakistan and .Afghanistan, was culturally and. at times, politically 
a part of India. Until the rise of Idam this area was under the 
inBueitcc of Hinduism and BuddhL'm. AfghanistaD was an inleftral 
part of the Maury an kingdom (J2S-I85 fl.c.) and later of the Mu (dial 
Empire, and many Afghan nilers, including the TurkhAfghans, ruled 
over Indian tei^llorfe. Consequently, there are many cultural similarities 
between the Tndiim and Afghani peoples. Furthermore, both in its 
vocabulary' and grommatical structure, Afghani is very dose to Sanskrit. 

Even (luring pre-Aryan days, contact eristed between India and 
Iran. This is indicated by such evidence as the parallels between the 
fwiiery motif? of the two countries anti finds of identical objects in both 
countries. But closn rcsemblaaecs between Indian and Iranian culture 
date from the days of their cammort In do-Aryan origin. It seems most 
likdy that the Indians and the TranUns lived together for some time, 
perhaps on the Iranian Plateau, iiefttfe the IntliBr group moved into 
Tndia. It is, however, surprising that the cultural link between pre- 
Aryan India and Iran should have been severed, rather than strength¬ 
ened, as a result of the migrations of the Ary-ans into India through 
Iran.*' 

Although evidence of continued rontact between the vedic Indians 
and the Iranians is not explicit, ihere is no doubt that the vedic rdigion 
has much in common with Eoroasttiantsm. and that vedic Sanskrit 
closely resembles the language of the Avejta. The Iranian god Mithra, 
who centuries later found his way Into the Rotnon world and liccame 
a popular sun rttol of the Roman lr«ips, and the vedic Mitra were un¬ 
doubtedly otigfnally identical. He is Invokerl an god of light in Iwih 
religions together wiih the itod of heaven, whn is called Varuna in the 
\'edas and Ahura in ihe Jpcjfa. The beginniiigs of Koroa.'striani-im, how- 
evrt, mark a dividing line between the vedic and Iranian Aryans. In the 
■li'Cjfa many of the vedic deities became devils,” whilst on the other 
hand. Ahura, asura, came to mean "demon” In the Vedas. By changing 
the relative slalures of the gods, ^joroaster endeavoured to convert the 
nid pcifylheism inm a spiritual monotheism. Vanma was raised to a posi¬ 
tion nf supremacy, having been invested with the sublime majesty of 
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ptTHisuI^tr ediul:! waje profaiini% cirigiiuil. Ttinnigh lliew nJicls he 
spread the simple and human teadliing of the Buddha and preached 
that inie conquest was the cnmjue^t of self and the conquest of nien’s 
liearls through dharma,*^ 

Indian punch'Toarked silver coinuge was on a Pmiao standard, and 
the Khaioshthi script was derived from Aramaic, used by the 
Acliaemenians in their official documeiUsJ* This Kharoshthi script re¬ 
mained in use in the ncirthwestem region of India until the fourth 
century. The origin of Mauryan court an, however, is a subject of 
keen controversy, although general opinion appears to favour some 
Iranian inspiration. Huv'ell, for instance, jminting out that symbolism in 
Indian art is thoroughly characteristic of indO'.Aryan thought, attributes 
the resemblances between early Indian and Iranian art to these peoples’ 
cofnmofl racial origin and imaginative heritage.^* Certainly, diflerences 
of form and type separate the Mauiyan columns from those of 
-Achaemenian Iran,’** 

Ihe modern term Hindu, by which the majority of the fndisns are 
nuw known, is of Persian orlgb. Indiana were known to Tcrauuia as the 
Inhabitauli of the land of Slmlhu, the Indus River. The Persbns 
softened the initial S to H, thus making it Hindu, a imrae which has 
siir\'ived and come Ui !» applied in a much wider and more compiev 
sense. The Ionian Creeks, who came to know of India through the 
Persians, iransformed tlie word into Indus and the land of 

Indus came lo be known as India.''* 

Iranian political contact affected India in another important way 
during this period. India's rdationsiiip with the Western world from 
this time on heesme increasingly political as Persia provided a cotnmnn 
meeimg-gruund for Greek and Indian merchants, warriors, scholars, 
and tfavellHDTS. Perhaps at ud other period in early history was com- 
muaJeation by' land more open, or conditions more favourabie for 
the Interchange of ideas between India and the West, 

It was during thb period {fa. StO b.c.) that the first Creek, Scytax 
of Caryonda, Is tuijwn to have visited India.” A mercenary sea captain, 
he was sent by Ilarius to wplore India beyond the Indus, lo trace the 
river down to its mouth, and then to soil back to Persia examiiLmg the 
coastline. After an eventful Journey o( over two years, he reochefl 
.Arsinoe, modern Suez. He Is thus not only the fitsi Greek known to 
have visited India but also (he first known to have made the Red Sea 
vo3jage.** Ti was probably Scylajc’s oceounl of his advenlures, now loot, 
which formed the basis of Herodotus* narrative of India, Herodotus' 
account, however, is full of inaccuracies and is hardly more than 3 
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medley of travellors^ talcs, HecatatiEkS of MiletosH a contemporary of 
StyUx and tlie father of Greet geography* was the first Greek to 
mention India, having also gathered his informaiioo most probably from 
Scj'lax^s accounu Hecataeus’ worki loo^ is im fortunately 1ost+ 

Another Greek account of India, Indira, wn.^ partially pfevened in 
the Library of Photius (ninUi ceniury). Ctesms (ra. 400 u.c.J^ ifie 
author^ lived nl rlie Pers^inn cfiurl for seventeen years as a royal 
physician, hut in spite of hh exccWriil opportunities for acquiring knowl¬ 
edge about India, be packctl his narrative with deliberate The 

unreliability of Ctesias^ information has seldom been disputed. In a 
recent study* A. R Burn reaffirms this opinion of Ctesias, describing 
him “as reckless of truth and concerned only to make an impression* 
and even when he does tell us a deta^il which might be true* U is atw-ay^ 
well to rememher the Atortichora.^"*^ 

Indian soldiers, clnd in cotton garmcnls and equipped with bow^- 
and arrown of rxme, fornw'd pari of the Perstim army which fought 
heroically against the Greeks under Xerxes (46&-465 D-C^). India 
also su;t(died Persia with chariutA and horses, m4 an Indian contingient 
formed a [uirt of Darius tlTs forces which fought Alexander a I the 
historical Gaugamela battle in 331 u.c. These sire the earlksl known 
instances of Greeks and Indians facing each other in large mimbefs. 

AUhoiiizh puns os India and Greece were joined in the same state. 
Ijting the two ends of the Persian Empire. I here is a great scardty of 
historical materials which might determine with any degree of certainty 
the nature and volume of the cultural Inlercourse involved, cspocbtly 
lie fore the tam^xiigns of Afoya iider, This was Uie lime of I he rise of 
philosophical reflection in Greece and the revolt against the traditional 
Homeric retipion. In liuiia, as well, it was the time of the Buddha and 
Mahavira who had protested against the finds of the Vedas. Both India 
and Greece produced d^dliEitioris during this period w^hich were to 
determine for geitcratians the habits of thought and ways of life not 
only of Ibeir own peoples but of many races far beyond their frontiers. 
The fact that both India and Gteece were goinE through a phase of 
spiritual unrest and intellectual agitation must have increased not only 
the ease hut the frc(|ucncy and volun^e of thr exchange of 

In fact, all m'cr the world an unprecedented Intellcctuiil re volution 
w,-i 5 taking place which was to hnve a ksting inlluence on human 
thought. Pff>pheLs emerged proclaiming revelations From Goth and 
philosophers appealed to the Inherent reason in num. In the hfiddle East,, 
a sticression of oulspokim Jevrtsh rdfofoust anti socbl rerormers ap¬ 
peared. commUnh" known as ^The prophets —.Amos. Hf^e-it Tsaiah, and 
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others. In Chinap Confodils l^ugbt rational mnraUty and in Iran, 
Zaratliustra (Zoroaster) endeavoured to pUfUy the prevalent teUifion 
of polytheism^ rltoalLsm, and mapic.'^ It is noteworthy that this widjfr* 
spread bitdlcctnal re>duii0ti in the ancient wufld, trhicb was probably 
the first of its kind in bistoryt dwult! have l;een pireced(?d by the rise 
in India of the Upanbhads,, whose atitbons were urged on in their 
quest for reality by their dissatisfaction with the existing forms of 
vedic teachings and practices. 

During such a penod of mtense biteJIcctual activity^ free contact 
between Tndk and Greece may rcosotuibly be assumed to afcount for 
same of the paraUrls between Indian tbouidit and Greek philosophy^ 
Ardent dassidste dispute the existence of Indian lnAuen» as vigorously 
lU any other inBu^ce, because ai^catding to soniOp such as Sir Heniry 
Afainei no profpess at sdl would have possible far the Romans, the 
GemuinsH or die Enijfbh without the Greek heritngje.** But there has 
been too much inclination among Western writers to idealke the Greeks 
and their chill zstion, and they have tended to discover too much of the 
contemporary* world in the Greek past. Greek patrimony was claimed 
not only in the realm of tbou^bt, but In hanrlicraflSg the techniques 
of mining^ Uw csacBtiflift of engineering^ the processes of finance and 
trade, polilica] systems, trial by jury, dviL liberties, schools and uni¬ 
versities, gymnnsia and stadia^ games and sports, art and literature, and 
Christian theology and practice. In fact almost everything was traced 
to oAdent Greece, in all that concerned intellectual activity and even 
faith, modern dvllizatian was cPTisWcred to he on m^ erg r ow n colony 
of Hellas. The obvious Greek fafLmgs, their shortcomings and ihc un^ 
healthy features of their civOteatlon, were rationalized and Tomanti* 
dzed» 

3hTodfim research, howirverp has marred this comforting itnape and 
ts beipbg to put Greek culture Into its proper historka] perspective show¬ 
ing that, like any other culture, it btherlted something from preceding 
civilLzatrons, profited from the progress of neighbouring cultures and, in 
turn, bcqucialiied much to later generations. The Greeks are now ft- 
garded as simple, natural, and resMinablc people, responding healthily 
to their environment, A people of mbeed decent, like the r^t, the 
classical Greeks were not pure Hellenes iiy bloody they were not even a 
nntifini. it vm during the Persian wars that the tribes in the various 
regions around the Aegean Sea first achieved a kinti of national identity 
a$ra£nst what they called the ^^barbarai.” Driven mainly by the fear of 
foreigners and the need to or^^nize a commoti defence^ the various tribes 
banded togetlier, and, In thi.s respect, Greek imtionalisn could be termed 
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a Persian contrlbulion. Thaugli abundantly patriotic, the HcIIhics never 
defiircd a Ctcrit riation cnomfou to aUl Their patriotism seems to have 
been mainly toniined lo the narrow limits of a particular glen or district, 
and this la well illostralcd hy thcii re^pmutl halreds. Athenian Griccks 
disliked Ionian Greeks, and fought Sparta in disastrous wars; Bocotia 
hated Attica, and Attica despised (toeolia as much as it did the 
Scythians. 

It is signitont that, ailhcniizh the Indians and the Greeks had come 
from the same Irido“Eliropf-an stock, they met as strangers in the sixth 
centuiy b.c, Persian Kmpire. Soon, however, the cousins became as- 
sodatea in a common cultural enterprise. Similaritfes in language, ac- 
companicfl hy simnorities in rcIlBious beliefs, indicate that these two 
peoples must have either been in dost contact at some early period or 
have had a ccmimoR origin, even though neither had any recollection 
of time!. For example, the gods of heaven (Vanina—Otiranca; 

Pyaus—Zeus) and the dawn (t'shas—Aurora} were common to the 
Greeks and Indians. The most prominent characteristic of the gods of 
both races was thdr power of regulating the order of nature and banish¬ 
ing evil. The Olympian religion of the Greeks and vedic belicfa had a 
common background. The Greek concept of /o^of was very close to 
the vedic Vac, which corresponds w the Latin term Vox. In a passage of 
the Rig Veda. Vac is praised os a divine being. Vac is omnlpoteot, moves 
amongst divine bdngs, and carries the great gods, Mitta, Vartma, Indra, 
and Agni, within itself;*' The doctrine of Vac teaches that “all gods TfvTt 
from Vac, also all demi-gods, animaht and peopk. Vac £s the eternal 
being, It is the first-born ol the etemfll law, mother of the Vedas and 
navrf of immortality.” Vedic Aryans attached such great Jmportanw 
to the spoken word that one who could not correctly pronDunre Sanskrit 
was called barbar {meaning stammerinfi). The Greet barbaroi had the 
same meaiuDg. Tljere is also a striking simflsrity between the soda! 
life described In the Homeric poems—the tUad and the Odyssey —and 
that found in ilie Vedaa.“* Homeric gods, like the heroes who believed 
in them, often rode in horsedrawn chariots. Hor 5 e<hflrii)try was a 
feature of (be life of the Indo-European people, and appeared in western 
.Asia sometime after 2000 a,c. The Homeric idea of a language of the 
gods is also found in Sanskrit, Greek, old Korsc,mid Hittite Uieralures.® 
Some scholars, like Fidie, have even asserted that dements of the Trojan 
war story are to be found in the war between the bright deities and 
the night demons as described in the Sif Veda.’^ On the other hand, the 
Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahahharata, also works of great 
literary merit and deep culiuraJ sipihamce, have been said by some 
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scholars^ lite Weber, ift Imvr beer inspired by the tfanieric poetus. Few, 
however, hold litis view now, and most authorities agree with Wintemiti 
that ihe Jntiion epks have art indigenous traditloD of their own. Whilst 
the artistic quality and superficial resemblances between these Greek 
and Indian works are undoubtnl, the diaraciers they describe are in 
evety tnsUuice remote, having only a superficial basis in actuality, and 
the hfsloridly of the narratives must remain open to doubt.** 

.Although the ancient Gredcs did not possess any real knowledge of 
India, from Homer it is dear that even then they asrd articles of IndLui 
merchandbe which were known by names of Indian origin, such as 
Kassilcros (Sanskrit, Kcitira), eiepbas (Sanskrit, Jhka)j and ivory,** 

The earliest beginnings nf Greek philosofiby lie in the Milesian or 
Ionian school of the sUlh centuty n.c, Thales of .Miletus, fegarder! as 
the father of Greek philosophy, was a merchant of whom little is known. 
He was. however, the first philosopher to express his ideas in logical 
termsHe predicted the correct lime of an eclipse which occurred In 
aSa a,c,-—the first fixed date in Greek philosophy and generally regarded 
as its starting point.** The Ionian philosaphers were mainly regarded 
by later generations as "men of science." Rstremely curious atxiut the 
nature of the external world, a l OSwiM as they called it, the ttre-Swratic 
Creek ihiahers, Thales, Anadmander, and oiher Milesians did not ex¬ 
clude the possibility of a divine agency, but iheic conception of such an 
agency differed from the cotitemporary Greek pofytlieism. The fonbn 
phiIcKophers paid no atlcntton at all to ihe OljTnpiiui gods and igtiured 
the Greek tkeofo^iit, the stories or trends of the goite. Vet they had 
religious ideas and principles, such as the conceptions of Afoira and 
—of purity and impurity—and the concfpi of the universe as an ordered 
cosmos and therefore one.** Whbsl the idea of ensmic law and order 
appears in simple form in Anaxtmmider, Xenophazies clearly sets forth 
the concept of a divine intelligence pervading and regulating the world, 
and Anatagerras advances the idea of a world-arranging Mind. The 
Milesion.s afso reflected on the question of the one and the many, and 
held that all things emanate from a single living substance. They be¬ 
lieved that the world arose out of a primal unity, and that this one 
substance was still the permanent base of all its being, although now 
appearing in different forms and manifestations.** Before the end of 
I be century, however, phHosnphical speculation in Greece underwent a 
change of spiril under Pythagoras f532 ii.c.) and Greek thought became 
essentially oiystfcal •* 

By contrast, philnsuphtral thought la India in the sixth century a.c. 
had become quite mature, it had reached a stage which could have been 
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arrived at only after kmit iuid arduotts philojophrca! €|ucst- Jainism and 
Huddhi&nu the laittr ent>nnou$ly tniluirniiaJ in Jndian md neighbouring 
cultures^p had emerged by this time. But even before their advent^ the 
phtlosophtca) reflectioiis uf the early Upankhads (900-600 b.c.} had 
set forth the fnndammta] concepts of Hindu thought which have 
continved to dominate the Indian mind- 

It is perhaps necessary to point out that there hits often been a wide 
divergence between Indian and Western interpretations of Indian 
Lboiight. Cootwaraswamy once even declared that a true account of 
Hinduism may be given in a categorical denial of most of the interpreta¬ 
tions that have been made by Westerners or Wcstem-iTaified IndiaDs.*^ 
For example, whilst Western sdaoUrs have genenilly suggested that 
monotheism arose blc in Indian thought^ growing mil of an earlier 
polytheism. Indian schoiars have poinied out that ihere was more 
polytheism in the later vedic h^Tniis thiui in those of ihe earfier period. 
Distorted analyses of Lndmn thought are,, however^ rapidly declining 
both in infiuenre and frequency and an accepted and more sccurate 
interpretation has begun to emerRe. Certainly^ the divergence of opinion 
has never proceeded completely along uationalbtic lines. In fad, many 
Western scholars, such as Guerioii^ are apt to be too i^erous and too 
ready to admit that ^'Ihe position of the West in relation to the Kasl 
is that of a branch growing out of the trunk/'** or like Evans-Wmti^ 
who declares: *^Today as it did in the days of Pyth4g^>ras^ of Plato^ o( 
PlotinuSp of Appotoniiis of Tyana, and of Other truth’^seekers W'ho have 
tM>cn the shapers of the culture and faiths of the Occident^ Tram the 
Orient cometb the Light/ 

The tradition of Indian philosofihit 1 bought Is as complex; as it h 
king, but because of the Indian indifference to chronobgj'i ^ 
possible to present the detailed development of this thought in its 
proper historical perspective. Similarly, little is known about the 
dividunl thinkers of Indian philosophy, although our knowledge of 
varbtts systems k relatively rich. Ancirnt Indians, it appears, con¬ 
centrated alinosi exclusively on philosophies and dbiegarded philos¬ 
ophers. The complevilies of Indian philosophy have arisen through 
centuries of deep reflect inn on the many aspects of human experience, 
and, in the search for some reality behind the external world, varloiifi 
methods luive been resorted to raoEing from ihe experimental to the 
purely speculative. Tti consequence there developed six hash systems of 
Hinduism, fc^ur main schools of Buddhism, two schools of Jainism, as 
well .IS the materialist thouKhi of Carvaka/^ fn spite of this dtversaly. 
Indiati philosophy tii general b distEngukhed by a coucciitralion Ujioii 
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tike spirituQ]; a bdlof In the ititnnAte reklianahip of phflcsophy aci] 
life; An introfpoctrve approAch to reality, whiob does not, however, 
neglect the study of the physiad world; a tendeacy towards monlstk 
idealism, which has not been oblivtous to the datms of materialtnn; and 
an extensive use of intuitive reaseming ior the realizaiioa of the ultimate. 

Probably the oldest philosophical tradition in the world is to be traced 
in the ancient Vedas, although there are some promiiient pie-vetUc ele^ 
menu even in this traditinn such as; the luiliieaoe of forests In the life of 
the people; temple worship s£Conipiuijed by the conInnplalion of the 
divine In 3 taore conaeie form; the elevation of animals, birds, and 
trees to a podtjon of importance in the sclieme of the universe; and 
the cralcattoti of the female aspect of the div ine "* 

Although the religious and philosophical spirit of India emerges dis^ 
linctly in the Kig V%d«, the UpanUhad&arc its most hrilibnl exposilion. 
for the vedic civilImtion was tmltiraiistic and utilitarian, allhou^ It 
did not eadude co^oEogicat and religious speculatian. Mon offered 
sacrifice to God as if bomul in a contract with Him to ohtab material 
prosperity. One of the most aigniheant concepts of vedic India was 
that of efa, the idea of the true older of the wurfd, a concept that 
may be considered the forerunner of dh/rrma of ancient and even 
modern limes.*’ In the Vedas a unique march of tlic human rnfakri from 
the vrorship of ba]r-{»ersonirted powers of nature, such ns fitc, wind, and 
tain, to the conception of the Alnolute, the One, is dearly seen. In the 
beginning there was no dear distinclion between one deity and ann th^r 
as all were pbeutimcna of nature. ITw same name whs employed to 
signify more than one deity, and the saine power was attributed to a 
number of pods. Tills led to the belief that they were nU one in reality. 
Later, there arose a series of deities, Praiapati, AditI, Prana, and Kala. 
But gradually the vedic thinkers, discarding nil anthropomorphism, ar^ 
rived at a single primordiii! reahly, the underlying unity. They call 
him "many who is really One.” tt was this tendency towards monism 
which was later systematically developed in the Upanishads. 

Older than Plato or Confuchta, the Upanishads are the most ancient 
of philosophical worts and contain the mature wisdom of India’s InJel- 
leclual and spiritual aKafnmenl.** They have inspired not only the 
onbodox systems of Indian iboiigtil but also the so-called heterodox 
schools such as Buddhism. In profundity of thought and hmtuty of 
style, they have rarely been aurpassed not only in Indian thought 
but in the Western and Chineie philosophical traditions os well. The 
llpani&hnds have greatly inflitenced Indian coltute throughout his¬ 
tory and have also fnijiuJ enthusiastic admirers obmiirl, Schaficnhauer 
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wad Almost lyrical alinut tham and Max liEuIlpr said; "'The Upaniskods 
are the ... dources of., ■ the Vedanta phUosopby, a sij'stem b which 
human s[iecuLBtiuD seems tu me to have reached ltd very acme/* The 
Uponishads are saturated with the spirit ol inquiry, mtellectual analysts, 
and a paesion tor seeking the truth. Being works of a host of sages 
and scholars, speaking out of the fuUneas of their Uluminrd experience 
over a period of centuries, they contain, natuTally, ninny ambiguitus 
and canlradJctioiB. The spirit of aU upanLshadk inquiry, however, was 
that the final essence or truth was the —the ^lark of divinity 

within oil bcinfs—and that a search for this was man's highest duty. 
Although a logicaJ and coherent system of metaphysics may be locking 
in the Upanishads, it does not matter in comparison with their out¬ 
burst of the joy and emotion of intuitive experience. The general and 
overriding teodency found b these tests is toward absolute monisni. 
contained in the recogniiioa of luiJiy between Atmim, the bdividua) 
prbciple, and Bnkman, the cosmic pritidple « essence of the universe, 
with the emphasis on Klf-realbaiiom "The L'ni\'ersc fa Brahman but 
the BroAfflEnt b the Atman/' The ITpanishads do not argue against the 
existence of many different gods, but argue thal there b one Being of 
whom all the gods are manifeslatioDS, and the real, which Is at the heart 
of the universe, is in the infinite depths of the self. Tirahmaa is .Atman 
and the Truth is within us. Brahman is the imlvensal spirit approached 
irom the objective side; Alman, the self* is the same universal spirit 
approached from the subjective side. Atman is imprisoDcd b man's 
body, mind, and understanding, all of which foster m him a congenital 
i^orance of hia own infinitude and of his onimess with all beings. The 
true goal of human life is fiberatioa, moA/Aa, from this captivity, Dut- 
ing the period of the Uponishads, nioksha became the end and trans¬ 
cendent knowledge, jnano, the means. The gods and sacriticea were 
dethroned from their position of supmuacy, religious formalism and 
ritualism were discarded, and even the tmiwledge of the Vedas was 
considered inadequate. Knowledge is exalted above works as the means 
of realiaing truth, and the highest wisdom is to know the self (aimaaam 
viddki) whkh is the primal ^irit, or pure awareness, distinct from 
bodily states and mental happenings. *'I am Bi'dAmoH" and “Tlioii art 
Thai” are the two key teachings of the Upanishads." 

The Upanishads form a prindpal source fw the Indian achoob of 
philosophy. In fact, whilst the Upanishads were bebg compiled or 
arranged, the Indian phiJoaophical ^'slenis began to be formulated into 
recognizable traditkms. U b difficult to tell how these ^sterns were 
formulated, but they are generally classified bto two major divisions: 
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unU ihe iwliAij, TUp fiwiiifr incluJi^ siihcid^ of tliou^ht, 
mch a£ ih« Biictdhbtr JfaJn, ajid wbidi nd(btr i^nj (he 

Wdaa as infiaJlilifr jm altcmpL to Impose own validity on vrdt 
author] ty. These schools deny the At Dion doctrine of the Upanishad^. 
The latter division, astlLn^ comprises the six iniiio orthodox schools of 
thought, Samkhyo, Yoga, Vedantai ^llmansa, Xv-aya, and Vatsesika, 
which accept the upanishodic teaching. 

Indian philosophical tliooghi. In contrast to the IVcstem IradhJon. 
has remained more stable aod more dearly continuous, tn ^ite of its 
meuphplcal nature and rdiglous overtones, Indian phi?i;xn]|jhy hfr cs+ 
^ntiaJly practical, aiming at nealizang spiritually what is known 
inteUecttially. Knowledge without vision k meaningless. Hence, Indiana 
call their pbilofiophy durshtsna, vision. One progresses from knowledge 
gained through study, jravaifff, through contemplative meditation and 
ethical discipline, nidtdhytim^u and to the firuil vbion, 

$i}ksQtk^ra^ Philosophy and rcUmon m India are intertwiurdp because 
reilp^on for the Hindu is esptfience or an atlitude of mtnd, a trans¬ 
formation of one's being, a coosdciMKr^sa of the uJtimaie reality, not a 
theory about God. Whatever view of God ihe Hindu may adopt, he 
believes that ihc divine is in mail. The supreme being, which is both 
abwilute and God* is conceived as the object of philosophical inquiiy\ or 
jnana, and as an object of religious devotiont up^sma. In religious ex¬ 
perience the conception of ultimate reality and th.l^ of a pcmnal god 
are rcconctltd, although in religious thought the recojKillation is not 
ea^ to effect Philosophy, as religion, h seen iit India as a means to an 
end, not as an end in itself^ Hence, there b no room for dogma or 
intolerance in Indian tradition because the roads to truth are more 
than cme The inhnite reality cannot be coniprehen^lcd by the finite 
human mind. 

Indka philosophy developed oxer a period of rtiany centuries in 
various widely seperated regions, yet Ihe philosophers traversed more 
Of the same iMth and in many aspects closely antidpatcd the same 
phJlDsophica] concepts which emerged later in the West* The Indian 
conception of the bearing of philosophy on life is uniformly the same In 
almost all systems of Indian phno^ophy and has inspired all phnosophi- 
col and rdigioua teachmgs- That philosophy should not remain just an 
academic theory but should transfortn the whole life and lead men to 
the path of self-realiiatioD, ultimately bringing them beck to the lev^l 
of other men, making them share the common duties of wk) life m a 
perfected form, and binding thetn with ties of love together in one 
humanity, k Ihe ftnaJ wisdom of Indian thought."® 
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Aa I he prtnci|»l »>'Ateiiu of Indian pliili^pliy arij^ina ted Iiii times 
for which there Is little diroaolugtcal data available, Ihetr beginnings Ciui- 
not be traced with any Etaclitude. There is s<»ne disagreement amongst 
scholars as to the period and order of emergence of the sis sfj'stems, 
dorshanas, of Indian philosophy, but it is generally agreed that the 
foundations of these schools had been kid before the time of the 
Buddha, olUiflUgh further developments may have token place later. 
Some of these schools, such os the Sarnkbya, were probably well 
esiabltshed by the time of the Buddha's birtb.^^ 

Thus, perhaps, India b the home of philosophy. Certainly India is 
a country where philosophy has always been very popular and in- 
Auential. An American scholar has slated (hat teachers of philosophy 
in India were as numetoua as merchants in Babylonia.” The sages have 
always been heroes of the Indians, and some of their festive edebrations 
were by relentless delraies between the chief eiponents of rival 

schools of thought. If philosophy did emerge in India earlier than in 
Greece, and if the two countries were in close contact soon after this 
emergence, it is not unlikely Utat Indian thought had some inliuence 
«n Greek philosophy, especially on those aspects which appear some¬ 
what alien to the Creek tradition and resemhle the Indian. Theoreli- 
ctdiy, it is quite feasible, however, that the Greeks had reached their 
cocidusions independently nr that they were influenced, as has often 
Iteen postulated, by the older civnizaiicms of the Nile and the Euphrates. 

The similarity between the theory of Thales, that water Is the 
material cause of all things, and the vedic Idea of pritneval waters 
as the origin of tlie univ^se, was first pointed out by Richard Gnrbe. 
The resemblances, too, between the teachings of rylhagoras (ca. 532- 
506 a.c.) and Indian phlkiwphical beliefs are striking. Whereas the 
Milesians, or lonians, in eastern Greece had sought the first principle 
of all things in matter and were absorlwd in a scientific eaplanation of 
the univerae, Pythagoras in wesleru Greece sought it In form. The 
by Pythagoras and his followers to riuestimts about man 
represent a more developed stage in ab-stiact thinking and Constitute 
a distinct stream in Greek thought, which had the greatest inanence on 
later devdopnirnts of Greek philosophy and was notably influential on 
the thinking ol Plato. Pythagoras was an exceptionally oulstaiidtng 
thinker, a founder both of Greek malhcmatkal science and of philosophi¬ 
cal cosmology. He was the fimt to give the name cosmos—on untranslat¬ 
able word ewnbining notions of order, fitness, and beauw—to the world 
and in call hts own pursuit of knowledge p^ilosophM (the love of wj.<- 
dom) rather than taphiu fwlsdonil which he thought prelentiotu. He 
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inu also the first Gre^ to teacb the doctriiie of metanpsydioau in 
the HeUcnic wnrrld. Pj’tbaganis drew Inspiration from the legendary 
Thracian poet and bard, Orpheus, rrhoae cult mdi Hfe t) several features 
absent in the HtHneric religion, such ju the balief in iha unmDitnlity of 
the soul, in Its transmigratJoa Irani body to body. In the existeccx of an 
individual and a univenaaJ soul, and in the purtficatka a( the mul.^ 
Connected vrtth the belief in the trantmigratioa of the soul b the most 
important of the Pythagnrean taboos, the abstentian fnuu taking 
animal lift The beast or bird that one eats may be bibahitcd by the 
soul of one's ancestor. InitfaD'oti into the rjihagarean sodety required, 
in addition to the piirificatirai of the body by abstinence and seif<antrol, 
a purificadon of the mind by sdoniifie study. If thn liunsBiiip&tion of 
souls is possible and usual, then oil life Is akin. In emunon urilh tbe 
early tbinkera of the UpatiUbads, lYthagurei^ bdieved that '‘all aouls 
ore simnar In class and the apparent rfistlnethms between human and 
other kinds of beings am not ultlmate."^*^ As in Indian thought, the 
purpose of life hi the Pythagorean system Is to gain release fnwn 
relacmaatJon through virtue. I^thagoras' cosmic duatlion of matter 
and form—on one side the world of nalure oncl the elBnents, on the 
other the spirits, both being combined In organic nature—is also 
vsi^dy recilniscent of tie dvaUa (duolisiu:) phitosofdiy of tbe Samkky^t 
which recognizes two ultiniale realities, prakriti (luture) and punuim 
<spldt). 

l^ythagcirai, being a matbcmiitlcian, expressed his cosmology in 
matirmatical terms. The world in his philosophy is a mixture of light 
and darkness, good and evil, the romiless wnii the fomi, Tbe Imposition 
of limit (peroj) on the iinllmttecl {apeiron) created the limited 
{peptranMttfoii), In the Indian sebeme, prakriti is the ultimate contiic 
oner^gr primal matter which eilsta extemiUy'—and fa the basis of all 
objective eadstence, physical and psydbical. Purusha, the consdoiis 
principle el creation, oocdjti etemariy with prakrld. The evolution of 
unconscious prakriti can take place only tbrougb the presence of foa- 
scious purusha. Both one eternal, devoid of chorocteristlesi and formless. 
Prakriti fn its transformations becomes a perceivable obJ«t. wbnat 
puniaha, the self, renuiiiij the pwedving iubject. Pylhaeoras’ doctrine 
that nothing can arise which has not edsted before, and that nothing 
ttistmg can be annibllited Is e.sactly parallel to the Samkhya doctrine 
a ut eternity and the tndestructibfilty of matter. The Samkbya ^yrtem 
IS so i^ed l>eaiuse it observes a precision of reckoning in the enuroeni- 
Uon of Its principles; Samkhya bdng understood to signify "mimeral.” 

ence its analogy to the PylhagorcaQ philosophy has been presumed. 
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It was Sir Willkm *he foujuler of comparative philoloigj?, wbo 

fir^t pcint«d out I he similarities lieiwcen ladian mi Pythaj^ore™ be- 
UeJs. Later, other scholars such as ColebrootCi Carbe, and WfntrmiU 
also testified to the Indbn iiispiralion of Pythagoras^ 

The history of Pythaieomaoism is a parlicubriy contraverski subject 
fn Greek phOosophy. Early evidence Is lamentably scantyj. and it is 
almost itnpofisiblc to recover the earlier forms of Pj'thasoreaji spenaTa- 
thm. An insight Into Pythaj^oms’ thought during Its formative statues 
might Kell have led historians 10 the source of Ids tn^iratiofj- H{!fodatu5T 
like Pbto and others who atirlhuted all wisdom to Egyptian scnircea, 
suggested that Pythagoras obtained the doctrine of rebirth from Egypt* 
This was natural as the Greets were deeply impressed by the antiquity 
of E^'pfbn civihiation However^ it is now quite evident that the 
Egypthms did not bdie^'e b ihe transniigration of souls at alii-* In dis¬ 
cussing the sources of inHuences an Pythagoma, Gomperz points oui, 
“There is 4 far closer agreenicnl between PythaLgorisiB. and the Indian 
doctrine not merely in their general features, hut even b certain details, 
such as vegetarianism^ and It foay lidded that the formulae which 
summarize the whde creed of the "cycle and wheel' of btrihs are likewise 
the sanw in both. It is almost impossible for OS to tefer this identity to 
mere chance/^ Ti does appear more logical to helim-e that FjThagoras 
accepted the toost popular Indian theories of the tint*, which be could 
wdl Iiavt been awiire of, than la spectilat* that he invented a theory alieo 
to Creek tradition yet firmly held in atighboufifig regions. Almost a!i 
the doctrines ascrilted to him, tdigbus, philosopWciilp and mathemaUc^;, 
wtiTo kii<iwii in IiidLi in the sixth ceutiiry b.c. The coincidences are so 
numerous that their cumnktive force becomes consfdfruble. The 
transmigration theory, the asstmiption of five elements, the Pythagore^ 
theory* in geomeiry^ the prohibiticm on eating beaus, the religion 
philosophical character of the PythuBOtean fraternity^ and the mysttcal 
spec Lila tlous of the Pj'lhagoreaD school all have their close parallcts m 
ancient India. Evijy one of the lythagoreais dactriiies "which we know 
formed the 'gospeP of PyihBg<^s and the r^lhagorean brotherhoocT at 
Cratona, was an almost e^racl feproduciion of the cArdlmd doctrines of 
the Induin VIdya ;incl the Indtim Yogi—so much so that Indian 
Vedanritis today do wot hesitate to claim Pythagoras as one of them- 
seKesj one ol their grrat espomidcrs. . . 

Pyrhagoois^ dew:trine of metempsychosis appear^ without any con¬ 
nection or explanatory' twidcground, and it was regarded by the Greeks 
35 foreign hi orighL Wiere did Py'thasums gain access to Indioti 
doctrines? Did he travel to India? .Although be was a great traveller, 
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It sews uupcissHjlt that Py^haj^ai'iis ^liouTd have madt; his Vray ta 
India at w fatly a date, b\xi he coidd quite wdJ have iTiet IndiEuif in 
PereLiJ" Such a potsdbillty seems mare llhdy wheti it bi recalled thai 
f'ythd^aras itil! Ilviiig in hb Jppian liuiiie when tonb came under 
the Persian^?, and liiat ii was an af fnldlKtual ferment. Tl h also 
not unlLkely that th* ewly jmmigjants who peopled Greece had come 
froni the Eiist and broi^^ht with them ^scnne ideas of Indian origin 
Pythagoras also created an organijied celibate brotherhood^ somewhat 
like the Buddliists. but for politicah economic, and relbinus purposes, 
which Kccrciscd a very wide kdliience. In fact^ the inniimce of the 
Pythagorean order grew to such an esLent that it Incttmed the wrath 
of the t^Tant Cyfon. r)-thugoras htmaelf Is said to have tnel bis death 
by assassinatincit and afiar his drath many of his fodowers were bumerl 
at I he sLukc in rna.H5 e:^ecuticms. After these massacres Pythagorean ism 
came to an end as a political force, altiiougb \i continued to surs^lve as 
a religiaus cidtn 

In contrast to Pythagorean dualism, there developed at about the 
same time in soulheru Italy, an nffshoot of ^THesian ^bought of monistic 
character, hflown as the ELeatic school, which Lucorporated the founda¬ 
tions of Greek nitetnphysics"" In 545 n.c. lonb had bec^e a Fcr^tan 
province, which IhI Xenophanes (re. S70-475 B.c*> to nun-e to a new 
home in Elea, Xenophanes, Pannenides, ond Ztno of Elea sought for ibe 
one reality underlying inateiial phenomena in very intidi the same spirit 
as some of the later vedic hymns and ihe Upanishaiis. They tried to 
prove, antihf Heracltiufi^ that neither multiplicity nor numment could 
eai$t, and they cooefuded hi favour of a stricter notion of unity and the 
e.xiMence of on absolute being. They' taught '*of a sirtElc god whn 
worked by fniellection alone, and posited an cs.^tial connection be¬ 
tween divinity, eternity, reality, and spherical shape.This Elealie 
philosophy of a basic unity in aJ! things^ thr whole of reality conidsting 
of a single, motionless and nnehangins ^bstance, b stmBpW to the 
upanbhadtc doctrine of the An-one. 

Bom about 515 n.c.p Parmenides wa$ the founder of the Eleaiic 
school and furthered the Greefc;5 cm the path of abstract thought, setting 
the mind working without reference to extenua! facts He ^^dtait a death 
blow to material monUm of the tnnian lype.^'** Hb pbllosc^hy of the 
one absolute exbience which is being and thought ifnt and cit) at the 
same time, bis recognition of not-being as tonteptuoUy anti¬ 

thetical to the Idea of heSng and os essentially non-existent, hJs e:rptana- 
[iort of the plurality of the world which b only apparent, his distinction 
of the phenomenal and the nnumenal (the vy^v^htjrik^ and 
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martkika} cure akin to the upanishadic tc^chiups as mferprelcd by 
Samknni rhn^ * ^ Goniperjc feids ao emcf poralletl to the blissful prirnar>' 
being of Mdbsus, with Us toifll lack of lnxllative and miluence^ tn the 
lore of I he vedantjt phno:iOphy in which the world is simllnrly repre¬ 
sented as a mere delusive appearance with a ceniral t>eing who^e sole 
attributes are essence^ ihaujj^tj and bliss (juf| ctt, and 

Bleatlc criticism of ihe Ionian philosophy gave rise to a school of 
pluralist thinkers who saw truth On both sides and attempted to teconcile 
the im lines of reasooinjE, This school included Empedocles (ca, 
49S-4S5 who sided with the Elea tics in his denial of becoming 
but assumed the reality of moUoUi Anaxagoras ^ and the founders of 
Atomism, Leucippus and Democritus. Although the Atoimc theory would 
appear to be the natural outcome of the maihernaticiil knowledge ol the 
Greeks, F. Schlegel has suggested jt$ inspiration in the atomistic noiions 
extsimg in India at the time. Both Leucippus and Democrilua had 
travdlfd widely In the East and possibly met tndmns in Ftjrsia. 

E^ly Greek philosophy was principally metaphysical and only with 
the emergence of the sophists did Lt become predominantly humanistic. 
Bom bi Thrace about 48S a.c., Protagoras was the first to cal! himself 
a sophist. He taught neither jscience nor scbolaKhip. bo I conduct. His 
famous sayingi the FroTagorean dictum ^ that man wa^ the measure of 
all things, became a philosopliical doctrine. The sophists were highly 
expensive travelling professors in the art of success. Little is known 
about them, and they were not very serjous thmkerSp They were 
Stenerally uninterested In absolute religious or moral \Tilue5, havmg ac* 
cep ted the widespread notion that oiorality was a relative corcept and 
a matter of the conventions of jiarticular societies. Socrates 470-399 
a^c?,) disagreed with thb sort of moral rdativlsiti^ and this eventually 
led to his conflfct with Athenbn society. Ironirolly. pophLstlc humanism 
found perfectiqn in Socrates, who regarded the sophists of hiR day with 
a certain derision. 

With Socrates, as with Pbio later^ the cent ml pTeoccupation came 
to be man, and it was thrnush an imdersUmding of man's nature and 
Itehaviour that philosophioil thought reveried to queatious relating to 
God and the imtverse. Socrates preached that the tnost important Lhin^ 
in life was for man to know what he was and what be was forj and to 
care for bk soul, and be bd«%'cd that “virtue is knowledge* Socrates 
wrote nnthmg and dalmed to knxjw nothing, exeq^t that whilsi he knew 
that he knew nothing, others did not. Scicralcs" most lasting contributl«n 
was the inspiration he gave to his pupib Plato. 

HmoricaBy, Socrates marks a decisive poiof ancient Cjfc?tfk 
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thought; whibt r&simlDing th^ c-^cesises of dogitmtisnn^ be d\d tioi 
rdtuquisb the possibility of a knowtedec suited to humitn fatuities. 
ScHTTaies did ml precisely rormulatc a doctrine md b lierefore hardly 
assigned a place to pMlosopliy. He devised the process of itiduclJoii and 
founded the study of iKhu:s in \U own lights havblg deUtched il Irmn 
rriigion. Vet he was a deeply religions man and often talked of Ms 
Ennir voice. During the course of his Irkl, he said that ihh voice first 
came to hEm when he wns a child and that it always fmbade but never 
commanded him to ito anything which he did not wont to do. UnlEke 
most thinkefs^ Socrates never claiinGd that be had seen the troth himself, 
and, in fact, he delighted in conf^ng his igooraoce. Yet he had seme 
conviclims of tnilh whfch he called Sn^IratbiU, He kntw thal reality 
b good and nolhing but good, and ibal tbb redlty could be found, il 
the search wen? earnest erKTugh. Be arduously sought to find ibe secret 
of life nnd that knowledge which serves the soul. He sought for the 
iralh which teveaU Cod^ for the reality which makes goodness raal^ 
makes virtue uiLshskeable^ and re<rlbc# the perfection of the sours 
rdations to all existing things. It w:i5 hb faiths which he did not 
attempt to provep that teality^ goodness, and God are all one. He couid 
not think of a real cause which was not good^ nor a jppod which was 
BOl nous (wlsdoin)p nor a universe Trhifrh wa_s not basJcally both nous 
and good. In fact, all lib queatio&s were hut variations ol a single 
questimi. WTiat are knowledge imd ignorance? What is the one? What 
are the nmy? What is right? Wh^i b the Ideal state? Each and alt of 
these were dilferent aspects of hb supreme queatt '^How shall we find 
God and tie like Him?*' Tt was In this respect that hep and bter PEafo, 
turned philosophy into religkio and fused metapbyskSp etfaits, politics, 
and d! other diKipIuies into an indbsoluble unity^ just as the Indian 
thhikcrs bad done in relating all their thought to the one reolity.^ 

The view that Socrates could have been aware of In dian phllnsophy 
receives added support from the fact tliat Indian schdttns virited Athms 
during hb time. Arbtov,entis (m. a.c.)* the author of the Bttrmimkt 

and a pupil of Aristotle, b reporti?d by Eusebius (ra, 264-364 a 4>.) to 
have mcniicmed that certain Indbn scholars visited Athens and that cine 
of them asked Socrates his views on the scope of philosophy. "Aa inquiry 
Into human phenomena,” replied Socrates. "Row can we tnquire Into 
hrrman phenomena/' the Indian exclaimed^ *^wheii we arc ignorant of 
divine onta/**^ 

The whole history of Greek and Indian philosophy seems to be a 
continual dialogue between ratiofLiiI thought and aualyris on cme side, 
and religious n^ticbm oit the olher, although in Itidb refigfous 
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not m Ua sense qf ccstaUt eMltatfon ot Uac md but Ihe 
realisation of God wilbiti the »ul. Of '^inlcgraied ihought'' or creative 
has a more ceniiol place. These iioes of dcvclopmeiit have 
progressed separatdy and simoltancoosly and have crossed and recrossed 
rrtqncnily, Inlellcciuidtsm and mysUdsm sometimes ran separate 
courses^ ^rnl at other times combined lo form new tde^,“ Ftnally, 
ratioti^ thought was e:shatjsted and philosophy was iransformcd uilo 
m^^tJcbtn iti the form of XeofdatonisinH IndLui kdlucnce Mpen BaysticiHn 
is mote easily adtditHi, for insiance [□ the mystery cults of Orphics and 
of Eleusis-** Orphic bdiefs common with Ij^dian doctrine were those of 
rebirth, the irornortality and godlilce character of the sottl^ the bondage 
of Lhe sou! in the body, and the possibility of iia release by pnrificati^. 
It was a simple concept of union with the divine and ot an inimortality 
consequent upon that union. The Orphic was an ascetic who bdieved 
that the source of evQ lay Jo the body with its appeUtes and passions 
ond these had to be subdued before any progress could be made* 

Tbe mi-stk tradition found in these movemenLs, as well as In the 
doctrines of Plato mid PyshagoraSj is cfftabily un^Hellemc-** The 
Greeks generally regarded the corporenl man as ttie real man and the 
soul merely as a sort of imoge^ But in the Orphic philosophy the soul 
is eternal and indeslructlbb whilst the body is transientf uudeani and 
contemptible. The Greelcs also generally enjoy«1 life on earth, hut the 
Oiphics regarded it as a sort of impr^sflnrfient. An Orphic phraset **the 
wheel of birth/* may be a literil trarisLalion of the Sanskrit 
fhakra. Zeller, who upholds the independent tradition of Greek phi¬ 
losophy, concedes that the central idea of the Orphic cult of tbe hberatlon 
of the soul from the body ts wholly foreijfm to Greek Ukature^ and is of 
Inditui origin, acquired by the Greeks ihrougb Persia 
The Orphic movement begun in the si^cth century b.c. and lasted 
well Into the ChrisUon era. and, although it comprised only a small 
minority of rdigioujt dnvolecs. it ewreised a profound influcrice on 
Greek and Christian religiuiis thought A concept of sin and conscience, 
a duulistic view of the body as evil and of the soul as divinei entered 
into Greek thought^ and the subjection of tie flesh as a condition of 
release for the soul becaine one of the main purposes of teUgfon.** 
Pythagoras probably got some of bi$ concepts from them. The pantheim 
and asceticism of slotcism and lhe mysticism of the Neoplatoniste can 
also be traced bi part 10 Drphism, as nan Plato's diametrfcally opposed 
body and souL "Fbto was not only the greatest original genius of 
Greek rdJglotia thought/" writes Guthiie. *'but abo the one to whom 
the Orphic cyc\e of beliefs made the strongest api>eal/*** 
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The £leu»nian cult doc3 not differ fmm the Orpbk cidt in theorciica! 
background except tb^t it pUces f^rtaEer emphasis on rbc correctness 
of TLtmd. Althoujib it offers supematijral hopeSf it makes salvation 
dcpcndenL upon KtuaE purificaticni mthrr thno upon nobtiity of life. This 
cult also wielded eseten^ive md enduring iitdunice both osi kter Gred; 
thought and Cbrktiirnity, The great Greek pocis^ such as Sophocles 
(ffl. BhC.) and Bufipidcs {ca^ 4S<M08 n.c.), often referred to 

both cults in ihdf writm^ES,*” 

The mystic tradition finds its fullest expression in Plato (42i-J47 
b.C.), a great admirer of the Pythagorean school. It \s slgnlncant that 
P>^thagoras is the only great Greek thinker whom Hato never criticizes. 
In fact, he speaks of him with tile utmost rcvcrenceK and resembles him 
in spirit and aim m wdt as in substajire. 

Plato lived In a period when the grrat age was coming to 

an end in Greece. The fratriddal strife of the Pebpennesian War (431- 
404 fijt.) bad weakened the Grtek dty states^ and Plato wrote tn a 
period of transit ion^ He participated in polilia for a white during bis 
early life and wrole mostly on this subject. Behind his writhag, howeverp^ 
there lay a profound philosophy and hb ihought has had an extensive< 
deep, and lasting influence on the European intellectunl tmcLition.^ 
Indeed, the infiuence of Platonic philosophy on world history can hardly 
be overestimated. At first it was dl^seniiualed through the Academy 
Plato had founded and later through a variety of philosciphjcd systems, 
such as the Aristotelean, Jewbh-Hdlenbtk, Xtoplatonistj and Chrisr 
tfain. 

In Pluio^s philosophy the cent ml issues concern man and hb social, 
political, and religious conduct. Bui for hb sdutions he looks beyond 
appearance to reality^ The materiaf world 1$ made up of ’'appearance,^* 
or phenomena, which are only shadows of reality. These phenomena 
may be perceived by the senses hut are uardiable aa sources of truth. 
The truth or truly real k something unchanging^ etenml, and divine* 
It b the world of for™ rw itteas with Its ultimale principle, (he (p»d* 
riain's idea of the good b vwy close to the supreme God of the 
Gpatiishads. The prayer of Ihe oldest Upanbhad 

Pi™ ibe unTenl lead tne to the Real 
Fudoi Darkness to the Lighl 
Frotn I>catb to Immortality** 

is rrH^iiently teflKied fn Plato's Dialogitet, The dnmiimling tbinigtil in 
Ilatrt is that ordinary nuin is iioi truly xwnhe bui b walking about tike 
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A sleep-w^krr m purtiuit of pkintonis. The tblp^ whkb we see are 
OUT shadows, and Ihe realm qi Imth and reality lies beyond. The 
well-known ajialog^' of the eave*^ in which be iltustrates the position 
of those wbo we onaware of the tmth, remiiirls us of the Hindu doctrine 
of mayai the **ll)usiOii of the senses/' Plato likens the hiuiiaii race to 
men assembled in a eave^ boimd, with their bjitts to a tiuming fire, and 
seeing the shadow? projected on ihe wall Iiefnre them of the people 
passing behind them, they tnistake them for real objects. He made a 
clear distinction between appearance and reality^ wetl n$ between 
the worlds of thought and sense. 

riato considered the soul to be indlssoiubie and immorLiil and the 
body A fetter to which nnw were chained im oyster to bis shell/' 
The body Is a tomb of the ^vilr the source of e^iJ from which the souJ 
tongs to be purified.** After death the soul passes Into other ofgan^s, 
higher or lower depending cm the e.^teni io which the knowledge of 
good and evil has Wn pursued by the muI in m pnevimis incarnation. 
The soul ascends to the vision of divine rcnlity^ which FLito calls 
"'The Good" and which is the highest of the ideas or forms, or God him¬ 
self, To perceive this good ts the loftiest goal of knowledge, and the 
pursuit of wisdom ia to loosen the soul from being fastened or glued 
to the body* For Flaio ascctidsm Is one of the most effective ways of 
liberating the soul from its physicait encumbrance ^ because each emotion 
of pleasure and pain b a nail riveting ihr ^ul to the body, Thb 
coticept is saiuewlmt alien to the Greek spirit. 

To the ordinaiy Greeks the body coimted for a good deal. They made 
physical education m important part of their itaming by placing con- 
siderabie emphasU on gamej^. The esaentiul unity of human soul imd 
divine spirit, the unmortality nf the human souL Us ef^cape from the 
restless |oiimey of reinciiniaticni, contempt for the body and the 
pbenomenality of the material world, arc nil idisas that chisb headloog 
with Greek popular beliefs. Until the fifth ceminy- a.c. the word 
"soul" [psyche) did not have any tlavnur of piirstanism or luetaphysicnl 
Htatus for a Greeks nor was the soul regarded ns the relitctani prisoner 
of the body; it was the life or spirit of the Iwdy and was perfectly at 
home there. The lasting contributioTi of the new religious ideas was the 
suggestion of the divine origin of the soul which was continually at 
odds with the body. It was this innovation which Rohde has ended 
'“a drop of alien blood in the veins of the Greeks/™* Where did this 
drop cwne from? ^Scholars have given a variety of answers, but most 
suggest Eastern origins fn A.^ia Minor or beyond in LndLL 

The e$senee of my*stkism. that reality cannot lu* perceived by senFc 
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but only be readied by moer rsperieocci h present in some fonn 
or other In Greek tbotigbt from Pyrb^igtrraa lo Plato. In on andpis of 
Indian and Weston rdifdous thoughi, Rjdhak KsTmnn observes! 

Tbe divine oTigfn of the fou!. Its pre^zbience, Iti fill into cotporedJty, Its 
judpncnt ifltr dtAlh, fti ap^tary wimiermits tlirou?li the hodm of Hiirmb 
or mm according to iti charntter, its ftnil fcdemptLui ftnm ibe eyrie of 
ttbiixh md letorti to God^ are commm to the mptery oilli of Fklo ind 
Empedocles. This Itidiijoa is soEnrthing which BeUeidt thmight^ i^iouched 
by fllkn ipeculiHiia, was perhaps noi very likely to hive tkvdopedi md we 
have It in gi strildog fomi lb Indian 

Orients] influence on Plato, e^pcciany Persian, has bem acknirwledged 
by a host of European scholars, such as Jaegar^ Reitze&stdDf Bides, and 
Cumont.^^ ir Plato's tbouKhi aiuM be Iniluenced by outsiile ideas such 
S3 the Orphlc-Py'tbagowfln doctriaes^ it could be so Influenced again. 
Indeed, there is good teason to believe that he had le^cd something 
of Persiaii rtligJm fmm a Cbatldaean pupil at bis Academy and fmoi hb 
friend, Eudoiiu. the aslFonomin', and an ndentrer of Zornosrrianisni. 
There are abo a significant number of scholars^ such ns CeJebrooke^ 
Rcqi^le, Pococke^ WQUain Jooes^ and EnBetdi who support the theoTy of 
Indian bifloeiiEe on Ptnto^s thought 

la a relatively modern and comprehensive study^ E. J. Urwick has 
analyzed Plato s thoughi and pointed out sinking paialtds, both iii 
fundamentaT cwctpis and in details^ between Plato's teachings and 
those of the vetUntic pbQosophy in India. Urwidc is not so much ton- 
cemed with icadng the degree of Indtan influence on Ftato as io 
claiming that pbtontc doctrines are not easily understood without 
reference lo Indian U*ching. He does not claim thc^t all of Plato's 
writings must be mtertn^^d from a Uranscendontal standpoint and are 
beyond ordinary mLional criilcbrop But be docs mAintaiii that behind his 
works as a whole there is a badeground of faith which does not con- 
fcsni to any intenectual phSosopfiy. ll Is In thk sense llial Plato's 
metaphysics, ethics^ pollUcs. and sdeoce are fundamentally reiigiotis 
rather than ratkiaal. 

Urwkk oanccntratn his attention on the R^puhitCf. whkb be regards 
as the coitipfrehensive epitome of Ftnlo's thinkfngf and suggesU that 
Pbto and the Indian Mgts were ''occupied with the self wne search, 
mspfred by the same faiihi and drawn upwards by the same vialon.”™ 
Urwick has argued at letigth with great detachment and a remarkable 
uodetstuoding of both the Indian and the Greek tnaditJorts of Ihought. 
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[mposiblc 05 il h to rtpre^em hh view mih justice without writing at 
length.^ li must ob^en^ tkit be il!usirai££ pamlJolL&m not 
oflty in IndiaD and Greth tbijught, but Ln the words used to Kqiress 
them as well. He find.s th^i Piato's 

cciQrrptjQiiS 4 ATgutnoUs^ juid £andoiioo& ame in miMt caw ideniicaj with Ltursf 
oi the Elindu Sciipttirci; tlie knguage lo whicii he dothes them is oilm 
ciiraoFdindr[ly slmilif i wvtal of his itiot$|>lmf5 are rtepcUtioij? of meiapbors 
found in the older writici^; atul the pnychidcigleal and etMcal teems to Hrhkh 
be gives a aecnl-teelutical use might sov^e eiceUenily aa LronslAtiona of the 
corresponding tedmkaJ terms in the RaiiskriL^“ 

Tlffi three ladian gww« ^qtialities or riements—of the eoostiluenis 
of pmkritJ), iamci, m/oj* and have euict cqnivalcnta m Pinions 

and io^hiikon^ which both constitute md estplain the 
nature of the soul and the state. Epithumia, Mice hunas, r^resents blind 
desire with ila character of ignorance; thumos. li^:e lajas, ts the cle- 
meut of power and passion; and logislikonj IHce saliva, is the rational 
quality whkh hazmonizes the soul and illumine? it The Indmn triads 
however^ Is more ethical In iis cotmomtion than tennlnology^ 

Just as Manij ckscrRied the Hindu Varm ^leiti as iiaving been 
based trpon the three pdndples in die individual soul^ so did Plato 
divide his state into three classes—guardiana* ao-Tilinr^ and cfaftsiucn 
—rqiresendng the throe psychical efements.™ FurthermorCj, the old 
Ionian society in Attica was divided into four tribes^ associated in 
iraditiou with fun and his fmir sonsp and thus this system is said to 
have been of Adan origin, presuTnably Aryan. Aristotle men lions this 
system as the firsl and the carltet.^ Both in Ionia and India, certainly 
there once existed i social stale which waa adapted to the fourfold way 
of life. Bui bi the former ihc priests were put after the agrirulturists, 
Plato, however, was itLciined to place the priests first, as had b«n done 
in Indui. 

Plato's conversion of the soul is identical with the ou/ruga of the 
Vedas; his contrast between ordinary knowledge and triie irisdmo cor- 
rejsponds to the contnui between vtdya In the sense of knowledge and 
itdkyatm^vidya or direct perception of the spirltuaJ uni verse; his rmtj^ 
I he highft arc of sold divine luid Immortal, is the dtman or the spirltmil 
i:nnsdouMic$s of liw; vwfantic doctrine: his rff^utojrwoc nr righteousness 
15 the dhomiii of Indian philosophy, which jippcars as ihe ertiwn imd 
(dory of each path, but with a vt^y different meaning in each case. 
Hia doctrine of diiffffjnrrij or recollection is identical wiih the doctrine 
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of the ori^n of all trur kituwiedge proclaimed by V'etfanUns, oad his 
cffiTtlative tbcffry of eiernil ideas, designated os his greatest contribti' 
don to Western metaphysics, has an nstonishihg^y ck^ counterpart in 
the vedanta doctrine.’*^ 

The doctrine of reincamatiun luis been a cotnmon belief In nutnrrow 
religioRS fioni tho Hindus to the Druids, and the Greelts couid have 
acquired it from any one of them.**'* Bui ivhen it appears side by side 
with many other essential elrments of Hindu teaching, as It does in the 
philosophies of Fyihagoras and Dato, it Is fair to a^hhw that it was 
derived nrosi dJrecdy from India- 

h seems, however, somewhat surprising that in spite of such close 
poroflelisni there should be no qnscifie aeknowlcdgoreot of the awareness 
of Indian thought in Plato's wriUng, It is also strange that such detailed 
information should Lave been transmitted to Plato without the aid of 
any written works; for which, once again, there is no historical evidence, 
sUthough Plato had hinted as early as the Pkst 40 at his willingness to 
learn from liarhariaiis as well as Greeks, Whether he meant by the 
letm barbarians, Indians, or only l^crsiaIl!i, or both, caonot be deduced 
by such a vague referener, it is true that ilnio was not habitually used 
(0 making acknovrlrdgirifmls, but he does acknowledge, even if vaguely, 
his Greek theological sources. Would he not have done the same for the 
Persian or the Indian sources, if he Had reaily jelkd on them? Ijck of 
reliance, however, docs nol iadicate the alsence of awareness- Indeed, 
awareness does not even imply acceptance. Even the rejKtion of an alien 
thought must leave behind some legacy of mtcllectuat stimnhition. If 
Plato were aw,ire of Indian thou^t^—and there is enoiiidi evidence to 
reason that he could have been providing his friend Eudoxus was—it 
would be abusing hfs intdteclual integrity to suggest that he had nnt 
rejected upon it, and that he had rejected Indian ideas, binisbing them 
from hk mind, just because they- were alien. Ancient sdjoUtS were 
much more iotenectually receptfve than they arc generally credited 
with being Greek and Indian thinkers were amongst the least prejudiced 
of them all. Their intellectual arrogance never followed the fines of 
national distinction. Their contempt wa.-! directed, if at all, not at the 
men of diHerent nations or cultures, but at those who possessed no 
ftiHure at all. Ait itntuiorcd Greek surely would have Iteni held in 
niui^ liM rieganf hy Plato than a barltartc scholar or a V^anlin from 
India, Could not the absence of tfehnitc acknowlcdgmeiit of Indian 
Ihought OD the part of Plato be explained, therefore, by the fact that 
hi<i knowlfdcc of it was indirect, fragmentary, and, at best, uncertain? 
l-’cw scholars, even today when it is so fiwhionahle to fitter one's writing 
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with prudlgious wmiict spcdftcally a{:knoit]ett|;e (heir t!ebl 

unless they were sure of their sottrce and sccuracy of unctestandiDi?, Yet 
it IS equully^ or e\TO more, dUliculL to accept the theory a completely 
inilepcndent foiellccLimJ growth in the face of such strikipg simtbritles 
both Jti JundametiLal ideas and in detitlU, partkYdarly In view of the 
evidence oF (xdtttcal and commercial eotHacts between the two people. 

One eiiormoiis difTictiJty in appredaiinje commentaries on Plato and 
in resolving divergent opinions stems from the very nature of his 
writings arnl personality. Both are rich und cooiplCT^ and an bgenious 
scholar can easily dig out tracts from Plato's Diaia^ues to suit his 
objective. Ip fact, many students have done so, and Plato has been 
revealed at v^arious times "35 a cmnplete sceptic and as a compkie 
mysde, as a pupil of Aqillniis, ns a Cambridge Flatotitst and as one of 
Nature^s Hailjol men^ as an early Christjan and as a v'ery early 

Whether Plaiti was Intlumced hy Indian docirmrs nr nol, his phllo- 
KOpUy, as lhat of Greece tn general^ has its own distinctive personality. 
Whilst the sogt? of the Upontshads wnre principally concerned with 
moksha^ release from ihe cy'cle of births, Plato mainly preached about 
the furmation of an idea! stale. He raised the concept of dualistic 
mysticism from a religious belief to scientific theory and made it a 
dominant principle of Weslera pbfla$ophy by transfonning Ji Into a 
philosophic system embracing the whole cootios.^^® Again, there are 
many things in Platon's Dhhi^ues which are alien to the Indian mind. 

Just as Pbto departrrl From hh teacher^ Socrates, so did his greaiesi 
pupil, Arlstork, depart from him^ although Aristotle bter kepi a good 
deaf more Fbtonism m his thinking than is often admitted. He shared 
Plato's concern for the goodness of persomtl and social life, and his 
ideal of cerlain and Unctuingifig knowledge. But, although he did not 
completely reject tranisceudent realities, he did Ihfnk that “the ob¬ 
jects of philosophic knowledge must be found In and through the 
wofij our senses show us, and not In an altogether tmn.vcendent world 
of eternal realities knowable only by the disembodied reason.Less 
attractive ideologically than Flato^ although more orderly, Aristotle 
refused to believe lhat the world was anything but rtfil. Yet he had 
accepted as a young pupil the whole of Plato's philosophy, mduding the 
doctrine of ideas, ami the immortality and transmigration of the soul. 
If he later felt compelled to depart from iL he could not make a clear 
break, riiilo's. legacy never fully left him and his metaphysics runda- 
mentally remained the same. "For aU his reoctimi towards the stand¬ 
point of cotnmon sense andempIrkaL fact,'' observe?-€omford, ^'Aristotle 
coufrl never cease to lie a Platon ist.^'^** Hh ideali^, however, lakes a 
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de&nite shape in his hifmonislic wwIlS, the Eikics and the PoUiks^ and 
bis best knovvn ccfitributjoii thus ties in the sphere of moral pbilasophy. 

Althou^ no one has sug^ted any contae! or imitujil iflEueuce be¬ 
tween Aristotle and the factous Indian political thinker^ fCauiitynH 
Sjticlorep An TncMan hL<norian, luw noted in b redeni study sufikiiSit 
pamllets and contrasts between the jystems of these two phDcisopberB 
to siigsest the value of n dose compArAlivc study of their ideas. KaiitUyu 
was a contemporary of Alexander^ tbon^h younger In years thnn 
Aristotle, it w-as, in tact^ only two yeara after the death of Aristotle 
in M2 B.c, that Kautilyo becsiine fhc prime minister of Chandra^u^^ta 
Maury a (32D-306 Salctoce suggests that in spite of divergeaces, 

there b 0 fundamenUi] jhaBnrity between Lheir viewi concerning the 
nature anrl functions of the itnte. For instancep both regard justice as 
ihc basis of the slater and self-suHklciicy in rrtaiccrs of fotsd* armcft 
forts, and so as ita i^eral funedon. Both shar^c the view that 
the slate mmi be froucenned with vtnDep iind Iwth stress the idea of 
happiness in rebtion to the slate* Arrongat the contrasts, Saletore points 
out that whn§t Aristotle's state b to be happy io botatlon, well ad- 
mi iilsiered 'with good laws and without conqueslSt Rati Ulya could not 
cfMicelve of a happy state unless It hnii conquered its neighbouring 
stoles,*** 

During the period when Aristoile flourhJicd, contact between India 
aitd Greece became much closer^ almost direct Bls piince^upit| 
Alexarider, had cstaljUshed Greek pammoufilcy tn (he northwestern 
port of India. And, If the pnemattne death of Alesander In 123 b.c, 
had not been followed by that of Aristotle himself a year later^ it fs 
not imlikdy that Arlstoik would have visited India, tneeling the 
scholars be so much wanted to, dr would have received Indbii 
scholars In Greece, Whatever may have been the polltlca] cocLsequeiKes 
of AltEaridet'* death and the dbintegration of the ^bfacedoniiiii Empire, 
the luflo-Greek cultural parinershlp did tiol receive as mudi tmpetus 
for e'tpatison ns It might othenru^ have^ 

Amongst the factors that contributed to cultural tnterocKirjW between 
Indb and Greece p a major one muat have been the olSiiity between 
Indian anti Creek attitudes. Both were inqidsifive peoples, firmJy bn- 
lievinf fn reason. In Indbi, one often finda the gam {teacher) njdEfTi ff 
tberfj 3 'o (pupitj to be sceptieaJ and always quesUonJng; (doubt) 

ii the atcpphig-stooe to spiritual knowledge. Kever considered to- be In 
coaiflkt with the right kind of faith* honest doubly In fact, was considered 
a corrective to the t-xceses of the Uttrr, The divine value of an hmm 
doubt b not (o be ilcnitd. Whilst the guru Is the gu^ in the quest and 
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hi! alone can dispd the ikflcmsi of ignoraiKe, t)uf ^ya mmt draw the 
§;ani out by hia IntcUectuui sceptlcisnii exercised with the utmost 
respect for the gurui An Indian disciple is a blend of hiteUectua] indt' 
pendeflcc and esttreme devotion for his teacher^ attributiii{{ all of his 
accompUshments to the latter. Halo, tn this respect, was a true Indian 
sis>'a, for he ftave Socrates all the credit for his own wisdom. The Juana 
Vo (3 of the Bhagavad Gita literally means the path of timon through 
the knowledge and perception of God achieved by hitellectual realization. 
The importance attached to reason in the Gita a very great. Krishna 
asks Arjuna to seek salvation in the wisdom of reasoR.^'" 

The teachings of both the ancient Greeks and the Indians are often 
in a dialogne form, cither between the ‘'knowing guni" and the “doubt- 
trg aisya” or between two equally matched intellectuals bolding divergent 
views. Already in the early Upanishads, the dialectic mcibod was ti^ 
to explain empirical and transcendental truths. Knowledge about 
Brahman was Imparted through a systern of samvaila (discussion)— 
diattnet from viwdii {dispute)—and the discussion prt^resscrl grodualiy 
Tram the empirical to the transcendentat intetpretatJon. The dialectic 
method of the Buddha's argument, in whidi he starts by putting himself 
in the mental position of the questioner gmduaUy leading his opponents 
up to hts condurions. b the same as that of the Sociatk dialogue.^’^ 
The Greeks, like the Indians, were constantly seeking a Tehgian and 
philosophy of Life w'hich would affect oQ their activities and produce 
c()uilibriuin and a sense nf harmony. 

GeographkoUy and climatically India b very different from Greece, 
Comprising as it does the land and islands scaiicrctt around the Aegean 
Sea, Greece has, unlike India, no real rivers that are navigable and 
suitable for ports, and do fore^, although in ancient times it Is said 
to have been more wooded than now. But in spite of these differences ft 
b nuteworthy that both nations chose mountains as the abode of their 
gods: the Greeks chow Ol^unpus and the Indians the KimalHyas.^^'' By 
and large, oeitlwr the Greek Olynrplao gods, nor the Indiau Himaiayan 
deities are credited with having cteuted the world. In fact, Zeus b “one 
of the very few gods with recogntable and undoubted Indo-Gcrmanie 
names, Djeos, the well-atlesled sky and rain-god of the Aryan race,"”* 
Giviniiy Tn Greece, as in Indio, was cheap: in fact, in India, oil betngs 
are supposed to ha\T the divine spark within them. There was a god 
for everything. Both in India and Greece, gods, such as Indra and 
Zeus, occasiODaily came down and practiced deceit, disguising them- 
selves in order to obtain the affcctioo.'i of mortal women. Both races 
addressed thdr gods on equal terms. Ifnlike the Indian gods, Isowei-er, 
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Ulc GrMk gwis ww¥ mnlkioiis, twisting human beings tl>ey dM not like. 
And there wai no higher gocl» ai there was in Inrlia, to check iheir 
arhitTBiiness, 

Both Indians and Greeks were fascinated by nuitheinatics and meta¬ 
physics. Mathematics excilrd the Greeks most: rJatd was an ardent 
student and over the door of his Acndemy was Inscribed “a credit in 
Mathematics a requited," Fond of gBOnictry, the Gfedtl Instinctively 
looker] for unity and order in the universe. 

Most Greeks were neither pleasurr-seekers nor Ascetks and accepted 
life as ft came. In ancient India, although there were ascetics, the great 
majority oI people ied a healthy life of comfotl tuiti, in fact, revelled 
' in phy.dcal pleasures without regonling Ihcm as tvfl or immoral. The 
common conception of ancient India as a country of forest retreats, 

I hcrmilages, and saint-philosophers is grossly incorrect, life in andent 
I India was divided between a highly organiecd and sophisticated temporal 
life oil the one hand, and the simple and austere life of rdigkius faith 
and spiritual advanceirimt on the other. It was a tnalerially arfvanced, 
fOcJaliy rnlightmed. and prychotogically uninhibited society tn which 
the pleasures oI the ftesh received healthy attention. 

Although at ttmes saints may seem to be more than abundant in 
India, she has had her share of sceptics and heretics Fven the beliefi 
of Hinduism prescribed the fourfold goal of hnnian life: dfianiia^ erlini, 
kamit, and rwo^ja. These are not essiiy transhuhle terms, but they 
generally mean righteousness, prostwrity, enjwnifflil, and Bberatmii, 
Hbido piety which aimed at moksa fintegratfon of the individual wliJi 
the universal resulting fn the cessation of tTansmigratian) through jnamt 
yo^tt (meditation), karma yog® (selfless action), and hkaiti ya^a 
(devotion), allowed ai! three avenues to run ilimugh the four tfjArwmtfj, 
iw stages of (deal life of equal duration. The young aspirant began as a 
tirakmackari pledged to a life of abstinence and study, at the end of 
which he entered the life of » yH&ajtha f householder), raising a (amRy 
and discharging his duties to society. Pursuit of wealth and pleasure 
was permitted within the bounds of moral Taw. After the espir)* of the 
period of active life, the griha-stha with his wife retired tn a forest retTKit 
10 merlilate on things of the spirit in quietude and Hve the life of a 
MHuprastha. Free from Hxial bondage, and enriched by knowledge as 
wcU as ejtperience, he could reflect more prufttably o»v the problems of 
life and reality, ft w«.s only after this, a kind of refreher course, (hat the 
recluse could qualify to become a sannayasm, renouncing all worldly 
tJOKcuioits, pleasUTvs, and tics of family, nation. sikI community. A 
Mtimiy.ishi harl nri m.slc, no rriigion. ami no fionre. He led the life of 
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a watidcriug pr<iiitinT* taliiij; :il rVf*rvivhiTr and esduiivply dp- 
V4;»ted to ihe srmi:e ul Ccjd. This was tbr pe^ oi the idea] life and had 
en(irmf;us pr-cst^e miih The iai:l nf i\s prestige aknr 

suggests that ii wit sclihun attained Tn foc i, tnarc often than not rhr 
whole scheme of life wa? not praclice^J os jire^iirjbed. 

Whilst the Greek cUdli^aiion, hrillbiit for iti splendid achievements, 
was iinhnppily shortdivefli the ancient indian dvilization has coRlinued 
ro grow and, in spite of its various vic^altudes, has retained its onginal 
spirit Thus spirit is best described as ihc tendency, whilst finding joy 
and hotmony fn the present, to reflect, as the Greeks did, on the 
supremacy yf an inner Although ancienl Greece U supposed to 

be the Fountainht'ad of European civillEaiian, it h India, becaitse of 
her organic continuity fn cultural ilcvdiipfnent. which ts perhaps doser 
in spirit ami aullook to ancient Greece ihiiti the nations of presenl-diiy 
Europe^ Withoat questioning the litimense legacy of Greece to Western 
civilization, it must be obsen^ed that the nvxleni Europeans are in many 
ways diJTerent from the ancient Greeks. 

The most typical feature uf tine ancient Greet mind was a sense of 
ihe wbofeness of dungs. For esampici a typical Greek was severai 
things at onccp just as Solon was political and econotnic reformer, man 
of business, and poet. The Itself was not a machine for governing, 
hul something which touched almost the whole of life, fti eonirasl* Ute 
modern mind dividcsj specbltws^ thinks in categories. This difference 
is reflected in the contrast between Greek atirh f<jr e^tample, Gothic 
arLs; between Greek tragedy and Enidtsh classical! drama. Tn contrast 
TO the Greek heritage, Gothic architecture delights in a multiplirify 
of parts and Elizabelhan tragedy in the whole complesky and richness 
of life. One could cut a scene from Shakespeare—and he has often 
been abridged—but not from a Greek play. The Greek hem was an 
attenq»t to combine the rirrucs which the later Westetn world divided 
l>etwi!«n the knight and the churchman. The sharp distinciion which h 
tiormally drawn between the physical and the spiritual worlds the 
body and the souk was foreign to the Greeks at lea^i imlil ihe time of 
Socrates and plaio.™ The Greeks had a sense of beauty, pariicularly in 
connection with the human form and it$ sinroimdings^ wbkb led to 
perfect order and balancet even an aesthetic mysticfauii m their art and 
literature. 

Yet it was this Greek trskterce on the wholeness of things, on reason 
as much as forntr on seeking boldly to explahi all Emture In nature's 
lemw, Thai laid the fouiKlallOfis of sdence and of Western civilitatlon. 
With aTI their Ttrt'e of philosophy* the Greek^s examined nature not only 
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affeclfanatdy but critically. For ceniurfci they cotnbtoed philqw»phy 
and Edence la one adventutous truest, and set mil to explain Iho wotld 
is all liA aspects. Although they ven hardly scientists in the modem 
sense, for they lacked the meihodkal, accurate, and detailed power of 
observation and of relating observed facts to theory, it was their 
philosophy wlitch gave birth to science. Thry considered wisdom rmt 
its a *'mere theotelical esplanalion of the world but also a definite 
practical attitude towards life, in this respect Gieeh thought shows a 
striking amllarity with the main trend of the Indian philo«nJlilcaI 
systen.’''** 

Amongst the Western peoples, the Greeks were the first to attempt 
to devise an articufcite system of concepts concerning the universe and 
the unknown. They iovailed the word ‘"phitosophy,” and thrir ob¬ 
servations and refieeboas on such problems as the origio and nature 
of maUer. of mind, of goodness, of truth, of reality, and on a vast variety 
of other th wiws, all consiitulcd part of their philosophy. But ihey 
distinguished philosophy from mythology and also from the pursuit of 
knowledge for atUltarian enrfa, A philosopher was n dislntereslifd .seeker 
of knowledge, wanting to biow for the sake of knowing.^ 

The origins of the cultural greatness of ancient Greece lie, slgnifi- 
canlly, In Asia Minor. Ancient Greece, it may be rccaUed, comprised 
two parts, European and Asian, divided or joined by the Aegean Sea. 
The Aslan part of Greece. Ionia, was colonized, according (□ early tradi¬ 
tion, by refugees from the European side of Greece or the Greek main¬ 
land, who were escaping front the Dorians and other tribes, and the 
general similarity between loniana anrl Greeks was fraieied and in¬ 
creased by the frequent and growing intercourse between t]«m. Al¬ 
though they sprang from the same stock, they were not the same 
peopfe. The Europeno Greets were a miaed race as were the lonians; the 
tntennlimg elements in European Greece come from the north, and in 
Ionia they Frcm Asia. Later, a large Ionian immigratlan Into 

Europe formed an Important section of Europtan Greece. Indeed, be¬ 
tween these two peoples there had always csisted bitter rivalry. It was 
th e se lonians, the Gracco-.Asiani, who not only ushered in an era of 
inleltectiuil revolution in Greece, but constituted its most progreialve 
and enterprising section. Greek thoughti rationalistic as well as 
empiricist, owes its inception to the Ionian school Of philosophy Ootn- 
prising Thales. Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, 
Fj'lhagniaa, and others. Herodotus, the tether of history, and Hlp- 
pocrales, the founder of scientific medicine, although both Dorians, 
wrole In Ionic. Homer, loo, most likely came from Smyrna (Iznur), 
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located in the nordsem part of ihf Asnn west con^L Atsoih Gredt 
aULbor of tbe can^e from Asia Minor^ Even the bumble origuis 

ol the dranui, a real li^ernry ndiieii'emeot <m the pari of Atticai 

iure suu^t in Asin Minor and the lomc dement of the Athenian 
popnlatinn. Delivering the Gifford J-ectines half a cenLiiry a^^o, Sir 
William Ramsay observed: "'The f^enerat tendency id modern eslimalcs 
of Greek thought h to regard Alliens as the 'Eye of Grwee, Mother of 
ArlSp and Eloquence/ wherenas the tirne source of almojit every branch of 
literature and lienee, and the earliest ftrcai names in almust every 
departmenir belong to the cities and colcmies of Um Old-Ionkm."^” 

In Lradng the origins of abstract ideas in remote aiiUqiiity, It must 
be admitted that one can hardly be cerLaiii or ciipect unanimity amongst 
schoLirs. Whilst schoiacs during the last century were generally receptive 
to the theory of Eastern influence on Creek thought the modetn 
iendCDcy hajc been to deny or duniouih it. Typical of this atiitude is 
Nilsson who denied the origin of Greek dnalism in the doctrine of 
Zoroaster concerning the con lest between good and cvul In the world 
but traces II in 'Tiato's doctrine of the antithesis between the perishable 
and changeful world of pbeni:Tniena and the etemal nnd bigher world of 
I he Fc^niis/'*^* Tbl's may be an overst retched InterprEtatidti of PLi tonic 
tbouglit bui the theory of siibstaniiol Eastern Influeoci;, 1110* can be an 
e:tnggcrated estimate. The comnnmication of philnstirijliy Is in genfraS 
e?:ceedinfily difftruU; at be$tf ody iragments of thought can Ik iransr 
mi tied through byers of peoples, periods, or religions, No record ha.^ 
been found to su^cest that tlie Greeks possessed any written Indion 
works or vice versa. FurLhemiore. even if they bad had access to some, 
it is doubtftll [f they could liavc teed them or had ibem translatwl 
Whatever scholarly communicatloa there between the two peoples 
was oral. 

There is no doctmieptary evidence to prove Tndian Jnlliience on 
G™k thought. The evidence whfdi has sun^ivctl h largely dftumatantiaJ 
and is far from being condusfw. lit fact, it consists of riedtidive reason¬ 
ing, not of certflin proof; bowev'crj it is strongly sugg^tive and renders 
the theory* of Indian mfiuente on Creek ihouKht well within the reolTni 
(if probability. First, there h considefaiib evidence of close font act 
between India aud Greece. Second, according to Greek tradition, Thales. 
Empedocles, and others tmveDed to Orienlal countries lo study 
philasMJphy.^^ Thirds the myalJeal resemblance and parallels at times 
ane too close and too fmjiienl to tie purely coIncitlcntaJ. Fourth p features 
which arc atttibiisedi to an Indian origin are much in chamrirr with 
Indian thoUKht and alien lo Greek attitudes. Finally* these concepts and 
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CONTACT BY CONQUEST 


usTUr TJtE Greek dties of Ionia weire caplured by Cyrus in 546 
ihe Greeks lived iindiALurbed by nciEhbont’in^ powm. At first the Greek 
dite offered little reslstmice and Petsiui domioatiop was mild. ITw 
Greeks were left to develop tbdr own culture aad tnsLtlntlonSi except 
for whai they voluntarily adopted from the Persians, whose kins wss 
looked upon by the distant Greeks as the supreme cmbodiiiiefH oi 
earthly power and glory, l&Lcr, however^ the conflict became more 
serious. A rersian punitive espedition against Athens and Er^trla was 
defeated in 490 Athens becanif the chimpfon of Greece, and fear 
of Persian power compelled the Greeks to organufe into a njubm. They 
were unable to achieve potiticaS imiLyp but^ a cultural unityp with local 
divergences, was developed. Thus bep^n the great clasdea! age of 
Greece. It was the period of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle^ Periefes, 
Herodotus^ Sophocles atid Euripides, the Athenian democracy^ and un- 
|;mralleled prosperity^ 

During the fourth century howwer, inlernal strife and tofifiict 
set in followed by chaos. Between 5S4 and IIS E.c, PhflJp of Majcedoiila 
completed his conque.xt of Greece and uniUd tl undcf his rule. After 
his death two year^ later, he was succeeded by bh sna, .Alexander^ who 
rose to become one of the most famoU!^ cont|ueroira of history. Once 
Greece was stabiliwf and reorganized, it wa^ table that they should 
proceed against their traditional cnemyi^ Persia. In III Ale^nder 
soundly defeated the Persian army led by the king himself. Two years 
later he finally demolished Persian power by defeat in{s their army (which 
included Indian contingents under Lhe command of the Bacirkn and 
Arachosliin satraps! at Gaugamda. AlecLsnder's victory ms an eiccep- 
tional feat, for few empires in histmy have been as powerful as thal of 
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Darius, and Alexander cmer;;cd m the macbaJIcnged ruler of a vast em¬ 
pire stretebing ftoin Greece well tnlo Iran. Tlie meteoric rise of 
Alexander m^ked a new epoch m world history and kilroduccd aa era 
of Graeci^llacirdotiiaij ascendancy which, though shra-t-iiv4?d, left mi 
indelible mark on Western civdijiiition. Few periods of European history 
have $ecn greater politlcu] changes than the ccniiiry and a half that 
followi-d the emergence ol Alexander's power 

Determined to conquer the ensiern part of the Persian Empire and 
India, Mexundcr with a Graeco-Persmn army crossed the Hindu K.u$h, 
invaded the Punjab in 326 n c. and defeated, at lieav>^ cost to bimsdf^ its 
ruler Paumva (Forus). AJexandeJ' wanted to press eastward toward the 
Ganges Valley and Magadha, but his troops refused to advance, for they 
were too lirecl to face the powerful monaicb of Magndho- Thvy liad 
beard rumouis of a vast natLoo Prasioi {Sanshrit Fraebytj eastern) ruled 
by a king named Xandtam^ with a mighty army^ Alexander humetf 
was anxious to keep going till he reached the sea which he believ’^i os 
did Aristotle, endrcled the earth and commimicated with the Ca^ian 
and the Persian Gulf. He was also anxious 10 see the Ganges and the 
area through whkh It flowed, because be had been told that the Ganges 
was much more impressive than the Indus, the sheer magnitude of which 
had already filled him with surprise, despite already having seen the 
KilTt the EuphmteSi and the Tigris; ^'No country he had hitherto 
visited was SO populnus and well culilvaied, or abounded In so many 
valuable productions of nature and of art^ as that part of India through 
which he had led his army.^'® And when he was mfonned of the evvu 
greater nehes and beauty of the country ahead, was naturally eager 
to conthiue on. 

Tlie coiorced withdrawal from Tndia was a shock lo Alexander from 
which he never recovererl. Hr suffered a forthcr ^lous blow xvheu 
hb most trusted connnanikr drank blmAcIf to death. In the midsummer 
of 323 B.C. at the age of thitiy-twc, hr fell ill; heavy drluking aggravated 
hb illness and resulted in bis de.^th> Although mstrane alcohoti™ was 
rare in Greece, Alexander was much addicted to drinking and,, accorduig 
to Pulycleitiis of Lniisa, was always acdMipaiiicd to camp by Bute 
players^ both male and female, who drank with him untU daybreak. 

The military and political jfreBtness of Alexander is beyond question* 
anil even before his early death he had become a legendary figure. Had 
he lived longer, there La no telling what inffuences he might hav® broEight 
to bear cqi world bistoiy,* He had becomr increasingly ambitious and 
drefimed of aanqiiddng the wodrL He considered himself a drv^iue hero 
and employed his power ruthtcssly to gain succ^ and obedience^ In a 
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state of angler sid dnirikmties£, be murdered his friend Clilus with bis 
own hands, and bh tieat gimera], t^armcnioD^ was dispatched by hired 
assassins. In tbe pursuit of power be bad tost persona] peace.^ If 
Alexander was v-alngloriouSp and at Umes cruel and vengeful p it wa^ 
probably the legacy of bis superstitious^ schemingp and btie-ridden 
mother^ Olympias. Although only half-Greek Umselfj Alexander wu 
full of the Greek spirit of inquiry^ having been tutored by Aristotle^ In 
^itr of the fact that the Macedoniana regarded tbeutselves as BeUenes^ 
the Greets refused to treat them m a part of the Greek nation jind* 
indeed, called them barbaroL Aristotfe himself was not, strictly yak¬ 
ing, a Greeks hut tame from Stagirus in Chalcidiee, east of Macedonia. 

Alexander was frustrated in hb phuis to advance further east, to 
buUd great roads, and to set up seu comniuiilcutifma, but he did succeed 
{n estahlUhing a Cfspco-Asiaii enipirc. Although thb empire did not 
survive bb death, it left behind a bridge cannecting the principal 
centres of ancient civibxationj. Acrcss this bridge began a traffic in ideas 
and culture, thus enriching the course of human history. His expedition 
10 Indio, in terms of cultural intercourse between East Eind West, can 
only be compared to the discover)' oi a direct sea route to India by 
Vasco dsh Gama. Like da Gania> Alexander did noi dboovej- a new 
country I nor did be opeo up u forbidden land, but be did Inaugurate a 
new process of ctdittrai fusioup and greatly increased and enhanced the 
existing cultural rebtiDOshlps * 

Alexander fpimdrd about seventy new cities with the aun of crating 
a mixed Greek and Asian empire; of tbse Alexiindria in Egypt was 
the greatest, later becombig an important centre of cominerec and 
culture for the HelknTc and Roman worlds.^ Aiming by nunTiage to 
bring the Asians and Greeks together in coTTiTnnn military semce and 
thus create a joint commonwealth, he took two Asian brides—Roximen 
daughter of Oxyartes of Bactiia, and Statira, daughter of Derius from 
Tran—and more feu thotisand of Ms troops iDcIuding eighty of 

his principal associates, such m Hephaestion omd SeleucuXp married 
Asinn women. N^tturally^ these Aslan brides tran^itted some of tfieir 
culture to Creek familitSu* 

On his Indian expedition Alexander wa; accompanied by a numt>er 
oi scholars whuse purpose was to acquire knowtedee about ideas and 
tcligicmsH Hh smH also mirvcyed the roads in the .Asian areoS;, which led 
to increasing Lraflic both in commerce and culture, ^ilajiy of Alexander's 
companions and officers were men of high attainments in iitemture and 
sdetKe. Some of them wrote their mcfliairs fecordlng thdr biTpressions 
of India, Whilst some wildly exaggerated tales received currency due lo 
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iruiccurali* iib^erviitiat] ami imprecise wrltiriKi the Creek? learned much 
about Indkn ihou^t aod lore, AristoUc, ha^ioir retired to Athens, 
could not acfofi^pany Alexander but had sent in hi$ stend his nephew 
CaUistheuftS of Othiynthus, A pMosopher and hbtor™.^ Anaxardius, 
a Dcmocriiean, aad his pupil 1^‘irhoa (27S n.c ) formed the 
PyrrhoniiiJi school of sceptic thought before the time of the Stoics anil 
Epicureans, are also said to have atiocnpanied Ale^xander on his eastern 
caiupaigD. Alexander's first hall beyond the Indus was at the grea* 
scat of Tfidian leamlnj;. Takshashila, a lar^ge and prosperous city from 
which he sent his uftiniatuin to Poms. 

Anxious to acquaint hitn^lf with Inilian thoughtr Alexander made 
conlact with Indian sa^s and schnlars. According to Arrian^ he had very 
much wanted one of ihe Todkii ascetics to join him, '^since he so much 
admired their endunuice/' The lodLin ascelici, luiwever, rejcclHl 
Alexander's overtures pointing out that his conquests meant noihing to 
them and that they had no need oi anythiivg he hod. An old Indian 
soge^ Dandniuis, dismissed both offers of wealth imd threats of death 
with equal contempt. After this InvitatJou had been rejected, Alexander 
finally persuaded another Indian, Calaims, to accompany him,^^ So 
keen was Alexander to have Indian with him, that, having failed 
lo pefsimde more than one to join him, he began capturing many of 
them charging that th^ bud helped the enetnEcs of the Macedonians, 

Alexander's exjiedltlon appears to have made little Impoct on the 
contemporary Indian mind, for no men! Jon of I he event occruts in tbr 
litermture of the period. I t seems that Tndki did not view the appearanre 
i>f Greeks on her son with undue worry or fosclnatJOn. The Greeks 
were Icnowti to Indians under the Persian form of their name 
(also yoifu and JVfiuJtfl) which was Ihe Sanskrit form of the Persian 
Vaufta^ which in turn was a derivative of tonmn^ The TndUns did nnt 
even leam that the (iret^ called themMlves Hellenes, and India received 
nothing of the culiure of iheir counlry from tbem,“ Indeed, AlexanderV 
expedition lo India ha? been described by scholars, ji,ich as E. B. !iiive]l, 
as nothing more than a mere raid, imiking little difference lo India 3nd 
leaving behind no Impression on Indian ctvilizaiion. For the- cnnditions 
which made Greek cuUure an inspiration for her Roman conquerors 
bad no counterpart in India. The Indo*Aiyan3^ unlJkc the Romans^ 
hfid their classic literature^ their qiics and philosophy, befora Athens 
was buili * . . and at the cIoseM contact of Rellmic and Indo-Aryan 
culture the latter had by far the greater vitaltly and creative power, 
Havell points out^ as (toes Coorruiraswamy, that no Greek mscriptions 
have yet been fiiscovTTed in India, Yet tbetc arc scholars^ such as 
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\\>berf VVuidisdi^ mi Niese, who havo dainicd ihitl lAdiom dvUi^tioD 
waa a by-product of iht Alactdonlan civllifailan. UTitlst it is undtfr- 
5tai:idab1o ihot there should have been a tendency in tbt West lo ex¬ 
aggerate the inBiicnce of Greece on India k it h fsiatAstie to assert thit! 

.. we can say that Greek cub tire in western Asia, caused by Alexander^ 
led to the growth there of the idea of spiriluai unity, as painted out hy 
Oimtianity, and that by inspiring Chiuidragupta to form the Maury a 
Empire Alexander caused the spread of Buddhism and perhaps the 
iinlm of China under the first Hah Dynasty.^"'* In one statement all 
cotutiderations of hUtcifjcal evidence, context, and chronology have 
been subordinated to wishful thinking. 

The only permanent effect of Alexander's mid seems to have been 
the establisbmerit of a numbnr of Yavnna ^iiltments tu the ULtara- 
pathn.’^ Even the shon-fived adnunislmtion .Alexander tried lo establish 
was copied from the Achacmenian model not nnfumiliar to India. 
Furlhermorc. negoliaiicms between the rtidfans and Greeks were chan¬ 
nelled through Persian itiierpreters. An indirect political result of 
Ale3aindcr‘s tiucursion, however, was the deslmction of the petty states 
of the oorthwcfiLem parts of Indiap thus paving the w^ay for the rise of 
the Maurya Empire. Although cm the whok the country was left undi.^- 
lurbedt one caiinot dtey that Hebmism had been brought to the very 
doorstop of India and that the ccnlories-<rfd iodirecl and sporadic 
contact between Indians and Greeks was thereaJter itiade direetp ex¬ 
tensive, and close, lead inn to an mteusificntion fd the processes of cultural 
interaction. These processes were in po small measure sustained and 
advanced by the sn>>sequent emergence of the Indo-Greck kinrsdoms 
m northwest India. 

The death of Alexander in j 2.1 a,C. precipitated the Greek world 
into an ertaergenci* for which no provisinn had been made, and serwtis 
repercussJons followed. Alexander, who even in hw own short life span 
had come to he known as the Greats was in fact a restless person who 
preferrefl conquest lo the consolidation of power, andf possibly, even war 
for its Own sake, fie cave, in any case, less attention to the or^^amzatitm 
and administration of the tctriton'^ he connuered than "*to purely 
ttiilitar3' problems am! mailers afTectiiig I he bjisis o{ hss own personal 
fie pihered a vast empire slreidiins itont the Aegean Sea 
LO the Indus, but, if he had lived longer, H said that be would not 
have known what to du with it, except conquer more. Dbregard of 
or|;^i^Lion, coupled with Alexander's extreme cmicemrattan of power 
tn hts own hands Pud the nithleso eKWUtion of his expansfonist <lesigns, 
left behind no powerful body to effectively fill the v'acuum created hy 
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his dcsLh. DisafTectioD, db$ension$, and disirusi had already cxacerbalMl 
rdstions bciamn hia commanders tn his onro lifeilme. In the Utter 
years of his life, Akxander Lad become tar more deajJOtic and tyranni¬ 
cal, eren mote so than he had been in the early days when be had 
destroyed the ancuni city of Thebes to warn the Greeks not to repeat 
iheir efforts fo throw off the hlacedotuan yoke. Having styled hJmseif 
a god, he bad cotiw to lean heaTily on the Persian artstocracy. Old 
friends were cmiEidertitf more dangerous than adversaries, and they were 
promptly eliminated on the slightest suspicion. His progress "through 
.Asia was marked by court intrigues, polttkal trials, and the Uquidation 
of subversive eTements. life last two yeara saw a reign of tsrw among 
his high officers and provinda) govrirnors, and his death may have 
ajiUclpated A major rebellioi] in Greece,”’* The aiisence of a legal heir, 
or a recognised successor, w an outsiarding soldier provided the op- 
fKHlunity for Alexander's generals to eliminaie the remaining members 
of his {amily, including his posthumously bora son, and to fight it out 
for power amongst themselves. Pcrsotiai ambition dominaled their de¬ 
votion to the dytiasly. It was fortmmte for ibcni that at this time no 
foreign power was strong cnouidi or aggressive enough to lake advantage 
of their confikt. A prolonged Struggle fw dominatimi inevitably followed 
fc 3 . 32Z to 281 and Alcsaader'.s loosely knit empire split into a 
number of component pans, each ruled by a Macedonian dynast with 
all the pojiqj of monarchy. Of these, three kingdoms were most im¬ 
portant: Syria including the caateni part of Alexaiider's kingdom, Egypt, 
and Macedonia. The largest and the ridicsl was Syria, w'hcre Selcucus 
established his dynasty wltli bfe capita) tn the great diy of Antioch; 
the Ptolemies, descendants of Ptolemy Lagus, ruled Egypt with 
Alexandria as their capital, and ccmtrolled the sea; and Macedonia, 
of which Greece was stEl a dependency, after much bloodshed and 
strife passed on to the descendants of AtiiigpRus. Seleticns tried to ex¬ 
pand into India in 306 s.c. but had to retreat before the forces of the 
powerful empire of Chandragupta Mainya. The M-inryan king probably 
married a Greek princess, acquired targe parts of the former Greek- 
Asian kingdom, and receive at his court a Greek envoy. Magaathenes. 
who has left Iwhind invaluable infoimstton on the Tndiu of his day. 

The founders of these djmasties vrere soidkrs who wge prindpaJly 
concerned with retauitng their power and who were "gtnetnily wpected 
to niarry their sisters to keep the stock pure,”*' MaccdfFtiia wms the 
arigind naticmal nionEtrchy, and the other (wo were in a way usurpers, 
hach of them, esperiany at the beginning of their rise to power, had 
ambitinns of gaining absolute supremacy over the others and restoring 
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Altijuuidrr'^ cinpircL CoiLsequenilYi thitse kitigdomfi fought Lhffnisdvea 
to exhaustion before the RumanSj^ who Md begun to emerge as a 
domfEuinl IntcmattonBl power duiing thb perfodj established their 
sovereignty mer them. Macedonia was ibe ftrat to foJl to Rome in 167 
and \i was follow^ by Figypt m JO s.c. The Syrum kLngdon^^ 
plagued by rebeHJons and succession troubles^ pursued n precarious 
fn varying <legrees of indeperLdenoe between ilic Romam on 
the one aide and the ParthLins, ihe Inheritors of the AchasnenJan 
Empire, and the Maurynns cm tlie other, tmin the rise tri the Amb 
power in ihr seventh ciaiiury. Bui for all practical parpo^^ the Syrian 
kingdom ceased lo be Lmpottaot after about 160. u.e. 

These powers are coinmonly calJcd ‘"Hdknistic ” a tenn originally 
applied lo nofi-Crieeks who adtnireii and copied Greek d^ilkatioD, and 
the period of ibeir independent existente (323 to 30 b.c,) h slmitarly 
designated 

U'hatcvcr the polkica! consequences of tliesa cunUkts and sWfw 
may btiFC beco> they certainly caused krgcHscale movewnts of peoples^ 
as distinct from armies and horded of nomads, from One area to the 
other. Tbus^ people living in ilL$:tant regioiut came into closer contact 
with each other and accelerated the processes of cultural [nierermrse. 
Axia becatnt] a land of cEpportimiiy for Greeks. Greek soldiers were soon 
followed by Greek traders and settlers to large numbers to Egypt 
and the far cotTieni of the former Persian Empire. Inevitably their 
Asian counterparts raponded rn a similar maoner. Consequently, the 
foKfjwing Hellenistic Age saw the development of thought, both sd- 
entihe and philosophical in which a variety of natlotm] traditions were 
freely mixed. 

The Mauiyait kings, i^ipecrally the first three, mamtainet! do« 
diplomatic relations with the Hellmtstic kingdoms. Syria, which was 
the htBne proi-ince of Sdeuciis and his snccessots, was in close diplomatic 
oaniact with the Mauiyajt Empire of India. Megnsthene^ tired at the 
court of Chandhagupta, and Deimachos came on an ambasiadoriat tnis- 
sion to King Bindusara.^’ The Thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka refers 
to fiw GreA rulers—Amiodiiis. Ptolemy, Aniigonas, Magas, and 
Alexander—and there are indications tliai Asoha’a missionary activities 
had reached Greet states. A. S. Altekar suggests that '‘Asota's Buddhist 
mlEskins were operating in western Asia, Egypt and Macecbnii and 
the rise of the Essene sect, to which Jesus beioneed, has been attributed 
to the influence oi the Buddhist missions/’’* Asoka'i Greek-Arraenic 
Inscription recently eatsvated at Kandahar would further strengthen the 
view that there was dure contact between Mauryan India and the Helkn- 
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bik wmldi mid Limt thtt^ tnuii lK!cfi a wrU-»tablis£iec[ cd«iiy tii 
Greek settlers or Greek-s|M^akiug pe^le to juEtify inscriptloiiis in Greek. 
Megastheiies tells us that \htrt was 3 separate department at Patati|iuUa 
to look after iQT^lpm$, which would indicate Ibe usual pretence of a 
number of foreiKJier 5 !^ such as envoys^ tourists, and traders in the 
Mflur^^an Empire. 

After llic decline of the Maurvan Empire, IndchGreet principalities 
emerged in the dorthwestern region of India, providing yet another 
bridge beiween Itulhi and the HeUenistk world. Alexander's Indian 
cxpediiion, IoIId'h^ as it was by the rise of the ^eleudd kingdom in 
western Asia, created $ett]emedts of Greeks—IndchCrteks or Yavana— 
in the noTlhwestetTi regions of India, althotigh then: is ton^iderahte 
evidence, both lllerary und ouinlsniatk, that even before AJerander’s 
advent, Indo^Greck colonies bad existed in Ibis area. Whilst the Sf aury- 
ans were powerful, the Indo-Greeks remained subdued. They were far 
removed from the centre of ^lauiyan power^ and the [oduence of the 
!>eleudds had always been it best precarious. The decline of the Maiiryan 
pc3wer tm ihe one hand« and the rise of the PaiihiaRM chanengrng the 
Seleucid supremacy on the others made tt possible fur these Indo-Greeks 
10 set up their own independent or seoildtidepeiident states- By ahouf 
250 they had disavowed the Seleucid Empire which at lhat time 
covered Persia and Syria^ ajid forty years later their independence was 
recognized by Antiochus. In alioul 190 n.c. Demetrius 1 bad established 
his aulbority in the Indus re^on and for the test of the century the 
ar^ remained under IndcKGreek rule. iJy this time, these peoples had 
become essentially Indian in religion and thought. Buddhism had been 
prevalent In India for well over two centtirieSp and its exponents had 
developed an cxceptionttlly dymmlc character, a highly sophisticated 
cTBedn ^nd, under Asoka^s inspirailon, an unpnecedented for 
misdonaiy^ work. The greatest of the Indc^Greek king^ was Menander 
(.Milinda) (cff. ISO-160 n.c.), and he was converted to Buddhism by 
N"apsena*^ The Hauryan domination of llic IndchGretltg for a long 
period possibly e-xpedited their adaptatloD to Indian ways. Indeed, to 
describe the Ittdo-Creeks as Greek at all b somewhat mbJeadingf they 
were even leas Greek than modem AiuUmiians are English. 

These Indo-Grtek prindpallties which survived for some two cen¬ 
turies played a very ^Igtiihcant role in both Kdlenistic and Indian 
history. During this pericHl many Greeks settled in India and gtadually 
became integrated into Indian society. Trade between India and the 
Hetfenbiit world increased considerably, and was regarded as enor¬ 
mously imporiani to Seleticin. The outburst of prosperity in that dty 
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between the year$ 17S imd ISO s c*, ajiil the hea^y increase in the nui- 
pul of iu mint, dmoist exactly comcides with the gfe^t period of Indch 
Greek rule in luiliaH from Demetrius to Menander. EoDmiCHis quantitifts 
of ivory and ipioes from India were exhibited by Antlochus TV in his 
triuiLipb at Daphne m Ifrh llifi ftido-Grcek Trade was so brisk 
that ParUita, tliTon^h wtich the land trade passed, also .crew wealthy.^ 
TTif Greek word drt^htna passed into Indian languai^cs ibrongb Prakrit 
drejiTijnc to datfi. 

Although no trace of Greek archl lecture hM ever lieen found in dther 
India nr in the hordertandSk India is indebted to Gr^e for lOipTove- 
fnenls in coinage^ aslrcmwnyp and sculptture.®* Greek sctilpture appealed 
10 ihe Indian ima^inatjont and the Gandhara school of sculpiure, which 
Aourislied in the nonhwejtcni parts of India aad Central Asia, is a fine 
sample of this assfniLlaUoD. The sculpture is Usually described by the 
mime of the ancient territory where it primarily douriihedi Gandhara. 
the capital of which was Purusapura (modeni Peshawm-U although 
other finds of this art form in Khotan and in the vidnity of Kabul 
render thb title somewhat Emsleading. Gmidhara sculpture is also drr- 
scribed ^ Graeco-Buddhbt after the sUtu^ of the Butldlui cast in 
Graeco-Roman style, although this aculpture really developed only after 
the Greek domination of Uus part of India was In the historical past, 
aurl its priucipa] patrons were the Sakas and the Kushans who came 
from Central Asm. 

Tlw! precise chroniilujity of Gamsfhara sculpture is uncertain and ihe 
ijuestions posed by its different styles are an arl hi^iorian's delight. The 
school began to emerge in I he middle of the first centmy b,c- afler the 
decline of Greek power and before the rbe of the Ktishaus. It readied 
its peak roughl}^ between 50 nnd 200 comcicling with the reign of 
the great Kushan kings. None of the sculptures found is later Chan 400. 
7'he best period of Gandhara art was contemporanetms with the Flavian 
and Anionine periods in western Asia and Europe> and with the reliefs 
at Amaravati in South Indk. as well as with many sculptures at 
Mathura. Tlic Gandhara school, howc^Tt, stands apatl from the main 
current of the evolution of Indian art The technique used is, no douhl, 
basically Heltenic, buC H is modined by Irantau, Scy'ihian, and Indian 
tradiiions and trends,, for the period during which Ganflhara art evolved 
witnessed the advent not only of the Greeks, but of other forrigners who 
Tided these territories. About the beginning of the first century b.c.^ 
the tndo-Crecks bad been overpowered by the Parlhians and Sakas^ a 
warlike people of Scythian exLraciion. They ruled over the north western 
parts cil India until Ihe end ol the first century a.d. The new Invader&p 
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caJlcd Yu^h-diib by Chic^ese and Ku^hans by the Indians, brst 

settled briefly In BACtria and In the valley of the Choii;; they then 
penetrated into the Indua tenitory. Their empire, which attained Its 
peak under Kanbka^ was on the crossroads of the HeDenisUCf Persian, 
Chines, and Indian cultures^ and in terms of rullura! intercourse It was 
one of the most productive periods in anciimt hislQf>^^‘ 

The themes dqiicted by tJic Gandhara school are pttrdy Indlaii and 
almost eoedusjvely Buddhist;, and the ima^e of the Buddha tn niimeious 
Kubes dominates the compositions. A major eitpbmtkin of this ap¬ 
pears to be that In the area coaoented Lndiaii cultumi and rdigimts 
inhaences had been at work for a long liniF, and Gjmdbrn'a art^ devoted 
to Indian culture but employing an eclectic tecltnbiuep reaUy represents 
a £t(ige hi the process of assunilatlon of the Greeks in this re^on.^ Once 
IbdianizaUoE had commenced, the Greeks placed Umif ariistfc *kni at 
ihe $ctvice of a foreign religion, an net unpaiBlIekd b HdlenistiiC 
lihiinryi and helped create for St a new art form* Whether the Greeks 
were Buddhbt nr not^ they worked for (he Buddhist world. ‘^Nothing 
cat! be more eloquent of the Indiani^tfcKn which was taking place and 
of the attitude of Greeks generally to Bnddbbni^ It has been well said 
that the art of Gundharu was bom of Buddhist piety utilising FotvnA 
lechniquo.^'** Coomamwamy^ howc\'er, does not view Gandhara art 
very kindly. He regards It as a pbaM of Roman provmdal art miwl 
wHth Indian elements, which gives the impression of profound insincerity 
and only falnlJy e.Hpre$ses the spirtiun] eni:Tg>^ of Buddhist thought.*^ 
The Gandfaani artbt’s portmyal of the Buddha In hiumn form was 
in itself an innovaifmi, probably Greek, and (o render him b terms of 
die Graeco-Roman divine hgures with their typical features, such as 
robed b a Roman lo^ with wavy hair, was wholly foreign to Indian 
notions. The Gandbara artfat turned the Buddha into an ApcBo, but 
the image bore all the konogmpliic and traits of the Indian 

tradition, all the canonical symbols trailitiomdly belonging to hitiii and 
the reliefs depicting stwuis froin the Jatakaa remainrd unchanged even 
b the minute details. The Gandbam imago oE the BodhisattvK fitarving 
hutLself to death is perhaps ^'thc mo^t bcongruoiis oample of the 
mixture ol India and Gmce. Here a thoroughly un-Greek theme has 
been femleftd in an equally un-Indian atyle,*'^ 

hllat the influence of the Gandhara style did not penetrate India 
pttgjer, it did contbue to influence the art of Cen tral Asia until the 
desLniction of the Buddhist monaateries in the secemd half of the filth 
ccniuty by the EphiJmlJto or While Hi ins, who, hiving o^'erpowered 
Persia, advanced towards India. Rut, (n i!^ way, it deeply impresseil 
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Indian and Asian ctihiircs. The icrniOerspbicalg rather than the aesthetic, 
representation of the Buddhas» BodhisativM, and scenes from the 
Huddha li^nd ^pped the Indian iimMtfnation and thereafter it traveUed 
w^Lh Biid dliLim to Tudontua, Eumia, Cambodiap Thafland, Ceyton, 
and other BnddMsl setUcmcnts. Throiiijh CentraJ Asb It ptaictrated 
to Chinat Japan ^ and Tibrl. CoiisequenUyj cotmtlcss statues oT the 
Buddha and the Bodhiaattvai* are found in the Buddldai trorld* tnany 
of which are excellent examples of the etqubitc locaJ anl^tli: tmditbns. 

\"edic rehffion did not provide for idol-worsJdp and there were no 
teinptes in vedk Indiii. Tn vedic times^ contapiion of a per^a] deity, 
which is I he indispensable psychotoj^ical basis o'! iconogTapbic repre¬ 
sentation, did not eiist. AJtboui^b Visnu, of whom many icoitopaphical 
reprcsentalkms are bund, ts a vedic deitj' and bis personality b idvidly 
described in ft few hymas^ lb* earliest icont>graphicfll representations 
of him (dated 401) stre two four-ftniied standing one m either 

side of the door guarding the Chandragupta caw at (Jdayagiri?^ The 
leachers of the upanbliadb period were only interested in liberation 
from the realm of name and furnip and they did not ask atiisis to 
represent sages or saviours. They were so disinterested in external ap¬ 
pearances that tliclr strict monism was not conducive to Jconographicat 
reproduction. Early Buddbbm was strongly opposed to the Buddha 
belcg rqiresented by statues. In Indbn art tlie Btiddha^s prcsc?nce was 
mdlealed by the Bo-treex ur the wheel of or some other s)TnlHsl. 
Far centuries tndkn Buddhisix fdt i repugnance to depleting the 
Buddha in human form. Even the great royat patron of Buddhism^ 
Asokft, who experinicmed with various styles of rept'esonlat tonal art 
and pioneered the growth of lithic art in India, fdt iteithcr tlie neetl nor 
the compobioD to cast a single image of the Buddha or his disdples.^" 
Hut Greek influence in Baclrk was strong nnd statues of Apollo—like 
statues of the flodhisattvas^^jegan to appeor, and these were soon fol¬ 
lowed by images of the Buddha hlmselL This, in Lum, gave tremendous 
impetus to Image-worship amongst the Hindus, which has come to fnmi 
such a domJnsni feature of poptikr Hindubm that Iniages arc to 
Hindu worshippers what diagrams are to geomrtridans. 

Opinion, however, is divided as to whether image-worship was prac¬ 
ticed by ihe Indians before Alexander’s campaign ctr noL ft should tie 
noted that in the popular relfgions of the early Indians a stroag 
anthropomorphic underciirrent was present. It remnbed subdued under 
the dominance of the vedic religion, but later it received impetus under 
the thdstlc devotlona] culls There b eplgraphlc data revealing Vais- 
nava shrines in the vartrms ports cjf fndk during Lbe pre-Christiaa 
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ijiicl uarly Christbii ]>eriods, and il may be that veiy early ifnage$» 
of whidi thtre h definhe evidence, have been lost because of theb 
perishable materials. Finally^ this innate anthroponiorphkrn and ho- 
nohitry asserted itself with vigour and found i^q^es£lan In inmges of the 
divinitln oc saviours, e^)eciaUy the HuddTia, during the period of 
\falhtiTfl artp which, although con temporary with if not anierior to the 
(^andhara sdioo^ had its own independent and unbroken sequence of 
dev'dopment. And !t has been ar^ed that the Gandhara Birddhas bad 
little or no mduence, and that afl the bter Buddha statues were derived 
from the piirdy Tndian art uf Mathura. 

The bobtion of India has never been absolute^ and ^fathura. beinc 
the convcfRing point of arideni routes from all directions, was one of 
ihe pHneipa] ureas vLshed by travellers. WhiEfl Mathura art has a kmi; 
and gbrious tradition of continuous and aiitononioua cwlutlon occupy- 
tng a very important place in the history of Indian art^ no one has 
dated the Mathura Buddhas before ihe ChrlstLan era, and they arc 
usualJy as5igned to the second century. Thus, In chronologicat order the 
Gandham Buddha is older than the Mathura Huddlia. When this 
order oi priority is ODiLsidered together with the knowledge that the 
Mathura artists were aware of the contemporary Gnndhara tradjliuii, 
the pqftsibQity of Mathura having bomnwett the Idea of Buddha statues 
from Gandhara becomrs very sirring. Features alien to ihe Tndbn tmdk 
tion and in conformity with that of Gondhara, streh as draper)* hanging 
in curved folds from the ^gures of the Buddha and certain molifs 
such as the woman and the acanthus, appeared on some of the Mathura 
bgores of the later periml.** It appears that MathntH art developed its 
own tradition of iconographlca] representation, but the Gimeiiuira in* 
diience accelerated this process and gave it a pew dlmenFion by in* 
iroducing the erpre^n of the divine image m human form. Between 
thm, these two ^ools introduced ihe hguri^ of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas into Buddhist art. In this eiiterpcbc the Ganilhara school 
ituty well have lieen the dominant partner, ferr ft h esrtramcly unlikely 
ihat without it5 io$piraticm^ direction, and cornpetition the Mathura 
school ciould have, on its own, eivcn rise to mass worship of tmoges. 
Although ibis cull had existed in some parti of India before the advent 
of the Greets, il remained on the wholp uisjgniflcant nnd fragmentary 
until the Greeks gave it Empetoji. 

The Greek influimre on Indian coins and gems b undoubted. The 
datable history of Indian eotnoge tjegins in 6M K.c. with silver and 
copper ptmeh^arked coins ^ These coins were primitive in conc^tion, 
irregular In shatie^ and mide in eTecutbIl^ and whilst irnportant to 
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lii^LofLaJiSr tlitk aestlHjtic Viklue Li negligible. \Vi\h the peiitlralion of 
HdJefiislIe, Roman, and PnrtMnii [iifltiences thxough ihe Indo^Greeks. 
the form and character of Indbn coins changed radkaliy. Artistically 
tiueresting, iht chn&te mtd elegant vrorkmanship of Ihe early coins from 
the second centtiry &-c. to the first ceniufy a_p, clearly reveals ihe 
Hellenistic tradition. With the of tbne^ the Udlemstic inflMenct 

weakened and Indian characteristii^ began to a^n themselves, Mow- 
ever, the tndiaos learned fr«5m Uie Creeks the art of emlK^ing both 
^ides of their coins, 

A large number and variety of engraved gems have been fotend all 
over northwest India, and these arc undoubtedly Hellenistic in coii- 
cqiiiwi and trCB-kmanship. The motifs and Lhefnes emplayed are Greek 
and the Bcms often bear legends in Greek and early Brahml or Kharojth- 
thi scripts. In the hm and secnod centuries the Greek insptradmt pve 
wa 3 " to the Roman, 

Vavana bodyguards, engtnerra, and girls were fn demand in India. 
Kven in the extreme southern Tamil country, the Greeks were sought 
after. In the very early Tamil lileraTiire id the Surinam period (first 
three centuriesj, clear references are found to Vavima traders, soldiers, 
palace guards, night-walchmcrn of the streets, and bmips of Vavana 
w'orkmanship, Kalidasa (hfth century) in one of his plays represents 
the king as being acjcnmpankd by a bidy of yavan^ women. These 
girls had already ajipeared much earlier in the phiys of Bhasa. This 
is con firm eti by other cvideiice^ including Cr«k. Amongai the on ides 
which Indian kings would buy, as listed in the Pttiplu^^ occurs *‘pnoH 
looking \1r{dns for concuhiDes^^ and it appears to have been a standing 
order, Poseidonius obo testifies to thts traf^c in girls. 

Greek iiiniiente on the Indian theatre has also been sugeested. tor 
the first curtaitt ts called Fcicahi^cI [the Greek curtalri). It is also 
claimed that the Indians bomrowed from Greek drama their ideas of the 
screen, ihr parasite^ aiul the down, hut there is little eviilente to sup¬ 
port the assert bin that Ihe Greek tnaperlifs and Homer’s works were 
known m early India, and Va^-anika coidd not have been borrowed from 
tile Greek stage for thene the curtain was not used. Although Grrek 
dramas were roi acted against a curtatiiH Roman, and |>os5ibly Greeks 
mtm^ were, and Va\^n3ka may suggest the influence of Greek mime on 
Indian drama. A more likely origin of this word would appear in a 
Prakrit modificatloo of Uw Sanskrit word ranfdmX^d fmni llie root 
yam* meaning ^'lo bind/' *^to RSp" u^erl for s cttrtoiii with ropes to 
fi^i it» 

Hy the time Greek inAucncc hnJ cmergefJ tn Imlia, Hindu drnnm bad 
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atrwiy a^stuniKl a dklluciive p«r»analjty with tl highly cvolvied form. 
Indwl, th£ art of the drama seems lo have been weli cstdblbhed in 
Ttidta iTom the earliesl times. Apart imm the tradition of the divine 
iflrigin of Sanskrit dramas tbae is in the Rtg Ved^ a remarkable series 
of dialognc-hymos with a dramatk elefnent* such as the fmnous 
*'Pnnirava5 and Urvasi^' hymn The grammariaD Faiuni refers to acting 
[n the fifth eentury e.c,, and in the [ourtb, Kaulilya d^efibes theatrical 
compantes. In the an of puppet plays, wbidi os-tainly appears to have 
developed a eotiple of ceniuiies before Christ aud possibly even earllerp 
a point of culmination can be seen in the de^^opment of drama, as 
wdl as an impetus for IL At the Blialiengn and Jogimam Caves in the 
Rajngarh IMts In Biluu, toscripUons eon be fonnd dating from the third 
century b.c. which sui^gest the existence of a developed dmmatje art, 
and at Sitabeuga Cave^ even a sort of erode staj^ has been excavated 
m the roct The earliest avaiLabk specimens of litensry drama are loundf 
howevCT,^ in ihe rragjmcnts of Buddhist dramas of As^'oghosa, 

the coiiii t jwet of Kiiii.dui, and ihe oatlUst available ilmmailc works m 
Ihe ibirtern plays ascribed to Btmsa ZDO-JOO). 

Basic differences fn apptoacli iiort style between Indian and Greek 
drama ore also revealed upon close scruiitiy. it was duiing the filtfa 
century that drama emergcf] in Greece as a highly developed art 
form, Furthemnore^ whilst the Hindu theatre was intimate and re¬ 
stricted to a limited audience of scarcely four hundred spectators, the 
Greek amphitbeatre could scat twenty thoiisaml. Greek drama was not 
divided into acta, but the Sanakril (plays) had definite divisions 

ranging from four to ten acu. The unitla ao rigidly adhered to by the 
Greeks were unknown to San^i dramatists either in theory or practice. 
Foe ocample, the unities of djissicol drama were not strictly ob^orved by 
ScinskHt dramatists, although each act tvua usually IhnitaJ to ^^one 
course of the aun*' nod each play to one year, but unity of place was 
Qoi regarded as a neo^ityi and subsidiaiy plots entwined the main 
trunk of Sanskrit ptajo* A Hindu play was composed expressly to mark 
a certalji occasion^ such as a cortmailofi^ triitinpha] processloti, religious 
festival^ or maniagei and was geiii^tly not revived after the occasion 
had pos^. Tile Greds. concepts of tragedy and early Altk comedy, os 
in Aristoplianes, were totally dim to the spirit of Jndiitn lirmnfl. The 
latter tu gaierai is more rooiMitiCt mythologjcd, and metaphyacal 
than the Gfiedi.. However, indiofis nuist have had opportunities to watch 
Greek pkys, as a scene from Anyone appears oti a fragment of a 
locdly maatdaciurod vase faund near Peshawar. 

A few cominoo Greek words, such m the words lot pen, Ink^ book, 
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and camel, Joimd Ibdr way into Suiaknl. and a few Sanskrit words 
tvudied the Wesl, but on the whole there was surprlsini^ly Itllle «t- 
change of language. 

It i$ also somewltal surprising that India, who had borrowed frcdy 
from Persia and had never been averse to foreign ideas because of the 
alhindii&ive nature of her thought, should have refrained from profitEng 
by Greek art. A possible explanation may l>e found m the different 
concepts of art and beauty held by the Greeks and Indians. The 
Greeks loved beauty for lt$ own sake and found not only jd^- but truth 
in ft, whereas the ondEnt Indians, whilst loving beauty, sought $otne 
deeper significance in their work, some vision of the inner truth as they 
saw it. WTiilst the Greeks hail a pasaon for fuma, the Indians were 
obsessed by the fomileas. Indbn art was much too firmly embeddHi 
in Indian religious thought and Its metaphysical basts to dnd an 
ohinity with Greek art. Another reason for India's failtire to profit from 
Greek art may have been the inability of the Indo-Greeks to transmit 
Greek influence to India, for they were only reniotely in contact with 
Hellenic culture and, ta fact, became IndiatuTed tbemselves during the 
period of Maurv’an domination. Furthermore, the Greeks came to India 
not wfth (he of missionaries but on military' campaigns and re¬ 
mained to carT3' on coenmerce. 

Discussing in some detail this interaction between Greek and Endian 
dviliTations during the Indo-Greek period, W. W. Tam. a great admirer 
of Greek dtdliiiatiun and of its intrinsic vitality, observes that although 
two peoples living side by side for a long time On good terms must be 
mutually induenced. India adopted little of Greek culture. And what¬ 
ever little she did adopt, did not fast. In expiinatian he suggests that 
"Endbin civilization was strong enough to hold Its own agahtst Greek 
CTvnUaUoa, but, except fat the religious sphere, was seemingly not 
strong enough to InFlueflce it os Babylonia did; nevertheless we may 
And reason for thinking that In certain respecbi India was the dominant 
partner.'’** Imflons living in Greek principalities as Greek citiiwns did 
not even take Greek names, as was ccKTimon enough amongst Aslan 
people at the time, lliey kept tbefi own customs and culture. Greek 
rule was eventually overthrown everywhere and by the middle of the 
first century nothing of them was left. Tara soys that - . excxpt for 
Buddha-statues, the history of India would m all essentials have been 
precisely whal It has been had Greeks never existed,"** 

As the era of classical snlJtiuity and Greek eicctusjveness dedined. 
an enervated Creek ail trite was ancardnt rejuvcnatiitg influences by 
Fasten) cultures. The limited world of the dty-stale was transformed 
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intu lafgp-scalr gaxTrninfiitl p iIip CiMfk pull^ was f epIaOCJti by Ihc world- 
stair, flinl a new tOHcrpUm? of world povrrr was born. The oW (iU- 
linctions l^elwwn ihr Greeks and thi: barbarims were replaced, by world 
coltonei and Hetlenbtm^ under the impact tif Asian rullurct becanne 
elastk and cosnwfMjljtan. I'hr repercussions of this change were altnosl 
all-embracing. Social and economic life liad to be remodelled, political 
institutions ant! religious LieHefs liad to be recast, and e^peHtaeiils had 
to be made with hew ideas. Concepts of a universal state, unii^crsal 
nionarcby, universal bw^ and universal ndigifpn,^ and philo^bJes began 
to spread. During thh period there develofwl the omceptlon of an 
etaperof's divinity and ftbsolitte monarchy whkh pbyed m outstanding 
part in Eurdpean thought and TXjFitical life. It cnshrfiicd Juftus Caesar 
in a state cult as "'Divus Jtilius”^ it Inspired Augustus (the assumpthm 
of this name, which has strong associations with divinity^ by Qctavbn 
is in itself significant): it helped ibc Papacy and the Holy Roman 
Empire during the carh' tnedbeval period t ^nd it bter led to the ev- 
trav^ant Edatm^ of the Tudor and Stuart kings In Eii#ifld, the Boar* 
bons In Fmneep and the Csm in Ru»b^ The theory originated in an 
age in which religion^ theology* and politico were ine^iHcahly mixed, and 
it came to be articiilaled in medbeval times during the conflict between 
Pope and Emperor to assert the cbinns of sovereignty of ibe btlerf 
and to find a positive theoretical support for ihe rejection of papal 
cbims to spiritual, as well as temporal, overtordship. 

It is commonly suggested that Fersb providetl Alexander with the 
inspire tioD for tiiis theory of the ffivine right of kings, lor alter his 
remarkalile tmUimy successes he pronounced hirtiself a go<l. It U bn- 
posdbb, however, to ohlam unanimity on a qucalion which cuts deeply 
into national pride* but the dispute can be narrowed. The widespread 
cull of tile iliv^inc nders, whkh ptogressively devdetped into a HomLnant 
force in Europe, was eniirety an internal growth evolved tn a Western 
cDvironmeTii. Alexander had realized it^ if at all. only brtedy and almost 
in passing, in wmern Asia and the levant. Taylor-s conientlDii that 
the monarchy which Alexander established was itself a comtimAliofT 
of Creek and Macedcmlan traditions and the Persian conception of the 
k Eng AS an ab^ute jiower, the fileal representAtivr of hh people ia 
every secular and religious office, is historically invalid-*^ Tam, for 
example, itrmtgly disputed Taylor's assertion that the Per^ans wor¬ 
shipped ihrir kings and that their practice had influenced Alexander in 
his claim to tJivtaity.“* Consequently, Taylor partly trwbed his earlier 
opinEon but matniatned ihat the Persians had a form of mter-worship, 
w'hich mu3t be coiisidcref! in f]LM:u£s]Eig the Heilenfsik ruler emit, Lhtis 
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pr^Uin^iLly coirccdinfr ih;it (he evidence of difccl Persian in^ucnde on 
AlrMiiidera deificcillon h pefjllgtble. 

Th^ Acharmeniaii kings were nox claim dlvijie 

rijfhts. In Egj^pl I here CTsisied a cull according ilie king a divine smtu s 
and autfiorlty. But the influcntr of Egypt tm Uter Greek king-worship, 
and in the transformatioti of the Macedoniati TOonarchy into a Ptolemaic 
sod kingship, s^ms to hove been compamlively i 3 nimporfcanl.^° Tf the 
Persians prostrated themEdves before their kins, it was a perfectly 
respect-iLte form uf court etiquette which in no wjiy implied worship, 
and which has parallels in many other countries, such as kowtowing 
In China. KingSi, modern or ancient, have always ilemanded and received 
from their subjects devoted respect far above Uiat which is normally 
given 10 an rlectnl head of stale. King-worship b in reality nothing 
more than a form of flaltrr>\ Before, dufing, and after the Hellenlsthr 
age, and even in modern times, kmg-worship has aJwa>^ tiMi at bat 
deference, and ordniatity hypocritied and insincere—a political gim¬ 
mick. Seldom have people an™hfre serionsb'^ !>elieved in the divinity 
of kinjts. although they may have acknowledged it In helpless de¬ 
pendence on hb |>ower. from fear of punishment, in the expectation of 
reward, or simply as a Irivifll irrelevancy, immateriaT tine way or the 
uther^ It is also doubtful whether even the kings, who never tired uf 
claiming It, sertmisly believwt in it beyond its efficacy as a poll deal 
device to cominand blind obedience. Hence, to rei^rd tht Persum 
custom of pnjsifatlon os indientb'e of kinv-worship Is ermneous. ft ut 
also true that Mafredoiibins and Greeks formd this cvstoni nepviEitanT. 
In lact^ Caflistheiies, who had done more than anyone else m spread 
Alexander's fame through his writings, who had even cxtravagstrilJy in¬ 
vented the 3tory that tbf orade of Apollo at Dityma had broken its long 
Jsilence to endorse the oracle of Ammon that -Mexaoder was the son of 
ZeuSt ^nd who had supported nAlexander in his claims to divinity^ re¬ 
fused to submit himsrif to thb Persian custom even at the risk of 
Alexanders displcibsure, thus courting certain cxecutimi which fcllowed 
soon niter on a charge of alleged cemspiracy. 

If in Persia and Eg>’pt there was some evidence that men had come 
to believe in a sin^^le universal society under the authority of a power¬ 
ful kJjig w^ho could receive undivided obedience from his subjects, it 
could hardly he taken as constituting bdispulBble proof of prev'olent 
king-worship* In return the king received dcs'oflon. loyally, and gjai- 
ittide. To receive adoratinn is mi to lie a divine incamuilon. In Greece 
loo, long before Alexander, some Greek rulers had ckimed divinity and 
bad Ikth worshipped during iheir lifetimes, although this may have 
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becD i pdiltcd itieuurc miher than an id!tdal The Hdlenlsttc 

hi^Ttorbn, Buth nf teD? ui that tfae Spartan im4cr Ly^andfir, 

the inB^t PW 1 to wid^prcfld poircT in tbe Bdleeik wofidi aI^o 
the 5 r 5 t man to be worsJnppedp and ttiat he would wiy in^eJy be a 
tonn whom Alexander might naturally look back as a fnremiLDer 
cif his j>owef Ui the Greek worid/"*^ The tyrant Hefactea b.c.). 

btoxfcated with power and wealth, caDcd himself the son of Ztus 
And thought of hfmsdf os Zeus in per^. He used Ms divine pretat- 
smoA detibrmtdy to strengthen his tymnntesd rule. 

Of enuTse, m contrast to the Semites^ who markedly dbtbguudied 
between God md the Greeks coticei^'ed gods in human form and 
elevated meo to the rank of goda. It was common practice in Greece 
to promoie founders of dties to the rank of hero and to offer them 
“hero-worship" after their death, although in latex timts the term ^'bero" 
( 2 m« to h# used for men whom death had removed from the envy and 
rivalry of their companions. But there were some men—such as 01cm+ 
given heroic hortours m JS4 ax. by the Syracusans—who were accorded 
(his status in ihdr lifetime. Homers certainly* lues the Greek word 
keros fredy for his heroes while they were stlU Hero-wntslijp— 

for example the cult of Hercnlea and of Ammon^—wiw quite mtimtm 
in Greece, and the distance between hem-wnrship and klng-wofshlp 
surely must be a short one. 

Tt Is true, however* that the worship of kings by Greek dttes was 
somewhat dlfTercn! from the oflicial cidls instituted by the kings ibem- 
selves. In Persin too there was no such official cuU at the time. The 
oracle of Ammon, which had pronounced Alexander to be the son of 
ZeuS| was well known In the Greek world for its tncorruplihllity, and 
Alexandet* like at! Greeks, believxrd in it and insisted on Its valldityH 
Lysandet sought its aid unsuccessfully in hia efforia to give hrmseir 
divinity. Alexander's father. Philips was deified by some of his followers, 
and Pfnto was similarly honoured by Ms scholars. Aristotle^ Al&tander's 
tutor* argued In a Eamoua passage of the Pdiiics^ presumably with 
Alexander In mind* that there might exbt la a state an Individual so 
pre-eminmi in political insiglit and virtue that he should be fallowed 
as “a god amorng men" and for whom thene was m law, becatisie Et would 
be wrong to treat a persan, so unequalled to virtue and political c&padcy, 
AS on equtd. Ee should not be a member of the stote at all; be should 
be above it. So Alexander’s delficatloo, even If it had recd^^ed any 
impetus from the Etiyptian or Persian exampTeat deeper roots in 
Greek concept and practice- Sir Erne I Barker put it dearly that 'Tfow* 
ever foreign U may seem to the Greek Idea of the state as a free 
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assodaUop of ciUieia, the conception of tbo dei&fd ralw was none the 
l€ss rooted m Greet habits of thought^ and the actual deiication of 
AlexfUider niay be traced among (he toubo Greets In ihe beginning of 
his tampaign^ before be touched the sod of Egypt or of Persia,”” In 
addition to Egypt, Greece also began and perpetuated the deification 
of rtdm. For a full ki!fH:entury after Alexander's death no ruler 
claimed divinity for hbnseif^ but, during this Interval, "many Greek 
communities voted of iMr own Accord divine bemourA (tempte, images, 
altars, priests, processionsj gameSp sacrifices) to ihek rulers.There 
was nolhing oriental in tbb king'Worship, il was a purely Greek po¬ 
litical phenonsenon. To the coinmon raan the power of a king was sdf- 
evident whilst that of a god had to be accepted on trust. 

In a recent rcass^sment of Alt'cander* E. Badian has attempted to 
explain Alexander's rlafm»s to divinily in terms of bis growing insanity. 
He suggests that the severe psycbalogical inspact on him caused by bis 
ruilures In India led Alexander to discover the Insecurity of power, which 
all his scheming could ortit ovefcome, and this in turn drove him to seek 
refuge to the greater e'cerdse of power, imd finnlly to seek and be¬ 
lieve ID his own divinity. His success In bis purges and m the Susa 
marriages and bb dealings with the mutineers only increased the result¬ 
ing instability and ted him to ask for absolute authority, like that of a 
god dispensing tbe fate of mortals. 

H? hjid itlwAys liked cncDum^rd the story that lie whs the son of the 
god Anxmon (a Libyan fod whom the Greeks idcuLified with Zeus and whose 
oradr he had vifited). The myth bad been useful to inainre loy^alty, par- 
Licultirly in Greeks, wboK icbETiDn ]iad a plate for aucb things. Bnt he now 
actually began to bdleve in his own divinity. About the middle of he 
sent tavnyi to Greece dcnumdiiig that be ^ould be wor^bxppod as a god. 
There ire many Huecdotes ahont the Tutuetanre with which the Greeks €<an- 
plied. , .. Not lud hs anything to by dcificAtiao of this enforced sort; 
divine suittis would give him no dgniftcant political rights b a Greek dty 
state, and menV upiuidfi of him would tint change for the better. There k no 
escape frem the concluiloii ibat be wanted deificaiitm pufdy for its own sake, 
for psychological and not for polidcaJ reasou. As for the Giefiki, they bad 
to obey.*' 

Considering that stories were afioal during Ms own lifetime 
which (2st doubt OQ hb palernity^ — that Alesiniider wn% not the son of 
Philip but the begotten !$on of a god—it would seem bgkal that 
Afaxander should have been anxioya: to establish hix divinity and estab¬ 
lish his kinship with Zeus-AmnionH Tara, however^ who took a view 
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of Alrvaiidrr ihat waa 5<HiirwhAt mmaaikally colour^ p says tlmi 
Alexander never called hiin^^lf stm of Aminonp n?vitt<d bcin^ colled so, 
and that he simtbriy nii\'er called himself 5un of Zeus, although he 
allowed others to ad] him so. He became god of hJs empire for entirely 
poKtica! reasons.*^ Whether he was being vain glorious or Machiavellian 
would make little difTerence to the mniii argument that Alexander in¬ 
troduced I be element of divinity into kingship. 

An historical mason, which has not often been empliasizedp lor the 
currenq^ of the cuft of king-worship may have been that of ibe three 
kingdoms which acceded to Alexander'^ heritage onfy ^-tacedoma had a 
legal right to thh heritage. The Seleucids and Piolemies were illegal 
intruders or usurpere. They naturally defied ^ome basts for their power 
other than imce< and this they found id making themselves divine rulers. 
The Selcucids became gods after death—although later divtne status 
was bestowed lipou living Seleuchis as it wus upon the Romun Em¬ 
perors—but the Ptolemies p fnllowing the pmetice of the rharnohSi l>e- 
C4tmc gods during their lifetime. 

Besides the tiew concepts of kinpJilp and kingdomsp fhe Hellenistic 
age jaw the development of the imiversa! philnsopbie^s of Slotcism and 
K|»curranisnL the two most profoimd systems of antiquity to emerge 
after Ari&tollt's death. The popularity of mystery cufts, such as the 
Ekusinian and the Orphic, also increased. The chief feature of ibis 
7 >eriod waa Thai as philosophy and sscience parted ways, philosophy 
and religiDn united. The Hellcnistit age, especially Ihe periwl between 
ihe foundation of the Lyceum about 323 b.cl and the end of iJbe third 
ccnltiT)', saw the trousforiBiaUoii of Greek stleiKe from an Untidy heap 
of scattered observations into systemntH: dbdplines. In some branches, 
such as mathemaffes and astronnniiyp it reached a level that was not 
attained again until the sixteenth century. Giving expression to the 
newly emerge^l wurld consciousness in Greece, the two chief phtlosophicaL 
systems of the period—the Sioic and the Epicurean—revived the old 
principles of ternian monotheism. 

h\s an inevitable consequence of Alexander's conquKt, much of Greek 
thought was rendered ofeolele and iisele^'i, especially those iheories^ pF 
morals and of social orgamzaiion which were the most typically clos.^ical 
and which taught that happiness in the highest setiiie was possible for 
members of limited and $df-govmimg societies. Now the very structure 
and tin lure of society underwent change* the sovereiBn city-^state ceased 
In exist. With the expanding statc^ the hdt^knns of the mind also 
widetu-d. For the first limp in Creek history', Greek institutions stood 
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p?fpa=Hfd to rjtlbjijil rriticJsm and ttaddional ttTiy$ of life wre ^subjected 
10 the pressures of cosmopolstan culture. Aliio fur ihe first time in Greek 
history^ ""it mattered little ^here a niait had been bom Of what his 
ancestry^ of Lhe men who dominaLed Athetiian iulcUecMial Hfe In 
tbbt npte, Amiolle and Theitplifastus, Zeno^ Cleanthes, and Cbr^'sippus 
were of them forelpmers; only Kpiairus was of Allienian stock, tbotigh 
by birth a colonta!.'^^^ 

For a time Greek philo^by krpt its concern for the ordering of 
human life in accordance with the earlier conceptr but It became in- 
creasinpdy interesled in the Indivulual rather ihao the commnriity. The 
process of chan^ was initiated by the nihilistic ptonounerments ol 
Pyrrh<jn 3fi0-270 B.t ) who, Ut«ether tvitb AnaMrehus, had ac¬ 
companied Alexander lo India. He questioned iIms validity of ejsistinit 
fiTfisuppQSitioniB; for him the only certaiiity was that of no certainty 
at all. He declared that definite knowledge of any sub|ect was Impos- 
sihlc and that Die principal aim of man was to lead a virtuous lifOr He 
wrote no works, escepl i poem addre^ied to Alexander^ but his phit- 
ofUDrphicaJ was recorded by his pupil^ Timon of Philms. Although 

his school did not eJipand greatly, the P>Trhcmirm scepllciam may be 
regarded as a foreninner of the Stoic and Epicurean schools. Only a 
short time later the Stoic philosophy was introduced into Athens by 
Zeno of Chluni (335“203 b.c.), who established a complete syslcm of 
fibilosiiphy encom^iassing Ic^dc^ episiemoloj^’p physics, and ethics, Stoi¬ 
cism, which taught r or I ami unity of men nmong^sl iheinselvK, a moral 
snd spiritual commtmity ^rith aU peoples and gcxls^ and that happiness 
WAS the result of freedom friscn physical appetites and of pliedience to 
the will of the gods, was the most inspiring of Hellenistic philosophies 
and hy far the most dominant Its teachings exerted a grealefC influence 
on the lives of men and the devdopmciit of $tate?r than aiiher the 
Arademy or the Lyceum 

Z^no came to Athens from Cyprus but he was a Fhotiiician. The 
population of hi# native c^t)^ where a number of Asian relic.^ h^ive lieen 
excavated, included .‘hitlers from Phoenicb and hb mother tongue was 
Phoenictan. In the (beginning hh folbwera were known as ZciioniaiM 
but they later came to be known as Stoics because he to dlM-'Ourse 
promenading up nnd down the colonnade or porch CsloaJ of Peisianax. 
Not only wa$ he a rhocnfcian but thrive of his Imficwdiate successors—*^ 
HeradirJes, Aniiiuaier, and Zeno of Tarsus^lso came from Phoenida, 
having l>ceTi bom at Tarsu-Sn on the coast of Cilicia, which had become a 
kind of outpost of Stoicism. ConsiderbiR lltal all of them came from the 
we^t Aslan territor)*, which at the time wm a principal meetin^-grmjad 
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between Aida and Greece^ it if fiot tinrtasoDablc Id asiime tbit fomc 
sections of philaaophy, pajtknljtfly tlwBe wbdi sharply dcfiatt 

fr<Jin classical Greek thought and resemble Indtan doctrineS;, may have 
b«n influenced by the latter* Some scholars, howevtir, in an effort to 
fhow histofical and naturaj continuity have fugj;csled that Stoldfin 
mm an aiicmpl lo flimpUfy Aristotle's viewf on metaphysics, psycholo^^y^ 
and ethics. Ji Li unnecessary to stretch one's imagination In accepliog 
the view which su^gesls hiftorkal cmtinulty^ because alien ideas are 
seldom Imported wholesale and seldom supplant existing ^sterns of 
thought in a well-devdoped society. Alien ideas certainly cannot niter 
the thinking processes of those philosophers who have received most of 
their training in native traditions and who continue to work tn their 
native land. BuL !i> deny jin Asian impetus to Zeno's philosophy alto¬ 
gether would be untenable. he carried over from Aristotle an 

Interest h the pbysiaU worldr it tannot b« dmied that Z«iio Introduced 
a new mord tmte smd retiglous eaniestness Into bis philosophy. Thufi 
the whole system was ttansrofmedp and it b diffioiU to justify assertiaaf 
that the end product is a natuml continuation ol Arbtotetean thought 
k must be recalled chat during tbs period^ the post-classicil age, the 
individual came to use Iradili™, mstrad oi being used by it Indeed^ 
if in this age that the Greek pride in human reasem aitabf iif most 
confident expression.'^* Although thla process began with Aristotk^ 
It was first sharply detined by Zeno. Me and the early Stoics emm Irom 
Asb and ” though fbey might inherit Groek physics and metaphysJcSi 
thfy were free from the preposs^lons and prejudices of Greek political 
thcnighL'"^ A posfibb channel of con met the Stoics had with Indian 
thought lay jjt the Cynic school. The Cynic philnfopby of Ffelfectstic 
times sought vittue and mom! freedom in liberation from desire and 
rejected worldly goods. It may very weh have been influenced by 
Buddhism, since Buddhism at thfe time was a vigorous prckwlytijdng 
religion, and Asoka had smt embassies, pOGsihly Lududing some mis- 
Hionarlea, to Plolemy of Egypt, Antlochuf of Syria, and others, Just 
before ISO b.c, "with healing herbs and yet more healing doctrines.'^ 
Stoics were certainly Influenced by the Cynk doctritt©, and it h tluiTe- 
fore quite likely that the Komci of the Stoics was inffoenced by 

the Buddhist universal ''taw'’ of karma. 

The Stoics were nol concerned with the idea of community in a 
limited, self-governing city-^state but visuaitzed a universal society, a 
brotherhood of man. Thus^, they introduced Into Western thought on 
ethic of universal brotherhood based on a direct ai truistic relationship 
between man and man, overlooking the differences qf race or colour. 
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In Stoic philosophy the whole universe [s conceived of as only one 
substance, one Fkysis^ in v'anous states^ and that one substance h 
reasoD, which m lum, God. Reason^ God, nature^ Zeus^ faEe^ world- 
soul, and piovidcnoe are all simply diflercnt names for the same reality* 
Bvetythidg ts a derivative of God and theteJore GchI. God h reason, 
pure and wKole^ and man has a fragment of divlnt reiL^oi) in him. This 
fragment h the ruling prindpk whkh cktemines bis way of life. Abso¬ 
lute conformity and subiuLssioa to the divine teason, which permeates 
the universe^ is virtuet and virtue is the only thing that The 

law of the universe is also the law of our own nature^ and we can oidy 
realize ourselves tndy by conforming to the purpose of God, whose 
service b perfect freedom. This links dibu with God and with his fellow 
man. Frvm this general phUosophlcd priiiciplc flowed all the Stoic 
conc^ls; a world-state, the hrotlwnrhood and equality of human Ucings^. 
and an oU-pervading nalural law based on the reason mid Lnstinct of 
man in hannoDj with the logos, the spirit of uni%ersej a cona^pt which 
strongly LuBuenetd the Roman legal The power of this belief 

comes out dearly in the pmyer of the Stoic Emperor of Rome, Marcus 
Aureliiis, to the divine universe; 

EverytMiig ?uiJj me that suits you wtU. 0 Umv^erse: Dothing in your good 
time is too early or too laie for mo: tvcr>‘Lhing is fruit for me which your 
snsoni briniE, 0 Niiiuie; fmni ym bJI thmgs, in you arc ah thiii^, to you 
BTC all Ibrngs. The poet m>s 'Dear city of Cecropi^ wfll you not Bay "Dear 
city of Cod'?" 

The foundors of Rornan or later Stoicism were po^ibly PanaiUos 
and his pupil, Foaidouius of Apamca in Syria (ca- IJS-Sl b.c.)*®* The 
latter, after traveUiiig a good deal, settled at Rhodes where in 7S B.a 
Cicero, amongst others, studied under him and reptoduioed many of the 
ideas of bis teacher tu his Latin pbOosophical loeatises, Vh^ also drew 
from his ideas. Posidonius, a man of Immeose leaitiiiig, was not an 
original thinker but a hnllioLDt eiqKiuent of a blend of Stoitism and 
Platoniaui, and of the religious doctrines erf the East. He epitomised the 
lielleiiistic culture and his writings represented with unique complete¬ 
ness the general jnind of the Greek world nt the iLtwn of the Cluistian 
era.** The main object of his phOosophy was '*to make men at homo in 
the Universe/^ which was one great dty of gods and men dike, with 
fiery ether abov^ and the world of men below, tu which the human soul 
sought to rejoin its own element by soaring tqiwanls after death. In 
this ^stem room could he found for the deification of rulers which 
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jliown ta be&Ei common in tbo norld. For if tbe 

(lead mrtvfd ufjwards or wctil bonir to God, Jl was natoral to Lhiok of 
them &s being ddil«f- FoRot^ing this^ even the jtreal living might he 
tegarded ^ $eni by ^Trovidafi«s“ or ^Ihe eternal and immorld Naiuie 
of tlie Unit'^fse/" to be saviours of the community of the humarf race+*^ 

It was during the latler period of the Roman Republic lhat Stoicism 
developed as a powerful forcCp. and it bas often been said that it gave a 
soul to the youii^ emerging Roman Empire. It was cerrainTy tbe greatest 
system of organized thought in Ibe Roman wnrid, sud its mfluence nn 
Roman juru:prudeni:e wa.^ coiuiiderable. It Influcncedp amongst otheris, 
Seneca, the tutor of Nero; Epictetus; Marcus Aundius; and Aratus of 
Soli, who amply compensated for hh somewhat mediocre poetry by 
revealing the hand of Providence iiehtnd the moveinetit of the stars 
Stoic ideost in fact, provided an almost perennial source of inspiration 
to later thinkers, such as Erasmufi, Montaigne, and Grotius. 

Tbe rival system to Stoicism was Epicureanism, so called after its 
founder Kpictirus f.l4 l-270 n,c,). who w^s n nadve of Samos off the 
coast of Asia Minor. He came to Athens and founded ha school In 
106 Bx. The two schoob were coiiilnijally engaged In con trovers}!’, but 
although they were essenfially very iliHertotp tbete wm many points of 
agreement befwcai them, Hnsed oti an eti finely naturalistic inlerpreta- 
lion of the univr^j^. Epicureanism taught that pleaL^ntce and the ah- 
Fcnce of pain were the principal alms of life. Pleasure came from virtue, 
reason, justice, and knowledge of nature. It did not specifically deny 
the wbtence oi gods imt h did not admit their control of human 
affairs. The Epicureans shared Stoic monism but they did jjot hod a 
moral pattern behbd society and rejected the idea of a natuml law, 
excluding all divine Interference in the course of the world. The godst 
If they CKisted* did not tnierfere with human life. By keeping the goda 
nut of worldly affairs, the Epicaneanf hoped to secure the peace of mind 
to contemplate the true nature of the gods. Their aim was to liberate 
tnajikind from supersthiog and the fear of death 1^ insisting upon 
pleasure as the prerequisite of a wise and righteous existence. Epkurns 
liiscov’ercd verv' early fn I lie that men torture tbernselvcs with uiinece,'^ 
sary fears of evU ^temminji either from their fellow men or Cod. Man 
had to rid bimseJf of \hh fear, and depend on his own resources tn reach 
Inoer peace by living m accordance with truth without fear or desire. 
Death wa$ Hke sleep, an iiiunmsdous stale and not to be feared; **God 
if nothing to Ise afraid nf; death Is nothing to worry nlioiit: rcood is 
ejs^^ to gel! fv'il is ea.sy to bear.^' The Epicureans ’were not seiLsualists 
or sdentiMte as they have often been deicfibcfl. The ami of life 
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was happin&s which could not be achieved as lonj^ os men were ridden 
with passions, and a sensible moderatioii] and self-control alone could 
achies-e serenity.” They had much in common with the Taoisis who 
advocated a similar withdrawal and ciKitempJation and "they were In- 
ilueticed by Indian philosophies, with thtir neyatlve but henevolenl 
attitude to life.’'” Epicureans are chiefly noted for their strong sense 
of reality, which found its expression in physics as materialism, and in 
ethics they focused inlcres: 00 the present life with a special insistence 
on its corporeal side. 

Both Stoicisro anti Epkiutaniani appear to be a response to Alex¬ 
ander's dfcam ol human brotherhood in which IWacedonians and 
rersiatis, Greeks and barbarians, were all alike. Both, in transcending 
the cliy-aiate, conceived of a universal life process. Both discerned a 
pattern behind life and institiilions. Both regarded death as a relea.se, 
the Epicureans from everything and the Stoics from the corruption of 
the body. Both emphasUed indtvidnalhim—the SDlitaty, self-centered 
Individual. Both aimed not at the discovery of truth but at the satisfac¬ 
tion of practical needs. Both stressed happiness as the aim of Ufc and 
f)reacbed detachment from passions and emotions, because unfulfilled 
desire brought unhappuicss; indeed, happiness was to be achieved in 
Epicureanism by holding no (gHnitm at all. Both schools made the same 
arrogant claim that without phitoMphy there can be no gootlne^—a 
claim which neither Aristotle nor Plato ever mode.** But Stoics went a 
good deal farther, striving not only for happiness, but simiug at an ideal 
of selfless duty, In this burdensome life the nobte deed was its own 
reward. The Stoic philosophy was in this sense more roustructive, and 
more greatly mfluenced the Romans and later Christianity, and. through 
its influence on men in positions of power, it contributed to the ^dency 
of government.** 

Emphasis upon sdiless action, the conception of the world-soul with 
man containing a spark of the divine fire, and the renunciation of 
sensual pleasures are doctrines which have an upanlshudic ring, although 
their development from early Greek thought is also possible. The idea, 
howet'er. that an individual can be self-sufficient and haw no business 
with the world, remarks John Bowk, "is profoundly alien to eariier 
Greek thought. It is more akin to llie political abnegatloo of the East; 
it deslrovTi the assumption, so attractive in the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle, that the moral inteiesi of the State and the Individual 
naturally coindrle/'*^ Both Hinduism and Buddhism stress that com¬ 
plete detachment from the world of fear and desire is the supreme jeoal 
of wisdom. In this respect, “The Bkafiavad Giio and the Buddhist 
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scriptures presezil stnuRe harTnanles of tangaoge with ihe Stoic teach¬ 
ings. , , 

The fact that during this period the ETeusian and Orphic mystic 
odts reappeared and Increased in popularity further supports the rdew 
that Indian Ideas were curroit in the Hrilenbtic age and were gainfng 
converta. The reappearance of myatoy crutts in its turn was fnducsced, 
as wm other schools of Ihoughtr by the changed nature of the Grttk 
world. The estahllshmeni of Greek kingdoms further east eocouragwt 
iocnaging numbers of Greeks to travel to Asian lands in the pefformonce 
of varied civil, military, and commercial services. Many of Thfw stayed 
for prolonged periods and often married into Aston families. It was, 
therefore, only natural that together with other Ideas and experiences, 
AsLm mystery gods and cidte should have travelled back with the 
Greeks to the West, and provided sthnulus to those cults which, al¬ 
though somewhat donnont at this time, hail existed there for several 
centuriiis. 


TO 


Chapter III 

THE AGE OF SYNCRETISM 


ivinist AN ioteDectunl tramformaiion was laking phce in the Hellen¬ 
istic world, India was wnM i y ini^ as a dynamic and pcwferinl state under 
the Mauiyas. China, hitherto imiecognircd, almost iirkiown, and 
(HTlitically divided, was assuming ihe fcnceful and unified notloiia] pn"- 
■ mnnl ity aht was to maintain from the time oi llie Chin and Han 
Dynasties onward. The Creek tingdoma were gritdtially dedlning but 
long before Greet perwer collapsed fn Asia by the middle ol the first 
century, a new dominant power, the Roman, had begun to emerge in 
the West. 

According In tradition Rome was founded in 7S3 b.c. and her early 
histoly b mcsily ^rouded in legend. The real Roman rise to world 
power appears m have begun in the nuddle of the third centuiy B.c, 
when Rome rapidly eattended her authority over «n enonaous variety 
of people outside Italy. Carthage, a powierliil enemy, was defeated and 
destroyed hy the Romans in the three Punic wars (364-241, 313-'2Q1, 
and 149-I4fi 

Td nboLl 212 b,o, the Romans began to interfere with the affairs 
of the HeUeDLstic world. In 205 b.c. they made Egypt ihdi protectorate, 
finally annesinB it to their empire in JO D;c. after the defeat of Anthony 
and Cleopatra by the forces of Octnvlan. Africa was Rc^’s fifth 
province, and It was through Africa and the coimtriea riEging the 
Mediterranean that Rome felt Indian bifiuence. From about 200 b.c. 
until A.D, iOO, Indian religion and thought played a considerable part: 
in these Mediterranean countries. Whole Indmn creeds and [diilosrgihics 
certainty were not iransplanied into Roman soft, but enough fragments, 
combinations, and variations of Indian beliefs reached the Roman 
worid to Interact effectively on the prevalent local doctrines. Indian 
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thoujcht readied Rome mainly through Iran, Babylonia, and Egypt i 
however, whilst one can detect pumy remarkabfe rcj^blances between 
Indian thoiij^ht and Ihe phJIoaophica of the Graeco-Roman age, there ts 
nu mord of borrowing. But records can dicappeari and thdr abisence in 
JUdf h not evidence agam^i mmmt inflnetite, Pi^r es^iampie, Indian in- 
tlitence *m andeni Southeast Asia is indisputabfcj even though U can- 
iiijt be suited with certainty bow or when Indians arrived there. The 
state of the Seleodds, although u continued to rule iiicas of Southwest 
AsU from Syriaii Antioch, had been elimtnaied from the peninsula of 
Asia Minor. Macedonia was cnpnrrod in 167 bjc, and Finatly atinexetT 
by Rome in 149 b.c, Greece followed two years Uter. 

The annc.\atioti of Egypt brought the Roman frontiers of etdture 
and commerce dosef to India. This proximity^ became even greater when 
Rome gained her sbth and richest possession on the farthest coast of 
the Aegean Sea in 133 o.c, where the AttaJid dynasty of Bergamum 
had broken away from the Seteudds. The Iasi king of Fergamitm had 
bequeathed to Rome hus $iaiep which comprised the most heavily popu¬ 
lated pan ol Asia Minor, fulf of famous and highly developed dil^ 

, and rich in agriciiTtuial re^iircci, textii£!i, and other Endostry. This 

I heritage broufthl Rtime source of fabulous profit for its nffidals and 

I rumnders, and of pjtcnt itifluences upon its culture, religion and racial 

I composiikim"^ 

• From the beginning the Roman Empire was divided into two dbtinct 

part3^-^he HdleoiMd East Eind the Roman West. The former was an 
amalgam of Eastern and Greek cultures, Iq which HeUenic speech and 
culture was somerimes a veneer and sometimes a genuine iitflocnce. Be- 
1 pnidng as Greek stales, the kingdoms in Asia Minor and Egypt 

gradnoily absorbed local concepts and customs, and Eastern Ihoughu 
^ and habits. Aleaandria, founded by ALmcander to aboui 331 B.c. and 

i situated on the western edge of the Nile delta, was the capital of the 

FtoJeniies in Egypt,- and as the glory of Athens wOted aw'ay, Alexandria 
, graduRlly became Uie cultural capital of the new scientific, literary, and 

[ philosophical studies, and the c^immerciul emporium o( the East and 
West. It was second only to Rooio in importance, Aletander could not 
have foreseen that one day, because of Its connection with India* Africa, 
and Rome, his dty would tiecome so coaiiopolitan, with a fine library 
and museuiti, and attraciiog philosophers, artists, scienttsts, am! others 
from ihe Mediterranean and Indian areas. The greatness of Alexandria 
began when the body of Alexander was eusbrji>ecl there tn a imignlfic^t 
mau^cum, the Serna, after Plolemy had diverted the funeru] cortege 
I to Egypt, whilst il was proceeding frcmi Syria to ^laccdonLi, on the 
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pteteti that Alexancler hsifi r^preswd ihc wi^fi to hr hdripci in the 
fiasb of the g(Hl Amitioa. 

At the same time Ptolemy transferred his capitd from Memphb tp 
Ali'^^ndritt. New uifluences bc(;an to pour in and the dty gre^ m 
stature and ioipoTtance- It became a busy harbour^ a thrivinj^ centre of 
inicrnathmi trsdr with its splendid commercial fociUties, and above 
all ihe reposftory of a coMupoliUb culHire,® It harl the bij^est light¬ 
house of anth^uity^ 4S0 Eret high* and a zoo for which rare animals were 
imported from all Over the known worldJ The muiieurTt^ ledinicaily a 
temple of the Muse^i the goddesses of arts and sciences, tweame a centre 
of literature and learning. Under the goldance of the fir^t two Ptolemies 
it became an academy of letters and science, whose members, ai times 
numbering about one liundretl. received generous nnancial a^'^istance. 
The library attached to the miiscuiii was liberally endowed by the 
Ptolecnjes and became the greatest library in the HeUenistic world 
with collections of rar« and original works. At the time it was burnt 
wlten Jidius Caesarp during his Ifgyptian campaign, set hre to the ships 
tn the harbour, it is said to have ctmtained about a million volumes. 

A fresJi beginning w'as made and another library was built at the 
Seropium, a considerabk distance from the harhqin. Thk librnry also 
was destmyedp presuntably by the Emperor Theodosius of Constanli- 
noplcp who. being a devout Christ bn. did not apptov-e of old Greek books 
which contained, according to him, pagan knowledge and philosophies. 
The contribution of Alexandria tu knowledge in the realms of literature, 
phnosophy, artp and science* is enormous, and. if library' had not 
twice been destmyed^ otir dela, no doubt, would have l)ern mcaktibilily 
greater* 

Antioch, the capita! of the Seleurids, was ihe ne.^t most important 
city in the Kellenistk world, imd it also played a formative part m 
the culture of the Roman Empire for a long time^ The Sdeiidds had 
founded cities throughour thek dornmions to help in the expansion of 
Hellenifim. Their success appears to have lieen somirwhal limited, how¬ 
ever^ for Creek cities fn Syria^ Mesopotamia^ and Babylonia were like 
Greek kUnds In a sea of Asian fiopuhiJon untotn-he^J by Ifelleiifsnu 
^Tosidimiun* himself a Syrian Greek, held no Id^h opinion as to the 
purity of ftellenJatn among his compatriots. And thb diluted Hellenism 
of the cities was not likely to penetrate very' ileeply into the thousands 
of vMlages with their Semitic population 

A modem form of Greek was spoken in the Tlellenbtic world, includbg 
Alexandria, and Hellenistic cullute was a comhiniition of cosmopoliL^n 
and older Greek cultures. Unity of ciirrency. new^ roada^ improved har- 
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boitrs and Ughthons^S^ and lar?^r ships fBCilitaUd intercourse and trade. 
The tremendous work done by the H^diacinentan rulm of Fmm in open^ 
ine up the lands of western Asia and liDkjng them by means of a net¬ 
work of roads^ including the fainotis ^'Roya! Rairr" connecting Rphesus 
and Susa, and a postal system extetidlng to BaclrSa and India, was 
con tinned by the Hclletijs^tk staies> and stHl later by the Romans afior 
tbdr annexation of the kingdom of P^rgitmtim.* 

U was from this world ihai the Romans acquainted themselves with 
the cultural and mtelleclual heritage of the post. Culture flourished 
in imder tht Plolemies. and because of welt-dcvdoped commerce 

with the outside world, Egypt became incrtaslngly prosperous. She al* 
ready had brisk trade rcktions with India. In fact^ Indian contacts 
with F^jypt were anterior to the emergence of Creek power ia Alei- 
andria. The tale of Egyptian explorations by land and sea fran the 
earliest lime to reach the Land of Punt (India) h a fesdnating and a 
romantk imrnitivF.^ But it was at the end of the fourth century 
whtm the rtolemifis atme to the threme of Egypt, that Indo-Egyptkn 
commefte reedved a jtreat impietus, especially imder Ptolemy Itj who 
aI$o [laald great attention to the African coasts where he fotmded colonies 
as far as the island of Socoka* The importanee of East Africa was 
considerable, for here the Hellenistic antiles obtained Iti'ory, torioise 
shelly ^aves, and dephants.* The Greeks had learned from India the use 
of dephants in war when Chondiagupta five hundred elqihants to 
Sdeucus, 

Indian trade with Ej^ypt^ However^ was by overland routes through 
western A^tti. If thete hud existed an earlier route, it was forgotten 
by the time of the Ptolemica. Bui the anardiy reigning fo Syiiu follow* 
ing Alexander’s desth* together with the rise of the boitiiJe kingdom of 
Farthia and its defeat of the Roman legions in Si b.c. al rairhae, 
rendered the overland roul^ ifncertEim and EncTeti^Mj the importance 
of the hitherto unpopuUr sea route * During tMs period the Romans 
and the Ptolfftnies wltnesiied the de^Tfopment of a proBtubir commerce 
i>etwmi the two great dvfll^ regions of the time* the Mediterranein 
countries and fttdk, Egypt, furthermore, utdike other parts of the 
Hfllenlfitic world, could be directly reached by sea from Indbu and this 
cncouniged maritime inlertoiirse. 

The perilous desert journey, howeveT, between the Nile and the Red 
Sea Was something of a deterrent. Attempts were mode from time to 
lime to build a cans! belwreen the waterways, but these Invitfiabty proved 
unsuccessful. Darina the Great tried it, and so did Ptolemy Phflarlelphuii 
(28^5-^244 but both failed, Coniiequently, the laiier revived the 
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old idf^ of a port on tlie Egyptuin of the Red Sea^ roooected with 
ihtf Nfl^ by a desert toad fyrnijbed with convenient mil comfortable 
resting pobts. The road, about two hundred fifty miks Itwig, 

tmking Coptos on the bend of the river Nik, and the port Berenice 
on the Red Sea coasu wiis puucEuatod by eight watering places and 
Uie journey took eleven or twelve days under favmirable conditious- 
In 174 s,c, Ptdemy Fbikddplius hiiill the port of Myos Honuos, one 
hundred eighty mHes north of Berenice, ihta cutUug the deceit jqum^ 
hy five days. Inevitably Myo§ Hormofl soon became the (ded port for 
eastern trade and eclipsed all competitors.'^ 

Almost two centuries later Strabo the geogtaphei. who lived in the 
reign of AugujstiiSj visited ibe pearl of Myos Matmos and found that it 
WAS still ihe greatKt centre for cast Indian tradCp and that about one 
hundred twenty ships sahed from that port to India, probably in a 
single season. A few bold sailors even reached the mouth of the Ganges*'' 

Brisk trade led to Indian setUemeut Id Egypt and Egyptian colonies 
in [ndia. That contact between India ttiid Egypt had become closer 
during this period is cemfinned by Albcnaeu^i who says that Indian 
womens himtlng oows^ and apices carried on camels figured In the 
processions of rtdemy. The saloon of Ftoletny Phdfspaior's {221 o.t:.) 
yacht was liued witb Indian stone. Indkn 6gure$ found at ^femphla 
may indicate the exiEtence of an Indian settlemeui, and a riolmalc 
lEtave stfFtie lias lieen excavated liearing s^s of the wheel and trident. 
The iufatit deity Honis is represented in Indian postures seated cm a 
lotus. In papyrus fragmente an account exists of som Creek mariners 
who were shipwrecked on the IVtalabar coast anil hospitably entotamed 
by a local king. Again, there has been dtscoiTred In the teitiplc of 
Redesiya, on the desert route to tiu? Red Seti. dedlcalitm by an Indioii 
to Pan^ pointing to a real and direct tnlercouEc between the iwo 
people,*''^ EulU^ mentions finding a solitary silvw coin belonging to 
the period of Ptolemy Soter in a Bangalore basi&r. 

From this ciaiiopoly of the sea cormnetce between India and Europe 
Fiolemalc Egypl^ gained the extraordinary wealth and power fur which 
she wan famom It was ftjrtumie for Egjnpt that there was no serious 
competition from other powers, espcidally Syria who could have crni- 
sickrably bleorified htt iwra trade with Inrlia through the Persian Gulf. 
PossIb53" the iniemal sittuition in Syria was loo chaotic to eicountge 
international trader. 

A striking pieco of evidence of the Egyptian’^IndL'in trade is ptovided 
by Rostovtxeilf who points out that the finance! and ecunofiiiic nrganiza- 
tiem of Ptolcuulc Ej?ypt was very similar to that of Chandmgupta 
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and his successors aii set forth In Kau Lilya's Artkasaitra, For 
mstaivce, the three sulc monopolies, oil, salt, and mines, and their or- 
ganleation, as well as a far-reaching state socialism under the rule of 
“enlightened nionardu," were commcnj to both Iniiln and Ptolemaic 
Egypt.'® 

The date of the Arthasattr^i, which b unique for Its compresiort, 
carefully compiled detail| and political reaUsm, b somewhat controver¬ 
sial—and prohahly vdll always remain so—^but most scholars accept U 
as a work of the early iSlairryaii period- The vulume of polemical writing 
stinoundiug the dating of Ihb work is much too Urga to lend itself 
to brief re^ew,** 01 those scholars who place the date of this treatise 
much later, Keith, whose writings Include such divergent subjects as the 
hbtory of Sanskrit lUeratiire and the hbtory of the British Empire, 
was the chief exponent: “That the work was a product of c- 300 (ajs.) 
written by an official attached to some court) is at least plausible, If It 
cannot be proved.”’® Keiths view is surprisingly in Ann and Indeed 
appears to Rucluate. Elsewhere he “assigned it to the first century B.C. 
while the matter very proltaMy is older by a good deal than that."** 
A numlter of scholars have disputed this somewhat indecisive opiiiioa 
and) whilst admitting to some later intnpolaitnns in the work possibly 
la bring it up-iO'^ate. have endorsed the opinion origitudly advanced 
by Shamasastry' that It ts a Mauiynn doctimenl based upon the knowl¬ 
edge and experience of the pre-3IaiiTyan admintstralive proctice sad 
theory' of stale craft. Even If parts of the ArtAasastra reflect Maiiryan 
or pre-Maury on condilions, Indian tntluence on Egyptian administration 
or vice s-ersa may be significantiy indicBtive of a much closer exchange 
of ideas between India and ancient Egypt than has hitherto been bo* 
lieved. 

During the uiiseLtied period when the strong rtile of the early Ptolemies 
wiji declining and the Eomans were not yet firmly in conunanid of 
^gypt, the eastern trade suBered a brief set-l>ack. Once Rome had 
established Its authority, however, it look positive measures to continiM:, 
and In fact to %*igourously encourage, the FiolRUics' policy of trading 
with India directly through sea or land mutes which, although still in 
use, lay through hostile Parthia. In 25 n.c. Augustus, »'ho« cold¬ 
blooded cruelty tiuriog the Raman civil war arous^ repulsion but did 
help to restore order and prosperity in Rome, sent an expedition to 
secure commaRd of the sea mtite to India, having perceEs'fid It to he 
in the interests of Rome to encourage the iucrative trade of Arabia and 
India. To secure this trade the Romans attempted to mate the highways 
safer, improve the existing facilities, and acquire new areas for lieiter 
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routes. Mililary t^pediitiiisA vtm alsw nryaiii/4fil cope with piracy and 
raiders. The road eltoss the desert ffcmi Cciplos Myos Hormos was 
carefully imuked into stages, depots were made for storage^ water 
reservoirs were built^ and armed guards provided protection for traders 
and travellers. A licet was siaiioned in list Red Sea at ifce time and 
there are some bccoudIs of merchants^ ships having been armed for 
detente against raids. Later lladrian f 1 E7-^l3S) buHt on entirely new 
road to the KctI Sea through level cmintry wd furnished it with halting 
stations. 

A few decades later, tn 4S, the qxich-making dLficrnvery of the monsoon 
winds faltnboted to HJppalus during the reign ol Chtndiiis) drasticatly 
altered the whole aspect of sea-bame trade beiweeu India and Rome. 
Suabo mentions that by a strange thon^d^ eventually happy mischance an 
Indian sailor mistook bb course and rvache^d l^gypt hall dead. The 
Greeks in nourishcKl him back to health and the Indian, in 

gratituder piloted Hippalus back to Tndla along the monsoon routes, 
ttliiht knowledge of ihese wmdB was probably new to the Greeks , I he 
Indians and the Arabians bail katjwn and mad^ use of them for 
centijrles^^ 

The monsoon winds blow over the Indian Ocean from the northeast 
in winter and from the southwest in summer. Once dieir current were 
known il became |> 05 sible to sail far marc speedily and directly from 
Indian lo Lvyptian pons* Alexandria could now be reached withlji two 
monLhs or even less, as against the thirty months taken by Scylax^tht 
pioneer Greek .sailor. In ^ frodfi fndla lo Suez, A Lrader could now leave 
Kgj'pi in July and reach the Indian porU by the cjjd of September. 
There he could disfiose of his merchatidUc and acquire a cargo of the 
luxuries inucb ui demand in Rome and begin hui return joume^' by 
ihe end of November. Helped by the northeast monsomis he would sail 
to Aden and theop via the Red Sea, reach Alexandria about Kebmary, 
ibu5 easily completing the entire trip well within a year. In fact the 
journey from Rome lo India could be completed in less than sixteen 
weeks, ft took about two weeks from Rome to AleKandria, about three 
and a half ift'ceks fmm Alexandria to Berenice, a month for descending 
ihe Red Jiea. and forty dap from f>:elb fC'clkL a port on the Red Sea 
Cim\ of Arabia, to the nearest port In Indiu,^* Al.so, the ships could 
now g^iJ oti the high seas away from the pimte-mfestcfd coast, Ftirlber- 
fiiore, the trade monopoly of the Arab towns was broken tip and, d- 
though they attempted lo create difhcultieSp they were firmly suppressed. 
‘I'he \Vt?sl was dclcrmincd to trade with ImHa wilhfiut any intermediary. 
The voyage tould Imj uiidcnuken eitte from the Rgj'pilan or NabaUieon 
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ullhvu^h the Former was tdopt u^ud. There wwe ihrc* EgyplidJi 
pom; Amnee at the GuU of Suts^ halfiwty down the coast wps ilyo^ 
Hdrmo^: and finsliy the disUiii Bererucc. Trafnc in goods and people 
pcnff iocreaBed enormaiLdy, and whereas about twenty shfps a year made 
the journey before the dlscowy of the mansooiD winds, a ship now left 
£g>pt for Fndia almost every day. 

Rome, enriched by the ^khIs and tributes from so many fctrdgti lands, 
kid acquired ii taste for tuT^unes of every kind. The capital of the 
greatest empire c^er established In Europe was filled with people who 
had inherited great wEoltii and whose sole ocatpatio[n was the enjoyitient 
of these riches. The ret liming generals found their vilUs dull, rustic, 
and ald-faj^hinned, made all the more unhcarable because they had 
brought back with them masses of coinage, buHion^ nnd slaves. They had 
developed eapctisive tastes whilst In oUier contlnenlSp imd now they 
had t^ tneaiu^ to indulge those tastes at home. They did so with 
feverf^ huffte and gr^t display. Oysters were brought aU the way from 
Spain or Brittanyf and wild beasts were imported from the farthest 
comers oi Egypt to he fealured in gomes. Cmnition meiif always keen 
to emulate the fashion determined by tlie elite, soon followed^ sod 
before long even ihe country surrounding Rome was involved. One may 
gain some donception of I he vast w«iHh of the gei^ends from the 
mheritance of the EmpeTOr Au^usttis wbu;, despite his claims to divinity 
and pursuit ol seiual debauchery, had amassed nearly forty mlUioa 
pounds m twenty years. Iii modem vabies thb would lie miny Limes 
more^ Senators owned property in cvety province, had incomes of over 
a hundred thousand pounds per annum, and kept Lhousinds of slaves. 
Seneca himself owned several hundred dtronwood tables imparted frnm 
Mauritania. The semitors would spend forty thousand pounds «fi u single 
carpet for their homes, Hiny releisated to second rant those whose an- 
Dua] income wm less than shity thoiLMOnd poundn. Even men of infamous 
character were rich. As lor the erdperots and their favoutitiis, "'they 
strove to aslourid the world by Ihcir fantmitk follies. Luxury in food, in 
attire and in furniture surpasset! example of sumptuous idiocy 
which our own epoch can show/^**' Gains (Caligidu) whtasc 

thief obsessions were crudty and sexiudfty, wore ebakj adorned with 
ememltb and robes woven of pure silk—eKtremely expensive artkle 
in Rome at the time, espedalty purple sOk. He drunk precious sronc^s 
dissolved in vinegar nod served his guests with gilded bread and meal. 
At Lucullus' triumplial feast about three mfUiciii IJlres of winj; were €on* 
sum«d Roman banquets were retnarknbk by any standards for Ihe 
enormous quimtitkif of food and diink caruuitietfr huL they were cruder 
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nnd at times repulsive, tcitaliy lacking In tbe elegufice of the 

Greeks, li was* for cTample, considered nn aLcom[jlishmEnt to be able 
to vomii III wit! sn order 10 resitme eaUnj?. Roman sexual Ufa was 
aquaJly uncntitrDUed. KiiiL*itii:( and Ttill of cnida pervereioas^ Tbe youth 
of tbt couiitr>'g dad in gjnmerits ladau wjib gold and pearls, poured Oul 
their wealth at the feci oJ fasbiofiable courtesans and would squander 
a forlinic in a matter of hours. Creek sexual Jirc was also otravagant, 
hut It "mA temnfkiibJy inmiicne from inelegance and perversions, If homo- 
sextmtity is not incluiled in this category,. Roman punuit of pleasure was 
spcciacukr but repubive, lacking dignity « restrainti and an under* 
standing of the very nature of pleasure. Even the greatest of the Mug- 
hols or the Sungs woultl have envied the extravagance^, although not the 
crudity, of the Roman ICmperors, Whilst the rich \ed a tife of unparah 
Jeled laxity, kept armies of servants and skives, and imcntiiiiabTe 
feoslSr mfUions of hungry men were wniidertitg through the streets of 
Rome and the sujTOUJidmg 

Of all the goods In (lariicular favour with the luxury-Tovinjc Rumons, 
Indian products were the moat popular. To mccl the deniAud, new mid 
greater e0<wla were mnde to mcrease trade wiili India and tbb wax 
flccconplUhetl to a He^xec whidt would appear astcniishing even today- 
The Romans cfcmaiideij Asian limiiles on an unprecedented scale. Chi¬ 
nese silk^ lodian |:jeaf1s* jewela, fine muslin, drug?!, spicesi condimciits, 
incense, psbee^ ivory ^ dyes, cosmetics. oHsi uud perfumes, all fetched high 
prices.® It Appears that toward Ibe end of the first centurj* the jp'eaily 
pri^ Chinese silk (Serictim or Seric fillkl as well os ftira w«p:u bema 
shipped from Indiiin portis to the western coLintries, because the land 
routes wTie blocked \jy Farthia and ttic sea route bad gained such 
popularity. Cinnamon wa$ also one of the most importaji! pxfmrls and 
its price in Rome was high—about 1500 denarii per Roman pound for 
the best quality cinniinmn and fifty denarii for the cheapest cossk. One 
Ilf the mosi sought after tndlRn products was cotton muslini which was 
so fine thAt the Romans caDcd it Hrhtik. Pepper, which remained one 
of the most highly prij^ed luxuries of the W«l until mtKfem times, wus 
very expensix^e — about fifteen denarii a pound—and yet ureatly in ^ 
mand*^^ It was tnit3un3«i:f tn such large qtianiitieft that, aa a conecssioo 
to the people^ no Imporl duty was placed oti it in Rome. 

In return, Westem merchants carried tin and lead to India, minerals 
which India herself tlid not possess,, as well as wine, coral, and glass—a 
Widely exported Roertan product, espedally coloured glass—brightly 
coloured glrdle^p and gold and silver rains. Special presents were 
carried for kings, inriudhig maidens for harems. However the principal 
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■f?t(:!hjiiiRP with fttdLi wns Pliny btivafl-c^ itic tupimfins 
drain on Rome's r^ufoes created by the demand for easterD luxuri^ 
There was nol i year in which fnclia did not lake at least S50 mOlio!! 

trees frcnfi Rotne^^ an equal nnuntui ^nin^ to Arabia and China. The 
gold whkrh rame froin laxaticifi and pilbgc in Spain and Dnclii, stayed 
in Rome only briefly ijeiore transit to Asia. -Otc^t quantities of Roman 
coins found In South India where jeweb and spices were sold bent 
Pliny out. He al.w tdb us Lliai Indian wares cost a hundred times more 
in Roman markets ihnv\ In Indiao markets.^ Later^ Vcspasiftn's policy in 
of cuttiitR down tsiravaganl e^^pendilure toiiy have made some 
difference fn the import of lustiry floods from India hut there is no 
concrete eviiknct that it did. At ihe same time eommera in cotton and 
other indusirial goods conitnucd steadily* Thb h supporteil by ihe fact 
that Roman coins l>elonglfig lo the period after the reign of Nero 
iS-MiS) arc more often found in lhf>sc parts of Imlb where cotton was 
grown. There flte considerably fewer Roman coiiia of the third century 
to be found in ludLi. which umy Indicate a decline in cotnmerce. 

Trade between Europe and ;VaIa wps so brkk that^ di^itc the hositlity 
of l^rtJiid towards Rofnc and llieir periodic cLasheSp and despite ihe 
iocreaoitig populurity uf the Red Sea routes the Persian Gull route 
nex'ertheless carried 0 nourishing trade and lancl-bome tratle also grew 
cop^iderahly^ ThU trade led to the rise of great cities along the routes, 
and of new ports on the coasts. Petra^ the town of NahataeaTLS, a^nd 
I*almyrci. which commanded the caravan routes to Asia, F^rved os 
tenrunal points for Ihe morilinie trade of the Rec! Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, Gerra, Omniana, the Charax SpiLsini, were ul) large cnercanlile 
towns to which rndian vssels regularly brought oirRties of timber, black- 
wood, and elKKiy, whitsi Anihta Mut Ihe frank bcenM and spices of 
Cana, Tn return for these goods the regbn expurlcd pearls^ w^hich. 
however^ were not as valuable as the famous Indian ones. From 
Chanx n Hiuie ran up to the Euphrates joiniag the well-known over¬ 
land rouie near Seleucio,** 

lioih riolemy in his Gii^^epky and the unknown author of the 
Pcriplu^ Mam Eryihraf^i testify to the fuimber of ttierekmts engaaerl 
In Indian trade, and thus to its volume, Piolemy dmws hsi informatlun 
frcKn men who bad been to fndia+ many of whom Had Lived ihere for a 
long time. The Pefiptu$y which h a kind of prracticol handbook for 
tnerehiinfs presumably wriitrn by an Egyptian Greek merchant from 
Bermlce, contains a demilett account of its author's eiiu$tiiig voyage to 
India, The Perf^lwj amongfit other things mentions the impart of Creek 
jdris for Indian harems and varioui? references arc found in inefian 
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residrtiU in The Jatxskaa arc full ol rdermicts it> Byddhist 

tii(5rch£mts ^usd ibcir adv£fiturcit on \ny^g^ tn distant i:ounlrie&, and Id 
Lbe o^Trland cMAvms that look days and nights trnveiling east and west 
across deserts. 

Trade be>^itably led to some tourism and especLdly to Roman anti 
Indian settlements Jn Lbeir respective areas of mdncnice^ There was a 
YavTma colony at the ntoiith or the Kaveri River and foreign popub- 
tioas were tyown Lo have C3(isted in the Madura district. Mercenary 
Raman soldiers attending Tudian princes ore naenttened in Tamil 
literature. The Taiml area was one wLttt which the Romans had cod- 
siderable comniercinJ relationsr for it had doth, dyes, and [Karls to ofTcr. 
Hence, it is not snrprisjng that Tamil poems sing of Yavana shifw 
bridging wine and other wares to their poris.*^ A late map shows a 
temple of Augustus at ^-tusirls on the west coast of India (Crunganore 
in Kerala), which would indicate \hal there must have been a large 
enough Randan settlement to erect a temple hcinaurlng their deified 
hmfjeror. Sir Moriinier Wheeler + however^ boldly declares that die 
*'teitip1e of Augustus^' al Muslris indicates ati *‘ofilcbI arm^' long cnoLigh 
lo reach Ihe JMalahar No trace oi this temple has yet hem 

found, but the probability of Iia existence caiinot l>e nxdudtfL I'u 
regard it as evidence of 4 kind of imperial ontpo^t, however, rather thui^ 
a ootmaj structure buiti by a colony of foreigners^ Ls beyond under¬ 
standable hbtorical speculation. 

Dion Cbry^tom, the Greek rhetCH^tdan and sophisl^ who lived in 
the reign of Trajan (^8-117) mcnticnts that the population of cosmo^ 
|>oLilan Alexandria included many Indians who had come there to 
iratle.^ rausanias refers to the tnerckaDts of India and to the maj- 
vellous creatures they brought^ Ijicludmg parrots.** 

Ot the several branches of natural science that flourished In the 
HrHenisttt and Romun world, the revb^l of geography was mie„ Several 
works on Indian geography appeared describing the country with varying 
degrees of accuracy. Some well-kuawri works in this area are Strabo’s 
Gcograpffyi regarded as the most impt^rtanl geographic work of anli' 
quily; Arrian's/wrff/ru; the Eider Vllny'&.\a(ur(ii iihtory;and Plolcmy"s 
Guide i€ Gci>gfftphyj^ ‘fhe unknown author of Pertpius Mam Eryi/traa 
travelled through India and left an eye-witness account of the Red Sea 
and of the Arabian and Indian 

Trade between India and Roms continued to thrive steadHy during 
the second and third centuri^ a.d. With ihe rbe nf the great Gupta 
r^owei the heart of the Indian Empire moved inbind toward central 
India, and a gplemlkJ cultural renaissance set in with a distinctive Indba 
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character. Thb^ however, intcmipted the mantime trade between Roffve 
and India. The emergence of the Saussantai Empire to 227 also checked 
direct conunimtcation between the im nations. But contact continued 
through Aleiandriap to which Indians {locked in incTcasinR numbers, 
until the fall of the Roman Empire in tbe fifth century and the con* 
sequent decline of Alexandria^ 

Indian trade with Rome had an extremely hnpoitant LnHuence on 
Indian contacts with the countries of Southeast Asia- Rome's appetite 
for Ixotorics was so great that India could not satisfy it. Indian sopplies 
of predons stones, ivory, and spkes had begtm to rtos out Consequently* 
Indian traders began searching eastward fo-r fresh sources of supply. 
They imported goods from the coimiries ol Southe^t and then 
exported them to the Roman world. This Indian commerdBl cmtacl 
with SotiUieast Asia gradually bloomed into mi exceptionally fruitful 
cultural intenrourse. With the dedJne of the Roman Empire, the Roman 
demand ceased and ihe entnTpdt trade of India collapsed 

Kuniao emperors took an increasing interest in Induin afTair^ 
in marked contrast to their commonly atto^^t attiiitde toward foreign 
ambassadors, accorded dignified ami courteous receptions to Indian 
em^ys- The poUlkal hufiortaiiae ol the ludiftn slatK as allies against 
the RarthLims awl bier SassanuinE was a major reason for Rome to 
cultivate the Indian tfngSj especially those who occupied the north- 
westem and Indus Valley regions. Drawn more and more eastward by 
the problems of intentaJ political turbulence and expanding castem 
frontiers, the Roman onperors succumbed with fascination to Aaian 
bstitutions and religions. 

Although India had had diplomatk: relations with Syria, Egypt^ and 
other countries, she had not dispatched a missicn to Rome before the 
Lime of AuguxtUJL An Indian embassy was sent to the Roman Empemr, 
when be ws^ on the island of Samos in 21-20 by the Indo-rarlhmn 
King Axes IL^ It was mainly Augustus' re^batlnn of the value of 
Indian trade and, possildly the vntue of a polltltaJ alliance against hostile 
powers in western Asia, which was responsible for an eta of Indo* 
Roman diplomatic contact that was io last for the next three centuries.’* 
With Kushan power replacing that of the Tndo^keeks In India, this 
diplomatic contact became much more regular. The vast Kushan Empire, 
which tncluded Afghanistan, Bactria ami much of CcuinU Asia, cem* 
prised a variety of natkmaUlies—^Ttidu-Greeks, Pmhians^ ScytlitanSp 
Iranians, Cbtnesie, and others. The role of the Ktisham In provictrng a 
meeting grmmd for the great dvilLzatinns of the tlme^ and in dissemlnai- 
mg Buddhism to Central Asia and beyond^ has been extremriy important. 
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It is true tbit contact between India ud oiber dvOiaatlons was anlerior 
to the rbe ni the Kustuios but at no tinie was it greater. The uiinuipoli- 
tati aatuft of the Kushsn .EmiiiTc is aptly tIVust rated by their coioa, 
impy (jf which carry a TiTsian title fur the htng in Greek letters add 
tlH? effigy of the king in Turkish dress. 'Hie Kushan kings were in close 
contact with Roman authority in western Asia. The pnliticol amhitiEni of 
the Rjamans to eapand into India also brought them nearer to llie 
Kushan frontiers. ’Oie Kushaiw, it is suggested, also bnpotted a large 
number of Greek sculptors frooi Asia Minor, who settled in the 
Punjab and were asociated with lias Gandbara school of art. 

Roman historians, discussing Indian mUsioiu in Rome, inaJte specific 
references to the Indian emlunisics that visited ‘rrajan 
Hadrian (t| 7 - 13 S>, AnteminusPius (IJS-thl), Marcus Aureliiu (161- 
tlSO), HelioBJibalus (3JS-i22). Aurdian (2“0-275>, Constantine (323- 
3SJ). nnd Julian (361-363),** Two IndLm embassies wiere proluldy 
sent to Justinian (527-365), The ancient Romans, who bod dealt with a 
variety of foreign emissaries from Iwth within and without their vast 
cuiptire, hqjf cisuoDy disregarded all diploinatSc etiquette and theory. In 
contrast. India, who never aafUked territorial possessions ouuide her 
own naliona] frontiers, had a highly developed and dearly prescribed 
theory of the art of diplomacy, llie Persians were abo noted for their 
cultured dipltirriatic beluiviour, Ihe Roman rulers did not provide for a 
distinct foreign affairs departnictit, and thQ- appear to have cared even 
less for diplomatic pcgolifitions. It was maialy the Greeks who acted 05 
inteimediarh's between the foreign powers and the Roman empcriors. 
Gibbon bos described graphically the ueatment Aurelian accorded the 
andiassadors of the Atmi.inn i, who were required to prostrate thcmselvva 
on the ground In from of the king, before they were tommaadeii to 
rise and permitted lo speak. Aurdlon treated them with coatonpt, rt* 
proacbed them, and finally dismissed them,” ''A crude haughtiness,” 
says Soletore, “marked tJie dealings oi the Romans with the ftKetgn 
monarch which Iiad something of the MitewTuoian insolmice m it Their 
entire diplomacy was directed towards one end—the display of their 
mflitary might 

Indeed, despite tbdr many brilliant achievements in potilfcaJ and 
military oiganlmtioa. Jurisprudence, tommimicalions, and architcciure, 
the Romans were on the whole a very unhnagmaRve people. In marked 
contrast to the small dty of Athens, they conlfiimted very little which 
?ras original to human lirriioge diming the bn|i centuries of Ibctr ilomina- 
tion, Culturally, they were a destitute relative of the HcIIciks. Evm their 
accomptishmeRis were drawn, at least partially, from the experience 
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nf Orwks, KjOlitijins, and I'trsiam, Titr of satTUpie$ 

picsentji many paraLlets tu tbe RomaD provincial system) and Darius 
possessed many of the qualities for which Auj^ustiis is so admired. The 
Ronum system of ititemnl communicattom, including the networl: of 
nuuis and (he postal system, is reminiscent of Iran. In fact, only in 
recent years has the Roman debt to Persia been fully realised. 

The Romans aifded tiwie to what had been deviser! by lireek phllo- 
liophem in about 300 e.c., atlhough some of them expreiscd Gr«li 
thought belter than the (ireeks had done. For etatnple, Lucretius staled 
the doctrines of Kpictirus with a much greater inlensily.*^ The only 
Greek school of thought which found firm roots in Rome was Stoicism. 
A.1thau)ih the Romaris borrowed much from the Greeks, fell a passionate 
admiration fot Greek ciiIiUTe, and suffered from a sense of Inferionty to 
the Greeks. tlK>’ did iked ihc awtemponuy Greeks and denounced them 
as unscrupotous. At times, even Greek phUtwophy suffered in |»pn1arity. 

In architecture,^ the Romans were technical innovators and, although 
they inherited much fmm the Ktiwcans and the t!last, it was they who 
Invented concrete amt devised the dome.*" Their sculpture, also on 
rmponont coninbotion. was v«y significant in Byaaniine art where 
Elastem influences were also active. 

The ordinary Rnnuin was generally ignorant of the history of man¬ 
kind and of foreign peoples, and he had no knowledge of ecunomic inw^ 
nr of social possibUlties. In some ways, the Romans were even iTrinmnliah 
In ilie third century i».a, whilst .AsoUa had reiiounced war and was 
preaching non-violence and compassion for al! other hemp, the Romans 
were indulging to human sstcrilTce, and “much that vm leant of the 
religion of repuhlEcim Rome carries us far hack beyond the daya of decent 
gods, to the age of Shamanism and magic.’’"" Their slavuty practices 
were infamous for their savagen'. The gladiatorial combats, which the 
Romans introduced in 264 b.c., are illustrative of a morbid mentality 
and the extremes of cniflty—even by Roman stanebrds. It was nut 
until the first century 4ji, that Seneca expresscfl the protest of the 
human conscience against such barbarism. 

Gilbert Murray, whilst pointing out that of the three most important 
strains—Greek, Hebrew, and Rnman—in the Wratem inheritance, the 
Roman inlluence is by far the most striking and visible, further emn- 
menis that behind almost everything Romim the real moving spirit is 
Greek, Including the loti In alphabet, Roman law and political idea.s, 
sclent die knowledge, arrhiteclure. and lilerature.** The Romnre;, how¬ 
ever, were able mftrB: they had courage and a sense of fiKtice, but were 
otherwise rulhtecsly pracltml men. 'Hiey were a receptive people, willing 
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to copy and imitate whalever they ne^janJ^l worthwhile, and were 
toleranl of ihc idea^ and mstitutions of others. They drew u|7Cin Greek 
and Asian cultures whose naorfU exceilenco they admitted. ITie Roman 
role in spreadhiE' Greek phUosophy and in helping it lo survive ihe 
irradiial decay oi Greek culture would alone render our debt to them 
jjrcaL In addition, Rome^ gave a practical, revitalking toni to philo¬ 
sophical thnughL 

But in ^ite of tbeir superiortiy in amied strength and politlcil 
ur;q^iiLzatioii, the Rcmiuns were often hjiunled hy the fear of an Eastern 
empire, llie intiust of the H;^teni peoples into Rome was so great that 
some hislarians have tharactcrized the history of the Empiric d tiring 
the first three ccnliiries as ''a 'peaceful jnfiltrarion' of :he Orient into 
the Ocddenl.*'** An important fat tor wlildi contributcfl to the mounting 
influx of Asians and Africans into Rome was lie Rortnui kefc of racial 
or colour prejudkesK It (s said that Romans were more friendly wltii 
Afro-Asians than with ihe Jewish people, ITicn too. a grtai many of 
Xem* 5 t seryiturb and knights were of slave ur foreign descent.*^ 

fn such an atmosphere of flowing dsplqmillic and commercial conlacts 
it was natural that fndhm thought .diould have reached the Rumans. 
ITie existence of such contact is suppHirled by the reconl discovery 
of a third century work attributed to St. Hlppolytus,*^ and entitled 
Kalf} rifjrfjcffii Fli^nrhijs (RefutaLlun of all lieresiesl also known 

as PMifwfhoumrna^ which contains a brief exposition of the Brahmanas 
of Tagalicna {Timgabhadra) in South India, A detailed study of the 
text ma^k hy jeau FiHtuitat has shown that Hippolytus, in championing 
the caufic of Chiistian arihiKjo.t:yp was aiiackiiig ihe dociriiie of the 
rpanishads. That such an attack oti the Indian scriptures was^ made 
would suggest that Roinan rntellectuals hnd become greatly iuten^stef] 
fn Ihc doctrines whitli came from India during the third century.^^ Xo 
wonder rintinus, who wrote approximately a decade after the Eicn^hos, 
developed such a desire tti know more of Indian thought that he 
joined the tnfliiary rxJx^cii^iJn oi Gordian In order to travel in the 
East, ft was perliaps the rt,*^! of Christianity that pul im end to the 
influx of Indian doctrines taio Romc^ 

fndiJin commerce and cuUufe pos^hly (ravdleil e%^eii far I her west 
than Rome to Scandinavia. This pos?Jbilily is suggesled by the second 
centtiry inscriptions fuunrl at Junuar in western rndLi which refer to 
the l>enefactions of two Vavanas. Irila and Cila, who hav'e betm 
Interpreted as the andw merchants of Scandinavia. Ktishon coins have 
been dwcovered In <5aul and S^dinavta, lurthcr sugjjestinc commerdaf 
frlation* Ik*! ween India and fkandinavia. llir exenvations curried out 
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in the mid-nincicen on a sniaH bUnd called LillioHr Uelgo, in 
Late Malaren, about twenty miles wm of Stockholm, uncovered many 
foreigii objcclf, IncJutliiig an exquisite bmusci! statue of the Uuddha 
sealed on a totiis thmoe with crossed Accordini; to Wilhdm Holm- 
qvial, who conducted the archaiiJoto^giGa] Inv^ti^altoD, the BudilM is of 
Indian or CentTai Asian origin. Tbb is an amazing discovery^ which 
may lead to esen more surprisiug knowledge about the cultural contacts 
between ancient India and the Wesl.*^ 

It was at ibb lime, when the commercial, diplomatic:^ and iniellectirjil 
contact between India and the VVesi was at its height, that Buddhism 
began to spread In the regions of Central and Western Asb- 

The missionary zeal of the BuddMst San^k^ was reepotisible for the 
e 3 cpansion of Buddhuizn abroad r Buddhism was the w'otlda first 
proselytixtng religion- h is said that after attaining enlighuaiTnmt the 
Buddha ot fir^t reluciani to preacJi his doctrine, because he feared 
that people would be tmobte to understand St, hut latef he decitkd to 
s{>refld hb icachinff for the benefit of those who could grasp ^omethitig 
of iu meaning. Coitsequenlly, be organiied the Biiddbbt Sanjj^, whith 
wn$ to CTonslst of mcn^ who, Imving learned the doartne ihemselvesr 
would wander frcnti place to place preaching the doclritie to laymen and 
di.^utatlng It with followers of other fitilhs. The Sanidia was to be 
niji on democratic lines in whldi the uidiviilual monks were sub¬ 
ordinated to the DollecUve authority of the monuAteiy. An important 
instmetion to the hhikshtn, or tnmikSp was: *'Let no two of go in 
the same direclimt/’ the Implication of which was that n new area ot 
activity should be selected by each individual monk. Koi onSy were the 
incnibers of the Saogha thi^ compdied to look for distinct spheres for 
ibemselves, but Iti due course they abo acquired the will to do so. Whilst 
the Sungba tfiitlatiM] Lhc process and encouraged monks to out and 
t>resch, it did not direct, superintend, ctmtrol, or co-ordinate Uieir 
activiiin^ thus allowing unfcltcrefl scope for individual initiative to 
adjust Itsdf to a new environniflit. This, perhaps, may e:«ptam the 
successful enthkisiitstic, and otany^sided mi^'ouaiy acti%iUe$ of the 
individual Buddhist monks. 

Ihe Sangha has a two-sided menniug in Buddhism^ It is a Imtemiiy 
of the entire body of monks, aud At the same time a txMid of assotiation 
amoogsi monks. In the former sense the word refers to a ^^budy of per^ 
sons"' and in the latter to the ''cunfederstion which makes them one 
body/" Both conerpis of ili« Sanghs, concrete and almlract, in 

usage. To its abiilract aspect h a ^-piritiiiil unity^ and in itf 

concrete it Is an iti^ritutjun of Buddhism, In the bcgiiinidg the 
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abstract aspect was more important, and each bidivfduii] TDonfc was a 
Satteha b spiritual commuDiPn with other nionhs. Later as Uuddhism 
spread the concrete aspect tiecnme uppermost from tbc bistorba's view- 
point. The unitary Sanijha became plural and the wandering monies 
come together in monk commutiitleo. Each community came to be 
called a Sangha, ami Siuigha continued to multiply, finally oasnmmg the 
form of moiustic establishments, fitnctbning as centres of learning 
and culture, and thus playing a remarkable and dynamic role In the 
history of Buddhism. HuddhUt monastidsm was i source of authority 
and mtellcctual advancement, and a atabilizing mflucuce in society. 
Wherever Buddhism spread, monks came, settled, and built monasteries. 
Buddltbit monk comirivnillea and monasteries, unlike their counterparts 
in the Christian world, were never Isolated from society.'* The monk- 
and'laymen intercourse renuuned an essential feature of Buddhist 
monastic life, enabling the monks to influence the life and culture of the 
pciiple, and in return be inPuenceti by them. 

tlnwcver, It was not until the roip: of ,\5oka, the Prsi great royat 
piitron of Buddhism, that missionary cBorts to preach the gospel of 
the Buddha abroad were set into motion. Before Aaoka dispatched hla 
emissaries abroad, however, he insisted that hU civm pe^^dc, as is in¬ 
dicated by hLs pillar edicts, practice the observance of trutli, restraint, 
kindne^, charity, purity, respect for dders ami teachers; and to control 
evil thoughts, such as anger, ferocity, conceit, envy, and tnisguEded self- 
will. He advocated complete rdigious tolerance and respect for all pious 
men, tirespective of their dmomination, indtiding even the materiallstSi, 
and called upon all religious denotninatiuns to refrain from sdf-pta^ 
and denunciation of others. Deeply inPuented by the Buddhist ideas of 
compassion and ahimsa, nonviotence for all living bdngs, he sought 
to bring atl people closer ID the gods in virtue. To help bis people 
understand and foUow his lead, he appointed religious officers in dif¬ 
ferent tegioits and bad hk edicts carved on rocks and stone pillars. 
He himself undertook tours, contacting scholars and ascetics to enrich 
his knowledge, and performed numerous acts of charity and piety.*^ 
ft was during Asoka's time that the third Buddhist ,San#l Coundl 
was hdd at Patal^utra in 247 ii.c. to discuss refigious alfafts and to 
detcitnina the true nnline of the Buddhist faith, dhamma** A major 
consequence of ibis Council appears to have been the dedsina to send 
religious missions to \'arfous regions of India and to other countries. 
Buddhist liieraty sources reveal that such missions were sent to the 
country of the Yavanas (Tonion Greeks); to Gast^ra, Kashmir, and 
the Himalayan regions in the north) to the western part of India, 
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Ajiataniiiliii: itw souilwrti iwris* Vatun'aa and Mysore, and fnj^hcf 
stfutli to commies as far as Ceybn and the Malay Archipelago. The cele¬ 
brated thirteenth rock edict of Asoka (probaWy beloofring to 2S* b,c,) 
refers to his reUgfous missions to such far olf ktAgdunis ns (hose of 
.AniJochus (Antiyoka) tl, KEtw of Syria; of Ptolemy {Tniamaya) of 
Egy-pt; AntlfSofuB (Antakioi) of Macedonia; Atexanckr (Alikasnmdarai 
of Epirtii, an ajitiml district of aortbem Greece; and Mu^^s of C> reniii, 
in North Africa. .Asoka compares bh missionary triumphs to the 
military conquests of other monarchs. Whether or not Asoka’s cn- 
dea>Tjurs to spread the dhamina, both at home anrl aliroad, were of 
the dimensioos suggested by the evidence of Buddhbt tests, there is no 
doubt that bis efforts were mainly responsible for the populariMtion 
of the teachings of the Uuddha both in and out of India. Once the 
proceffi was initiated, however, the inherent quality of the creed, bacfccil 
by the real of Its monks, began to gain converts and adherents with 
increasing speed. 

By the lime Buddhi^n began travelling abroad. It was already 
centuries old and had become a well-orgnntxed. Articulate doctrine, with 
a powerful and widespread base hi India, writ pobed to Infiltrate tnln 
other lands, Duruig Asok as period the bulk of the Theravada Buddhist 
Canonical works was in eacisteJiCt- The Pali Canon was settled during his 
rtJEn and committed to writini! bier in 8fl-7fi B,c. Being a proselytising 
reJlgioo by imiurc, in the second century b.c, Buddhist ascetics 
(Santanarl were found in western Persia and in Bactria in the first 
century b.c. Later, nascent Christianity met fufl-growa Buddhism ir the 
academirs and markets of Asia and Egypt A* Followini; Asoka^s mlasLons, 
Indian sects gained a firm loothold in Ejyqtt rhifiitg the Piolpmaic 
period. Traces of an Indian settlement at Memphis have twen found tn 
the form of Indian figures and a Ptolemaic grave stone bearing the signs 
of the wheel and trident. References to a flourishing Buddhist convent, 
with 3 Greek chief. Mahadhammarakkhiia, who went to Cejion with 
Qlher monks to attend a retiginiis ceremony In the second century n.c., 
are found in the Buddhbl MdhavatmM. OS well as other works.*** Photius 
refers to the presence of Brahmaiut in Alemndria. 

Buddhism was founded in the sblh century b.c, by .SIddhftrihn 
Cauuma who, having lenouiictd the life of royal I usury and worldly 
pleasures, .set forth on a spiritual quest for a remedy for man’s Hb. 
Four capertences were the immediate causes of his “Great Renuncia¬ 
tion*': the sight of an old man. n sick man, a dead mao. and a wandering 
Sddftti. The first three represented the misery of extslence. and the 
fourth suggested a possiltle way out. Through a long period of spiritual 
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ar<)cds ami «»pprin!eiitiitiun. physical suBering, aswtit praelincs. and 
mcditaitun, he finally gaiiicd the auprenie EnUfjhtenjnenl. becomuJi: ihc 
Itutidha. He dW not clniin revelaiEim or divinity; Indeed, he preached a 
religion of iniense self-effort in which there was no ncetl For God «r 
thesuixmialura!. His teaching was empincsl, scienlilic. and therapeutic, 
and one which was free Irum tradition and clerical authority. Uevelop- 
ing over a [irriod of tweiitj’-fisx centuries niid gaining a vast loibwing 
in niuncruus countrle, KuddhUm today is a highly sophisticated and 
complex religion, but Its whole iloctrine rc\'olves around .-IrfytfrttfCtfft*, 
lire four Artyan tnillw: that there is dukkha. suffering: llial it has. u 
jomjiffDyit. csniEe; that there can Ire ttirodbut suppression of it; and 
ibcttr is a tHiigga, [lath, known as tire Middle Way in principle and lire 
Noble Eightfold Path in practice, to accKoplish this. Thus ttirvam «r 
ait} tana can Ire achieved.^' 

In ils early phase Huddbism in India was not very different from, 
other ascetic morenietits. but during the period of hfaitrjTin a-scendancy 
(I entergcfl as a distinct reJigion In the following Sunga-Kaiiva periiMi, 
despite the loes oi royal jialronage. Uuddhisni retained its bold on Ihe 
Indlpit mind, A number of famous Budilhlst estabtishiiients like the 
Hharhiit stupa, the Earle caves, and the f^anchi stupa Lwloiigbig In this 
freriml, testify to the yreal prosirerity enjoyed by [finddhiafli. It bad 
tlevcbped from a munastk’ religion into it popular one, and had hecomc 
tireistic with the KudEUm and his relics as objects of woiship. 

It was during this early phase that Buddhism besan lo be adopted 
by some of the Greek populace settled in the iiorthwestern regions of 
India; others, as shown by the Bemaear Column, became Hindus, The 
Greek King Miliitda | Menander J was a great champion of Buddhism, 1ti 
the I’ali lest .Vdii}6£a-^o«*a (“Questions of Miliiidn"’), Menander 
figiirrs ss one of the charactere and is described as Yonakanam raja 
Milinda, the king of the Ynnakas."® Siibscquenlly many Grreksjn India 
adopted Buddhism and generDiisly donated, to Buddhist eslablishinents. 
If Buddhism had not established ilrell in this region as lirmly os tl 
tlid. its ftitihcT expan^on into Weslcm and Central .Asia would have 
been very difficuU, if no; impossible. 

After (.hr jwrimi of .Asoka, the reign of Kmiiska f first century a.u.J 
marks the next prominent landmark in (he annals of Buddhism, TradN 
ticiii rcfirerents Kanldm as a great [otrou of Buddlii.sm, anil ajisnciales 
him with Budilhi.st scholars who shaped it In later tines. Konisiu's reign 
marked a titmirg |retn(, not only in the history of Buddhism. Imt 
also in Buddhist an and lilciature. It wittntsswi the rise of Maliayaim 
Buddhism, which later developed into one of the chief schools of 
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Buddfaisl doctrine^ sucJ Lhe BUkgnificent literary activity bcfguii fay 
Pars^-a, Asvaijiipsa, V^aiunutra, and others. Pali replaced by 
Sanskrit. The cdebraied Gandham scbod of art reached its peak iind 
sculptures of the Qiiddha and Bodhisativas began to appear, li was also 
lurgriy through Kaniska's efforts chat Buddliism was cartied into 
CcRtm) and eastern Asia. There was ijcaseless mifaiimaiy activity 
throughout hb empire ^hich reachad fmin central India to CentfaJ 
Asia. His reign mny be dwactenxed as the starting point of Asian 
cuhureK 

Once Buddhism had readied Central Asia there would seem to have 
been every reason to aim primarily at those areas west of Asia wiili 
whom ItidLt imi been in cotnmerda] and cultural contact for centuries. 
However, traces of Buddhist impact that far west are very few and 
tncondiislve. ros^llily this is because ihe West had liecti an fllniost 
endie^s $i:etie of wars or ft may be that Euddhkm too formidably 
opposed by various other organized religions, partkulariy Zoroastrian' 
ism, Islam, and Chrbttaiiity. 

References to the Asian countries west of India are found in Btiddhbt 
Uteratnre^ for instance in the Bavrni Jfftaha (NOh 539) and p<BaibIy 
in Surjondi Jalaka (No. 360), tndeed, it would apj^ear that Asoka had 
focused bis ati^tlun more on the West than on thi: East. After alL^ 
Indiap iiumtact with Persia bad b«ti do&t and chiled from the Achae- 
menion period. Although Persian interest In Buddhism really developed 
after its establishment in Tokharestau under ihe Kushans, it is not 
unlikely that some fragmenU nf Suddhism had filtered throuich to 
western Asia during Asoka's period. The Muftav^nma^ which conlains 
the traditional account of the rarly BuddMsi proselytMng effort^ 
Tuenilons the country of the Yavmias where ihe Buddhist monk 
Mobarakkhita prendied the Kalijkurjima Suii^nta to large auilienc£s 
and ts said to have converts] one hundred seventy thousand Greeks, leti 
thousand of whom entered the Sangha. Further accounts of Buddhist 
activity among the Yav^nas are inoviiabiy garbled, but thm h some 
historical support for the prcn'iilence of Buddhism there. W'hDst the 
figuim quoted are evidently a juros oiagEeratioD, the suggestion that the 
country of the Yavanas should be identified with %tmt dlsiricL in the 
Kabul valley and nnt rurther westward a conlmdicted by the 
thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka. which refer.** to the distant realms 
of the Yavima kings. The Pali teats e%ien represent the Greeks as mking 
part bi missionary work. For e^mple, the third Buddhist Council held 
at Pataliputra not only decided to sond Buddhist missionaries to the 
distant Yona countries, hot abo called upon a Greek Yona 
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Dliiimniiimkkliiui, to gti lo the Apanuiuka costntry, Ike western region 
of Indian and pr^th die dhamma there.^* This wmild ^ggest that the 
teachings of the Buddha had begiia tg appeal to Greeks even before the 
Hme of Menander^ and that they had heguti to produce luonb of iiuch 
ahiltty and actcmiplishmiriii tJial they coufd preach Indian doctrines 
let Indkuis, 

Wntliig centuries kter^ the famous Arab scholar A1 Bit uni also 
ackm)wledg€d the existence o( Buddhism in western Asia, although hb 
sequence of histortca] narrative i$ obviously ctdifused and disorderly^ Ac- 
cordmg to hinip Khurasan» Ferskp Iraq, Ttlosut^ and ihe country sUctch- 
ing up to SyriOp bad At oaie time been Buddhbt l^tcr^ Buddhum was 
replaced by ihe doctrine of Zarathustra (Zoroaatef), who went from 
Adtiarhaijan and preached Maoism in Balkh. King Gushtasp and bt& 
$ori Lsfendiyad patronised this religion and spread die new fakb by both 
force and treatlesf; They founded hre-teaiples throughout their cmplrep 
rrnin the Frontiers of China to the Greek Empire. The succeeding kings 
made Zora^trianism the state reUgfon of Persia and Iraq; OS a resultp 
the Buddhists were bojiished and forced to emigrate to the countries 
e^i of Balkh, Then came Islam. Whilst AT Binini's account of Bud- 
(Ihlsm'si prevalence In westmi Asia before ZnroastriaotSm is obviously 
inaccurate, it would be erroneaus to ilbwr^d the whole sUttemeni. It 
is posafbfe for a dinndcter or a histurinn to confou^ date? of events 
which occurred centuries ago, hut it is extremely unliltely that he would 
confuse fact^. That Buddhism was pmjctlced In this area during the 
ancient i»crfpc! and first suppressed by Zoroastriatiboii and later by 
Tsliurif mu5t be accepted as substanliatty true, parlicubifly when 
viewed in the li^hi of other similar Hterary ref<i-ericts, ho^lflity 
between Buddhism and Zoroa^^triEinijcm is hinted at in the Bhurtd<}i£a 
(No, S4S}, and Zoroastrlao tests menUon disputes with Bud- 

dhistsA* 

K.^lian-tsane, the ChJnrse sebokr, wrote in the seventh CHilur>* tbit 
I^g-kre (jea) Lo. a country having a separate icox^rruneiit for etudb 
of its valleys under the jovercignty of Persia, cantajfied tnore tlutn 
a hundred nionasteries with over six thousand Buddhist monks, and that 
there were several hundred Hindu temples, many of which belonged to 
ihc SAiva Pasupata sect. In the capitak Su-tunle-ssu-fa-Io, there was a 
large and very handsnnae Mahes\*ara statue, highly revered by the 
Paaupaias. As in Indiaj both Rincfulsm and Buddhism, orthodoty m6 
heterodoxy^ were accepted beliefs,**^ Ksuan-tsang^^ who pnegibly did not 
visit Per sin (Po-4a^sse> personally, it conUiined many Oeva-iempt^ 
and that there were two or three Sangharamas^ with several hundred 
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[irk^ts who pfimiipoilly sliwili-tl the Hinayatui ttf^aciuug acronling ti> ihi! 
SiiTViii^riv'Urljn fichisol. 'Hstf uf ihc Btiildha wba in th« paicw:? of thi? 
IVrmn Kioen Tlir fact tliat it woJ the UinayaM schiiol which ww 
pjTvalent in Pcfsia would ihiit Buddhism had b«n established 

there very early, 

ArirhaeolopcA! evidence also su[Tports the presence nf Biiddhi^ in 
western Asm. Aurcl Stein discovered a Buddhist moiwisteiy' in ihe area 
around the Helznund River in the Sistan region on the Afp:hiLn-Persian 
border. In Turkislan at a pk<J? otlled E>andiin-Vili<ir a picture of a 
four-armed IkKlhisaltv-a in the ipiue oI a Persian with black beard and 
whiskers and holding a w/r^t {thunderbolt] in his left handp has liecii 
foutid. This su|[;i;e 5 ts nor only ihe exitilcnce oF Bwddhwm in Persia, but 
also that it had aasfmned a dJsiincilve dwracier in its new aivironment, 
n phenomenon whkh Renerally comes after a Icmfl perirxt of IcxiaUzation. 

Mani, the fowndcr of Manicha^aidsm, who preached his dixtrfne 
ilurini; the third cefitttry, ipeaks of the Buddha a^ a messenger of Gnd 
in his work Skabarqm (SbapunLkiiau). Thai ManichHeantsm was in- 
flnetioed by Buddimm is further sui^rled by the fact that a Manicimejan 
trriitbe written tn the style of a Budflhbit ^uDn, Afteaks cd Manl os the 
Tathagaia, an attribute »f the Biiildha and Bodhiii^tivax. There are 
close restrmblaitces between mtaiti ^lanichaean works iind the Buddhi^l 
and the Puttmakkko, and, atn^rdirtg to Cstil of Jenis£i]eTn,i the 
Manichaeon scripLUTcs were written by one Scylhtanus and revised by 
hiS disciple Terebinthus who thamed his name to Buddas.®*^ 

AUhouich there are no renuiins of uld Parthian Lranslatlons of Bud- 
dliisl texts^ B is known from Chinese accounts that a number of Per sian 
Buddhist scholars, after studying at the Buddhist cefilres of Tokhareslan, 
went to China m the second and tZurd centuries and colleilioraterl in the 
translation of Ruddhbl lexLs into Chinese. Tl^e names of Panhian 
Buddhist mmiks in ChjTies^ are distinguished by the prertx An (Kganjf 
from the old Chinese name of Farthk An-she f Arsak), Indeed, it was a 
Parthian prince^ known to Chinese history as Ngan-she-kao or Lokol- 
tamaH who marie the nrsi orROni^Eed effort to translate the Budtlhbt 
caivcm into Chincae. Tie lived at the mooaslm' of Pa-ma^ssee (the 
White Horse Monastery) during the second century, and founded a 
schwl of traiiMatnrs known because of its excellence as '*unrivalled"' in 
the fystemaik iuierpretation of Buddhism. He himself iranslaied more 
than a hundred BuddhLsi lesis into ChinR^, of which fiftyTive are 
availcdilr. ft was at this school that the firat Chinese monk, YenTo-t'bo 
or Buridhodeva, learned Sanskrit 

The Teaf^inns. for the decline of Buddhism in western Asia, in marked 
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cantml iti briUi-iul. aut'ccsses in uther ureas of Asia, »re somewhat 
nliscitrr. Rul suiue csptao^itiou nuy Ite first in tiie inhospitable attitude 
of the powerful Sauanln Empire (236-6SI) with its intense Irnnian 
naiionnlism lowurrb religious amJ cultural prowlytliatlHii^ and later 
in ibc phenomenal spread of Islam, which not only cat off the West from 
lludiihist spiritual fnnuences, but actually (IiBitKiged il from Central 
Asia, 

MtnduUm, althouflh not a prosdi-tmnR religion, had also reached 
western Asia, A flindu aetilemetit was esiahlishec! in Armenia in the 
Canton of Turon in the second century »-<?. under the patronage of 
King falarasatts of the Arsacidae dynasty. These Hindus built fine 
cities and temples, hiil the temples were destroyed early in the fourth 
centtiiy by Sf. Clre^jory the tlluminator,*^ 

Of the ^'aiioiis mtelltclua! and religioijs movements that devclopt'rl 
In the CTaeco>Ronian world during thb period, the three most important 
were Christianity, Gnosticism, and Neoplatonism, All three were, either 
directly or indirectly, Influenced by Indian concepts. 

The histoficfl] origins of Christianity sro inexactly hnown and the 
Iradiiiona} story reverentially accepted by the faithful is a subject of 
dispute amongst hbtorians. The problems—textual, literary, and his- 
luHcal—presented fay the New Testament arc being consciously 
scrutinized in a scientifK; manner by scholars, many of whom are devout 
ChristioiLS, Aliiert Schweitzer, who 1$ regarded sfmost as a modem 
Christian saint, declined to accept the historicity of the traditional vfew 
of Jesus. In a sinuiar vein Mahatma Gnndhi said in an address tni 
Christmas Day. 1931; “I must a.iy that 1 have never been [nterested in 
an historical Jesus, f should not care if It was proved by someone that 
the man called Jesus never lived, and that what was narrated in the 
Gospels was a iigment of the writer’i InuiKinalion, For the Sernion on 
the Mount would still be true for me."*“ It seems natural encrugh to 
assume that the leadiinp of Jesus, as in any religmiis belief, woulrl he 
the core of the CTirtsttan faith rather than tlw evidence of hk historfcal 
eskience.** Vet, ft has fropiently been asserted by Chfktian theologians, 
such as Reinhold Niebuhr, that Christianity fe the only fully historical 
religion and It stands or falls on the rruih of certain events which took 
place nearly two thousand years ago. On the other hand, a body of 
Christian thinkers is developuig which does not believe that the abandon¬ 
ment of Christianity's claim to hkloricity would injure the Ends of 
the faith. 

Irrespective of the hbimric.sl chametrr of Jesns and of an tnifmiitf 
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betwmi lli« arriviiy d iMt and the cpurse tif luiman toory. 
riirbtbaky ts iMufcally an hbloriu) wligicni tn ike aettse that il was 
» ngt 9 sudden or jnir^cultius ti™5fotniaiH»R but m amalgam of Am, 

tedious and blwrEou^ growth to which both the ncchteiis of history 
and ihc deUber^ic decisions of eminent have coniribuied 

their full measure. 

Alihmigb the e^ct lime and year of his birth are tmccrlatn* it wsis 
during the tehm oj Augustus Came Lbat Jesus of Nazareth was born, 
probably b 4 in Judaea, and ii was in 29 lbat be was crucified 
whilst Tiliafitis was the Roman ctnpeitir. Reverent dbdpks Irat^ bis 
ancestry to the roy^J dynasty of David and hEs birth te asmberd to Im¬ 
maculate conceptjoti* an act of Godt and theyj as distinct from histormns,^ 
believe ban to be an inatrnntion of CJod, whom the Jews were Ibe first 

1 

, to recogntie. 

JJllle i$ fcnowti of Ms chUdhood — beyond ihc dminatic stories of his 
birth —md ibile of his manner of UIc beiatf be b^an to pri^h hb 
divbe message at about the age of thirty. Very shortly aitennard, 
possibly between eighteen months and thre<? yeatSj he was accused by 
ht^ couittiymen of trying to «i up an independent kbigdotn of Judaea 
and found guilty.* Consequently, he was cnictfied along with two ihfcves 
by the Roman nuthoritles. Having died as Messiah and Redeetner^ Jcstls 
Christ, it is believed by his fotlowerSp nre^ from the dead and foonded 
tlkc ChfistLui Grurch which gradually spread throughoul the world* 
begiamiiig with the work of the apostles. The believer admits that JesUS 
was a Jew whe inherited Jiidale Iraditlim, but he disrei^rds the con¬ 
tinuity betwiwjn Christianity and earlier doctrines, and the fad that 
Jesus lived iti Galilee, the norLhetn part of Pafe^ine, whidi was ckwtely 
connected wlih Syria by highways, and whtit there was a far greater 
' tnhture of races and ideas than in Jerusaletn. Iguoting these ihings, he 

’ assumes the originality of the Christian tnilh. Je$us knew classical 

Hebrew anti some Creekt but his molhef tongue was Aramiuc, which was 
I spoken alt over the Syrian world, fie was a popular iimclKr attracting 

audiences fitim various sections of the popuki^^ 

I The iradltioual acoount of Christian orlgitui cQncentrato ahiu>5t 

' »rc1uslve)y cm the InddenLs connected with tlie rbe of Cbrbtkuity, 

I giving the kapressiun that nothing else was happening at tliat lime in 

the area. Actually the rituaticfn was ^mtly different. It was a peirtexi 
I of intense political activity and diversie religknis prattJees, and it would 

* I hardly be an overstatanent to suggest that b tvexy dty tmd village in 

^ the Homan Empire there were acttvities, customs, and rituals that 

rv'enttiairy played a part ia lie mouLdlng of Christianity, Everywhere 
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tbcrt were signs ol reUgious restlessness. The vucuuin create’d by tie 
d«ljne of auihofity of tie official feiigioiis of lie diy-stfltcs was filled 
by tie culta of salvation. The stars wer* worshipped, and Ihe legions of 
demons were regarded as having iafeaied both earth and sky. A wide 
variety of beliefs and dtsfaeliefs from all corners of the Iletli!n!.ttic world 
and its neighbouring areits intormiiiglcd to produce a miscegicnous hrook 
of faiths and feats. The world of tie first cetilury was Indeed one of 
tranution, and there were great forces at work which paved the way for 
Christianity. A niojof ocaitributiiis factor to this spiritual restlessness 
may well have hwn the very nature of Roman society, which, like the 
Greekj was based nn slavery and by modcni standards was callous and 
sensnal. The tin fortunate were ilespised and the fortuitaie were tosecnre. 
Despotism and tytanny were the order of the d»y as well as Jndiacrirw- 
natc dtsplaya of pride without iianour. Life revolved around violent 
sports In which men and beasts were tofmenled and killed, giving iiuxbkl 
pleasure to ^jectators. The uneasiness of meti’s hearts e^iweased itself 
in profound religious unrest •* 

Some kind of rcligioii has always esusted in human society, although, 
until the rise of itniversa! i«d religions, it was eairemely local and 
personal. Early rdlgioia may appear crude or Ological to the modem 
mind but their adherents were next to none in Ihe intensity of their 
conviction am! faith in tlieir deities. Vet they were mott lulcrant of each 
other's gods and beliefs. Religious intolerance appears to be one of the 
consequeoces of the quest for a imivcrsal religioia, and a phenotnenon 
previously almost unknown- The later intToductioti of organimtjon into 
religious orders incrvA-wtl tlic scope and depth of religious strife and 
persecution. In antlqifity, once the armed conflict was resolved, both 
Ihe conqueror and the conquered cousclnusly or unconsciously allowed 
the fosUm of their gods, a process called iheocrasla. A good esample of 
such a fusion can be seen in the assimilation of Aryan and iJravidtan 
gods in India. The ptoccs of aasimiktiem, grouping, or jationalkatitid 
of the new and old gods, however, varied with local condltiofijs. The 
history of early theology is full of compromises and mutual odapialitnis. 

When Roman rule ex tended to Irwlude the Hellcnktic w^ld, the 
existing local cults oould not serve the needs of un expanding state 
comprved of distinct and distant DaiiDn.s- Greek philosophy itself was 
to a transiticmal stage, seeking new eipresslon to fit the new world 
ihrotigh Scepticism, Stoicism, and other schools. Along with this a tide 
of mysticism was developing, encoutaging people to seek suUsfaction 
through personal mystical experience. A tommiiti and new religion was 
needed, and the Romans, although generally disinterested in religioui 
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speculaUop^t hfljl attend lo it. They exfTerimetifced with Dca RenutJ^ 
the Goddcjis of Rome. 35 tiie supreme tidty pr4!:siding over all the oitier 
local ddlieSt it succeed. p«)^h!y because of its obvious 

artffkuilltyr^ An ejcceeditigly practical and hardy people, the Romnns 
were slrigsdarly ill-equipped lo work out ^ s>^thesis of philosophy atid 
religion p or a cf^nvuioR fo™ of worship, or to produce iloctrfncs dcafin;; 
with tm^eeii realliy. They sought ihe salbf^ction of their nicst pcramiftl 
rdigifHis emotions in exotic culls, for sUle religion rathe? inspircfi 
painottam than sTfmuIaied spiritual life, iTidr hartl-hcadcd political 
aiiiiude subordinaied the religious urge. The glamorous potency of 
Jupiter. Lhe sky godi ^ Jtuio and Minerva b their tapiioline temple, and 
of the househuld gods (penatesl. Vesta the hearth-goddess^ Janus the 
guardian deity of gales* mid many oUieriiip as weil as the careful nacasares 
taken to maintain Ibdr tiu* and sacred huiidings with great pump and 
show, and iheir insistence on supeTatiiitnii must have held them b awe 
of ihclr gods. It was left to hbtt^ty to answer the netdt of the lime. 

The syacrelic nature of ChrisDai^lty is welt knciwo* although iUi 
Itistorical evolution has been a complex phenomenon in which theological 
disputes nnrl rellgiuLLs strife haix frequently hictn interlinked with 
puliUcal cnoHtcL^ Founded b Judaism^ wliicli in Its turn was a de¬ 
velopment of Hebrew reilgiqiL U soon came [nlo dose contact with a 
variety of Grirefc and Eastern religions and phnosophbs iwev^alent in 
the HeUmistic wurld and with Romun fviganism whkh m Itself wax 
equally complex: ''Sol only did li ^vreserve the heritage of Gfrrk 
culture; tl was also enlivened aiul enricbert by the influx of religions 
from the Near East."'® 

Chdsibniiy ha$ been described as a Graeco-Romaa phenomenon in 
a Jewish mask. Ensiin expresses the same opitiEoti somewhat more 
forcefully, stating that Die claim for Cliristiajiity as the faith once and 
for all delivered to the saints" is. lo an hbUKkuip utterly untenable. For 
Christianity was the child of Judaism, which, wjihin a seme of years, 
liecante a Gentile cull, adopted new concefUs, and liorrowed from all 
with which it came tnln contact.^^ It was a prcKtucl of its times, cum- 
billing tlic Graeco-Jiidaic heritage of e\clusivcne^i with the nirwiy 
emerging ircnd for uius'crsalisiii in a ^rowbg world of mixed peoples 
living in distant lisnds> Universal ism gave Christianity its pmselety^ing 
and ils exclusive ckim to complete monopoly of the afpropiches to 

God. 

Tntkcd, Jrsus furtliered the p?ophe1ic teaclirngs td Jurbivni^ He 
employed the old phraseology and iniitgery hut gave thmii nr# meaning. 
He uxed the intditinnal tnaserbl gave It his mm emphasis^ and moulded 
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tt tnto a clistfncl docirinp. The core and slre«j{Ui <tf iracbfng «a.i iIh* 
(iDCirine o( the kinfidoni Oi Heaven, in which the iovcreiipily oj t3«l 
wati jiiipfeme luitl absolute, and the nature of (riHl was falherly, Ittvinp, 
and forgivinj?. Jesus vrss not grenily concerned with specubtive qiies- 
iiD>i» abnil ttod, or whh abstract theories uf his rciationshtp to the 
soul nnd m the world. HLs fatherly love, his iranscendcnl T^hteousness, 
his mercy', Ws gixKinrss, were the fads of immediate experience. The 
certainty of tied lay in the reality of consciousness and not in deduc- 
ilons by formal logic.“ 'Hie love of one's fellow men and the rHiiiitcbtion 
of worldly possessions were the impoitant ethical tenets of Jesus' leath- 
iitgs. 

Jesus called himsdf the Sion of God and also the Son of Man, Init 
hr made little dbdinction belwccn the two: in fact, he did not even 
streSsi very much who or what hr was. He emphasiKcd his leachiims. 
Furthermore, in tlie Hellenistic w'Otid llie title '‘Son of God" did not 
have the same conTiolattCHi as the faithful ?ivp it today, H was in fact 
fairly common, (jreek Rods had sofiSi and famnos men were often 
reearded as sons of particular gods; for instance, Plato and Augustus as 
sons of Apollo, Alexander of Zeus*Ammon. The Gnostics, too. Were 
more or less treated as divine. The title that occurs most often in the 
Gosf>els is “Son of Man," as used by Jesus himself. The implications 
rtf these terms have been long dispuicd, but It appears that Jestis was 
reluctant io .issiime the title '^Son of God,"®* However, the Now Tesia- 
melit refers 10 Jesus throughaul as the ,Mr$iiiiah. The title “Son of God' 
\i-as frequently used for jeaus Christ when Chrlslianity spread into the 
Mediierranean world, ft was borrowed from the Old pestantcnl where 
it was applied to David and other leaders. As the Jews were expecting 
the arrival of a Messiah, it was perhaps convenient to describe Jesus 
in Jewish letmr. The title “Lord and S-iviour" was also used fnr Messiah 
and was more compreheusilile and agreeable to the Greeks, 

Christian Indebtetbess to the Jewish scriptures is more than amply 
drnimistraied by the fact ihal the Christians regard live Jewish Rible 
as the Old Testament or Covenant of God with the aftcieil [sraclftes, 
and their own Bible as the New Testament nr Covenant nuwfe by Gotl 
through Jesus Christ. It luis long been said ihat the New Testamenl Iks 
hidden in the Old Testament, and that the Old is made explicit In the 
New. 

If tlie evidence of the recently discovered Head Sea Scrolls Ls con* 
sitlered, Christianity would appear all the more to owe its cxkience 
Ufil to dh-ine inlcrventian but to the processes of social and political 
evTiluticin. It was hy shfrr .ircidmi fh,tt In early 1947 some Bedouin 
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Anebs, whilst rcpieiiisbin^ their freshwater supply at a spring on the 
DDTthwesiem shore of the Dsd Sea, seven milita south of tiuxlem 
Jericho, hniiKl these scrolls fn the caves of Quntran. SoiMc sii bunrlreiS 
nuumscripts have emerged from these caves but only a doicen are com- 
plate. News of the first discovery Vfas greetetl with great adtement on 
al) sides, and amoiigst the seven scrolls thtu recovered from the talk 
jars to the shepherd’s cave were cigiies of the bihlical book fsaiah a 
thousand years older than any Hehrew Old Tea lament then known. 
Whereas the translators of the Scfiplures had had lo rely on mediaeval 
copies no older than tlie ninth or tenth cGntnrins, teats were ntnv availahle 
which the palaH^aphcrs dated as beloitging to a century nr so before 
Christ-*^ W'iibin a year the Sdolla were widely known amongst scholBrs 
and the miense debate, the sO'called Bat lie of the Scrolls,*' began 
concerning their exact date. 

These scrotb contain accouula of the puritimicBl and covenanting 
Jewish sect, the Essenes, about whom a deaf was already known 
from the anciait historians, particularly from Jnsepbus of the first 
century. The accounts bsr such idosc resemhhtnces to the New Testa¬ 
ment, particularly to St John’s Gospei, that, it llie>' ore anterior to 
the beginnings of ChrbUoniiy, Jesus would appear, according to sehotors 
sudi Bs Dupant-Soramex of the Sorlxintie and the more popubr Edmund 
Wilson, an ostoobfaing rdncaniathin of the earlier Essene teachers, and 
their ideas and beliefs would have anticipated Christianity, The 
Essenn were conspicuous for their quietism, extreme piety, asceticism, 
abstinence from sensuous pleasures, adherence to the Mosak Law, 
cottununism, and secreliveness about their scctnrtim teachings. They 
lived in a camnuinal scitJemetit. a sort of monastery, by the shores of 
the Dead Sea, They were also known for their faculty of beauty and 
clairvoyntice. The oldest manuscript recovered so far is a small papyrus 
li^impsest whose pre-ExIlic Hebrew script has been dated to the 
sixth or seventh ccniury s.c. Other documents inscribed ™ parchment, 
papyrus, potsht^ds, and even slats of wood, range in date from the 
third century b,c. to mediaeval times. The buildings at Qumran were 
destri^rf by Vespasian to AS during the First Jewish Revolt, 

Opinion amongst theologians and schdars is sharply divided and the 
volione uf their interpretations b coaUnually mountiag, Tlie Chrisifan 
Kholars, however, point out that jumHarities between the priestly 
T«cber and Jesus Cbnst were slight and indevattt compared to the 
The farmer^ a taader of an extremist, etdtisive sect living 
a pt^ta^coi may well appear quite contruiy to Christ, who fredy 
mixed wiih peopla imd daimed to be the prophet of God. Even if the 
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Ksstiie was crucificdi till! Cluislian apol^sts argue that his 

deatlL was noi hcici as m amntng martyrdom as was Jesus^ crudii^Jonp 
Whatever the Tinal VEfdkt, if agreeiucni is finally loathed at the newr 
evidence hM terlaiidy caused a dose re-esaminatjon «f 
ChristjaRlty^ which may wdJ revolutionize lie approach ol iradiHomd 
Christian lieliefs Ui JudaL™/* 

When consdoiis adaptation Is viewed along with the tndireci and 
imperceptible influence of other religions prevulEtii at the tinifi md iti 
the regions where Christianity fiist the syntjMc ruiluft of 

early Christianity becomes markedly vbihle. Syncretisni, adaplatioiir 
anti resemblances between rdiRiotii faiths, howev^er, must be qualified 
by the consideration that aJI religions are fundamentatty the same and 
that Ihcir iiii5.sijom arc not competitive but completnentary. 

Of the mystery cults—induding those of Pemetitrj Dionysos^ laia 
and Scrapbt tbe religion of the Great Mother t Magna Mater)p Cybde 
ami Attis, Jehovah and Baal—which were prevatent in Uic Roman world, 
the Persian cult of ^lithmlstn, named after the faLthfiil saviour who 
gave bis life in sacrifice for hb people, was the most widespread^ the 
most moral, and cummapded the highesL devotion. At one time, especially 
in the second and third reuturies, it appeared that Mithraism would fill 
the widespread rdigbus need. In Rome alone there were al one lime 
or another more than a hundred temples dedicated to MUhra. Con- 
^deritig the Ifnmcn^ popykrity of tlie £g}T3iiaii goddess Tsis throughout 
the RoniAn Empire^ ilie emergence ol Mkhrabm bs the dominant faith 
dearly testifies to its power and ppestjge. 

MitbraJsjfi wm a forttudahk camped tor of early Christianiiy; Renan's 
observation has often been quoted that if Christianity had faded, the 
whole of Europe would have been Mithrabt. Before Milbralsni, which 
nil lunger survives 33 a form of worship, could he suppressed and its 
tsnples In Rome dcmulishwi by Christians, Christianity adopted many 
of its doctrines and ccremanics. The Mlthraic Lradiiknis and doctrines 
uie collected in the 4vejJ^, and a yayki, a special hymn of praise, is 
dedicated to Mtthru. Mithra b ihe Persian name of the vedic Mitrap Uie 
deity of light and tmtbt warring against the powders o( darkni!$s in 
association wiih Vatuno- In India he was, in fact» regarded as the snii. 
In vetlic texts, the ernmectiun between Miihra and the bulli which Inter 
betaine the focal point of Mithraism, is perhaps more clearly found than 
in the But the cult of Miihrabm appear^ to have come to the 

Roman Futtpire from Iran, having beeo introduced to Rome by Cnidoji 
seamen in a1>auL Ofl In ZoroastrLajiiimi, Mlthra held a snbcNtdmaie 
place amongst the with a status ol a but hh wor^hipi 
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f^Kjtcrcd by (Jw Pfrsiaa kings and muditJGd by ScniUic tnllucnce, took 
d«p fOCrt in western .\siji under the successors ol AJtomnder, from whetre 
it estpatvdtti further westward. Mithra was conceived as ibc intennediary 
beiweei nmn and the Supreme God and the redeemer of the kuman 
race. Mithraism, in contrast to plher tnyslery religions, contained a 
long and detailed account of the life of Mithna from his mimcuToiis 
iTcaticei from ^ rock by the gond power of Ahuranuiada, to Jus ascension 
In the chariot of the sun into heaven- Fie was the invincible warriDr who 
attended upon the Lord ol Lire. Aburamazda, in eternal opposition to 
the evil god of Death* Angra Malnyii. 

Mithrsism was enormously popular in die Roman army^ espedatly 
amongst the officers, for hfithra was the unconquerable hero and a 
symbol of bravery and skill agaJoH the toughest possible enemy. There¬ 
fore, the chief instrument of the faith’s dissemiiuitioo wn? the anny, 
which included large numbers of Asian soldiers. Thus, Milhraism was 
gradually carried to the remotest corners of the empire In the garrison 
areas on the Rhine, the Danube, and the British frontietr numerous 
shrines dedicated so Milhra have l>ccn found. Over twenty Asian 
regiments of auKiliarles are known tu have been utaiioned in various 
parts of Europe, the ranks of which wore regularly refilled ffom the 
same areas- During the third and fouilh centimes there were frequent 
shiflitifis of forcet beiweeii the eastem and the western parts of the 
Roman Empire. Bui despite tluse opfiortunities for spreading ihe cult 
and its own (^cal popularity, circomstanccs conspired against Jlithralsm 
and ‘‘the ultimate success, pernianent and undoubted, fell to the com¬ 
bi nalirm of jewfeh and Greek worship odled Christian ily.*'** 

Thure are, however, many siiuDiifitics lietweeo Christianity and 
Milhralsm, Besides sharing faith in a divine mediator and the hope of 
resurrection, both taught Uw efficacy of prayer, sacramental union 
with God, and his providential presence in alt events of daily life, 
baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist of the Christians are anahi^ 
goiis to certain rites of Mithraism. It ts not unlikely that .Mithraic 
usages may have passed into the practice of the Christian Church, and 
the innuciice of .Mitbraic architecture on Its Christian counterparl is 
undoubi^. But the redeemer* Mithra. unlike Christ, had no hfstdricnl 
rwrwmaliiy.’^ Both faiths borrowed Tmni each other, alihougb Chris- 
(lantiy apjwars to have done w more eximsJvefy. 

The e^y Oiristians were also profoundly impressed by the (»r- 
'ty and legends of Orpheus, fliis fe attested to. fur example, by 
his proence In the art of the Roman calacmulis. Tlic mudj discusaed 
httcmBtile sejl-cylindrr, or amulet, of possibly the third naitury, now 
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pfeM?rvTd in nhnw.^ ii man with ihi; nmic ''CJrpbeu^" 

Inscriiivrl amimH h fii Gfffk klti?rs. Thh b cvHElciice of 

the syttcreiism of (iiphk imeJ Ckrbtian icitins. It b iilso suggesttd ih^t 
cTUciiiHian ^f Or|ihf?iJ$ was mi chi Craditiotij and that Chrt:i]tian 
T«fjrffi;4fiitaliiins uf thi,* iTOcifiKlDii in art do not 140 hack beyond the 
fifth or sixth century.^* Boih the Orphic and Jesus Chris I 

were ibe sons of tiod: hoth suffcretl, died, and were resurrected. In 
fact, in the HriJcnistic world other j^ods, such as Osiris and Adonb, 
were associated with similar lei’ends, U b ausgcsle<lp thcreffrte, that if 
Cliristiantty liorroweii^ it did so from thr general reli^^ious trend of ihe 
fjcrtwl rather than from Orphism altme. Some Christiiin et 9 dmLotogical 
dojarims ar? traced to Orjdiic beliefs. Tlie ideii of purgsiKiry has its 
oti^hi In the Orphfc notion nf an inlentiediate state of life on earth 
after death and the dnal tdLss of Che deified souJp^ IlimcveTr the mi 1^1 
characteristic parts of Orphic esobatolag)', reincamatldn and the wheel 
of birth, find no place in orthwlOK Cbtisiiunity- 

By ihb lime tlie Jews bid dispersed throughout the Meditcrrajiean 
worlds hulidlng their synagogues, and retaining their distinct ideniity. 
Rome rccc^jacd Judaian ^ a penniUed (licit] ITie gu^spel 

had to be preachetl to the mixed audienC4^a of the Hellenistii: world 
in intdiigible terms. These audiences, in turn„ inierprcied the teachings 
in a way Thm soiled their mm spiritual needs. Hellrnisiic Christianity 
thus enmt to vary fttnn ihe original Iblestinian version. *'HeI!enisiic 
Christianity ms no unitary pheiiomenois* bin mainly a. rcmarluible 
product of syncretism. It was fidJ of tendencies and contradicliun.s, 
some uf wbkh were in he condemmed later on by orthodox Cbriatianiiy 
as heretical, and which aJs* tsiplain the strugglf^^ between the varioiis 
lendencles, of which the Paulme Epistles give such a vivid hnpres* 
sion.'^^ Examples of such cantiadictions mid nlteralions are ftmtunera- 
hit. The (RiTson of Jesus h sometimes defined in terms of Jewish and 
apocah'ptic categories^ somelimes ss the ‘'Lord/* of the cultus, as a 
mystery' deity, yet sometimes as the Gnostic redeemer, the pre-existent 
being fruin the heavenly world, whose earthly body is only an out- 
worldly garb The Clirisrian commuitity is sometimes described in Jew¬ 
ish tmns as the people of God and in Gnostic terms as the ' body of 
C'hrLstp^^ InTo which fndtviduals are incorpurated by means of the sac¬ 
raments of Haptisni and ilic Lord’s Supper. 

These conlntdiciions were itievitable for Christianity was fn its (or- 
maiive sUfges stTuggling to ii^Tn converts In a highly tompfex and mixed 
community, ft not only profited by die concepts and experiences of 
others bin somctlnic?s made concessioris to them to gain their accept 
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tance. For examplcp ihe vi?w of as a fedt«ncr i>f tnimkidd was 
not a Judaic concepi, par was il held hy the first Christiana In Pales* 
tme. The Mpsstah the J^ws and the Christians ejipecied was not the 
Son of God, but fl ntesficpger ol God. But Mithra was a redeemer of 
mankind and so were Tumnmz^ Adonb^ and OSiU*!*, It was when Chria* 
tlanlty spresiH tnio the pagan world that the idea of Jesus as a saviour 
God emerged, emulating already eitsting coticepis. fl may be reoiUed 
that daring the early days llllJe was said of Jmu 3 the feaditr; il was 
Christ rhe Savkiur who wtos the Chrisdjin Lord. Whether it had been 
Jesus or Mithra, it ivouid have miide liltTe differcnee in the redemp- 
tionisL doctrines^ sacramentSp and obsen^ancesK ft was only m 324^ 
several cenlufies later^ that the Church at ihe Coundl pf NIcQeap called 
by Emperor CorLitantJne, formally accepted by a majority vote Jesus 
Chrisi as the Saviour God.” It was the birthday of Mithrai IS Dt^m- 
lier (the winter $obtice), that was tahm by tlie eoily Christlam as the 
binbdbiy of Jesus, The need and nnuitncy tor rarly rhrhliafliiy to 
compromise with existing tradidons are further ItSustrated by the fact 
that rv’cn the Sabbath^ the Jewish seventh day^ ^Saturday, appointed 
a day of rest by God in the Mosaic Law and hullowed by hi^ own 
resting on this day after the work of Crealbiu was abandoned m 
favour of the Mltliroic Erst da>% the Day of the ConquerinE Sun, Sun* 
day. The worshippws of Mithra were called ^'Soldiers of Mithra"^ which 
h probably the origin of the term ^^Sflldim of Christ*^ and of the ex- 
hortarions to Chrlstlaiis to '‘put on the armour of light/' MIthra being 
the Cod of Light. The moAt frequent thrme of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd Is reminiscent of a sifnrlxkr identihcatioji of who was 

often called the Good Shepherd. And it is interesting to note that since 
Mlthm was addressed as Dominu^^ Sunday must have been ^'thc Lord's 
Day"" lonR before Christlan Limes. Concepts such aa ''the blood of the 
Lamb’" isr "Taarm the Bull"' were rimilarly bonowed from Milhraiwu. 
The Lftht Supper flhe Eitclnirist!i was taken from l^tiihraism to cofo- 
hlne with the sacred toed of rRlcsiinian Christianity. The ctreitiony of 
eating an inoimatie god’s body arid drinkbig bi$ bbod h of remote an¬ 
tiquity^ with it 5 origin bi cuanibalktic practices, hihI there could have 
been several sources for ihe Oimtian rite^ but its connection with the 
MIthraic Eucharist is most appujent.^^ Tlie Mithraic Etichurbt h rite 
cominemoratloii ol Mithra'^s Last Supper in a cave with So! Hdlos be¬ 
fore ascending to heaven. Some schobi^ believe the Reaurrectkjfi of 
Christ derived from the Vldl oi Mithra. who afler his death reappeared 
to watch continuoudy over the laithfu]. The extent of the indehted- 
nfiss ol ChrUtbmiiy to pagan rdieinn h so great that, ‘provided there 
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wiis a Judak-Chrbtiati nucleus at tUJ, v«ry little Intleed need Imve 
been supplied by tlie Palestinian ChHstians.'’*^ 

couDtry' a£ected tbe devel(»pnienl of the Christian religion tnore 
profoundly than tgypt; indeed, no city affected the development of 
the Christian religion more profoundly than Alexandria- In Hants, who 
was at onoe the son of Osiris and identical with Osiris, the Christians 
found an illumiriating analogue. And, like tsis, the mother of Horus> 
Mary was elevaiftl to a rank of quasi-divinity. ChriEtianity also 
adopted the forms and symbols of popular cults. For Instance, its 
priests copied the chometerisde ^annenis of the Eityptian priesu. 
One accretion fallowed anailter and (be orJgiaiil m'olutionary teaching 
was buried under acquired customs. 

In tnonusticisni atone Egyp^ ^**1 iadtlihie mark on Christianity. 
The formation and development of muiuisliciFni did not lake place in 
the Greek-speaking capital Alexandria, but aniongst the native Coptic- 
speaking Christians of Egypt- The uiduotce oa the Church of early 
ascetics pnxluced by Coptic Christianity prwed to be constderablc. 
“Althougb munastkism spread quickly thence lo Syria, it U admitted 
that tile first Christian hermits and nioua-ileriea were Egyptiaa and 
there b some es'idcnce for the exkimce there of pagjui bemiiis. Egypt 
was 3 most religious country, but it dws not appear that asceticism, 
celibacy ot meditation formed part of its older rdigious life, and their 
appearance in HdlcnLstic times may be due to a wave of -Asian influ¬ 
ence starting originally froEa tndia.’'^* 

The most auistanding legacy of Egypt, which ilcirpLy influenced all 
later history of the Church, ‘'has been the acieolific riutonizing theol- 
ogj', which the Caleclietical school of AJesandria was begianing to 
fashion at the dose of the second century and which the ccwnprehensiw 
genius of Origen carried to a successful issue in the fi«t half of the 
third century.”^ Fanlaenvjs, the founder of this famous Christian 
coDege at Alexandria, who played s significant njle in the spread of 
Christianity in Egypt, was one of the earliest Christian mbsionaries 
on record to visit India fa lie ihird century. It was he who faimd that 
there was a ChrMlhm church in India reputed to have been founded by 
St. Bartholomew. Clement of Alcxandrin, whose knowledge of India 
was lemarkahly accurate for the tinie, was I’antiM-ntts’ pupil and occu¬ 
pied the chair vacated by his leaclier for the last twenty years of the 
second century, A pupil of Pantaenus and Clemait, ns well as of the 
hJcoplatcmbt, Ammoniiis Lacoas, Origen became the head of the Cat¬ 
echetical school in 203. Origen was a man of enormous learning and 
greatly Irflinmced Christian thought. His lielief in nM!temp.sycho3is, 
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described as was posably dctommed hy Icidiaji (Imifritie- 

Fointinjc out that maukiad has twft different idcabj dclachment and 
Ittve, Be.van cdnimicnts ihaL the Oiristian chxtHne has also preached de- 
taebrhent in much Lhe ^tnf way as dW anci™i Greece and India,** 

A number id schi>brst including thow who accept the Intrinsic superi¬ 
ority fiF Christianity, have main tamed ihai Christianity's rise In the 
Roman world was largdy due to its syncretic nature. Christbniiy ac- 
quited irreater sirengtii in Its strttggle against ousting latths by volun^ 
tardy adopting their Iiettef elements. P«>p!e, regardless of their colour 
nr tiatimiitiiLy,i travelled freely tn the tlmpire and Eastem peoples 
visited Rome in mcreasiug numbers. Their religious beliefs won large 
numbers of converts ht Roman isociety, thus jmnowing "'the pp be- 
tweru the old rdlgions and Christianity, and in such a way as to moke 
the triumph of Christianity an rvoluifon, not a rrvDluHoii-’’'^^ 

Religions sturad generaJIy through immlgratkin. conversion, ami 
conquest. The expansion of blom was largely a matter of conquest, 
which did not figure at all in the spread of Ruddhism. Chrislitinityp 
however. s|>read ia all three of these ways, alihuugh during the early 
centuries It was maiiity •LDtried across naUoual fronlJers by missionary 
zeal and the uiovemcEiL of people- In spite of Uie inatlrquacy of rclUble 
Information an the sobfect, there Is consiilerable evidence to suggest 
that there n greal deal of racial intermixiure in Rome. By the 
time of Krtti, a great many of Romes ^nutc^r^ and knights were de- 
scendonls of slaves, many of Eastern sEoch^ and the native pjopulatfon 
had dwindled to a ^iurprSingly small pruponJon of the whole; by 
far the lurgeit part of the populace—perhaps ninety percent—hatt 
Oriental blCKKl in iheir veins. Paul reached Rouie as a prisoner, 

the city itself had an Eastern populatfon ol above half a millkiii. The 
immense pc^ulority ol the Eastern my^tety cults in Rome, as testifietl 
to by the frequent stimi procraaons of devotees celebrailog erotic 
rites, songs, and dances» and hy wld^pread discussions about puriBca- 
lion from sin^ immorality, and the imminence of God in the soul, would 
indicate nut only the increasluK number of non-Roman peofilcs bui 
also the ptTowmg intliicncc of imtwrttd doctrines. AuilmrltieSp sudi as 
(Tmiont and IMischuiz, holii ilie view that a gri?at rdiglous conquest 
can he eicplained in moral terms alone. In oilier w^ords, thesur Eastern 
cnlu offertNi something of grij!ateT mnral value and strongef human 
apjwal than the old Roman religion,** whSbt the socially aliemd charac¬ 
ter ol Rome and the flilfusion and popularity of these new religions had 
ptepaml the Roti«n pijoydc for the reception of Chrl'siiaiiity« 

India had been in clofaj cnutaci with the in which the accoLiois 
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nf I ho Ckispels OTifjinat^^! anil the Jewish hllh fluiiriahed, and il b mofo 
than likoly tliat Indian rdigious ideas and legends were well knwTi 
there. ItidiMis possessed a KToater missionary ?eal (or spreading ideas? 
rather than miikinj^ converls, than they are jienerally with. 

Some Indian inOlienees, on the dcwlopiofl idea^ of early Chfbtianily 
were felt dimily, whibl oi hers wen? transmitled through other prevta- 
lent feli^SJons aiul inteJIoctiml niLwcmenL>. Even to understand the 
jowbh rolifiion^ which fomirtl the imioedtate batkji^roiiifi! of Chriiiti- 
aniry. non-semitic indocnces on Palestine and Syria must bo considercrl. 

Numerous authorities^ such as HUgcnfeld and Ronan^ maintain that 
there was Buddhist influence on the Essene doclxincs. And it was 
through this Jewish sect that Buddhist influences reached Palestine and 
later fdtered throtmh to ChrisUurnty. Oa the authority of IhilD {2E b.c.- 
A-ti. 40)t JiCkS*phu 3 , and Phny. the K^ne^ were a peace-loving people 
who flespiswl rtches and lived In vtilaj^eSi beemtse the dtks were rife 
with evil. Rstremdy charitable^ they practiced fuve of God* virnitp and 
TTiiin. They thought of pleasure as evil, objected to anmiut sacrifice, 
abstained from temple-w'onihip^ ate no meat, and drank no wine. They 
abjured mamage but atlopted other peojdes" children. They were known 
for their simple piety, sense of justice, powet^ of endurance, and broth' 
erly love, Adimssian into their sect was difficult, requirinif years of pro¬ 
bation, (Kithiv of rigornu* dbciplinc, p^ood conduct^ and secrecy. They 
regarded the body us corruptible, but the sotil as Lmtnurtal, entombed 
for a time in the fle<h, from which, when released* il rejoic«i and mnunt^t 
upward. They accepted the doc trine of the prMKjsteocr of the soul. The 
life led by the Essen^s was "just as might have been evolved by seeker? 
after Inilh who were trying lo put fnlo practice in another coiintri' the 
rellgioiw: ideab of India. There are dfiTerences: for instance these com¬ 
munities labntired with their tumds and obiierved the seventh day, but 
their main ideas, reilrotient from the world and suppression of the 
passions, are those of IndUti monks and foreign to Egyptian and Jewish 
thoughi.--^^ 

Although few in number^iljout four ihnu?aiid—ihctr influence was 
totally DU! of proportion to their numbers, John the Baptist was pus- 
sibly an I^sene who bad spent his period of preparation in the viemity 
of the Dead Sea, The evitieuce of the Dead Sea Scrolls clearly suggests 
ihal the conimunity of Qttmran ntr^x the Dead Sea repre^enled a type 
o£ Judaism which was '^particularly subject to external influencis.*^ 
T^toffflti remarkSt "Buddhisik tendendes beitN?d to shape some of the 
Esseiiic characterlsrics.''^ }esm himself was greatly influenced by the 
tenets of the Essenes, even if he did not actually bebng to ihis kcI nr 
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live with them at Qumran during the tiMe preceding his mijiistry, liis 
teachings noit restiinnce to cvii and salvaticui by the foriti™«a of 
sbvsp like thn^ of John the Baptiist wham Jesus regarded bs hb master 
and forenjaner^ have been atlTibittcd to the EMne*. It Es signihcaol that 
the Essenes^ who. through the discovtry of the Dead Sea Scrollsi have 
come to daiin a share in die devdopment of Christian doctrine, were in 
IS67 described by a German ^cHolar^ Hilgenfcid, as Buddhisu^^ 

The Hmk of Enoch, a rematk^le Hebrew work which was writlen 
before the rise of Christianity ki abmit ^0 is i^dleved to be the 
source of some Chiistiuii bcliels. Alibough full of non-Jewish speetda- 
dons, the book was written for the Jtm and deals with their final de¬ 
liverance, the blessed lot of the righteous, and the damnation of the 
wicked. The older of the two forms of the book nev^ei rnentions the 
specxilaiions about the Son of Man, the later one does. Enoctip the ?aint 
of hoary antiquity who was transported alive lo heaven, preaches of the 
ccHxdog world Judgment, hlb ^ennoiis lack the charm and elegance uf die 
pambte of but Jeaus' rnailms arc telaied lo and dqrodent on 
this llteniiure in style and construction, and ^^ihe contents of ftiany 
sayings of Jesus are relatetl to those of Enoch and some imy ahaost 
appear ns quotations.^'** Tlw four titles attributed to Jesus in the New 
Testament—the Christ, the Righi(?oiis One, the Elect One, and the Son 
of Man—ore all to be found In the Book of Enoch. But the idea of a 
Son of God who was also a Son of Man. as Rudolf Otto points outp cer¬ 
tainly did not originate in Israel but has its roots In Atyao imlii|UJiy. 
Although what ancient figure was once the starting point of this can- 
cept is uuknowUp there h no doubt that "the phrase, 'this Son of MjHH" 
points back In some way to tnflumces of the Aryan past.*'’'* Radha^ 
kri^bnan carries the argutnent a lltlk further and concludes: "When 
Jestis manifesto His spiritual Insight by His suffering unto death He 
inherits the Kingdom, He b the Son o( Man and the Son of God^ ft 
h the ancient Hindu tradition which Enoch [Hastrates and Je™ om- 
tinues/^ 

fn a detailed analysis of non-Jewish tnilucnCes on early Chriidinnity^ 
Otto has traced the Indian influence on a number of the ideas set forth 
by Enoch. The process of ^3ritual ascent, undoihing and rcdothJng^ 
tlfscribed in the Book of Enoebt has a clear analogy in the Indo-Aryan 
East, Altered and fibrldgerd bid tinchanged In thence, the process Is 
found In India in the KBiiskiti^ki*Up(initk{id. Composed long before the 
birth of Christianity^ this text details the ascent of the soul and its 
jounHfv through the higher spheres: the sphere of the moon as enlranoc 
to the lower ceTestia] r^iun, tlie sphene of lirep the ever higber spheres, 
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and finally ihc Btahnwn sifliere whwe the soiJ enters tie world above 
and meets Brahman itself.*' The predicates which are attributed to 
Enoch’s God are also found in the Upaniahads.” Eschatolosii^'il systems 
put forth in the apocalyptic Book of Enoch, on wliich the Christian 
cschniolo^ was model ted| had a mare remote origin in ancient Aryan 
sources. The concqji of the Kingdom of Cod, aftfioHjifh its inteipreta- 
ticij is a coattoveisia] topic in Christian theology, is one of the most 
fundnmenial of the beUefs which are generally held to have been ap- 
prr^riaied from Judaism,*** *^Tbe tdlhnate source of the idea of ihc 
Kingdom," ol»ervei Otto, "Hm still farther back in the prehistoric 
period of -Aryan reJigion, vi*. in Asura religion. The latter arose before 
the rati on of Iranmns and Indians, whose oldest sacred documents 
exist iiiteri^rsed in the Veda of India.*'** By the lime of the ifig tedh, 
however, this concept of Kingdom had become a definite term, Kthutfa 
Varskiskta, the most glorious Kingdom. It is described as spiritual, 
truthful, and purposeful. And the prayer is oiTered; 

O, llul Wn 

In your far cltetldcd KiDgdaiTi 

Which protects many, may tw owde one,** 

The Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Zoroaslrians, like the Christians, 
have maintained that the Kingdom of Ootl Is not of this world, and is not 
to be identified with a paradLse on earth, Tlic universaXism and paciusm 
of Jesus conflicts with the Jewish esciusivenesi and mtlilaiisna. His 
RiuKdom was open to aQ alike, irrtspeclivc of race and naikmality, Hb 
preachings of a life of self -coni ml tsntamoijiit to asceticism and other' 
worldliness, forsaking parents anci possessions, ate not in accordance 
with Jewish tradition, which has litife in ft of an ascetic cbaiacter and 
ha.s acceptr*f the uninterrupted continuance of the present world order. 
Rut self'contml and asceticism wen? emphasized centuries ago both by 
the Upaulshads and the Buddha, "It is not too much to say ” wrote 
Rhys Uavitls, "Ihat almost tlu? wltole of the moral teaching of the 
Gospels as dUiinct from the dogmatic teaching, will he found in Bud* 
rihUt writinj^, several centuries older than the Gospels f that for in¬ 
stance. of all the moral doctrines collected together In the so-called 
Sermon ou the Mount, all those which con be separated inm the 
thdstie dogmas there main lamed are found again in the Fitakos.*’®* The 
Christian view of future Efe, again, was not determined by Jewish nor 
by prevalent Hellenisllc conceplions. The Jews were satisfied with the 
timceptioti <i\ Shcol, hccnu-ie the jurisdiction of Yahsveh, a god of the 
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living, i)kl titrl extend in U. and Uiey strc^ lliii unportaBcx! nf life on 
earih. Excepting the mysler)' ^uHa of Plato anrl Pythagoras, <Jr«k 
eschaiolog)- was primiltve and singularly tinattraciive whilst Eotnait 
belief in immortality was fechlt. Cliristian of e^jchsUoIogyi snob as 
the ctmscjowsDess al sin, the need nf baling and redctnpticin, c>t newariU 
and punisbinents. which were so different from those of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and yet so welt-developed, may well have l>eeii formulated in the 
atmosphere where Eastern mystka! e^cperitncc and intellectual specu¬ 
la lion bad reaciad on Weslrm concepts, 

Jesus, im doubtp principally enlarged and irartsformed the Jewish 
conceptions hut he did so in the light of personal e?(fiericnces In a 
cosmopolitan area where a variety of cultures, Including that of India, 
luul intermingled to pioducc a distinct tcligiDUS enviTOnmcfit. 'in hi$ 
teaching of the Kingdom of tiod. life eternal, ascetic ompha.^£s, and 
even future life. Jesus Christ breaks away from the Jew bib IraditiLni 
and approximates to liindn and BuddUist thoiu(ht. Though his teaching 
h Jiistimcally continuous with Judaism, It did not develop from It in its 
KsentblsJ'^^ Whilst Judaic wuj not a proselytljiiug religioR. CbrUti- 
anily and Buddhism were. 

jesus has hten descrilicil in a vanely of ways, rankling from a 
nationalist leader In a miesfcnger af Go^h and even God Hint^elf, This 
divcriilty of opinion arbie^ mainly hetniise knowledge of hts brief and 
stormy career is at be^t (raginentary and,, more slpilficanllyp owes Its 
ejtlsicnce to ibe early Church. The four Gospels which rirescr^'e the 
memoiy of facts were basrd on a living tradition and written long after 
ihr crucifixion of Christ at various dates from 65 to aioiiiitl 100, Tlici^r 
Co!^i)el$ agree In most essentials but differ Jn nnnor de ta ils- The New 
Testament cumprises tb^ four Growls, a Clnn-cb history^ twenty-one 
qdstlc-s, iiitd un a|}ocidy[ise. MohI of these wm originally writicii in 
Greek—although perhaps some Go^ds were based on proiotjT>es 
composed in Amimiic. The Gospels are altributetl to four saints, Mark, 
^fatthew, Luke, and John in this ctironnlogical order; and the Church 
history, or the Acts of the Apostles, to Luhe.*^ Of the thirteen q^isdes 
attributed to St. Paul sis are of major significance- The Apocalypse, or 
the Revehitkin nf St, John 'llit Divine, is attributed to llie a|>ost1e 
John but is almost ccrlainly the work of iionic imidenLified Eplie.^ian 
mystic. It is addressed, in epi*tuFary fnrnK to the seven rhunrhes In 
Asia. Must of the canoaiait liot^kj of the New Teslanwnit especially the 
cpbtlesof Sl Paul and St. John, do not belong to the Palf^tmjnn trndi- 
tken. Arid the Greek influence nn thmi is keenly dcbaterl 

Scholars hove been prcfoundly struck and at limes perplexed by tlie rc- 
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niarkabtc simiLuities belwcen the (kispel slory smd the life and teaching 
uf the Buddtui, *13 told in iht Ldlliii'tihicra^ aad between the Bud¬ 
dhist and Cbrislkn tiaiahles ai^d miracles. Both the Buddha and Chrbt 
were minitniltnisly conceived and fyondrons!)' bord and angeU rejoiced 
at both births,*" althou^ there is no story of a vkftn birth in Bud¬ 
dhism^ the palemiiy of Suddhodhana tiLncr being qucstioiied.*®* It U 
also not daimed that the Btiddha was the Enlightened One Jram birlh. 
TJic annundation of the diHd to Mary is^ however, paraJlded--a] though 
remotely—by the dream of ^faya at the commeficcmeiiL of her con- 
ccpiioo. Again, Christ was hjm in the royal tribe of Judah and not the 
priestly tribe of l.,evi; the Buddha was bom m a rcryal hDu^ehold of the 
Kshatriya (waniorlp and not the Bnihmiiii (pdesUy) casteJ^ An 
identity in the names of the mothers, Maya and Maryn through ^lam, 
the mother of the Greek liertnes and Roman Meroiry^ the messenger 
of the gods to mats, has been suggestMl.*®* Mary is luminoua before the 
birth of Christ and the child h bom without pain or impurity. Just as 
the aged Simeon iang worshipping the infant Christ, ^^Lord^ ntJW lettest 
ITiou Thy f^rvaiit depart in peace, for mine eyes have sfien my salva¬ 
tion/* ^ the old hermit Asita* who visttefi the infant Buddha^ paid 
homage and lamented that he would not live to sec the Great En¬ 
lightenment which he prophesied. U'hclhcT the Evangelists appropriated 
the Buddhist Tale and grafted it into their own conceptual tradition or 
not, there t5 no doubt of the antiquity and originality of the Buddhist 
legend. Both Jesus and Siddhartha revealed ihelr unusual wtsdoro at 
about the same age, twelve: Jesus Uirough learned discourses, Siddhar- 
ihji through mediutbu. 

,\fothing is known of Jesus' life during the nest seven teen years and 
there have developed a variety of legends and Hterattinc suggesting 
that be travelled in India, or Bg>pt^ or li^'ed with the Essenes at 
Qumran. The Gospeb, however^ refute these suggestions by implication. 
Whether je$u$ travelled atiroad or not, that he chose to retnaiit un- 
knciwn after having revealed himself and his wisdom causes sirnie 
surprise. As Jesus is claimed to be Cod, it could not Imve been a period 
of pre;i3raTion. in contrast, nioro is know^n oI the Buddha's his 
thihfhocxi, yuuih, marriage, [ntteasing dbcoutenl with the worich 
reniinciatian, quest of Enlightenment, and finaLly his attamment of 
the Buddahood, followed by a long period of niissionjiry activity until 
he died. Whilst Jesus was bom as the Cbrisi, Siddhartha became the 
Build hQ.*®^ 

ChristLmIty, tike Buddhism^ is based on the leachi 115^^5 of u divine 
foimUcr, in cuiitni^L to the two scinlUc relitjious:, bloni am! Judaism, 
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In tl» Quran, the profihet Muiuusmiiir) is ciitegorically asserUd ro b€ a 
taan likt any uthisr, ssnd jndMsm has tio sitigle foumJcr^ ^'Christ^^ fa 
ihfr Greek fentl^ing uf ihc Hebrew the ^^nAiuibited whfi 

had ioivs been await^, whilst tbc Buddha h *'tbe Lncarnathm of luddhi^ 
the Ssnskrit word lor divine, inttiUianal Lntdleel, the intemedfaiy Iw- 
tween Absolute Truth and man's niind^, and tbetefore rimdamenlally the 
same as die Word or Lojros whkh descends fttun God to manj from 
Absolute Being to UmiteJ and reficcted If Christ was be¬ 

trayed by Judas, the Buddha was harassed by De^ndatio, The parallel 
of the beloved disciple John cam !« found in Amnda, yti neither of 
ihe^ two was cho^ to step into the shi>cs of tbi; Master idter Ms 
death. Both the Buddha ajid Cbriat were miraculotn bealerap although 
miracles play a smaller part in Buddhfam. There fa a jeose of cspcctancy 
in both religioiisr the Christians await the second conung of Chrisl and 
ilie Buddhtits tlie Maitneym Buddha.^” Both the Buddha and Christ 
rn mmnn fl tbciT dfacfples to ooHect a tTfiasura which neither moth nor 
rust would corrupt p n-nr thieves tttulr Indeed p the shnliaritits even in 
detail are many and dose. For inalAttce, in itihJi fNo. ?8) the 

Buddha miraculously feeds live bitndred ^^Breihrai^' with a ate^e cake. 
Just as Christ fed a miiltitiKle of four thousand with a few loaves of 
hread. In the SUanham^a-J^taJ^a (No. 190) an eai^ disciple of the 
Buddhiit who finds no boat to tohe hrm acro^ the river and who wa^ 
deeply absorbed in thoughts of his Master, walks on the wnter which 
solidiriEd Under hfa feeL In the middle I he waves rise and he loses bi$ 
faith And begins to sink. When a renewed menuil efiort fortifies his 
faith id ihc Buddha, he go«a safely to Ihe other ride. Max Muller Tt- 
marks that mere walking on water fa not an uncommon itotyv but 
wa]kttig by faith and sbking for want ot it can only be accminted for 
by some bfatoncol contact or rfansference, '"and in this case we must 
reimmiber that the date of !he Buddhist pamble fa chrorologtcally an- 
teriar ($oitie centuries) to tlw datt of the Gospel of St. Lukc."^^ 
Wintemitjt sluotests that a number of BuddMsL legcncfa In the Apocry^ 
phal go$pcfa are so dearly Indian in character that their Egyptian or 
Falestinfan origins can hardly be sujiamed Itnagiea prostrate themsdves 
before the yotmg Christ in a temple in Egypt jtiRt tis ihfi' do before 
the young Buddha in the Icmrde of Kapilavostu. The similarity between 
the temptations of the Buddha and Christ and their timnsfigiiratlon fa too 
dope for thf^m to be wholly independent of each othetH Both the Buddha 
and Christy as wus ZoToastcfi were tempted by the Evil One at about 
the sajiie time in their careers, AU the iccotmts ol the Irausliguration 
of ihc two teaches agree not only in drsertbing Ibe shming body but In 
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indudlnifE r rafcrffite to Impendliig Even io the dio^i Judaic: of 

the eplsilts in the Xcrw Teitamenl the phrase wbiiel of birth"* 
occurs^ which Schopenhauer itMri^jefl to Lndiaii Influence, The eUticiil 
sy^imi of Ituddhi^iii b sub$ianiIMly reproditced Jn Chrbliimity. 
lofve one's enemies, to bfesa them that ctmse^ to do good to them that 
hale, to turn the other cheek* to leave the cloak with him who lake^ the 
coal, tcj Kivc bH to him who osfcs, which are the teachini^ of JesttSi*^ 
observes Radhakrkhnan, ^*ar€ l^ecepts not only tauf^ht but practiced 
in their Bttreme vigour by the Buddha b hb many Uves^ according to 
Jataka$/'*“ Both Cbrbt and the Bmldhap m did the Upomshads before 
them^ demazided the ^crihee of natural existence os the condidon of 
a flew rLchei lilt. Possibly some of the stories and inddents ate coro- 
iDDOft talcs of a widespread folklore- Vet, not oJL aimitairitief between 
the two reIi|poii 5 can be traced to natural evclulion- 

Many siniHadtJea between Christian and Buddhist monastic systems, 
ve$imeiit$ and rltimlSp the worship of saints^ images, and conceptions 
of heaven and heTI are rcntarkably close. All religions have samheev 
priests, inccnsc, find an Idea of faith, but when these universal slmilari^ 
tics are acooimted for and when all aJlowaiire is made for similar causes 
and coinddences^ It is hard to believe that a collfctlan of pmctices such 
a derical celibacy, confession, the veueraibn of riEllcs, and the use of 
rosary and bell^ could have originated independently in Imtb relfgions,^^ 
Celibacyp relics, and confession have no counterparts in Jewish^ Syrian, 
or Egyptian antiquity^ whereas they are known to be old Buddlibt bst!- 
tntions. In 1B4Z two French nii^ionary travellers to Tibet, Hue and 
Gabel, were shocked at the dose rcs^mblaiices between Catholic and 
Lamaistic rilual.^^*' rndcetl, LamaLsUc Buddhism, which did not follow 
the ser^ metaphysical teaching of the Buddha dosdyi represented 
demons and lormcnts of bell as lurid as those of medaeval ChristiMuty. 
The similaritifs hetwetn the Tihetan rdiglon and Christianity are so 
dose that the former has often been designated a5 a comipted form of 
Christianity^ 

In spite of these many poialleb and simflaritiefi;, the two religions 
arc greatly ^l!ffe^cnt in temperament. TMiilsl Buddhism Is rational isllc, 
norndualLiiic, and even agnostic, Christ^nity is completely devotional 
and duaHstic. The Biidflha did not teach of God and His relation with 
this world p but Christ's maia iht^ds was that God created this world 
which He loves deeply. The Buddha preached that nirvana un¬ 
obtainable by pleasure or rites but only through an unselfish Iffe of 
renimcialioti. Christ taught neither asceticbni nor melempsyth<ffib. IFn* 
like ibe Buddlut, Christ ale flenh. allowed himself to be anolntedp and 
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ilmnk wine—is crerfiretl wSih miniiruloudy pT^ucm^ IL when 
wiiw-cellare ran otit^and presented jl fw rdiginu-S purpose. He praised 
poverty and the poor. Keyiserlmg. howe^'er, noticed a flfeat aiFinity ot 
spirit lietwcen Stahayana t(udflhism and Chrifllumjty; and sltbcnifth he 
ccmsldered Mahayaiiism to be far superior to Qtrkiianity philoscqihi- 
cally. he felt (Juil k co^jld nul be compared with Christ tanity In efflcA' 
tinusnra. In a went study, OstKjme discusses the two dwtrines In 
delail and sug|;Kts thut in ?|iJie of their iHversities. the same 
fundamental doctrines <to ciist in iKrih reJigltms. Apart imm the many 
other simitariiits^ he has endeavemred lo show that '*the Christian doc* 
trine of original sin and redemption coTresponds to the Four Koble 
Truths that form the doctrind basis of Buddhism; that there b suffer* 
iDR. that there b a cause fot suffertHg. that there Is a cure far suffering, 
and that there b a path to this cure."'^^ 

Broadly speaking, both religiotis were mbsioitary, zealous to brinR 
other men into their fold, and were universal In outloofe postiilatlnE 
that all men share a com man human mtiira^ feel a commoti nectl for 
salvadont and have a capacity to avail themselves of that salvation- A 
number of scholars from different couniric^, such as Rudolf Seydel. 
A. J. Edmonds^ and Richard G 3 Tl>e, have insisted on the Chrbtian In¬ 
debtedness tu Buddhism. Others* apart from those who instinctively 
find it uncorofortable iii acknowledge Christian oldigation to non^ 
Chmtian sources and insist on iU orlgmiility and divine revelation, 
deny such an indebtedness ami at tribute all ^imllaritks to parallel de¬ 
velopment. There Is no documcntaiy proof of borrowing or of the sug¬ 
gestion ihjit Jesus had fra veiled in the East. However, in the ninetrenth 
centuiy, Xichoks I'soiovitch publbbfd a study^ The Vnkn^m IJfe 0 / 
Chrhi, asserting that during liEs long period of obscurity J<3U3 had 
stayed with Brahman and Buddhist monks, who liad tnitiatwi him into 
Indian rclljgions. The book was first published In French and was edited, 
abrfdgetl, and tran^ted into English by Violet Crispe in This 

study was based on the maleriab Xofovitch had colleeied durinR Ws 
imvets in India and Tibet, particularly on the records of Saint Issa 
rliscoverecl by him at the convent Himis. Inevitably the book fstited 
fierce conlroversy and reproach from some theologians. Hsx MlUlec 
disputed ?^otmdtch's assertions and questioned the authenticity of the 
1alter*s evidence. Despite this, Noiovitch TftalTirtned his views when the 
Knzlish version was published. 

Equally unknown is bow Christianity arrived In India during the 
first cenlurj^ The Syrian ChrL'iliait^ of Mnlabar believe that thric f<H*m 
of Christianity b apostolic, derived direcily fTOm the Apostle ThomaSr*^^ 
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Th? Apcii^tlE h said to have l^tidcd at Malankom near Cradganon^p then 
a thriving port on Endia^s vre^i coust, lo 52 and to have founded a 
tutrubiT of churches in soaLhem India. Be then crossed over to the east 
coast where he died in 6S. Over the place be was buried at Mylapore, 
then called Calamuia in hladraSp there still exists the niagnlticcnt Tomli 
of 5L Thonias which Is^ howwer^ now empty, the Pckrtugucse having 
rermoved ihe reinaiiis to Lisbon in 1523*^^3 evidence certainly 
does indicate thai India and Christianity were in close contact during 
the period of the la iter's formalive stages. If Chmlianity cdiJd reach 
India during the first century and find a sanctuary so fim that it has 
survived all these hundreds of year^i why could not Indlafi rdEgioiis, 
especially Ruddhism which w'as equally proselytizing., reach western 
Asia and the Gnieco'Roaian world and find a footing there? The road 
iiureJy must have bircii open both ways. 

Otice Christ Ian ily was nilrodirced into ludlj, it was mevdtable that 
it idiould lave bi<l some InflLi^ce on Indian icligioua thnughi. En fact, 
it is s^n'prlsliig that It did nut have more tnfitiencep fertiimng Induin 
thought in triuch the same way as Ruddhism did Ln China. For, whilst 
relabing an identity of its avm« Buddhism ahct gave rise to a new syn- 
Lretlc pkiliK^phicai school, Neoconiucianism. In contrast, Chiistlanity 
retained its separate identity and iaspired no new schools of phnosoph}\ 
Howeverp in the Iasi cecitury .\lbrecht ^Veber and other schoLvs sug¬ 
gested ihat the Cult of Krishna with tt emphasis on bkaklif love or devu- 
tioh, W3? a corrupt fonn of Chefstianity* Weber s theory aroused lively 
literary ilchatCi and uiany Tndotogbts opposed hts view. Eluindarkar 
pointed nut the existence of the KrL^^hna cult m India prior 

to the advent of Christianity; Krishna is tnentinned m Pantni's Vumh- 
deva Sutra and in ihe works of Patanjah. Supported by this evidence, 
Gaj-be exploded Weber s assertion finally by pointing out that the cult of 
Krishna was already of some importance in the first century ®.c. The 
priority of the cult nf Krishna, however, cannot rule out the possibility 
that it later adc^ted some legends or features from Christbuity. 

Whilst Christianity was lonning, other religions movements were 
afoot. Soine neglecied the Old Tesla meat aluigelher and relied on the 
prevakrn anri jjeculiarly Hellenistic fusion of caocepl^ of ph]li>sdphy 
and science. Amongsi the IseiTcr known religious movements of Alex¬ 
andria arc Jewish Flatonism, Gnosticism, and JCeopJatonism. Hespite 
their distinct personalities and varied mspfradons^ they all shared cer¬ 
tain tkcliefs. such as an abstiaci concept of God as the transcendent 
ubKiIutr unity, the notimi of an InlermeiJiary' [lower tci bridge the 
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choi^m bctwma Gctd and tbe world, (he oonncclion of mat tier wiLb iht 
principle of c\'iJ, and nn empkasls on die ability oi u^tid^ to teal I re 
ab&olute tiutbs. {>aHicuUr]y 5tre$£ed snd the daniiEtani 

bdief was in the aninortolity of the impriMmed in a nmriiil body^ 
which eap^essed itiseif tq the Gredt woinfap rowo tema, the body a tomb- 
Belief In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy and in the atiiJIkTy s^'^stems 
it created was alw x>opiilat. These concepts which were widely held 
in the Graeco-RomoB world doring tie first two centuries were neither 
Jewish nor Clirlstiaji in orhrin. IL is extreniely Significant iJyit it was 
against this backgfotmdi and indeed during the period of ascendancy 
of non-Jewish rnitj noo-Chrislbui doctrines, that thiM ayiiccetislk re¬ 
ligious movements developed^ “rhese movemmts were so alien to Greek 
traditions thut M. Vnehenut that the philoaophy of the AIk- 

andrians derived nothing irotn Greek phBosqplty excqit its bn^viage and 
its methods; the e^iniLlals were oil Eastern. 

With rhifo (^fl. 2S 40), Je^viah philosophy reached full ma¬ 

turity* He interpreted Jewish scriptures freshly and sy^ternaticilly* Not 
much is kniiwn of his life^ but his pious and generous chatiieti^ dearly 
cmerites from his oiaiiy works expounding Judaism to tfui Hdtenbiic 
world. Deeply impr^fied Iiy Creek philosophy^ he aimed to rtctsfidle 
Jewisli thought and customs with Greek ideas, particularly PUio'Si The 
biblical concept oi God emphasLicd botli the transcendence and the im- 
mmietice of the Stt|irane Being, which did not quite agiee with either 
the Pbionic notion of God as the idea oF the good which wes the 
measure o( all things, or the Stoic concept of Logos as an nlLpervading 
divine principle- Plnto^s God was wholly traiiscentkiit, and the Stole one 
wholly immanent [n working out a lixm^dhtion. between the biblkal 
and Ihe Greek cxiucepts, Philo treated llw Univ'erac as a graded hier¬ 
archy of being; from stones to plants, animals, men, demons, and gods, 
Philo's God is the essential being of the worlds eternal, indescribable, 
and omnipTesent. Vet* he saw matter also as distinct, eternal, and in- 
creatCg although i1 has no life, motion, or form until infused with 
divine (ora. To create the world by giving form to matter «nd lo 
establish a link with maiii Cod employed a variety of intermediary 
bemgs, derignaicd as angels by Jews, thofn^irej by Grcekat aud ideas 
by Fhiio. The world, which waj a stAge In the ascent of the soul to 
God. Is God's only beloved Son producjccl by the union of God with 
his knowledge, The distinction which Fhilo made betwrien a iranscend- 
ent Gotl and wisdom or knowled^^ departs from the Hebrew doctrine 
of CTeathm, because it admits the pre-eiistence of wisdom, allbodigb 
this distinction between God and wisdom is also made by an earlier 
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Jewish Itxip The Bi>&& £»/ In spite nf hh dcvotian to Jewish 

thought, Phib wiis vefy appiiedattvc o( the cotitaroplative monies of 
^Syptj Thj?f:apieutaet anil ako of the Essenes lu wbi;®e preespis the 
InUnefico of Hindu and Htidtlhkt thought has already been no ted 
There is a distinct ni>'^d£ dement ia Philo's thought. The \ray to a 
vbion of God Lay throufth a detadiment from the world and an eni- 
bracing of the contemplative life, which mtist be precedL'd by ^'raising 
desires, pleasures, griefs, fears, foQJes, idjustk^^^ 'rhe Inidy is the 
sounco of evil and man must free himself frotn Its chains. Divine 
vision can be gained only when he h ''lifted above and out of him¬ 
self Philo’s insblencc on tnonothebm, hts contempt for idolatry, and 
his claim that the Jews had in the Mosaic revelation the highest re- 
ligfons knowledge wfife, no dembt^ Judaic, hut other elements in hb 
inystidpTii which are pnmilclcd in Hindu thought could have been in- 
(luenced hy Inditm mysliclsm. For lliere is no douht that genuine 
Indian mysticism had found n firm foolbold in western Egypt, and itj 
lirst fusiou appears to have been with the Eg>T^tia(i Judaism of Alts- 
andria,^^* 

Another imporiani school nf ibought In the first ceoioty was 
Pythagorean!.™, Very little h known of but two of its members, .Apok 
|oiuy$ of Tyana (bom in 4 5^0.), and Moderatris of (lodes.**" Afiolloniiis 
of Tyatta came to study ut Tjucib in India about 50. The knowledge of 
this visit comes from his biography written by PhLlostratiis ahoijl 217^ 
although the aiithentJdty and reliability of this work has frequently 
been qu^tioued. Apollonius, a Gnoiilc, pl:ralchJ^d and praetJeed strict 
asceticism. He renounced wine, meat, and other physical pleasures. 
He was opposed to blnod ^lilices and insisted on pra 3 ret and con^ 
templafjon. Freedom from wealthy pcrELsesslons, and desire* was the 
only worthwhile goo] of life. He acquired so great a reputation as a 
saint and w;indcring prophet that be came to lie worshipped as a god. 
Temples and shrines were erected rn hk Jianoiir in Mia Minor imd he 
rras held in be a rival to Jesus Chriii by the opponents of CbrisdauUy, 
Others atoised him of sorcefy and called him the prince of Impostors, 
but, according to his dkciples, he ''taught the purest of rdigions, and 
in India especially^ a country W'hlch long before Egjpt and in differ¬ 
ent fashion had enjoyed the favour of divine wisdom, had found the 
evidence and ni 5 pitiatlon to support hb faitb.''^** 

Neopylhugoreomsm wa* the first product of an sge in which abstract 
philosophy had begun to lose prestige, and it attempted to introduce a 
religious dement Into pagan philosophy in place of what had come la be 
regarded as an arid formalEsm. Many Neopythagoreans, like many 
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maUc coiikiqo^ dTom UJ arr^t Uae growth of Chmtbwjfty 
by canvertinjK philosophy to a noti-Christkn idigioti. Tbt fotiodtri of 
ihU schc»ot sought to invest their doettioa with the halo of tradition 
by ascribing them to Pj^thagorsui and Pluto. They identified the gootl 
with the one and emphasized the fimdbmental distinction between the 
soul and the bndy^ <^od was to be worshipped and the soul freed from 
the body^ and, in the interest of the spiritual purity of the son!. sen^- 
dus p^teotiUTe was to he ubajidgned- Tt is said that Nrapythagoreiinlsni 
provided a Jtok between the doc trines of Pinto and Neoplatonism. Ter- 
Lain!>% the sintnarities hetwecTi Eswne 1 hought and Keopylhajcoreanisjn 
are dw and striking, in any case there are elnnenls in this phlfosophy 
no! only of Pythagwaa* and Platti'a systems but also of Indian phlloso^ 
phy. 

Jewish philosophy as interpreted by Philo may or may not have heeo 
innuenced by Indian thought, but the speculatjcms of its rivals^ the 
Gnostics, JocludEng Valentinus and Baariidcs, definitely were, for Gnos¬ 
ticism was a ddiberale alleoipt to fuse ChnsUon, Fktmik, and Indian 
Ideas. Alast Gnostics wefe strongly ami-Jewish,, professedly Chrisiian, 
and regardefl the God of the Old Testinent as an inferior being. The 
nature and slgntficancc of GnostJdsm, hi$wever| has been a matter of 
controversy since iu inception. A vtry sigtiificant product of I lie 
UelJenLstk it b sometimes stretched to cover all varieties oi 
ffelienlstfc 013 /stidsrn, mdudbig the doctrines of Piotinus in spite of 
hi 5 criticism of the Gnostics. It h comnioii practice nowadays to Include 
the Mandoean anti ^fanicha^ii religions^ as well as port of the 
Hermetic iKeratnre^ as “gnostic.” In imikjUity the followers of the 
gnostic s>^lcms did not usually describe diemoelves as ^'‘Gocwiics,” and 
the Christian preachers .^ke of them as membi!rs of various sects 
often named after their founders. Apart from ihe rcasno that differ- 
eni mterptetotions wm given to the itrm ” whith b held to be 

the dbtlnctive feature ol the movement, a major reason contributing 
to this ran fusion must Iw the rdigioci^s very syucretiaiic nature, for 
it was St oiovement which coveted many sects and widely differing 
t«iet 5 prevailing in the Graeco-Roman world during and prior to the 
early days of Christianiiy when it was gradually crystallizing into the 
andetii Catholic Church.^^* 

The gnostic fiiovement came into prominence ai ihe beginnmg of the 
mond century and reachetl Its height in the latter half of that ceniury. 
By the middle of the third ccniuiy it had begun to wane, althnupth it 
conlinued in 01 her forms for a century or two^ and many of its ideas 
survived In later mt'slirisms. Its last, and perhaps greatest, manirr^lion 
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TV'35 III the rdigion pf Majii, It was revived in mediaeval 

Europe upd h reputed to be corineeted wiib the dowolalJ of the Templars. 
In nuxlem times much pl the symboU^tn at the FtEemasoTis Is beld to 
be urnnislukzrbty Gnostic io ori^.*^ 

Gnoslidsmr as mi ijitclleciual aclivity^ was chiefiy copcerjied with at¬ 
tempting to work out A reconcliiatioEi l>etweeti philosophy mid thcolog>'i 
although, during it^ heyday, it had support from men of both phUo^hy 
and siciervee. Its fundamental concept^ gnosis, or the knowledge of Cod^ 
h idmibr to the Jmnakandif of the Hindus, but many of its adherenl^ 
interpreted gnosis"' not as "'knowledge'^ or '^understanding,^' hut as 
revelation/' It was deeply mystical^ and like olhcr mystical religions^ 
subscribed to the uJtljiiate object of itidividua) salvationf. seeking a 
seture and comfortable habiiat for the soul after deaths and wtirshipping 
a redeemer or deity* Gacttilcbin also emphasised the special value of 
sattniuenU, rituabi acts of mltUitinn and cansccoitioni and symbols 
and formuliie- 

Only a few of the Gnostic tests, which wefe extraordinarily nnmeroiis^ 
siiTviveil destruction by their Christian op[}ODEnts. Consequently, chir 
knowledge about the Gnostics b derived dmost c-xetustvely from the 
extracts and fragments found In the wrhings of Lhose crhHstians who 
attacked and sought to discredit Gnostic doctrtne^^ Broadly speakhfig, 
Gnosticism h regarded as having descended from Indian roysticisn, 
heterodox Judaiism, lieteradeix Chf btianltyj or HclfenismH All these views 
are widely heliL I'he eontroversy, howeverp appears to be futile because 
Gnosticism^ being a delibemie syttcrrtisrd, contains certain elements 
from all these blended into its own mould. It was regarded for a long 
lime as an “acute KeHenizalton of Chiistiantty*^ and as a movement 
within Christianity, but further research has now established that it was 
*Yeaily a reUgious movement of prc<1insliais origin, invading the 
West, from the Orient as a ownpetitor of Christianity.'"^' Kennedy has 
described it as ^'Orientalism in a Hellenic mask*^ anil to a careful 
student the close stmilnrily amongst the teachings of tbe Upanisbucis 
and early Buddhism anil Gncbik theories is obvious. 

Although Gnosticism began as a symbetic phenomenon^ it soon 
assumed a distinctive and integrated personality of its own. It bad a 
definite attitude toward life and a clear interpretnuop of human exists 
euce. The various Gnostic ^ts fllfTercd in dcfail and emphasss, but in 
basic beliefs they shared a shnitar philossophy. They all believed that the 
world was bad, beipg contmlled by evd or ignorance^ ^nd could nut he 
redeemed. Hiit the divine spark imprisoned in men could attain sat- 
vat ion by divine grace. A curdinid feature of Gnostic i bought is the 
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dualisni of God ond norld, of mu) and worid, 4uiiJ of mm trilltin hho- 
5dr. 'Du Gnostic God is transcendent iuid alien in natim; to the uni¬ 
verse, wblch He neitlier created nor governs- There are two worlds; 
Uie spirftiuU (good and light) and the nstetiar (evil and dark). The 
hijdiest goal of the soul, or, id the language of Gnosticism, man's true 
toner self which adginated in the world of light. Is to shako off Its 
unprisonmcnl lo the body, give up its fallei) and uJifio life on earth, 
and find its way back to the world of light ascending ihrotigli lower 
worlds and the spheres of heaven—the seats of atefaons (ruleTs). The 
soul ia a part or spark of the Ftimat or Uenvcnly Man, who existed 
hefore the world tiegan. Ignorance is the essence of Tniindune existence, 
hence the need for divine levdation. The soul, entombed in the body. 
Is assisted in its efforts for freedom Ijy tlie Supreme Ddty, who in his 
pity for the captive sparks of light sends down his Son, the heavenly 
hgure of light, to redeem them. In Christian systems this saviour figure 
Is Identified with Christ. Hence, Gnosticism was a *'redemplivc religion 
based on dualism," which gave U nit affinity with Christianity. Whilst 
the idea of the (femfurge (artificer), the leader of Um archons, who 
created the world and rules it, is related to the Hindu Idea of Isv'ara. no 
distinction is rocogtiired in Gnoetkisni between the creator of the world 
and the Supreme Ddly, althoogfa in Indian thought it is. The Tndian 
enphosis on dualism may have been inspired by Persia. 

Even though some of the gnostic ideas found a place In Chrisilon 
thought, Christianity f^dnally came (o look upon Jt as a heretiod 
perversion and bitterly resisted its ideas. W. R. Inge has called the 
Gnostics represimutlves of ‘^barboriKd PLitonisni.”™ Yet, it was 
GBosUdsm which in the tnitiaJ stages gave an enomnms impetns to 
many of the aacramental and mystical ideas in ChrisliaBUy. The 
Christian emphasb on salvation in rdiglon and the consoildatjon of its 
Church are die result of Gnoitic infiucncea.^^ Gmwnfrj sm ha A in fact, 
an even wider impact on the religious and philosophical literature of 
the HellaiUtic period. It is found in Uie Jewish philosopher Philo and 
in Neoptatdnbm, despite PlDtintis' t^lemic against iL 

There fa no doubt that the Gnostic dualism u somewhat weak and 
ambiguous. There are two oppoMd principles at the root of oil thingo— 
the kitigdoRis of light and darknrjs in petpelual cotiEkt, but there fa 
one God over ail. Halter fa a force of blind desire opposed to the force of 
Jighl, hut light will triumph and imitter wil! be dissolved. Hie identity 
of the Gnostic tenets with Buddhfatk views, such as the quality of tlm 
divine enonatiema, ascetJefem, penances, adf-colfection, and absorption 
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into the f^odhead, is ob\ioti4.^“* The GqfKtic sphori™ "spilt llie sUde, 
stid there is JesEis"' h parallel to the Indhn ^"BfHhman bleeps in the 
flloive/^ 

Indeedp many of the Gnostic sect£ be1iet-ed in pre-emtence and the 
rebirth of human souls. The great Gnostic teacher B^OldeSp who taught 
at Alexandria about l^O-UO and wiis a cajnleinporary of Valentin 
produced an indepeniftnt system which did not uttnict as many follow- 
ers as did VaJocLtinus' system^ but which did make a deep imprc^ion. 
Baailides certainly borrowed his philosophy from the East, which he 
Ingcnkjuriy Interwove Into the framework of Chrislianit/, He oottc^fved 
of 365 heavens, each supeffior to the other and each less coiiorfep less 
material, than the One below IL The only way to escape rrincanLation 
was to dse to a superior sphere uf peace. Through Karmu nction souls 
came to iht world tainted with ihc guilt of evil deeds done hi another 
exhtence. He firmly bdkived in the transmigration of the sotdp and his 
pessimism and theory of personality have strong Buddhist afTitiilies, 
The redemption through the mcent of the self, a tiTid of rebirth; belief 
in the unity of the human race^ for all men arc fundamentally endowed 
with djvfne spark; and the belief in oscede practices to purify and 
aitengthen the self bring to mind Indian thought. He described God 
as devoid of all attributes—like Ike Hindu concept of the Nkgttna God. 

BasrUdcs WH5 an Egyptian who embraced Christianity, Before hh 
converaiem he bud followed the doclrines of the Bastem gneab. Judging 
by the accotml left by his contempurary Oemens. Basilides app^ra fo 
have never been n Christian—Tertuiluin calls him n Platonisi—but 
rather to hav^e joined the new notions of Buddhism, which is regarded 
by KJng as the Gue source of immy of the priouury Gnostic ideas, to the 
esoteric doctrines of the Egyptian priesthood. Indeed, "the btroduc- 
trrxn of Buddhism Into £(^^1 Pslestlnc oFofds the only true aolutlofi 
of [nnumemhle dilBcuUies in the history of relfgiori.'^^ 

The Gnostic doctrine of ihc plunilicy of beavcnii h essentially Endkn; 
Its "three qualities*^ resemble the "three of the Samkhyii system* 

The rtsemlilonces between Gnostic doctrine and Mahnyana Buddhism 
ftre weH known, patticularly between the Fistis Sophta and ihe Sudd- 
Aarma Pundarika, The IHetis Sophia refers to the methods by whidi 
ecstatic experiences are obtainedi and it Js Indioited that salvatbn can 
Ihs achieved by a knowledge of the mysteries and by renounemg the 
world. It Is sfttd to have heeu tkrived from the pltllosoplucal fomiula- 
tJons ol Valentinus—probably tbc mn«t famous of all the Gnostks whose 
activity may be dated from about 1.10 to 150, In his "Bystcni of Emami' 
tiona'* all proceed from the First Cause In pairs, male and female—a 
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feature which pre-eniiiwnlly sUui^ps his $dime as botrowed from IntMan 
tbcosc^byi to which evrey principle b divided into 4 mule and fenmle 
energyp each exactly like the othrr^ "'the S4ine distiogubhed by their sex 

Kpiphanius in his Uft 0 / ctetaib the circumstances which 
duted Baddhislic theories into Gnostic teaching. Manes nr Maul (JlS- 
?76 )h before beidnnitig his Onastic mission^ had been the slave and bter 
the sole heir to a wealthy widow, who had berfteir Inherlirfl all the 
bclongingL'i of a cfirtafn Terblnlhua, suniamed in Assyrian p Bodda. 
Terbmthus^ tD his iiirCp had been ihc servant of a wealthy merchant 
ScythicuSj who liad a knowledge of Indian rellgicms through hb fit^neni 
irade^trips id India. Later he began to preach new dortTinef, and there 
can be little dotibl \}mi these were not original but had been learned ht 
India. His tradition was oirried on by his slave and sole disciple, Ter- 
binthus^ and finally maiLffestcd itself in the inissioii of Manes.^"^ 

Baidesanes (BmtUasan, 15S-23J), tbo esteemed Gtioslie 

teacher whose treattsc on Inr^an Gymosopbhits Is frequently quoted b>' 
later writers^ such as Forphyryi evidently had learned much idiout 
India from an Indian emlKissy to Syria Be d^ribes in 

accunte detail life in a Buddhist moimstefy, a visit to a cave temple 
in IndiHf and the dLscipIbe and mode of life of the Brahcmiiis and 
Baddhislii. 

Radhakruhnan takes the dtsaission of Indian influence on GDO<;ti* 
cism further^ He finds the Gnostk dimlism ambiguous and illustrates a 
number of paralleb lietwecn Gnosticbm and ihe Upanishads. Accord* 
ing to his reading of Gnoftic Leaching, the perfect Gnostic Is the man 
who Is free from the world and mnstcr of hifnselfp and who, having 
broken off from the outward symbols of religionp has realized the truih. 
Farthermore, he agrees with Bou5tset that the bask Gnostic tenets were 
well developed before Christianity. Gnosltctsm vms not the child of 
Cliristiiuiity but in fact a parent of its philo^ophy^ It wii 5 a serious at¬ 
tempt to identify ChristLitiiity as a religion with Eastern ^pecutallwis 
on the origin and end of things. This correlation of religion and philos¬ 
ophy is ttfpicaBy dmracteristk of Hindu thought. During tJie hist cen¬ 
tury the Gnostics supplied f.'hrL'itianity with the phUosophy it wa.s 
iug. *‘GtTOsrkimi is by no tncani; a mm attempl to reject the Old 
Testament anti hellenize the Cospds. \Vhal h did was to introduce 
inm Christianity not the pure spirit of Greek phifowphy htit cim- 
ceptions of Eastern rdigkms which by the first coitury had taken their 
place niTiywhere in the Roman Empire.*^*** 

The Hermetic tradition of Egypt, which flourished during the first 
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ilitte ctnturijcs, Ii5 suoirwhal Gnostic in tlmflclcr and a most ijiterc^ting 
variety ol Hdlcntitic iiiysticbin, 11 Is considered to be "the drvelop- 
mml of religl&tis thonj'bl in Egypt nndcr Persian and Jndiaii 
\^hidx fyfmcd a basis of bitr Jewish and Greek devdopments.*'^^ Al¬ 
though it originatecl tn Eg>'ptp the authfirs of this tfiavemeot were 
Lg>ptiaii Greeks. The lltfttiiUc tests, intended to guide mtn to tnysticaJ 
experience, do not coniain any suggesiions of ceremonies^ ^craments, 
or of a hierarchy^ Nor does Ckncl need gifts^ escept those of praise and 
nrlomtion, for He is al] things that exist. For ihe llcrmetics God ts 
iucHfahle—and He is the Supreme Realtty transcending all pre-eminence 
and excdling all praise. He Is the Creator and Father of the Costhos^ 
which u in His image- Man is of a divine nature^ ajad he who tnov^'s 
himself passes into God. The Hmnetfc mystic sees unity in all tUiigs, 
and tbe purKation and illtimimition of the soul brings him tlie eomicF 
outness of a universal fellowships 'fhe Hermetics were possibly an eso¬ 
teric brotherhoodP consisting of small groups wilh a teacher who, like 
a Hindu guru* guided them in their quest for truth. 

Gnostidbm found new life in the third century In ihe rise of ihe 
^fankhaean rdtgion in Sa^nhin Fe^^^a. Its founder^ Mani, a nuttve 
of Ecbatimiip had traveUed to IndLi and aimed to establish a universal 
religion which was a fusion of Zdroa^uian^, Buddhkm, and the 
Gnostic doclrhies. Many ^fankbutan book^ have been discovered in 
Ceniral Asia, but in most other places the follgwers o( 51ani were fier- 
pccultd and their books de^^truyed. A Munichiieun tteaibe^ found at 
Tim^huang fn China, is in the form qf a Buddhist iautra. It speaks af 
Man! as the Tathagatu, a synonym for the Buddha, and refers to fbe 
Buddhas of TransformatioA (Hua-fo) and the Boddhisattva Ti-tsang. 
A confessional fnrniula^ Khunjinmiftt^ found in the same area, is akin 
to Uie Buddhist It advocated asceticisiTi, metemps^'cbosis, 

and cc^lihacy, and emphasized the coni rust between the prmcfpte$ of 
light mid ebrkness. Until recetiily Manias teaching was reiirnrded ns 
clearly dualE^tic hi t!ie inctaphysital sense; [f Is now accefitet! that his 
nudfwk was subsiontially the si^mc as that of ihe Gnostics.^ During 
the foil It h century ManichEcanism spread widely both in the East and 
the West- Because it forbade the worship of images and animal sacri- 
ficcs, St kicurted Lhe vrraih of the Roman emperors. U also entered inio 
n prolfwigcd struggle agamst Oiristianity throughout the fourth century, 
Augustine was a Afanichaean for nine years frimi 37^3S3, 

Gfiostkbm wiks one of the most powerful moveineiits affecting 
Ghrtsiiati doctrine and thought, and, although it had pas.$ed its peak by 
the biter part of the Llurd centuiy^ It continued to tie ioElueniliil until 
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the decline of the Roman Empire in tfie fifch ccniut)'. Al the height 
of its power. It iniiiieDced (wo of tbe chief espononta of Alexandrian 
Christianity, Gemcni and Origen. Gement was deeply Inilutnced by 
Dasiiides and thus by Buddhist thought. A person of groat learning, 
he worked to achieve a conaiatcnt theology. He wrote hia S/foJwa#a 
nearly sixty years after the aeaib of Basiltdes, and used Greek pHiiojitv 
phy to interpret the Chrisiian tradition libesalty — not meiely as a mis¬ 
sionary expedient but in order to weave it foto tbe Icature of Christian 
theology. He refcra to the universality of suflerittg; poin and fear are as 
inherent in human nature ns msi Jn iron, and, quoting Basilides on te^ 
birth, be suggests that every humas act Is fruftltd and that if its con¬ 
sequence H not apparent in this life, it wiU be in a future one-“* It was, 
however. In his briUbmt successew, Origeo — iiom about 185 and the 
first important iheolcgian to appear afier Paid and John—that the 
Cbitrtdi had aooieane who couW ftnnly blend the two streams of Greek 
thought and Chnstbin tradition. A pupil of the founder of Neoplato¬ 
nism, Amtnonius ftaccaa, Origen’s Supreme Being is the Neoplatonic 
One. He spoke of Christ as God-Man. Tlic Father is the origin of ali 
being and b porcly spiritual, whilst the Son of logos, begotten by the 
Father, is essenUnlly God, though subordinate to Him, The doctrine 
of the LOcaTaDtion of the Lojpu gave the Cbrbtuin faith a mediinn for 
iuterpretiiig iL<^f to Gmk-thJnktog people, Origen arhnils pre-existence 
and the future rebirth of »u!s. For him Christ, who possessed a soul like 
an) other, was nronr a teacher than a redeemer. He advocated prayer 
in the name of Jesus but refiuied to address it to Wim, lie dlstingubhcd 
between a niyslery religion fat the educated and a mythical one for 
others and Justified ihb by the examples of “the Pemons and the 
Indians."^ Origen preached asceticism and taught that at the end 
of the present world ilbpciisaiion many men would follow reveraitig (he 
cycle of destruction and restoration. Kb (houghi sometimes reveals 
striking paraflcls with that of his great contemporary, Ploimus, perhaps 
due to their cotnmoo master Animonius Sactas, Origop'a chief doctrines 
were gi™ up by the Christian Church but the tradition of Clement 
and Origen was continued by the three Cappadocians, Basil of Caesarea, 
and tbe two Gregories. 

Meanwhile, there emerged a somewhat afim movemeot, Neofilatotiism, 
which marked the last phase of Helleafeik thought, and which, follow.^ 
ing tradition, was a distinctive blend of old Mess, esfsecially Pkiotiic, 
and new ideas drawn from various scIiooLl it developed cssentinlly in 
an age of tranaiUon.iM After a long period of prtparalioa Keopbtonism 
reached iu ailmmatloo in the work of Plotinus (aoS-fo. J70), ooc of the 
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gr«il«t tbmkets oi the sincKiit world. The teatHniES of Pinttnus and 
his school in Rome sjti forth dbcirins whkh were essential^ Hclfroistic 
anti In its bier fatmSy durarterieed hy the Syrian acbool 

led by Lambiidius and the Atbmian school of Pnx]ii$j it was ttans-^ 
formed into a wellHievcloped scholastIcisTn of dynamic polylhebm—^ 
desi^tion often given to Indian theology^ which regards God in Him¬ 
self as Nirguna and yet the source of all power behind the universe 
Neoplatonisin tben underwent a further change, passing into a iheurgjcal 
mystery ctdl. It howev^er^ Its first phaae whEch is of greater libtodcal 
imporunce. In any case it contiHiied lo be the dcKnEnanl philosophy oi 
the ancient world within which the Chrbtlan culture in both its fomiSi 
P 3 rzatiittie and Western^ was taking shape. Many of tite eminent Otris^ 
tkifi chfnkerB of this period, which has htm flesiguatect as tbe most 
formalive period of Christian theologyi were gready tnlluenced by Mco- 
plalonk tboiigiit^ 

'fhe relationship between Neoplatcoisin and Christlanity was some¬ 
what precarious and ducttiatiug In Lbe beginning. A period of com^ 
paLabnity was foUowed by anlagonlsm, but filially varioua Neopla- 
tonic principles were absorbed by Christian ihuihers. 

In hb own writings Flotlnuj; tells us little abotit hrmsirlf so that any 
personal informalfon comes from the biofcraphy hb disciple and editor, 
Porphyry^ wrole as an inlroduction to the Enn^ds. It ts crnious that 
Plotuius, whose ideas and teaching have deeply influenced the intellec- 
tual history of the world, did little to perpetuate his thought.*A 
native of F 4 g.pt, probably of Locopolis in Upper Fgypt, the modem 
Assiut, he spent hb formative years at Alexandria. Flaring studied under 
several phUo^phers thcrep he became a disciple of the Platonic teacher 
Ammemius Saccas (i7S-74Z) who had abandoned Chrbtiaujty. Flotinns 
came in study at Alexandria at the somewhat adv^anced a|fe of twenty- 
seven and attcuded Sacces' lectures for ten years. Ilnsides Plotinus, 
Sai:ras had other pupils bcludlng Erenniiis and Origen.*®* In 241 at the 
age of thirty-nine* Flotiuus was greatly attmeted by Easlem thought, 
andn in the hope of learning lodbn and Persian philosophy ai first 
halide he accomisoiiied the military expedition of Emperor Gordian 
against the King of Persia. Thf! expeditionp however, ended in the assas¬ 
sination of the Emperor, and Plntiuus, having eifcnped with some diRt* 
culty to Anlmch* returneil to Rome to 244, where he lived and taught 
for the re$t of his life. It is not known if be succeeded in contactiog any 
Indiaii philosophers on his sotnewhat abortive trip. 

Plotinus bdbved that there h n transcendent First Principle behind 
eveiythiugi which he calls the One or the Good, and which is lir^Tmd 
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Ihe ftsu:h «f hiinuuj Lhmrght or li h n positive aod dyiuimfr 

reality aod h the jajurce of all defined nnd lirnlteil roLitJes. From I be 
One proceed*, by a timeless ^nmtion,. the first of ihe denved r^alitlcSp 
namcMl by Plotinus which b the Ohinc Mind and also the world 
of Torms and ideas. From Kotis proceeds soul whidi » univer'sal atid is 
the intern^ediaiy" between the "inlellijdbte^ w^ld of Xous and the 
phernjTncnaJ world of sense. The Indivfdtinl souU are like parU of ihr 
Universal 5ouL The fiighe§t ideal of the fjood and wbe and the 
supreme god of Ntunao endeavour, h comemplatiop of ^nd gradual 
iinimi with the Good, like AUsohite. 

PIoiinu3 interiectimlLfed rriiipoii. He saw ibe world mdivisible as it 
reatm of values, highest of which was the Deity of Logos, He pro¬ 
ceeded from the idea of God and concluded with the demand for union 
with God-—^tod Is the ulilmate source and the ftnaJ |;daJ of alJ being. He 
h without liTnii, loniif or deBaitloti. *^The One is the One and nothing 
else, and even to a^rl that it or that il is b fnbe, since it is 
beyond being or essence, No ^namc/ can apf>1y to it; it eludes all deft- 
niliont all knowledge^ it can neither be perceived nor thought. It la not 
in oiflvementp not h it at rest, Jt b infinite^ wiihont limits, and since 
It has no parts, it h without sDneture nnd wfthaiit Evinything 

flows from God, but what Is derived is an Image and redectioii of ihc 
ori^nfll essence. The firat cmanatian of the Being is Nous, tlKnighl, 
which ia at the some lime the higher Being; Nous eng^ders soul, 
which la Uw creator of the universe in time and space. There h thus 
an eternal pit>«^ of emanation and continuous interpenetration of 
being. The universe b Ihe soul, soot Is contained in Nous. Nous b con^ 
mined In ibp One and tlie CNie conlaiiis all 

Plotintis^ coneeptinn of the One has undemable ofrinity with the 
Hindu dtictrine of Spirit, ^^the seed of aH seeds.'' and his CTnceplioc of 
soul ewresponda with the Hmdu tratihlng of the .Atman. Hb idea of 
G^ as the One, '^tbe good, the pure thought, the pure actualityp” re- 
mmds one of SdrktrMd^.n^uUi of the Uponbhads. The absorption of the 
individual soul Ento the world^soul as described by Plotmua show?; 
n ian mfluenee: "Souls which are purr and have lost their attraction 
to { c Coqweal will cease to be dependent on the body. So detached 
they will poM Into the wwld of Eeina and Reality/' Plotinufl' theory^ of 
distinct Jon hetween eftmnatlon and creation k simHiir to that of AdvuU^ 
between Vmrta. or appear^mce. and pafin^a, or modifica- 

lion.'** 

Hie XK^nlntonisT strives lo frw hia nnu! frmn hw body thnwsh 
TOfirtmcaiion nml lu attain urfon vfith the Supreme, in ihe same way 
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an Ihr VOii?:! tlcKtrini! uf F^taiijjilL WhiLit Pj^Lhagoras taught rtrbirth 
(mnmhrsdce) a«d abj^tctitinn Irorii the Heabp he said JioiiiliiB about the 
— moktk^f or liberation—which the NeopliLtontat sou^t uod which 

the cardinal Himlu dnctrine. 

pjutinus bcheved in rebirlh. irunsmigration cvf soul, and llse law of 
karma. Until highest wisdom is attained aud the indlviduti] sou! is 
aljsofbecl in I he Universal Soul, succe-s^ive births occur which are Hhe 
one dreani after anulher. A man^s destiny is conditioned by bis search 
for iruih, beauty, and gfKKioess. and failure involves reversion lo a lower 
life-form—which is an tudian doctrine,^™ Ploimus. somewbat like tbe 
Upanisliads which placed uinre stress on Jnana than on karma, regarded 
action as a feeble msull of conlemplrttfon. He taught tliat nothing 
possessing real value can perish. In India this "knowledge of God" b 
known m '' BrahtM'Vrdya," which da inis an ins^hl mlo the rlivine 
nature sufierlor lo science, and holds lhal through the dex^eloitmenl of 
higher {acuities nn individual can obtain divine tevelalion. Nous is 
tiolh individual and universaL like Atman and Paramatman. ’]’he true 
way of life for riotifius is the way which leada the soul to itself in its 
unity with Nous and so to the One. The soul must be inwardly detached 
from ibr aetivily of ihr senses and the bondage of matter. Matter Ls 
evil, aJtliough flotinii^ did not approve the ^iloie practice of gaming 
freedom from matter by suidde. He sums up bis linctrine of mystical 
purihration in the command: "cut away thing." Renunciation of 
this world and detachment from all activity for the sake of a better 
world, however* did not imply ciindemiuitiori of this world. This de^^ 
taclimeni from exterrmT being is reminiscent of Hindu teaching in which 
tbe soul must be freetl from the subjeetbn of tbe IXKly to Ultain uniofi 
with the Supmne through medilation, Like the UpanishadH^ Flotlnuj^ 
also said lhat since the One Is "within, at the inncmiosi depth*' we 
must turn our ga£c within, ignoring tlie external world, to seek the 
divine vision or the SuiJreme Light. The lerm is in Itself in¬ 

sufficient, since it implies the duality of seen and seer, whicit does not 
exist. The light by which we see the One is the mdiimee of the One* 
The vision of the One or the attainment of direct contact with reality 
is the iransformation of our being, reaching Our goah and is to Iieoome 
divine ourselvei. Self-realiaation through wbdom, jnana, and medi- 
biiiun is an old teactiJug of the l-panishads,'*® riotkus practiced tnedi- 
tatfon and concentTation in tensely. "Four limes while Porphyry was 
staying with him^ the wi^ hrirophani *wenr. beyond ihe choir of virtues 
as a nian leaves behind him the statues of the gods to enter the sanc¬ 
tuary' and reached ecstasy or communloa and ideaiificatinn with the 
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Alth^tigh h[» pMlo$opby b hlgtly rdigfmiSf he wm in^ 
different to public worsbip. To find God^ Ptadnu? had na need to enter 
n temple or bow before an ioiage. Our destiny b entirely In ihc life 
within us| the soul has only to turn towards the lost comm union. 

b the sQenl yearning of Ibe sotil for affinity with the Suftfeme 
One. l‘Iotlnii3 refused to regard the soul as a (irbouer b a sataiiic jail 
with no hdpe of salvation except by the supemattiTii] intervention of a 
Tfdeemerp For tuai the soul could force iL^f to rbe to ecstatic unlm 
with the Out Mably interested in conteropkliA^ and spfritual lifOp 
l^otbiis devoted little attention to the quesibns of soda] morality and 
wrote no treatbe on ethics. 

Plotiniis himself led a simple lift, dbrtgardbg ihp body and pracUc- 
bfl vegetarianism. The abstention from sacrifice and imJmal food of 
Neoploionisni fa, of course, in agreement with Euddhbm^ Actually 
Btiddhbjn appears to have been so popiibr at Almumdna that CLement 
of Alesandrla declared that '^the Greek;i stole thdr philoso¬ 

phy from the barbarkns/' Indeed, he wa.s the first Creek to mention the 
Buddha by name.t*^ 

Chrlslian scholars, such us T. C. Burkitt and W. W, Inge, altbough 
Uflmltting Flodniis* Interest In fndian thought and even his Journey to 
the East m rjuest of further knmvicdgep Insist that there are no tracea 
of Indian bnuenoe tu his work^ wd that KeoplaLouktu k a true child of 
Htllenktii.’" In sharp contrast to these views tJiere are a number 
of sdbok^^ including some pro-HdleneSp who accept the iheoty of 
Eastern influence. Considetbg that IHotbus had sttnlied In AJciaudHa 
where Eastern rdigious thought wna prevalent^ aud (hat Ills journey to 
the Eastf at some risk to hbiselft would not have been undertaken unless 
he had not only a keen bterest m the East but had actually acquired a 
competent knowiedge of Indian thought, U seems likely that Plotinus was 
influenced by fudhm ideas. He was. It b true, not primarily interpret¬ 
ing Indian pMosophy, but father darifymg and elabomting riato's 
leaching with his knowledge of Greek trarlliiou and Indian conoepte. 
Numcnius, whose Influence on Plotliuis was conslderablep had himself 
sought cwBmation of the fusion of the doctrines of Pythagoras and 
rtato in the rcUgkina of Indiap Persia, and Egypt.^** Some dasstcai 
aiitlOTities. such as Xellef, who miiintam the indepesidence of Greek 
thought would not consider Neoplatonism to be a part of the Gnsk 
phJlofiopbicEl traditlod because it Is contammaled by Eastern features. 
Similarly^ Eacherot and Brehier are also convinced of Indian infltifmce 
on Neoplatonism. Indeed^ most schoIarSi including ihose who reject 
the theory of indebtedmis^ to India, such as Keith, readily admit Indian 
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mtluencf on NcopUlonisni,^*^ Om may conclaU« then Uiat Ktoplawmmx 
WAS certamly Infllucnccd by Indian pbltosopbyi dtbongh k Is not always 
possible to distingyi&b what was talccn from rylbagomzibni or Bud¬ 
dhism^ It would be wrong to claim tbit the movemeot or its cbamcter 
was predapimanily iDdiaOr but to disclnim all [udiau influente h tm- 
tenable. It docs draw heavily upon Plato^ “*000(1/^ AristoUe's ^^Spirit/' 
Stoicism, and Philo but the aimi!arUies between Neopbtonbm and the 
Vedanta and Yoga svitenos are llhewtse obvious. 

Platious had many points of agreement with Gooslldam. For example, 
be agreed that the Supreme Being is beyond existence, and that the soul 
has a divine spark hut has lost it% wny and must return lo its original 
home. Yetj he critidzes the Guostk doctrine of total depravity, holding 
that vice is always mixed with some good and no human being is com¬ 
pletely bod. He also disputed die Gnostic ^iew of the creation of the 
world iu time. Some of his disagreement with the Gnostics may have 
arisen from the fact that whibt Gnostics Icmted upop themsdves as 
Christimis, riatinus dW not cofisidet himself ns ^ch. 

Plutmus" pupils were not of the same intdlectuaJ stature ns Lhdr 
nmstef , Maicbus, a Pboenidan belter known by the Greek Iotoi of his 
name Por^zh^Ty (232-304), was a num of griiat lemuiog but ml oE 
striking originality, Othfr N'eoplatanlsls who conimaRded respect were 
lamljUduis and PrcKJus. 

Pruphyry collected, urTanged, and edited the writings of Plotinus Ln 
the faitiotis woric entitled Thi Enneuds. Farph 3 rry, before he become a 
pupil of Flotinus, bod written a treatise^ PkUas&phy jr&m ike Of^acki^ 
showing his deep interest in Eastern religious thought, DUFering from 
his teacher. Porphyry advocated ima^e worship and strict asoetlcism. 
For him. the source of evfl was not so much io the body as In Lhe desires 
of the soul. Porphyry is famous for his work tkt Cknstimt In 

which he critlcued Christian doctrines, and although be was filled with 
ihe lofty philosophy of Plotinus, "the need of revelation, redemption, 
asceticism and Immortality inspires him with a faith like that of his 
op^ncnls^"^*^ 

Potphyry^s pupil lamblichus more than anyone else was rcspoitsible 
for the conversion of Neoplatonism tnio a tbcurgic spiritualism, as 
found in the schools of Athens and Pergamuni. By the beginning ei the 
fifth century the academy founded by Pifttn bud become Neo;>ktontit 
and it wm here that Neopktoiibfn reigned for two centuries under Lfie 
Christian Empire, ft was also taught at Alexiindria by Hypatia. Produs 
(416-435) was not a creutivt thinker but a sy&lemii.t[ief who "carried 
to its utmost limits the ideal of the one comprehcOjdve phitosopby that 
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should fRihrscF all the garaered wisdom of the anrirm world,""' In an 
ordered eiposition ol lie sx«tcni, ITocItis mrlhodically defended Nco- 
platoQUDi and gave Ji a somewhat devoiiunitl uricntallfm. His Inllutnca 
upon early mediaeval thought was considerable, atthoueh somewhat 
accjdeniaJ. The school at ,Athens was closed by Justinian in 529, and 
the murder of Hypada put on end to the Alexandrian school, But by this 
time Christian theology had acc^ted and absorbed the spirit oi Neo¬ 
platonism, which became a potent factor in the growth of Christian 
mysticism. It was a striking end for a movement which had been opposed 
by Christianity, and whose works had been condemned to be burned by 
a decree of the Council of Ephesus In 431 and luter in 44S by a law of 
Theudosims II. 

St, Augustiite, who was Lmn m 353 in Thagasie in modern Algeria, 
was successively a pagan, a Manlchaenn, and a Ncoplalonisi before 
his ctBiv'ereioo tu Chrisliajiity. He was violent tempered and hts sessiml 
moral I ly was loose, loiter, tormented by conscience, he developed a 
remarkable degree of irituitional (ualght Into the processes of hts owit 
mind. It was through bis reaxling of Ploti»io,*t that he cam* to Christi¬ 
anity and lie natimtlly tried tt> introduce the central principles of 
Neoplatonism into Christknily. Augustine admits his grrat tndebtedness 
to the works of Plotinus and Ptaphyry in bis Cmi/irifionf, So deep was 
the inllueiice of Neoplatmtism «i Augustine’s spiritual evolution that be 
has been described as a “Christian Plotinus," and it was maiidy throtigji 
bis writings that the lends of Plotinus were iransnutted to the Middle 
,\ges in the West. 

Augustine’s mysticism was intrllectual, and his vision of God was on 
a far higher level than that of the mystics who follnwed him. His views 
on Cod and matter, freedom and evil, and the rebtlion of God with the 
world were arlopted from Neoplatotusm. It was he who conceived the 
idea of a universal chutch. Where Neoptaionlsm and the Chrbtign fnith 
came into con diet, Augustine subordinated the latter to the Former. In 
bis peculiar fuidon of the two different doctrines, Neoplatonic mjrsllcbra 
had precedence. For the goal of all praj'er was the return to the iofinile 
One, ibe essential unity with rhe highest good.'** 

Neoplatonic ideas also came into Christian Iheological tradiliim 
ihrough that most successful of p5eudan>'niaus writers, “Dionysius the 
Arcopagite” (fo, ;00), who cxpotinded Christian mystical theology in 
PkkIus' terms and whose writing had an exceptionally great influence 
both in Europe anri Asia,'** iJlnnysiiis the .Areopoglte was a Syrian and 
j.s trailhionaliy the founder of Christian mystichnn. He clointcd to have 
enjoyed ecstatic union and preached quietism aa a prcparaiim; to 
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wllhciul wortl^ finri iin^prsiitnri wlthniil ktidwli^ige: “sfrrb lliert- 
[ore sUenily and mysiicully* ttiai and prifnitive union witb the 

ArchsoodJ'* Dionysius' ^'stem h descrilMd by Inge as “the aadent re- 
Itsion of the firahmins niasqueradini* in the clothes of Gnostics, Mani- 
chaeafis, Nroplnionist^ and otbersJ'*^*^ 

U was perhaps tills influence of a dduted and dafTuied Neoplatools^xi 
on Christian iheolOKS-' which was the most historically hnportani pari of 
the Ncoplatonk cotiiribulmn lo Esiropon thought and ruUure. Tndeedn 
Xeopkionic influence can fw detected in many places, not onJy in 
theology, in metaphysicsi in logic, and b moral philosophy hut irisu 
ta the early history of European science and nvedbovat and Rmiiiisince 
art. From the twctlth century on it reinforced In Ihe Wttjl by the 
mediaeval Latin translations of P^oclus and of the great Arabic philo^ 
phers who owed much to Neoplatonism. In the sixteenth century' I he 
Greek texts of the Neopklonlst philosophers themselves became avail- 
able in the West Even In modem tiimsSt de^lte criticisn, Its 

influence has signifleant, and without an understanding of Keo- 
platonic thought it b nnl pns^sible to prE^pcrly appreciate Eurc^ii 
culture. 

Hdweveri Christianity* despite frequent dDctrirud menaces fr^^m otbet 
contemporary syncretistfc ph{|osc»phie$, con tinned to spread throiighoiU 
the Roman Empire, weaving an increasing number of converts into a 
nevr cornmnnly of ideas and religious order. The attitudes of the miers 
\^ried hetweeu uncompromising hostDiiy and toleratlcm. The Roman 
fmjicrc^rx were geurmlly intderant in religions, including Christianity 
which they regarded as a Jewbh seci. The ClirJstlaiis refused to pay 
homage to the Emperttr's Image and chnllenged the divinity of (kesar. 
thus inairnng charges of treason. At the end of the third and the l>egin- 
ning of the fourth centuries^ Cbristionhy dassbed op^y with the 
Roman Empire^ After years of pcr^eculsdn under the Emperor Diocle¬ 
tian^ thr associated Emperor Caktius Issued an edict of toleration in 
317, In 324, CoastajiitnCp who was well disposed toward Christianlly and 
who had been un associated emperor^ beotme the sole ruler of tlw* Roman 
Empire. He embraced Christ iaoUy on hb death bed In 337, having 
earlier al^atiduned all preieollutis to divinity and having put Chrbtian 
monograms on the army bannm and shteUU^ Thus* Christianity became 
The official religion of the Raman Empire. 

Whilst Christiaiuty as a united front was engaged in its struggle 
agaiusL the Roman Empire* it also vras engaged in violent internal dis¬ 
putes, many of which were about the divinity of Jesus, Ignoring the 
teachings of charity, service, and brotherhood, ihe Christians became 
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involved In (oeturouSj agitated, and elusive arRtuncat, calling each other 
heretics and pcrsecutlngj exoommoidcatlag, and esecutxog each other. 
The cbSel dbpuiants were the Arians, who taught that C^isl was less 
than Codi the SabeUians, who caught that be was a mode or aqiect of 
God; and the Trinitnriaju, who taught that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost were three distinct persona, but one God. Spite, dogmatism, 
and rivalry over thedogicat {efinements threatened to destroy Christi¬ 
anity, It was at the Council of Kkaea, convened by Constantine in 32 J, 
that the view of the Trinitarians was upheld. Christ, the Sun, was de¬ 
clared to be eonfiubstanlial with God the Father and coetemal.'** Al¬ 
though these cODtroveTaies and persecutions against the spirit of Jesus 
produced a succession of nnhappy and cruet disputes which injured 
Cbristiaiilty as a whole In the fourth and hfth ceotmies, they also gen¬ 
erated a zeal, often base and maHc i o u^ amongst Christian to propagate 
their faith. 
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Chapter IV 

PAX ARABICA, 

THE CHANNEL BED OF CULTURE 


I'oixowixo THE dflatta of Marcus Aurelius ia tSD, tbe Roman Empire 
be^an to decay because of corruption and Indiscipline, and declined m 
power because of iuteniHl strife and mounting outsiile prcssun;. Toward 
the end of the third ceutuiy the Empire nearly dulntegrated under 
attacks from Gcmuins and Perfians, Sut it was saved and reformed Into 
a new empire by Diocletian (?£4^0$},and later reorganined and further 
restored Constantine Tbe efforts of these two EmperoTs, 

however, only succeeded In proUmging the process of dislocation. 
Whether the rise of ChrLstianity with its train of bitter religious con* 
diets and persecutions was a contributing cause of the Roman decline or 
not. the two ocrtaiidy cnindded. During the followiag hundred years, 
Roman authority gradually weakened, Roman armies suffered defeats, 
and Rome was sacked. By the end of tbe gftb century there was notliiitg 
left of tbe Rtnruut Empire in ibe West. Europe tnpsed into tbe DarJi 
Ages for cesturies. Tota) and devoted acceptance of tbe authority of 
tbe new (itiUt, as interpreted hy its priests or guardians or earth, in- 
culHcated amongst the people an attitude of surrender and they banded 
over the right and responsibnit^' of thinking to others. Passive sub- 
niLssioos suppressed sdentihe inquiry and academic intcgriLy, the main 
characteristics of the preceding age of Alexandriar syitcretisai. intel¬ 
lectual stognatioit, religious intcderance, and racial and regional exdusive- 
ness characterized Europe for the neat thousand ^tons. 

Meanwhile, Constantine had foiuided Consianiinople (Nfova Roma^, 
present-day Istanbul, in 330 as ihe capital of the eastern branch of the 
Roman Empire. Later, when tbe West fell, the eastern branch, as the 
Byzantine Empire, mainlained the Graeco-Roman tradition against and 
alongside the rising povrer of Islam until it collapsed before the Ottoman 
Turks in t4S3. 


IXDIA AND WORMl Cl Vtl.lZATlON 

Whifil iJic Roman Ejnpke was dtrcJMng, in Indb iJw CupLt 
nutcd for Iis cxct.'piJoiiBi culturaJ ndvancenwni and ilisscoiinatiicin, had 
cniCTjted C3fjy in the fourth untury. Noi sincr the days of the as 

had India b«n united under one polhicd poorer. By the end of the 
fifth century, howeii'er, Ctipta power bad declined. It was revived some^ 
what in the seventh to the tenth centuries under Harsha. the nalas. 
and the Gbijani-l'ratiharas but the forces of dedinc had set in and 
the [treat ancient penod dme to an end. In India, too, thought ]iiiik£il 
creativity and social institu Lions bad lo^ their and freshness. 

Except for an occasiotial spark, intollcttuat curio^ly had given way to 
rcItgioiLE superstitions. 

During the seventh centuty (when Harsha Slladitya was In power 
fn India, the West bad retired into seclusioni the great Persian and 
Byrantine powers had exhaiisit}d each niher in a series of wars, and 
China had begun to lo-emerge into grcaincss under ihe T’angs) there 
arose In Arabia a unitjue combination of the forces of a new reJjgfnti and 
a new political power. The Islamic religion and Arab power cHaagdl 
tiic course of blstory decisively mul created one of the wwld* meet 
brilliant civOizatlans. The power of faith pwve the Arabs, t Semitic 
peoiile separated from ihclr main stock, natkitial consdousnesi and a 
vast empire, and it gave the world a religion and a culltue, it is a 
unkpie historical cpioode that the Ambs, who were traders and 1 th vei- 
lers, lived in a desert country and had no high degree of dviiizslinn, 
^hoiih) have been so suddenly transformert by Islam as to reach great 
hrighls in cuilunil and poIilJcal advancement, tn its triple rde—faith, 
state, and culture—Islam timninaicd the Middle Ages and continues 
to be one of the most significaat forces in human society, During the 
period of Arab hegemony Islam assfmiUted in its creed people of 
riilfereiit rmtionallUes or races more successfully than <tid the Greeks, 
the Romans, or the Anglo-Sascms, ami mspiied in them a strong feei* 
iog of brotherhood and a measure oi harmony. There is nothing ctrni- 
imralile until lie nineleenth'CcintUTy otKinsion of Christianity, and Lbai 
too is said to have been much less successful in incuicaiing a sense of 
liTotiterhood. Despito their frequent crueity and ruthlcssness, dviiiaaiion 
is deeply indebted to the mediaeval Arabs for the devolrqnnent, pfesCTva- 
lion, and dissemination of both the W^estern and Eastern cultural 
heriiaKEs. They iouoded univwoitfe* at Biujhdad, Catro, and t'ordwa, 
and feo* sm-era] centuries mode mnre contributions io sdence and 
phllosqrhy than any of their mntetnpQraries. 

Aithniigh most Muslims toda}' are neither .Arab nor speak AmliiCi 
ibeir culture Is the product of Arab itispiraliHitt and enterprise. The Arabs 
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ai the peak of ihcir power and rtrative effori,, in DiinvL(cu!i ami 
Baghdad, in Toledo and Cordova, either hjr origina] contribulioiu or 
by what they Jeamed snd iransmittcd from ancient Greece, Persia, 
and India, played a role in human prOg£ES». 

Information on pre-lsloinic Arabia is scanty, but in the seventh 
century, Mecca, like Petra and PaimjTa before it, had come to Ik known 
a!t a finanaaJ and conimenciaf centre in the Arab world.' Mecca's rise 
as a mefcimtile city may be due to the conflict between the Persian 
Empire and Byzantfum, because the wars between them resulted in the 
closing of the more jiorthem trade toules belw-een East and West. 
Indeed, the dismonliering of the Greek Empire after the death of 
Alexander had ted to the grawms impomnee of Arabian routes in inter- 
nfllional trade. During the Hellenistic period the mnnarchs of both 
Syria and Egypt hat! attempted to monopolize these trade routes, bin 
neither Alexander nor his .sijcces.wr5 could conquer Arabia. However, 
in spite of its mcrea-dng iiiiiwrtance in trade, Mecca stiH remained 
politically and socially s-ery much a city organised to conform to & 
nomadic wny of life. There was practically no centrally organiard and 
uniform system of govemment, and the city was ruled by a group of 
clans. Lawlessness and violence were common and moral life was lax, 
centring around dancing gtrb, sldvery, and harems. 

The religiun of the pre-Islamic Arabs was inarticuLate and polytheistic. 
Ridden with superstition, they worahipped a multiplicity of deities and 
sacred stones, and gave Utile thought to the question of a life after 
death. A legion of ^'ait f geftitl, good or evil, were snljordlnate to a rich 
pantheon nf ddtfes. The centre of stone worship was the iwnpit of 
Mecca, known as the Kaaba, which attracted pilgrims from all over 
Araliia, There were a number of idols in the temple, representing various 
gods, one of whom wns called .Allah fAI Hah). Allah was prohahly the 
tribal god of the Quraish, amongst whom Muhaminnd was bora 
Muhammad preached that Allah was the only God. He transformed the 
existing emblems into Islamic objects. He purged the Kaalia of ii3 
rnuge^ and, having first prescribed prayer towards Jerusalem, later 
altered the direction toward the Koaha. ThiM, the relentlesaly jcoaoclastlc 
Muslims revere as immeasurably holy a temple which was once a 
ftoiirishing seat of idol worship. A sqpiificant feature of Anihic life 
around the year 600 was a number of wondering hermits and oscetirs 
with 3 momilheLslic tendency and a craving for soHlutle. 

Cdcuddering that from the earliest limes the .Arabs had .•Uways been 
enterprising In interaational trade and commerce, and that Arabia W3.s 
50 close to the spheres of earlier cLvaizaiions and of laicr rctiglous. 
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Oir[ 5 tinnity Tind JudaLm^ It i£ indct^ i that It sbtjkjld have 

mained almoiit uiialTected fay any of ihimi, Isl^m, like ChristbnEsyi h 
based on God hnvfng revealed bmiKir, although ihe means and nature 
of that rir\'eliitJon differ hi the two reUgitms, HowveTp Tslamk theology 
is simple. The term [slam to its Arafaic form means smTcndcr^ a 
subtut5sl«m to the wIQ oi God, and, m its Hebrew origin:, it meons 
peace. Founded by MuhainuLad ST<M( June 652), who cipiitbirted 
rdJglous gcziius with political bnessc. Use Isbinic reTij^ion is detafied 
In the Quran ’ the word *"Qumn" literally means a dfscourw. The Muslim 
holy book, like the Jewiab-Christian Bible, is a compilation and the 
ortbodoK folIowiTs nssert that every wiird In it was inspired by AJIoh.* 
ft h, however, unlike the Bibles prindpBilly the word of one per^n* At 
diffcrenl timns over a period of about twenty-two years, Mubmcitofld 
cticlated hJs rc^-dation in Fragments of unequal length whkb were 
written down by scribes on parchment, leather, or palm leaves and 
stOTFfl wiUifiut any conaiderRlIon of order and core. By order of the 
Caliph Abu Bnkr in 655, aiter the death of Use Prophet, the remaining 
fragments were collected and arranged according to Length—^wlth (he 
longest fim and the aborlKt last—in complete disregard of logical or 
cbmnoToglail order. The task was carried out by Zofd thn Thabb, who 
hod been Muhammad^s secretary. From Zsiri'$ rnanuacript seve^l 
versions of the text gained niircncy and, as there were no vowob in the 
^pt of the tfmi?, people n^d and interprieted the tnt differently. In 
6Jl, therefore, Colipb Othoion appointed a commission of three Quraish 
scholars to scnitini^ and standardize the work. The revisu^d version was 
widely circulated and since then the consisting of 114 chapters or 
sunis, has been preserved with extnpUonal purliy,^ Muslims hold the 
Quran as the word of God and loimllabk in style, and U has ihm 
exercisCTi a unique Influenct on the Anabic langtiagr mtd literature. The 
need to keep the holy book itncoirupted, unfold lb deeper meanmg, and 
elucidate its otiscnirities cntised Muslims to devise n science of grammar 
and lericographyi and to compile and interpret the pre^Istamic literature, 
\Trse3* and tniditions. 

Muharmnad'a cenual message is uncucnpromlslng mnnotbeism and the 
perdition of idolaters^ He preached the eiistenoe, the unity^ and the 
perfection of Allah—of whom hlosesr J^us, and others were the ^lier 
prophets, and hluhammad the la.st. He laiigbt kindness * huaeaty, and 
Islamic bmlherhood. He roipecied bath the Law (ToriiA) and the 
Gospd aa (rue rewlations^ the wiwd of Cod in Jews and Christians. 
He did not dnim any divinity for himself, or perfonri any mirades— 
other than transmitting the revelaifon nf the Quran. He sought nothing 
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beyotid the actnowlcd^ment that he was .Atfah^ It is not, how'- 

ev^p enough fcr a Muslkii to believe in Ui« message given by Aluhammad 
but also In Muhamnud as ihe Seal of ihe Purophetsi 
liuhammadm 0 testify Lhat Lhere is no god but God^ 

Allnhf and that Muhammad is the Messenger of God.) Allah Is the 
source of creation and knowleilge and ibe object of worshfpp and to 
believe b hb me^enger retjuires a ped^i belief m the angeb, the 
scriptures, die messengers, the cbj- of resurrection, and the pcbriples oo 
which the code of laws Is i>ased. 

In style the Quran follow^ the inodcl of the Hebrew pmphets. and is 
largely an adaptnlioii of Juiialc doctrines, inJes, and themes. Its 
monotheism, prophecy* firillir repentance, tlie la^t judgment* heaven 
and hdip appear to be Jewish in form and origb. ft departed from 
Judaism mainly h asserting ibu the Messiah hud cotneK The separntioa 
of the divine and the huimn b emphasbed So the Qiiran even mtue than 
in Judabm. Quranic icachinir b less indebted to Chrhliajitly than lo 
Judabotj although its earnest preaching of repejiiiuice m fear of the 
coming judgement perhaps has a Christktn ring, Tlse Quran, however* 
has great revereuce Sor other Fropheis, including Jesua^ whom ix calb 
^'Son of ^fary/^ Messiah, Prophet^ Word* and acknowledges his miracle. 
But it dfics not call Jestis the Son of Gwl, denies the Trinity, and de- 
plcnns the divisions within Christianity. Altliough the teachin gs of 
Islam are rooted in the JudaeoChristinn traditloti* th^y are shapcfl into 
a dbtiQclive doctrine by the odginid thinicing of Muhammad and by 
the assumptions and preconceptions nntunif to Arabs. 

fn 610| Mohafnmad began to preach publicly I he divine knowtedg^ 
he had received. Whilst lie secured some converts^ the majonty of the 
Meccans adopted a bMtll* aiikude. Consequently* in 622 Mubammad 
was forced to migrate with a small hand of foUowera to Medina 
(Yalhrib) over two hundred miles north. In Medina he fonml greater 
support and, through his sagacity, staiesnumsfiipp and mfUlmy Rctuus, 
he soon built up his prestige and powcf* both lemporEd and spIritiiaL 
From then on hb cause prospered ^ Within ten years hr became the 
undisputed rdcr of Medina, Jleccn* and the neighbouring areas. Many 
other tribes tbrnughout Arabia also acknowledged hb suacrainty and 
subscribed to the new faith. 

The sj'stem of political orgaiiJ/^tion which Muhammad devised, 
weaving the tmmadic trfbes Into a iif'w coimiiuniLy which demanded sur* 
rctidcr of persuoat mdepi^ndenc* and of ancestrul traditioiii was alieu to 
the Arabs. Yet, wllh remarkable ingenuity he succeeded in subduing 
tribal rivalries and prejndicea. Thus, the emergence of IsJiun aa a stale or 
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political eotity begw wifh ^[uhamll 1 aH^s mUitaiy cciitqu^t^ And paciiica- 
tion of the hiiherio tinruly Arabs, mostly Redoujiu, ACtet hh death both 
Islamic religion and polity developed and flourished under the Caliphate. 

Afubatnmad apt^ototed m successor and alter some eonALct and 
rtvalty Ahti a faithful friend of the Prophci, was ekciisd the first 
Caliph or Kiiiilifa of Isiamf Khallb litmlly means ‘"deputy'* or 
“fcpftentative," Despite disaeiisioos and uiwlcrlying disunton, which 
jlpive birth lo pemiiinent schisms in the body polilk of Islam, the new 
r^me citraorduiarily successful. The Arabs were now firmly 
ttYkied together into a iheocratk eoitimunity, Um^4, under the cowi- 
mand of Allah and his Prophet'* and soon they were joined by countless 
lieople of non^Arab oiigia in Islamic brotherhoods 

At the iM^inning of the seventh ewtury wc^tem Asia was divideiJ 
lielwecD the two rival powers ol By^aniium anti Persia. The fotmcf 
was Greek in culturep Christian m rdigicmi and mainly Roman in 
atlniinistratiiKi, and was in m state of disarray because of internal 
quairds. The Persian Empire was mW by the Sassauians, was Zoro- 
oatriou in retlgkmt Persian in culture^ and weakened by external w'ars. 
The two powers were unable to successfully OTifrout the Arab advance 
which i^uddenb'^ hurst upon them^ In 641 Ale^ondria^ protected by walls 
and towers and guarded by the Byzantine fleets fell to the Arabs. The 
hub 0{ iptelLectiial and cultural life for about a thousand years and 
the proud posscssoT of some of the best mootimenu of antiquity. 
Alexandria lay in ruins before the arms of the Arab commander Amr 
ihn al-As.^ According to a wellknowti story, the mana^rfpls from the 
famous library .supplied fuel for the public baths for months. The 
story also relates ihe oft-quoted remark aliegeclly made by Caliph 
Omar iljn ahKhatloh (ca. 634—when he consented to llie destruction 
of the library; '"If these writiiip of the Greeks ogrue with the book of 
God* they arc useless and need not be present; if they disagiw, they 
are pernicious and ought to be dcatroyed/' The story, howeverp is no 
more than a fable. It makes ili first appearance In the solitary report of 
3 stronger, Abul Faroj, who wrote five hundred years Later.^ The re¬ 
ported sentence of the Caliph Is olLen iti the traditioua] precept of the 
MiLslim casuists who hail espressJy commandei] the preservation of 
captured rdjgkus te^xts of the Jews and ChristianSp and had declared 
dial the works of profane sdentbb ood phnosophei^ could be lawfully 
^ptied to the believer. 

Seldom in history has there tweii a parallel fur iranscfibifig a f.ibc* 
boofl whh such persistence, conviction, and iridignation» in spite of 
contrary evidence. Gibbon, like pizmy other scholars, denied both the 
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fact and the consciiucnccs- In fact, ihe Amhs were far ford of iKwUit 
and knowledge to behave in this manner. Tliey built a number of 
fanioiu libraries in thetr empire, and their librannm wnre often men of 
high learning. Bui many other .4sLin conquerors, such as Mahmud of 
Ghazni, Hulagu, and Genghis Khan, destroyed libraries. Koropean in¬ 
vaders from Palestine and Syria Uuritcd the magnificent library at 
Tripolis during the First Cnisade. ATany early and mediaeval Christian 
enthusiasts burned libraries, atthives, and works of art In >forth Africa, 
pre-Columbian America, Rome, and Asia. It is likely that Emjwrnr 
Theodosius of Consiantinople desiroyed all or part of the library of 
Alexandria because, as a devout Christian, he did not approve of pagan 
boedis—Greek or Asian. 

During the reign of Walld (70S-7IS). Arabs landed in Spain in 
709 and soon conquered the Iberian peninsula. The Arab expansion in 
the Well was only checkftl in m by lie Franks under Charles Martel 
un the plains of Tours. By lib time Persia, and Western and Central .Asia 
were under their dominaiioa.* The vart empire, which Ure Arabs had 
conquered for Islam and ita Caliplis between nortbem Spain and 
Transoxiana. was twice as large as the Roman Empire hail ever been. 

The staggering rapidity with which the Arabs expanded westward 
may have I wNtt partly due In the internal conflicts within the Christian 
world and the Western persecution of the Eastern CTiristians. who cor- 
sequendv were alienated frum their Western co-reltgionists. Also, it 
:ip|»BT 5 that Arab expansitm was an Hninlrnliqma txlensioo of 
internecine wars; civil wars imperceptibly developed into wars of 
conquest. Whether or not the spectacular conquests were inil tally an 
expausioo of the Islamic reltgion or of the .Anthian naliofi is much 
delated. WTiUat the role of religion as an inspiring force in the Arab 
conquest must lie admitted, it would be wrong to imderesthnate the: 
part played by Aralilxm. In fact, in the early phase of its expansion 
Islam was identified with Arabism. as is suggested by the attitude 
of the Arabs who held the mm-Arafi MiisHm.c to be somewhat inferior. 
The newcomers could only enter the faith by becoming malttKi (diems) 
of one or the other Arab tribra. There is no doubt that first in Arabia, 
then in the neighbouring areas of western Asia, and finally in succcssivne 
was'es of conquests the Arabs orgunized their own lives and those of the 
conquered according to the ordainerl way of Islam and the evolving 
patterns of cultural interaction Iwtween their own and local traditions. 

Arab penetration of India began in 717 under Muhtitnraad bin Kossim 
through the defeat of Dahar, Ihc ruler of Sind. This action was not 
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foDoww) Up nnfi Arab rui^e in India rmnaincd connned lo the small 
diwr t ptindpaUty la Sind ior lie nest five hundwd wears, during 
which time Amb rekllotu with the neighbauriiig ladian states were 
cordal. 

The Arab conquest of a variety of peoples under one he!gefn£Miy gave 
fresh impetus to cttltural exchange and a cultural dimension to Isinm. 
But, despite thdr hrilLlant ndlitair victories, the Arabs fuled to sup¬ 
press factlonaluan and dissendon within thdr own body politic^ The 
rivalries owe' the Caliphate led to frequent armed confiicts, to a change 
In the capita] of the Idamlc Empbe, and to fnupnentatifni of the 
Caliphate into i^tlinter gnupa. It is often sold that the rule of tJie 
first four Caliphs (632-660^ was thr only period when the Muslim 
state was rtm arcor^og to the TsLimlt i^cepc These CoJiphs are there¬ 
fore called al’Kkulafa d-Raikidmtt rightly guided Caliphs. 0r)der thdr 
rule IsUim was firmly established In Arabia and spread far beyond its 
borders. Yet, dissensions were so deep that the last three of these Caliphs 
were murdered. In fisS when the fourth Caliph All was engaged in 
fighting a combination of hbi adversaries, the seal of the Caliphate was 
iraRsferied from Medina to Kufa. Five wears Inter, fonowing the murder 
of Aii, Muawiyo, the ruler of Syria sod an ctunny of All, became Caliph 
and founded the Vmayyad Caliphate with Damascus ns the new eapiu) 
of the Muslim world.^ By the eleventh century the Arab Empire hud 
begun to itbintegrate. In the thirteenth ceottuy the Mongol attacks, 
under Genghis Khan and his grandson Hulagu, dealt Arab power n 
shattering blow. Their auccessore rdgoed in P«da untfl the second wave 
of invaders from Ceotral Asia under Timur (IJS0-J40S) spread devasta¬ 
tion throughout western Asia. The unity of Islam was, in a political 
sense, deslroyed The defeated Abbasida, who had succeeded the Omay* 
yads, established t hrir line of the Caliphate in Cairo. This lasted tmtil 
IS17 when it was overthrown by the Oitomao Turks who retained the 
Caliphate until it was nltolUhed by EemsI Atntittk ha 1924. 

The leplacement of the Umayyads by the Abbasids in 750 was a 
landmark bt Islamic history. .Arab mtionolism and fslsm were no 
longer identified as one and Arab domfaance of the Istamic world was 
supplemented by Persian sscendemey. Thus, the Arab kingdam hecome 
increaringty cosmopolitan, allhough the centre of Islamic power moved 
from the Mediterranean province of Syria to Persia, a country intersected 
by many irode routes and with a Tong, rich history, 

The AbUorid Caliphate was stronger than the Umayynds. although 
no less despotic. The Calipib. accorded new dignity and titles plus the 
pomp and ceremoDy of oo riahornte and hierarchic court, caoue to be 
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rcizarded ss ihe deputy of God hnnsell rather Iban Uie deputy of the 
Prophet of Go<L Although the seat of Islamic power was now located 
fn Peram. Arab nristocracy retained its supremacy. Yet the Abassids 
were oot quite os ‘'Arab'' as the Umaj^-ads were. The Caliph himself 
lielonged to a great Arab tamily although the nioihers of the Abbasid 
t’!nlipli< for genctatiotis were Persians, remtan nobles fiQed the court 
and Persian soldier? the army. For a time Arabs and Persians forfioL 
their nntional difTeteticcs under their obedience to Islam but ibis post* 
tion could not lost indefiDilely; political ri^-alrio and dormant ambitions 
were bound to come to ibe surface eventually* 

In 762 the capital of the new Caliphate was moved from Damascus 
to Baghdad, which, occupying a commandiog position on the overland 
route between India and the West, assumed the role of Alexandria and 
kept til* torch of learning alive when £ta-ope was plunged into borhar- 
tjm, Baghdad remained the centre of inlcUectual life until about the 
end of the tenth century when this function wan transferred to Cmdova 
m Spain. Both cupitaL; were focal points of Arab culture. The cultural 
atmosphere of Baghdad was so nugnificenl that it became a true 
ai-utuwt Of House of Learning, and during this period scholarship 
reigned supreme. Tlje nation of warriors rapidly become both the 
patrons and cultivators of intellectual pursuits. Piety was no longer its 
own reward, and learning was accorded oiunifioetii patronage. This 
was Islam 's age of glory which learbed Its peak under the most eminent 
of the Abbasid Caliphs, Hnnm Al Rasliid (7S6^09). The lamous 
Arobiitfi A'fgAtj have made his name almost a household word He dc* 
feated the ByxBniine Emp^or Nicephorus and occupird Constantinople 
in 732, Although the solidarity of the Islamic power was broken up 
into splinter Caliphates — Spain Sn 7S6, Morocco in 733, and Tunisia 
b 300 became virtually independent under local dynasties, and Egypt 
fell out in 84S—one of the most momentous p^ods in the histoiy of 
thought and culture began. 

Always great travellers and world traders, the Arabs, taking advantage 
of their political supremacy, became the chief navigators and merchaots 
of the early Middle Ages. It was, in fact, sn Arab pilot who tank 
Vasco dn Gama across the Indian Ocean in 14?S. ,4rah ships sailed the 
length of the Mediterranean and there was great activity between the 
ports of the Persian Gulf, such as Simf, Basra, and UbuIIa, and Indb 
and beyond. The rivets of Iraq linked the Gulf with Baghdad, and the 
direct Red Sea route bciwwn the Indian coast and the Egypth™ Po^Si 
too, continued to be dotninaled by the Arabs. Thus, East-West contact 
during the period of Arab ascendancy became sUll closer, W^itHn a few 
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ycitr^ of ibcdf occupatlmi of tht Syrian Ejijypttao coastlines, the 
Arobs built anif mannod gr^at war which wori! able to defeat the 
po’A'erfu] and e^perieDce«i Byzantine na \7 and to coitfrcd the Aiediler- 
ranoaiif $o vital fof the security and opansion of their empire. 

|i h that the ascent of Arab greatness was due to Lheir com- 
niercm] enterprise^ in addition lo the sea routes, the overland routes 
cofitifcdng Arabiap western Asia^ India, and China were extremely busy. 
The merchants of Baghdad imported Chinfse and Xndlan spices^ 
ns wdl as t%erSj pautherSp dfphaotSp pafither skins, rubiesp white sanduJ- 
wood, ebonyp and coconuts. Cotton was originally imported from IndU» 
|jut later it W4is cultivated in eastern Persia and spread westward aa tar 
as Spain^ Frrrni Baghdad the merchandise was dis^tched to Spain and 
thus to Europe, Land routes also linked Baghdad with Africa and 
Riissia^ The number of Arab coins dating from the late seventh to the 
early eleventh centuries, found not only in the Volga basin but also in 
SenndinavLa, espedsUy Sweden^ and some even In Brjiabt would 
Indicate how widespread Arab conuncrdal influence was in the early 
Middle Ages, 

The mctetistve and prosperous commercial life of the Arab world was 
inevitably rel!ecte<l in iU thought and llieirature. ^ferchants, soldiers, 
and scholars travelled the Isbmk Empire from Spain to India in search 
of kruiwleilg^, glory, and profit, thus accelerating cultural intertoiirse. 
The fslamic civnizatioii which reiiuhed did not possess a wcll-defitied 
personoliiy. ha^'tng atoquired regional variatloira over its long period 
<iit hkiorics! devduptnent. Fluidity and diversity were the principal 
diaracleristks of classical Tslamic dvili^tion. But. although the 
Islomu: culture is highly syncretic^ it fs founded m Arab culturt, 
Initifitive, and endeavour. 

In tuiTip however, Arab culture ttseU was tooted In an amazing 
synthesis of the fntdleciual achievcmetiL^ of older civilizations. 1'he 
Arai^ had lilde indigenous colturet and much that was not very 
attractive. They mamly borrowed from Indianp Greeks and Per^iao 
sources. The preservation and the intes^lioii of these \nrtous streams of 
thought was the ptincipol Arab contribulion to world dvilizaltoup The 
symcretic oaLura of Arab culture h well illustrated by the fact that three 
of their most imporiani gifts to the West—ArfatoUCt Arabic numerals, 
and paper—came from Greece, Tndb, and China respect! vely. 

Arab culture ilcveloped in w^tern Asia whifre the sclentiljc heritage 
of the Greeki, eorichrf by contrihuttntu; from Persia and India, was 
Irnn^lalcd anil publicizetl in Sydan, HebrtWi Aratnaki and Pahbtvi, 
hi the neighbourhood of Baghdad the Nesturiaus founded a school at 
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Jtindtsliapur which was ttrimaiili' cooccrned wUh Ihc study of Gredt 
ptiilosophy and scieoci:. At tJic :^e time IndUiL phnDfQ[ilucal and 
sdentiiic works were also studied and iranataled. Al Kindi, Cnnniofliy 
regarded as the greatest philosopher oE the Aralts, wrote in the Preface 
of his StetaphyiKf; 'Ml is fitting then for us not to Iw asliamed to 
acknowledge truth and to assimilate it from whatever source it comes to 
us, even if li is brought to us by rormer generations nnd foreign peoples. 
For him who seeks the truth there la nothing of higher value than trmh 
itselfr it never eh fafW"'* nor abases him who searches for it, but ennobles 
and honours hini.“ 

']'he Arabic inuushitions of Greek and other philo^phical texts iwgan 
in (sarly Abbasid times under the patronage of the Calipla, Al Mansur 
and Al Rashid. Cut with the reign of Al Mamun (Sli—3,1) a brisk, new 
phase of develo()meni iii Arabic iileratuie began. The Caiiph was an 
extraordimiry man and he used his authority to enforce s Hhenil slanrt' 
ard of orthodoxy. He wholeheartedly supported the pursuit of knowledge 
and he himself participated ciitbu-siasUcaJly in academic disojssions. 
'Fhc Buy/ al kiima (the House of Wisdom, a kind of a library and 
museum reminisceol of the Alexandrian l.fhmry), foimded at Baghdad 
in 810, with its impressive library and olwervatory', atltuctcd scholars 
and encouraged intdlectnul pursuits, and in the itivom of the f aliphs 
the roo,st renowned adenLists, poets, and scholars assembled to debate 
tlmir views. The most illustrious name in tbb circle was that of Al 
Khwarumi, who wrote on mnthematics, astronomy, and geography. 

Whilst Huron Al Rashid was fond of literature and philosophy. A! 
Mamun was im«i*tcd in the sdeoccs. especially biotoEy, Thus, in order 
to ■>«!*>li t Ar,ih culture to assimilate the neigbbtjuring cultures, Al 
Mamun encouraged exchange with Indui. Arab scholarship, in direct 
coQlact with Indian, Greek, and Pmian tsyslems of thought, now 
bloomed into its most brill but period of dcvelnpnient. Hitherto Muslim 
laming had been inftuenced only indirecliy by the older ceoirw ol 
culture. Tlie impact of the foreign systems nf thought on Arab learning 
woji so great that it has been compaied to the rciiilroductioti of Cterh 
literature into Europe al the Recialssance, 

,^1 Momun's imtnrtliate succssors fitllowcd his eKampIr enabling 
foreign influences to find fullest cxprcssiim ihrougboiit the empire, Ihus, 
tlie period of rich new ricvelopmeiits in Arab learning which begas 
with the reign of Hanin AJ Rashid reached ils pniiih rluring the reign 
nf Al Manitin and his jacressoR, Hoxnrver, From 850 to tfSO. whilst 
Hjtghdad renuiincd the chiei cultuml centre, various other centres 
sprang up chaTlengiitg fjiuibdutt’s supriaiiiicy. (. nfdova in Spain Irecatne 
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quit« famotks, aDd GhoMui, SamnTkand^ Tus^ NLshapiiTj 

Ray, I&faliaci, ShEroi. Musul, Damascust Jernsiimt Caiitip Qalrawan, 
Fas. Mamikushf Tol^o- Seville, mA Gt^nada pfnyed sipiificant 
roles m the spread of leamtng. Tl -wns froRi Toledo^ tot instmiee, that 
Europe first learned that schoiatahip had tjo jmiEcmai frontiers hut be^ 
longed to the whole of At Toledo Arabs, Jews. Greeks^ 

ChristiAna^ Spantards^ Frenchmen, GermanSp and olhets worked together. 

Scholars and tramlators counted amongst then«lvcs persons of 
pure and mixed Arab descent^ convms to Isbung and Chri^tijinitj some 
of whom belonged to the Creek Orthodox Church although the imijority 
were Nestomos or Jacobites* Even many of the medmrkal Amh 
pbitosf^bers were not of Arab desemt. For exampTc* AT Farabi was a 
Turk, and A1 Razi (Rhazef ) and Ibn Slna (A^iceima) were Persiaits, 
This led the Arab historian Ihn Khaldun to comment that it ms stnnge 
that most ol the learned Mujtibm were, witb mre excepifons, Ajam 
(non-Arabs}; and even thoK savants who claimed Amb desemt 
sixikff a fon^fgn language^ had p<iwn op b foreign bmls^ and had 
fttidled imdfT foreign musters. The peoples of Islam were bound together 
by rdipfun and language but included peoples of varied nattcmjiiilies. 
More importantp ih^y were in close contact with a vuricty of non- 
MiisUms. such as Chinese, Indians, Mongols, Malays. Greeks, Copts, 
Syrisns, Magians, Berbers, Sicilians, Spaniards, Franks, and Jews, C/m- 
scqueutly, many importtmt scholars who published their work tinder 
Itlamic paDonage wen: not Muslims. For example h the Eteat chinnisL 
Jablr ibn Kayyan^ ms probably a SAhmn; the physLciaus, Hunayn ihn 
Ishapr Ibn Biitlsn, and Ibn Ja^Ia were Christians. 

In diifemit groups anr! schools the activity of translators contmued 
to degrees of vtnying intensity until the eleventh century* WTiibt during 
thb period a number of original Arab work* were also written^ Iransh- 
tton ^i>rk wns not regarded as metdy mechanical or toferior. Although 
ihere were ^otne Greek manitscripls avaikble in the dlies of western 
Asia at the timet thfse were mainly Syriac translatbas of the Greek 
originals, hfany of the tmasiatw were not accmaplish^ phnnsophers, 
but without their painstaking wwk the devetopment of Western thought 
would hhn been seriously impaired^ and tu Itok with the Gf«k past 
would never huve been forged. Even Arab philosophy wotdd have hnnHy 
come into exiMencep as these tmit^lutions laid tls foundation of an 
Arab style and biifll a complex framework of Amb phifosophlcal 
terminology^ TTie translalksns also made it possible for tJw Greek and 
Islamic systems of thought to pass on to nvedlaevai Jewry, giving Jewish 
phtlosop!^ a much needed toteHectoal stimutus, 
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The Arabs oF ibe day were eiitbusktstlc^ ac^untiCp and prolific 
Unn^fators, snd ifac}' ^^outd often underUike loni; joumt^ fn search 
of nrnnujKrfpta. li bunt commonly realised that^ in addition to a number 
of Greek works^ they nbo traiu^bted many Indian and Fer^Lin studio, 
with the bdp of Persimi and rndian ttmisktors. In fact^ the translation 
movenwot bei^ when a Persian Mnslim master of the Aruhic bn^^ 
giiage and style^ Abti MiiihEmniod Ibn d'Muqarfa (ca. 7®)> rendered 
the PftncdlQnira Into Pahlavi^ and several works on medicine and 
IngiCf into Arabic. Ibn al-MuqAila served imdiir Isa Ibn Alt, tmde of the 
first Abhosid Cairphp A1 Suffah (750-54), Hb Aralnc version^ KaUUi tM 
Dimna, of the splendid tndmii tales led to transbtlons into some forty 
E^uropcan and Asian languages. 

The Arabs had studied Indian ancE Persian long before t^ecom- 
ing mtere$ied in Greek thought. By that time, at le3$t one thous^d 
years had mtervened between the Hellenic and Arab ad tares and what¬ 
ever Hellenic heritage had reached the Arabs came to them through 
Syria and Ale^candria and was already influenced by Eastern ideas. The 
rTnssJf^al period of Gredt philostpby was long oveTp and its original 
flavour had been highly spict^ by later schools^ such as NeoplatoniSim, 
Plato and Aristotle irere read through iheir later exponenta* tnlerprota- 
dons^ and these in the Syriac vm\<xis. From th« Fourth century Greek 
philosophy and lu Neopbtonfe commentaries, and Greek science were 
studied in the schools and monasteries of Syria and Mesopotamia. Tti 
fact, some Gr<^ philosophical texts, lost through Byzmtiae neglect 
or deliberate destruction, are preserved only in Arabic translalicpus. For 
example, the lost treatises of Cater, Creek commenLarics On AristolV, 
and soctions oi a paraphrase of Plotintta are found only In the Arabic 
version. The value of Arab tcanslatloiis of the works of AHstotle and 
tils exponents h appredably great. Whilst Neoplatonism gave rbe to 
acute controversies involving the relationship between panlheism and 
the onrelentbg monotheism oF the Qunin, a mimbet of scholars were 
engaged in making Greek science and ptiQosppby accessible to the 
Arabic-speaking world. The bbtory of thb lilerary acLlvity is somewhat 
uncertain. The earliest known translator was Qusiah ibn Luqa of 
Eaalbok, who lived almut RJ5 and who not only tran^ated Aristotle and 
other writers but wrote profusely bim^F on sdeotifle siibjeciSL Later, 
Arabic leartting was etiridied by even more prominent and prdifk 
wiiicfs^ such as Humayon fhn Ishaq (d. fi73); Al Kindi (d. BSO)^ tailed 
the philosopher of the Arabs becatrse he was of pure Arab descent and 
who Is credited with ito fewer than 26S treatises on a wide range of 
subjects from music to mt^iciiie; Ai Khwarixml, who studied not only 
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llvt GrHiE wofk^ i.m muLh^jiTinlii::^ anj bul 3J>o Die iDciwi 

^icm5, and whn by Xbr tu&e of Itiiibri numerals revolutiocii^ mallic- 
nuiica] cakubtu4^^ Bud M PfirAhi {^70-9501. 

Arabic tiLer^tiiTe reached across iht Tskniic wnrfd mtb exceptional 
rapidity, nnd ibe rnteJkctitiJi! 5tlniii1atfofi U priAdried to the rejdons 
ticrweea China nnri Spain taid the foundation of a new nfte. The Arabs 
no! only preserved old hnawledye, but. Iij pl^ov^d^n^^ a hrlske between 
cultures, rejiiven&ted Weste-m civilizatiofi,* 

iTir Arabs tmnsittitted Hellenic and Eastern knowled^ lo ihe Wst 
at a time when the latter nc^eded h nmstt and Ibey ako pve ihi* Weal 
an eitnentdy tare gift, the spirit nf sckntlfic Inquiry, observation, and 
cxpmmeniatbR. Euraf)ean gcJence owes ilA existence to the Arabs. They 
devilled sdence from meuipimical jspeculation and pul it on ihe path 
of experimenUtion and operatiofi. Their conoem with ideuLifjs^iion and 
verificatioTi, and thus with obwrvation, accurate description, and 
measurement hi^lpei] to develop an ob|eciive sdlentMt oLLiltuie. Tlje 
/Vrabs Imd^ of caurae^ dcquired this dlsdpUned approach to sclentiric 
ofiservatlcin from Alexandria where It had ex bled for 5 ome time, h miiat 
also IiAve p«rt!a1ty originaied in the Eai^l iiccause^ all hough the Greeks 
f^tcmaiired, generatfzefik and ih«irized» thiry did mit practice sustained 
observation I collection of data and pOiith»e kaowledfije^ minute methods 
of science^ and [nve^tigatioci and experbnexilotion. They were Inqubntive 
pud ruiious, but curiosity alone not enonid) for science. 

Contact between India and the Arab world ftoes back to the bciiirmink^ 
of recorded hktor\\ The long-establisbcd trade betwern the Persian 
Gulf and India resulted In several noUihJB Arabic works, such as the 
CMin of ffhttmtM and Munfrh of Indh, in addition to nmnuab of 
navlptkm in prose and ver,i^, Wlih the rbw of Islam ihesi! ties were 
mirnsified, and the inmsfrt of ihe capital of the Arab Eiupirr from 
Danmscuii to Eaghdod In 762 cskihlbhcd duoer links with the sea roiilfs 
to Imlia and China MiTchandise was carried from Baghdad to Basra, 
ond 1 hence to Slmr, tht mo In Arabian port of embarkatfon situated in 
111* l^ersian Gulf, From Siraf Roods were transported to fndui^ Southe':ist 
Asia, and China. The proximity of ihe new capital to the Persian Gulf 
gave a Iresb impetus in trade with southern India. The Arnh& e-xdiamrcd 
Roods with Gujarat, KaLlmwnr, Konkan, MaJiibciTt the Commandal 
eotful, Bengalt the Andaman and NIc-ohar laland*, western Sumatra, 
Malaya, IniloehinaH and China. Onw cultural and cofnmeTciaf contains 
bftwern ihe Arabs and r^oiitheni Tailia continued uiitd I hr arrival nf the 
PiirtURue$e In India at ihe end of thr Bfieenrli century. 

The Arabs appear to have half a high tTgard for India, Smf-i'Iimdi 
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(tbe Indian their favourite weai^On, There h sfirtie evidence 

to thni at the time of Prophet MuJminniadt Lndian tribes nesem- 

hliag the Jals were settled m Arabm ajid Iraq, When Aynsba, the 
favourite wife of the Prophet, felj ill she was reporicd to have been 
Inruted by an Indian phyridao from the Jut tribe. Arab interest tn India 
is aJ^Q well attested lo by the recortl of the numerous Arab travellers 
III Indkp Kuril as Suhiman the merchant, Abu Znid Sirafl, DuLaf bin 
Muhrihit, Biuurg bin Shahry^arp Mmudi, TstAkliri, Hin Haukal, Muqad- 
dbb Al Biruni, and Ihii Battuta, who has been ealled “The Traveller of 
the Arabs'^ tietause of his extensU'e journeys. Arab historians were 
f(eneroii 5 in tJieir apprccintion of Incib, Said ,Al-.*ljidaiii5i in his 
iti-Uhm called India ‘‘‘a mine ol vrlsdom, a source of law and palilics/^ 
and Indian scieniisrs were atkncwletked to lie masters of the science 
of nimihers (j/m of geometry' and aslronomy. and to have sur¬ 

passed all other peoples In (heir knowledge of medicine. Taqiibi char- 
aciexLied Ihe Indians as men unsurpasacd in scicrw, especially 
astronomy. The period l>ctween 500 ami &00 wai indeed a reniatkiible 
j>criixl of scientific aciirity in India, especblly iii astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics. Abu Mashan described India as a tiobte country and said that 
alt ancient peoples acknowledged the eKcriJence of her peoples' wisdcim^ 
knowledge, and sense of justice. The Abbasid Caliphs, A3 ^tan.^ur» 
Harim Al Rashid, and Al Mamun, even tecruited Indian or IiEdian- 
Irained iriinislers during their adminlstraLion^ These ministers wefe 
known as BarmakK (fi dert^'Otlve froin Praititikiii), Bartnakite^, or 
Barmecides who were iirigiually Buddlusts and {teails (pramukha) 
uf the N-ava Vihara at Batkh.'’ This tein^de later came to he known as 
the greal iMagiari fire temple^ and tts high priest txire th^ title of 
Barmak. Upon The foundation of the Abbnsld OHphatet Khalid was the 
first Burmak To hold the important office of state under SalfaJi aT>fl 
Mansur (?S4—775) and his son Yabya was the tutor of Harun Ai 
Rariiid. who upon bb accession to the Caliphate appoimed Vahya as 
his grand vizier (prime nisnlsterL^'^ tJiidef the {intronage and tact fill 
ndmlnistratian of the Darmttks. B^uhdad bectme a centre of Indian 
learning. 

Kmm this time on Araii and Muslim hlsiorlans, geograplierb, .mi) 
iriivellers began to visit India tncreaimgly. .Ahinad bfn Vaquh bin Jafur, 
who came to India m the tenth century^ compikd a list of Iniiiati works 
translated into Arabic, Muhammad tiin Ishaq tbn al-Nadim In his 
enryciopafilk Kigali ai-Fihrht men I ions repeat Hly a w^ide range of 
works on Inrlian thought. 

The two most cnujiefiL scholars and greate^l minds of the Arab world, 
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A1 BirunI ^id Al Klnfrarbrnii (d. 8S0). whose works 

pforomidI>' bfluencied ihe growth of ^^cnlific tluiu^t En Europe, were 
well versed in bdhm thoufd^t nnd lanpinges. A! Binnii h^d EiBT^ed 
widely b Indb 3nd bad paJnslakingJy teamed Sanskrit m order to 
translate Indian scientific writing into Arabic. It was only after visiting 
India that be wrote hiB monumcDtal work on mathematics, physics, 
geograpbyp Attd aslroiHvny. He transLnted some works of Indian phUci^ 
opfay, sneb as ATiloA Faimjal and Kajiila^K He wrote KUab cl- 

Bcym^ a wotk oti the principles of Indian rhetoric, and ev^en a hblory 
af India, ToriAA ^Hiud^ in whicb he pointed out that the liindlus were 
too arrogant about their sdence and coantrj. His work on the cisnpaTa* 
tive chrnnotpgy of nationSp d^BaqiyaA w ci^Qaren d^KAatiy^^ 

Is wen known and often quoted by Euro|»an writers. 

In physics Ai Birtml used the dispLacccnetit n^tbod to calculate the 
specific weight or gravity of rigbieen diBercnt predom and 
predous stones. He also eipermirtited with great aceufucy on some 
minerals. In ntaihemaiics hr ftnalJaed Arab kturwlcdgr and the tute of 
Hindu niunenils^ solving many btrlcnte problems telallng to angles^ 
conics, and cubic n^tiations. He also made outaLuiding contributioos 
"'{o the principles of hydrostatks, which he investtgated fn the artesian 
wdb of India.Hun work on IndiaH a product ol some thirteen years 
of labour^ In con lent and scjenlific tncthoi! Is nulstanding in Arabic 
Ijtc^Lure- He unuslaied many IndLm books U3ti:i Arubk and, more 
curiniidy, scvcrral Arabk tmnsUilons from the Greek into Sanskrit« 
He rqnresenLed that ‘^happy and fertde blend oE Arahic and IndLun 
liierattures which li one of the best fniils of Musikn dvill?ation.*'^ 

By the tone the Arabs arrived the Indians, bad mastered many 
asboDomlcal conceptSt amongst them were the solar sy^ti^ii; the lunar 
mansions; the ncAshcfraj-^ the precession of the oqumoi^es and the 
determinate on of its rate; the establishment of the Eunisolar yw; the 
spherical shape of the sun, moon^ earthy and the other plameta; tiie 
calculation of mem distances oE the ptanets based on the theory of 
equal iitiear motioa; tbe mtatiim of the earth on Its mds; the rct^u^ 
ikm of the earth araumi the aun; and the aj^umptioti of Interplanetary 
attraction as an c-^laualion of equSjbriuin. 

Asironcmiy requires sophuitkated malhimatics, and the use of tbo 
trtgoniimettk sine was iniralitced as a contribution to the matbermtical 
repneseniation of asDai positions. It is m the 5ifry^ SiddAcnia^ a work 
of the fourth century, thnt the trigonoenctric sine ts first menrioord. The 
niojit renowned of all the Antb aatrontMtvefg, Muhammad ibn Jahir *1- 
Batiani fS 77-918) whose astronomkal tables superseded Greek knowl- 
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and were widely difTu^ed diroughotit Eun^, intJ^uced 

into Arab science Lh« use uf mdos,. sine, and whreb were cou- 

faii»d in Aryabhata'a geOfuetry, When Copemi™ (!47J-154J) ri?- 
placed the hitherto prevalent concept Of iht doaed and hlet^nrchliial 
cosmos, which had survived since antiquity, widi tJiai of the l!omi>- 
geneous and iniinlte uiiivme oF modem sdence,. be e^.teimvdy u^ed the 
contribuikins to trigoiHiiiieiiy made by Abut-Wafa who con¬ 

tinued the work of Al BalianL In Fact, trCgoDomeiiy waa first studied by 
the Aiab$ as a branch of astronomy, and only later studied tndE^id- 
cntly. 

The Indian decimal notation and the concept of M-ro wore aimilarly 
passed on io Europe thmiigh Arab sdiolarship when Al FaKiri traiw- 
lated BrahnuifliupU'a Siddhantu \n 771 under Use tille Sindhmd^ al¬ 
though It was not ualil m the nineteenth cenlufy that Coitbriiuke first 
noticed the coanecUon between the two, TC> trontise was hmughl to 
Baghdad hy an fndim oatronomer^ who had come on a potltJcal musion 
from Sind to tbc court of the Caliph M Mansur. Ihn al-Adami, con¬ 
firmed by Al Binmi, has recortled in detail the manner in which Indian 
astronomy was introduced at Baghdad. Later, Yaciuh Ibn Tartq rncoipor- 
nicd in Ws Tarkib dM/fa^ principies of Indian asitonouiy. The Kkandit- 
Kfmdyaba of Brahmagupta, call^ by the Arabs Al Arkand^ and Aryab¬ 
hata's and Varaharnibira's worlds on astronomy were also studied. Al 
Biruni tronstated 5irtyer SiddhmSit of V^anthamihira- 
Al Xhwarmnip who bid the foundation of Arab astnai^utiy and higher 
mathetnatieSp and to whom the world h indebted for Its present knowl¬ 
edge of algebra, was greatly indebted to Indkn scholarship. In his work 
on algebra entitled B&nk 0 / CaladaiioH Ucii^?rsi/faiT ^nd 
Ai Xhwarizmi used tniliiin as wel! as Creek and Babylonian sources. 
Ills ocithmcdc was based on the Indian dedimd ootaiion and umnerala 
and bad tn^neuduiis Influence on maLheniatics in Europe through its 
tnuishitioii idio Latin In the tveelrtli century. During flit latter half 
of the eighth century an Indian brought to Eaghiiiid two impoflant 
sdentific treat Fses on ostionomy and mBthcmntics^ AI KbwariTmi 
abridged the joitropumlca] work, Siddhanta^ into Anibk oIiKiut A20 and 
used its Ubles in tevishig Ploliany'^s and constructing hb OWIl Tht; 
trigononietrie tables of Al Khwarizmi were translated into Laim by 
Adclord of Bath in 1116. Through the repIacCTient of Ptolemy's cal¬ 
culus of chords by flie calculus of sines or triganometryp astronomical 
knowledge made great advances. Other contemporary writers such us 
Fad bin Hatim Nailrl and Has&en hin Mbba also made use of the 
Indhin system. In the ninlb ccnlwry Al Kindi wrote a tract on Indian 
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raniputiiU'On, Ifhtihul Uhuli. ll wx^ through ihc Arabs Jhsil Tiidl^ 
ironomyp despite the complete Uolation ol lucEn from Europe dyjmp ihe 
MiiJdb Agei. ttri imlircict Influeojpe on modem Weatem astron- 

omy, UTae ludkn system with its thwiry of the ^4rffpidfl»ion/^ nr penduh 
turn Hio^'OTicntH of the fixed siaR foviid mdt acceptotice amonsBi the 
Arab o^troDOmers of Spain ^ but since it confilcled wiih the rtolmaic 
oi the oontbuoiis precession of the equinoxes, it gave rise to a 
cunaiderable body of polemiciil and critical writbig. This reached its 
peak tn the tbtrtetiiilh ceotury and influenced Christian ctrefes hi 
Forope. One positive a5f»ct of the Crusades was that they, tmlnten* 
fitinaJly although unaitncLiblyi provided an cip)>ortunity for cultural in- 
tertotirse betnneen Europe and Asia during the medUeval perioth 

before the Antbs began translating Indbn sdentific works, the 
Pcisians had begun the process of syntherixiug Indian knowledtee with 
T'ersian* which had reached its wiith during the reign of Amisitirwan 
(Kiishro C S31-57^J, Syrian asinniomers^ such as Severus Scbotht, 
also knew of Indfati achievetnents and in A62 he wrote nf Hindu num^ 
eral^tbe first known mention of than outside India—and of Hindu 
compulation which excrifed the spoken word and was done with nine 
symbolic llewe, the possibility nf Induiti idfus having rachett the 
Arab^ through Persian texts cannot hr ruled out. 

Whilst the develiiipmeni of Arab science, especially astromimy and 
mathematics^ was largely inspired hy the various prc^^slent Alexandrian 
traditions and sustained by the qualities of Arab scholarship, the first 
major impulse came tram India. But the Arabs' own tradition of astmu- 
omy—in their long desert journeys they depended on the stars for the 
direrlino—hod received cojuiderabk encouragement through the estab^ 
Ibbment of severad ob^ervaiories under the Umayyad aud Abba^id 
Caliphates. The AIusHnu Jociked upon astronomy its the noblest and tno^t 
exalted of for the study of stars was an indispensable aid 

to religiDus obser\'aticeSr detrniunmg for Lnstinice the month of Fa- 
msiikttfi and the hours of prayers. The ob»r\'atory at JirDdl$bapiir b 
Iran, a centre of learnlzig especially in medical science, was purticularly 
suited os o focal point for Western and Indian contact. Evtu after the 
decline of the Abha^d Callplmtc, mteresi in astronomy continued. In 
the Ihirteenth centurv' the Mongol conqueror fiulagu Khan, who hod 
depQsei) Lhe Caliphate M Baghdadi and who was led by his superstt- 
tioiia belief tn astrology, founded ihc greae Mat^^ ohsen^ator^' at 
Azerbaijan. This observalnfj' wa^ well known for its niafnmientj:i] in- 
struiTienls, and India was alwa^rs in do^ contact with it. Ticre Arab. 
Persian, Greeks Chmeae, and Indian Icarain;^ inieracttd on one anothef^ 
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About a ceulury arnj n hall klpr in the fifteentJi c^Diryj Ulug E^ghn 
grandson ot Uw Turkiih coiu|iieror Tamurbiw, huiit an obssi^aiory in 
Samarkand and it “was here that new pianeiar^* tabl^ and a new star 
ratalogur were prepared^ the first smee Ptoleniy’^s. !l is quite posaibk 
that the renewed in^iration lof erecting observatories at Jaipur, Delhi, 
and risewhere la the seventeenth and eJghteflnih centuries p mih their 
waiukrfnlJy accurate insirtimcnbi, ame from Central Asia. They almon 
certainly bad ihcir ancient comiterparts although no material evidence 
U now avaitubk. In the seventeenth century^ despite traditional objec¬ 
tions. ceruin Indian astronomers began to InO^uce Arab and Weatcni 
ideas. For example Kamalakara borrowed generously Iroro the Arabs 
when lie wrote hU Siddktutinvivckij in 1&SS. 

When the Arabs assumed the position of polidcaL ascendancy In lUo 
world p medical science in Imlta was already miuw. It was inevitable^ 
Iherefore, that the Arabs should have been aiiractcd by Indian develop- 
titeiils in this field. Even at the time of .AleKimdfTp ^ys Garruon, '' Hindu 
phy^cLms and surgeons cm|<^"ed a wdlnJeservcKl reputation lor superitHJ 
knowledge nnd stDlp” aud sttme scholars have suggested the indiience 
oil Aristotle of IndUn mislical tdeas.^^ Earzouhyeh, who prepared a 
Pahlavi version of the Panraianira during the reigo of Anushimiii f S31- 
SiOK visited India to acquire proriclenty In Indluti miirdicine and other 
sciences. Ilm ai-Nadtm relates that when Caliph llMum AJ Rashid 
fullered from a serious disease which btdiled his physkiatts at Baghdad 
he culled lor an indkn physician p Manka (>JiUiikya)t who cured him. 
Ibe Culiph rewarded him rithty and Manka settled fit Baghdad and 
was attached to the hospital of the Brnnafcs, Having acquired a ihr^rotigh 
knowledge of Islamic religion and languages, he translated ae^^eral books 
from Sanskrit into PfiTsian or Arabic. Thtie are records of many other 
Indian physklans who practiced mcdkinc amongst llic Arabs: two of 
ihcrn were Ihn Dhan and Salih, reputed to be the descendants of Tihan- 
npflti and Rhcla rcspeclivtiy. Jhn Phan was ap^winted the director of 
hi$ hospihil by the Bannak Yahy'a^ and tie Is credited with having 
translated books frtnn .Sanskrit into Arabic and Persian. Indian physi¬ 
cians were superintendents of the hospitals a I Baghdad, tndion medical 
works were rendered into E''ahlavi and Arabic during tbc Ahbasid Cali¬ 
phate: amongsl them were Coraka, Susrnta, the the 

iVttftmflp the Siddhayo^fX^ and oilier works on diseases of women and 
Ihnir treatmenlT poisotis and their antidotes, rji drugs, medlcamenUf, in- 
lux itunbi, nervous dii^asei^r etc. Susmta's manual was Iraaslatefl by 
Marika and entiildl S^sru, Ebn Dhati traiidated two other !>aiiskrit 
works, describing them as Slnd/tituft iiniJ Greek medical 
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woA$ were piIso uajulated the Arabs quite faimliiir with Uie&i 
as WAV* 

Ail bb Rfibbau's pupil, Abu EaJir I^Iuhan^nui] ibn Z^kMtiy^ al-lUifi 
(S6S-^3S)p began the ^!dm a^ uf Arab mirdicliie, He antidpattd 
Pasteur by luuri: than cme thousand for when ordered by the 

Caliph to bulM a new faospitalp he bung up pieces of fresh meat in vari¬ 
ous parts of Baghdad aud those ihe site where the meal putrefied mosi 
slowly, because, os Pasteur was to denumstrate, the airnosphere was 
purer and bacteria acti\%. A1 Rajd was a Fissian who knrw Greek. 
Persian^ and Lndian medkloc. He was one of histoiy s great doctors and 
one of the two greatest Muslim physidans and chemists; the other bdn^ 
Abu All Ibt] Sinn (Avicenm). He was a prdihe writer who produced 
about two hundred books, half of them cni znedlcmcp Ills greatest work 
on genersj dmka) modidne, Al ilawif was tratisiated mto Latin by 
Gerard of Cremona and ris^uuned a stsndatd ti^l in Buiopeaii mcdiod 
college until the seventeenth ceutur>v It draws beavny on Graeco- 
Arabic and Indian 

Al Rail and At Ashau propounded the Arabic sy^Hem of atoctiism. 
That this aysltrm was founded by someone very faitdllitT with Indian 
sciences would e^|dain the Anb adoption^ almost wholly^ of the Indfiut 
atomic iheorieSj m enunciated by the Nyayn-Vaisesika and the Jain 
and AjivSka schools of thought, in marked preia-fnee to the Gre^ 
atomic theory loimded by Leucippus and Democritus.^* 

As Arab medicine dev^eloped, it spread through Korth Afnca and 
reaclirtj Ita highest esepresskn la the UnimsHy of Cordova in Spain. 
In addiUtutp other streams of tlioiight coiiverKed on the College of Sa- 
Icrun near Napl«, ihe unit naedlca] school in the Cbristkn woflcL Tlit 
Church played no part tn its fotmdatJOCif fnr it was repoiedly started 
by four masters—^no. tJur Jtrw^ Ftmti^ the Greek, Adale the Arab, 
and Salemus the Latin—in the icntb century, perhaps even earlier. Il 
WHS ccrtamly much older than the UniverEitiaa of Paris and oi Bologna, 
which are regarded m tjie two archetypes of tlws European university. 

Arab tOT^lcoIopyf which tnaikerf the advance (mm alchsny to raiiEmiit 
fm^idne, was, as refL^rted b the werits of Ibn WMishiya, Jftbif, Mai- 
mauldes, and oiJmu^, greatly influera^ by IniUan concepti, and especi¬ 
ally the Boi^k a/ Skunub, SAan^b may well have been the Anihli: version 
of CiFT^ka for the work b based m. the partlcuhrly in 

its IderiiMciiiioci oi pnisonouji sulijtaiicea and dLstlnctiwu bet wed 
■'mobile'* flffid **|£rmitrhile** poisons.i’^ 

Arah and, iiidirectlyi European mdebtedness lo Induin sdtnce is 
indeed njeat. ^fediaevol Europe mtetfably locked imy scientific culture 
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uhtn Eastern tnnwltf^IgiF reached them through Arabic tnin5latjaii^ 
The Koinansj behig a pracricEil iieoplet were imintiresied In spccutotlve 
or pure scle-nUliC thought ^ and in sxmsequcnce they complexly dlsre- 
e:irdec1 the progress rvaade in scleDiihc fields In the schools of Alexandria 
^md elsewhere! n single Roman left his mark on matbamatlcs, 

rnechmiics, or technology^''’* Without the Arabian contribution it is 
unthinkable that the could have absorbod the ^entiric knowledge 
of Lidia^ IVrsia, Grcecer and Alexandria as ii did, thus laying the 
foundation of its imn superb prugness. 

It was In Spain that tlie Arabs acblfrved their greatest cotkquesi in 
Europe and it was through Spain that they made their miral enduring 
contrlbutiarks to Kuropean riviliialSon. On the e^-e of Arab conquest 
Spain was lit a weak and deplorable state. The Arab nde w^ tolemnij 
liberal, and a welcome change. The Arabs introduced ^Icnlific irriga¬ 
tion and a number of new crops, such as cotton, rice, sugar one, and 
citrus fruits^ the first three having originated in ludiu."* The changes 
they brought about in the system of land tenure paved the way for 
Sj-wmlsh prosperity* Industries such as textfles, woolp pottery, paper, 
xilk, and augar-rcBmug were diiiveloped and imporLanl gold, silver, and 
other tnintts opened up. In architecture tlierc developed llie new Hispano- 
Moorish style, which produced such world-famous buildings as the 
Alcazar in Seville and the Alhambm in Granada, 

There are Spanish hbtorlatis who attempt to minimize the Arab herb 
lAge of Spain* and ^oma even conclude that Arab domination retarded 
SpanLsh life, but there la considerable evidczicc polnling to the deqi in- 
flebtedncs.^ of Spain to the Arabs. The Amirs of Arab Spain were ea- 
thiiskstlc patrona of scholnrabJp, and Arab Spain was, a dudel of 
cultural heritage and progress. Whlbt mmi of Europe was in a decadetii 
declinej both materiidJy and npirituHlIy, the Spanish ^lusllms created 
w splendid dviifraticm and an organized economic life. During the 
reign of AbduTrahman (912-561) Spain riose to the foremost place in 
Eurupesiii civilization. The L"fnayyad ruler, with his capital in Cordova, 
was esceptloEally talented, a valiant soldier* and a w\^ ruler with many 
liitdlectual interests,®* 

The great variety of races la l^furiim Spain probably hindered the 
IminerLiate mtegratioo of societies and cullmt^. But once mcimmtuni 
gathcredi development was impressive, Arab science and phlosophy 
dominated Spanbh thought aitd life Irom the beginning of the nmth to 
the end of the ihirteeoth century* In practlul life, mclnding legal and 
military organization, Arab influence was so great that some ChrintLiU] 
writers, such as Ai™o of Cordova* lameotod the situation. The official 
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(if Musi ini Spam clawiral Amlik; ihr Araiis we the 
backbone ol ihe Spanish army, and they married freely into Spanish 
fainnies. The study of MusUoi law and theology miroduced Arab books 
giving a fresh imjKtits to Arab learning. Scholars, students, uid book¬ 
sellers flocked to Cordova and it soon twcame thr loii'llcctual capital of 
the Western woild The royal libraiy was one of the best in Spain, and 
there were, in addition, a number of celebrated private libniries in Cor¬ 
dova, The impact of Arab culture on SpAin diminaleii the local distrust 
of philostqihy and astronomy and cleared the way’ for their study and 
grontli, first in Spain, and Uter throughout Eurtq*. SpanLth scholars, 
attracted by this movement, travelled in the East, read the works of 
Greek and other philosophers, and, upon their reiirm, sirrved as another 
cluuinel of communication with the rest of Europe, "Muslim Spain 
played a decisive part in the devclopinem of an, science, philosopby, 
and poetry, and iU inBuenct reacheri even to th* highest peaks of the 
Christian thought of the thirteenth cetHury, to Thomas Aqiunas and 
Dante. Then, if ever, Spain was 'the torch ol Europe," 

With the dcsiiuclion of Cordova at the bcRiuabg of tli* eicveoili 
century by the Berbm. I'idedo became the centre of Muilim Iwming 
in Spain, and it retained this position after the Christian conr)uest in 
T085.“ Toledo attracted scholars from all parts of Europe, including 
Britain. The Ttallan Gerard of Cremona, who is credited with hjrviog 
curried more Of Arabic science Into Europe than any otlier slogle 
scholar, .Alfred the Etiglishman, Michael the Scot. Hermaim the German, 
fterman Dalmata the Slav, oil workefi in Spain during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The greatest ciune in English science before Robert 
Cro^tetr and R<iger Bacon, Adelard of Bath, was a student of Arab 
jtclctice and phi!o.soph}r in the twelfth cciHiiry, He learned Anibkr. as 
did the other scimlista of the day, atHl by tlie end of the thirteenth 
century, Arab science had twen tranmiitled to western Eut<^ am! 
absorbed, and Spain's work as an Inlcrniediary was done, 

.A nujior reason why the .Arabs left a vast heritage of scTentiBc con¬ 
ceptual systhesTs and not of speculative thought, may be because re- 
ligioioly and pbQosopihlcaUy their implicit faith id Tshunic thought did 
not rIIow them sirffidenl receptivity to oilier inliuences. But, bi science 
and commerce they were not so tniilbtted and ihum akwiied freely from 
whatever quarters llwy cotlid. 
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Chapti’r y 

NATURALISjM and SCItNCE 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 


uctFJjizb A^^r^ philtiewpliy w'trc l>olh highly iievi?|op«l liisdptlncs b 
lindenk India. However^ bectu&tf Indian philttiM^nWc tbnuaht was ran- 
ddetably mnre mature and fnand pairtlailar fnvanr anmtigst intdlectiud!), 
I he iruditiofi persists ibut any early scienUhe TContribuLtoni came solely 
fmm the West, Cireetir in iiartlcular, Weeause of this erroneous l^ollef, 
which Is perpetuated by a wide variety of Et iseems desirable 

to examine brkfiy the liislwy of Indian scientific thought. 

The Jiistory ot sdenoe in general b a comparalivdy new field and a 
cotnprehensive fiEiuimt of Indian isdence and technology' has yet to be 
written. Drspite the fact that a vast Utetatute In Sajiskrii is no lonj^er 
nvailahic, there are itiaiiy docuinnnts wuitiog to be inveaUgated^^ &egin- 
ning with the earliest known Indian dvilbatinn, ihe Indus Vallcyp wtib 
its pottery wbrtl, cotton textiles. Indus script, and two wheeled carts, 
there fa 0 good deal of material and tots to work fitm). By the begimilng 
«f the third nullennimn nx, in India, as in C'hina, and Mesopo* 

tamia, scientific develoiirncnt was well advanced. Excavations carried on 
at the sites ol the Indus clvQjiBtinn have reveided reitntants of an aodeni 
civilisation unsurpasstd in dvQ enfllncerinlt accoroplfahments^ jrarticu- 
larly liaihs and dntinage. Whilst much h knowu of the hiTjiodc measures 
of the period, lit lie is kiiuwn of the licietiiific knowledge uprm which 
they were tiased* 

In ancient India, as In Creetc, there was much speculative thoti^ht 
aboul astronomy, malbcmfitics, physics, and biology. But mathematics 
and mysticktti arc inextricably mixed in early Greek thought, and 
Greek bdtef in mauk. divinaifon and oracles was twrhaps more pr^y- 
noiiuced ihan its counterpart In Indbi. It Is therefore uiitruc to assert, 
as recent Euroiwfan writers particularly bait done, that Greece was tlwc 
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hom« of pure science. Equally unteiutble ts the daim of itose Indian 
historians who ovenrnpbasi;!^ India'^ cooiribuLion to scteotific thaughL 
Both India and Greece, whilst halving iheir own tradirioDs^ had direct 
and iodfrect eilects on eadi othri' Jn science as they did In philosophy- 
In facl^ long liefore Ihc Greeks^ the Indlmis had learned to eniplc^^ tie 
dialectk method to grasp empidral and Iranscetideotnl truths, al¬ 
though in India, more perhaps than in ancient Greece or the modern 
West, reason and truth, logic and mysticism, the visible and invisible, 
hfi%'e always been regarded as inseparable. 

The practical application of Kieisce to humiin affairs was as poor in 
India as- In any other ancknl society# In. fact, this was not achieved 
until the eighteenth century; tmUl then flcfctice ajid iechnology de¬ 
veloped separalriy^ In the seipfentcenth century,, called “the crmHe of 
modem acknee,^ Fronds Bacon (1561-1636) ihtough bis 
Org^ttm established a new inetbodotogy in Lbc experimental intetprefn- 
tion of nature. Altbou^ he failed to appreciate that the new sdence 
must bo based m matberruilicS;, be wrole ns a philosopher deposing the 
inadequacy of old theorfia. He believed iha» miod, tibemti^d from preju¬ 
dice And gcnerabiailoti, could by knowledge aitain sovereignly over 
nature. With little aptitude for pmctlcal science he yet understood the 
enormous im[>ortance of a new way of Inve^tl^tbg nature. Jlc con¬ 
sidered that -"the purpose of sdeoce wot not to make up new theories 
about the nature and principles of things, but to lay Gnuef foundatkins 
of huMon power and greatness. So Science wa$ to muikter to the Art^ 
—to medidne, tuvigalioti, industry of aU At about the 

time Docartes (1 $96^ 1650)^ the founder of analytical geometry 
in FraocCf also Insisted on a new methodology basing his concept more 
on deduction than experience. lie commenced by subjecting eveiytlung 
m the lest of doubt, indudlng doubt Itsdl* lie insisted upon proof by 
experiment, thus laying tha foujufatlon of modem sdcntific research, 
and advDCAted the practical appltcatkm of sdentiHi: cunclu^ons. The 
Italbn astTcmuntcr and erperimcntiil philnsophcf, Galileo GalSd (1564- 
164J), was the hrsL however^ lu employ the modem ^eniihc method 
in its fullness.. He was on enthusiastic and versable monj skDftiJ with 
bis bondsr a fine wrLlcrj nnrJ n competent TnathemntldoOp He founded 
the science of mecbanics In physics# However, his brilliant researches and 
remarkaljle work incurred the wralh of the Qmrch and be vtjis Incarcer^ 
ated hy the InquMBon at the advaomd age of seventy, (There is 
hardly a parallel lii India where a dt^eretice In blcrpJt^taiion eiihei m 
iaeta{diysical or sdentihe thought was so uukiodly suppnased#) In 
view of the wiwk of Galileo and other Italian sdentlsiSj 3t b suggested 
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that jnoderii science^ like moilem arl^ sprang from Italy* It ’was th&i that 
sciViitiric thought mended from the nf natural phHEKS^by and 

formwJ tljc bask of modem technology. It is this sclentificijly based 
tcdinnlo^ upoo tphkh contemparary civiliiiiatioii m boilL Whilst Kiertce 
maltes technology possible, tiH:lhllol^»^yp to Lum, widons scjcnltfia hori* 
sons. 

The spirit of scieoiiric enquiry and a rigorous comLaiion of cause and 
cflect 10 espLainins niiturji] pbemHiifna were particularly cridciil In 
anciCiit India. The connectjoti belwwn Iridiati philosophy and nlrdidne, 
tn^ihemalics, astTononiy, and tecfinnlaigy is, strangely enOiiglii Eehlutn 
realised much less recognised, Indian thought contained a stfong clc- 
mtol of philosophical naluralism or realism from which Clemmed 
scientific ideas. These, however^ did ii&t always come (o fruiti™ with 
the sanw! consistency and 5pcecl as [n Ttxily or Europe during ihe moch 
em period. Vet, ''articrete ideas on the idUmate stnictiire of matter, 
the evolution of denicnoj ami thdt c^mdiltiation to fonn diverse sub- 
stanches of the emh, the classificeiicm of the compounds, etc., clothed 
in speculative language ^leculiar to ihem, ap[iear to have luren put 
forwwd first by the Indians.'™ Ancient Indians “mensuted the land. 
<lirided the year, mapped out the heavens, trnced the course of the $iin 
and the planets ihroueh the pineal belt, analyzed the cmstilution of 
mat let, and studied the nature of hitds aud beasts, plants and seeds/™ 

Whilst in Western civil Izatitma the interest has been increi^inply 
focused Oft single aciences, in the Indiau world Ihe eHitologkaJ view¬ 
point has liecit generally prefenred.. and it would thus appear that “in 
lodLUj through all periods, the special sdencts are rooted hi and de¬ 
veloped on the underlying unifying cosmic concepts and pne^uppet^irio-ns 
of which the single scientific result is only a special case and phenome¬ 
non, a dcmonsiTHtion and a facft, as it were, of the universal co^lc 
law. Tills universal \najDEi in Tudio has never been lost.”* 

The liegoiologs of TndLin scicnliTic Lbought are traced to the same 
itource B5 ihisse of Indian metaphysics and religion, the Rig V^da. The 
Vedaa, being K.^ntiRHy work.* of poelk imagination, cauftot be expected 
to contain much ^irlt of scientifti: inqiiry'^ yet tbare arc remarkable 
fLvihes of intuitive conjecture and reosem. In same of the hymns, especi¬ 
ally in Book X, strong naturalistk trends are found, whilst many ot 
them make the nodi appear only slightly remm'ed from the natural 
phenomena which they represent. They express a kind of sinrpfe nature 
worsIili» In which man, who is reuarded as “king of snliiiats** and ”first 
of beasts,” is woodcr-struck at the mighty forocs of the universe. 
Indcefl, tn one of the most remaftable of the vcdic hymns—the "'Song 
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of Creation’^—3 scarchlni^ ii^quiiy ^ In iti^ orf^^in of ibc world ts imiUt; 
if ks cwiaifily xht earliiat krtown record of pMliwpihk doubt. 

Then not not exME^it^ 

Thert ws no rtilm of air. m» sky 
beyond it. 

Whnr fovtred in, and wlictt? and what 
gave shelter^ 

Was water there, irnfatbonied depth 
of wticr? 

The hymn goes on to say Unit In the beginning there was neither death 
nor immortatity, nor day nor night. All that c^tsicd was void and 
fomiliss. Ti™ arose the prlmol seed and germ of spiriL Hot, 

^Wh(^ vtvly knon and 
who can declare It, 

Whence It wa* bom and 

whence cimurs this erealJori? 

The i^oda Art later than this 
wmfil's production 
W'ho knowf, then, whence It 
first came into befnv?* 

In thb hymn, which contains the esseice of monbm^ con be seen a 
representation of the most ad^imced Umry of creation. Reality i$ 
not named here; it is not identiried with any of the gods. Indeed, the 
gods come after tlic world's creation. The vedlc cosmos was self- 
sullicirnt and aeff-perpetuating^ unlike the Greek cosmos which Implied 
pre-cgtaliUshcd bumony and a itablliised toiler brought within the 
phenomena from outsiik. Order h immaneni in the IndhiTi cosmos, not 
an crtemaljy delennincd law. 

The vedic dyilijsaUoti was ruiturallstic and utilitarian although ft did 
not exclude of^ologkat, relijgious, and mythical speculaifons. The 
Veda* also allude to many sdentific notions, some nf which are aUo 
found in aiKiient Iranian tests. In addition to detailed infonnation 
about diseases, drugs, and stars, some rather remarkable ideas relating 
10 the order of the world were common to both the Vedk and franian 
docuxnents. The world was conceived as guvemod by a cydlcsd law, 
fiia (the world'bolatice m worJd-c<mrse)| meaning both norma] and 
true. Rita, of which V-anina was the custodian^ iht law of 
nature and its normal cour^ was illusirated by the revotutinn of 
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Utt pLitirt5 Jiiid iht rhythm of seasoiisw A bahncp tiHircivnl 
of bctWMit thp unlvrrse dj>d ihi? hiinLan and niiimul kin^iiopi^. Uidike 
its Grade «iuival^tt In yfhxtb a planned ordir iniroduced by an 
oIL-powerful crtaiofn v«dic rita was ihe fyjjciMinal balance ol an 
alra^dy cxlsleni sin^e phtnnrnen^Jti in which cadi part functioned ac- 
irording TO ita own Saw of activity, nm! aU of ihetn together haLiiiciefi 
each other in the j^rnetal rhythm of the titiivtrse, Tn the nndent 
Tranian this law was called aska and in Atrhaemctiian text* 

arin. One of the .Achaemenian inscriptions even refers n> an aria ftras- 
maniya, (Bmhmanjc order y The nOlion of rita ' is very jmporlant, 
sincCp refcrrlnp as it iloes no I ocily to the natural bni also lo the 
tnonil ordcTp it represents an overall delcriniiiiam- It dififers from strkt 
scientific determinism in that il rejects all itrcgidarities out 

of handr simply because they are iireguhr. H w less concerned with 
physical laws than With norms, leys with order, as such^, than with stood 
order.The idea of Brahnmn was nssodalcd wiih that of vak 
w‘ord") which made the sacred riles effective, and ragulaled the movc- 
roent of the world. CosmophysioloB^ ami astronomy were I he two ftinda- 
mutilals ol vcdJc sclcmce based on the ohservaiinn and iindcirstiiiiilinfr 
of real phenntnena, although an irrcltiomd ma^k dcntenl Nourished side 
by side with thimi. 

Il was in the later vcdic periiJil, however, thal sdentihe thought or 
the phnosoph3* of natirraJbm l>ecaine articulate There is scmic evid^ce 
to suggesti despite the dKtruclion by priests and others of materials 
pertainiJig lo mnteriiiltst ascendancy, that at times it eti'rn domioated 
the Indian scene. The authority of the vedic hyirms declined and intu¬ 
ition gave way to bsquiryi religion to philosophy. It was an age keenly 
alive with InlelJcclmU Intcfest amf inevitably one oi many-sided, even 
divergent, dewlopment- Whilst there were many iiisumalies, contradic- 
thms, and coniplexilies in Indian thought, En which sorcery and science, 
scepticism and taith. and licence and i^elicism co-exi^ted, the emphasis 
was on intellectual fervour and inc|iiiiy and m acceptance of the inde- 
peodcnl and objective world. Fomiiili/^d [nriian logic was empirical, 
fndeed. the two trends in Indian thought^ irancefidentallsm and natuml- 
LSm, liave always l>eeri neatly bound logeiher without any obvious con- 
iradiclions. The germs of free speculation and sceptidsm were already 
firesent in the Rig The UponishEids developed thfe spirit of In^ 

quir>',. and Iracia oi jiaturalistit and scienllfic thought in them are quire 
significant. ConsefiupnUy. Ihc worship of imaginary gods, the vested 
interests in religion and theologyi and speculation about things that 
could nut be perceivfld or stibjecled to sense es5>nrleiu:e were dearly 
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dmoixnted. En MfwiTuabitdk a»RVDtcig>v Bnihnuin Li mi like ibe con- 
ceptinn of G01J+ a dcfnittrgCn scaiecl otit^'de the world wKfch he crated 
and con trolled. There was no extraneous unit ter from whidi God created 
litc unrvtirse. The dEteetJon of the world was caused by the world itself 
and natural phenomena were not concerned with htnmn moral 

rules were humatiktic conventions made by men living in society. TiuUi 
was seen through direct perception» dtsrskana. L&^ayuia, or matenalijmii 
tiienilly the pMlosophy or workfUness of the people, ims the only Sustni 
for which perceptiiat rnddence was the Authority* Matt^ became the only 
reality whkrh alone was cngntaahle by the senses. The iillunate prindples 
were the fotir eremetits-^^artht water^ fire, and air—^which were etemnl. 
Akasn was believed to be a subsLance from which nature derived 

fis whole stTiicturct nod from which were evolved ihs other foEir de- 
ments: ^^From that Self (Brahman) sprani? etlasr (Aknsa, that through 
which we bear); from ether air (that through which we hear and 
from air fine (that LixtDUyh which we hear, feel And see); frtm fire 
water (thnt through which we hear, feelj^ see, talk, and smull)."* (It is 
very inierHilng that early Indians seemed lo know that sound was 
tnmsmitted through the air md not through a vaomm.) Thoujidii w<ia 
a funetjon of matter^ and onture operaied without any interference 
from the gods, 

The rpanishads were the key to the mysterious rdatTcmships of thr 
things of this world. Their mam purpose was to Took at the waxUl ob* 
jK lively. In attcmpiinj^ to explain the multlpUdty and dlvenity of pin- 
nomeim by simple nalund laws^ they did sometifOGS eonfiue the super* 
ficiaJ with the fuudamenutj^ They declined to suhmil, howevtT, to I he 
inevitable destiny* which lodlcated their desire to ccmiprehond nature 
in terms of reason. In the early LTpanishads^ Uddalaka, possibly a ficti- 
tFous chararter* ts portrayed as reprEsenting a rkituralistic point ol view 
in niarketi contrast to Yajnavalkya, who represents the idealistic view. 
Uddoloha's hyforolstic view of the world was quite clisthict ftom the 
\'«ISc cosmological and thcogonic tradition, and is anterlnr in Indian 
iiteratuTc ro that of the Ajivikas, or of Cai^aka or Lokayatn. tutially 
colled the first materialistic JcbooL Indeed* it was a period la wldcli 
nmn rejected the principle of authority and Insisted on the validity of 
reason. The Indians propounded aolund phno.'Hipby through various 
qrslems—l 2 ie Samkliya'Vogap the Nyaya-VoiHsika. and the theodes 
of Carvakn and Uddokka are clearly naturalfeUCi 

According to the Cnrvnkas there was no world beyond the present 
one, and knowledge could be Hcqvured only through seoacoy percejilioai 
whai could not be perceived did not erist. Theie metaphysks was an 
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unqualified iristExialUlic motu&in, claiming that the world wna made up 
of the four elements and consciousaess was a material and transilory 
ntodif] cation of these elementa; ihdf ethics were hedonlstk. Virtue and 
vice wwc not absolute values; they were merely sodal coijveitiimis- fJfe 
was to 1)« lived joyously. The end of man wa.i unrestrained enjoyment. 
Godt religkm. and bnitiortality wite illusiittTs, Tbeir system assumed 
various fomis of philosophical sc^iicism, IdjeicbI fatalism, and religious 
indiffereuce. its origins are traced as far back as the /fif Veda, but the 
main work BrJutspatf Sttira {fa. 60D B.c.) k not available. Fragments of 
information found tn other tests recons Inict ihcir maieriaUst doctrine. 
They played * role in Tiidtan thought somewhat similar to that of ihe 
atotnisis and so|>liifits in Greece. In (act, the pliUowplites of Buddhism, 
Jainism, and the .Ajivikas are strangly mlionalistk. The Buddha has 
often been called atheist, because of his bidiffcienfe to God. .Acrordhig 
to Buddhiimi, man mnat depend upon himself for stilvatioii, not upon 
divine intiTVcnlion. ButidhUin is not incompatible with srientiuc re¬ 
search, and it fostered scientific speculation in India and elsewhere: 
'‘Tlje Buddha's purpose was prinuirily phtlosophical, ethical, but his 
thought was distinctly of a scientific nature,''* 

Jaitthm also contains outstanding tuituraJlstiC elements. The world 
(loka) CfMisisis of matter, of alamlc particles, whilst man controls his 
own moral life without supernaluta] asaLn.itice, 

The Sanikhya ‘yslcra, which has been described as the ruling pliilos- 
ophy of pre-Buddhist India and an wthodor system ha^'ing its roots in 
the Upaiushads, is essentiaiiy rational. and-theUtk, and intellectual. 
The major emteera of Sarnkby."! is to wpbin the workings oi nature 
through perccplual knowledge'- It contradicts the tenets of supewaiural 
religion by subsUtutitig cvolutloii for crEatlon. The world b not a creation 
of Gcd but the product of the interaction between the Infinite mimber 
of ^irits and the ever active prakrili or the pidentialily of nature, Ac- 
cotding 1ft Kkhard Garbe, it was in Samkbya doctrine tlwi complete 
intlcpeitdence and freedom of the human mind was eabihfted for the 
first time in htstory,'*' Samkhya, probably the oldel Indian phtlosophi- 
cal s).*stem, furnished the background for the Voga sj^tcin, and the 
eatly BudilliUt biography LaUtavittora includes both Samkhya and 
Vt^a in the curriculum of study for lie young Buddha.*' Samkhya is 
generally ascribed to Kapila and Yoga to Patanjoli. The general meta- 
physfcal position of this* two systems with regard to soul, nature. 
cnsmbloRy, and ultimate goal ts almost the same exapt that Yoga ac¬ 
knowledges a god (ksvaral and stresses yoglc praetkea lor the liberation 
of the Atman, while Samkhya denies Is vara and suggests that sincere 
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philoijDphic: ibou^ht h aiiffidtru* U> ft&vwU uiiib afiil ihm bmg about 
lilwmtion. ^samkhya looks upon the Lndmdfcial as a dyimniic complex 
of nialerial processes arranged arouEid an inimaCertaL fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of cdnscion^ness^ and this disUnctioa between puru^k^^. and prak- 
riLi and their ennjoint rimclioEiLng Ls the piiiidpal doctrine of this sysiem. 
l^rakrfU h the stim-total of materrnl processes, but without the 
lifihi of coiiAdnusiicfSt pufuihjit It h bUnd and ineffective^ Oo tlie other 
hand* light without meojii of aciion h in the sutw txaftion. Purusha, as 
the unchanging prlnctpk «f ioldllgence, feflected in prakHti creates the 
visible universe!. This heterogeneous tmivet^c h a development 

out of homug^uieiiiis pirakritir and to prakrid it returns, l^efc has been 
no creaiion nor will there he a desmiction. llie present world is but 
one of a series which have existed and are yet to be.^^ 

^Tiilsl the Samkhya-Yoga system eonbiied Itself to the prmdplcs 
of costnie evolution, the Xyaya-Vakistka dwelt on the mcihod of sctetice, 
elaboraiing the conce|>Ls of mechanics, physkSp and chemrstry. Nyaya- 
Vaisesika combined two systems embodied in fbe sutras attributed to 
Goliima and Ulnka respectively. Both are realistic systems based on 
Independent reasoning, exposing eorlfer phenomenal isni and idealism- 
Jvyaya stresses ki^c and cpislt^niology; %^ai^ikji^ physics and meta¬ 
physics. Both, however^ have the liberation of self as their goat and 
agree in essential pTinciples^ such lis the nature of self and the atomk 
Ibfftiry^ of tlie iiniversTi The Xyoya-Vaisesikas regard fndstencer as the 
jnosL obiitms choracLetistlc of thtng^. Atoms: and soids, space and time, 
are mete souudi and ajitilrfits having no meaning apart from easperieiice. 
They di^lssed Bamkhv^ ccetmoloKy but accepted thr ntomie doctrine of 
the four dements. Tbiu*. in spite of the strong current of iHeallatlc 
thought which finuffy eclipsed nalirralism in India, science figured prom- 
tnenlly in TndLui Intellectual life. 

Ancktit [ndlan work on grommitr was not only more objective p 
:^ 5 teinatic. and briUhuit than that done in Greece or Kome but b il- 
Tuslrativo of their sciemtifk methods of of^alysb. Although tfie date of 
Pajiml's grammar, the Aiffiludhyayt, which comprbes alioul four 
thousand sutras or aphorblic rules, is uncertain, it ts the earliest ex¬ 
tant Ackotlfic grammar in the world, liaYltig lieeu written no later tJmn 
the fotirih century B,c But prior grammatiml analysis is clearly ed- 
dvnccil by the fact that t^aniiii hbn^ir mentions over sixty predetessofs 
in the field. For example, the sounds represented by the letters ol the 
afplialiet had been properly arrange<|. vowels anti diphthongs separated 
from mutes, semivowels* and sibilants, and the sounds lad been 
grouped into Kiittiiruls, palatals, cerebrals, dental^t, and labials. Faumi 
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and Chtbfr s'riiifriniiiirinns. <fsp«’i:illy' Kalyayjnfl flfid carried lilt? 

Mttfk tnud) further* and by the ruiddle pf tJic second oentirry' 1J,C- Swis- 
krit had attaired a slercolyped fora rrhicti reniaiiicd unaltered for cen- 
luriej. WJiilsI fireek Hraroiu^f lendt'd la Le logical. philosopbicaJ and 
syntactical, Indiao (tram mar was the result of an empirkal inveslipi- 
tion of lanjtuaRc done with the objet'livhy uf an amlomUt dissectinu 
a body. It was the discovery of Sanskrit hy ihf> West and the study of 
Indian methoiis of analysis that wcilultoitired Wealpni suidifs of 
lan^lie and laid the fouijdalion of coiflp.irative philology. 

Science is esscntuilly a series of experiments rcquiTing various in¬ 
ternal aids. Lacking ihe finer and more precise instruments for experi- 
mrnlatJcti, ihc ancient Indians used a careful analysis of observation. 
IJ. N. Sial, analysing this metJiod of scienlific feseftrcti, pointed out 
that the processes of perceptkin. pbservation, ejtpcriment, fatlaries of 
observation, inference, and hy-potlwsi.s were very accurately defineff and 
strictly followed,’* 

Hindu research in exact science, before the lieginnings of modem 
science in Europe, covers the period from the Jfi'^ I'crfu to the middle 
of the fourteenth ceniury rcprcsenled by Madhavacharya's Tkt Sixteen 
Systems o{ Ptiihsophy (U3l> and Gunratna’s work on logic, tho Rasa- 
mina-SamucMaya (1350). Tliis period may be divided into four some¬ 
what overiapping phases. The first phase is that of the vcdlc literature 
lasting unin aliout 800 tuc, The second, repraetited by the fcdaujfa 
Jyotita, the Srnttta, Grkya and DkamnsHtfitt, Manu and Yajoavalky.i. 
dirga and the Jain works, came to an end ulxml the third century AJ>. 
The third, the iieriwi of the Siddhantas. which gave rise to the impOrUuil 
works of .Aryabhata (fuim 47o), nf Varohmihira (re. 47>-S50>. and of 
Brahmagupin (bom 598), lasted unlfl the rise of Tslam. The fourth 
covered the niediaeval period of Induin history. 

There h a divergence of opinion as to the scientific importance of 
the veilic texts. .According to J. FlHiozat and other recent scholars, 
these te.\l 5 were the first attempts to syslematiH- and codify sdeniific 
thought in aatroiiiwny and physiology.“ In contrast, early Indolugists. 
such as Macdimell arid his pupil Keith, lookwl nium them us sotuen hat 
Vague cosmological fancies anti found esiremely tittle sign of asiro- 
ftnmicai fltidy in the vedic period. XeverthelfSs. it is certain that the 
vedie Indians knew sonietbing nf a-slroiiomy and that ft had a high 
utilitarian value for thmt, as it did for all peoples of antiquily who 
pcavesned .lume elpiineiitary knowledge about the celcstia] bodies and 
tueteorologicul pheiKiiuena, The prust-aslroiiMner, for example, couhl 
give infomuilimi of utmost value to a pcoplt! largely agii- 
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fiulhiral. Th^ v«Jk prlfsiA had to make careful cttlculaliocis of time for 
theEr liiitak aae) ^crifiDrs, and the beadrFum of the tribe, ns h 
other ancient societies, bad lo determine ihe lime of sowing and harvest. 
Moreover, astronomical periods jjlayed aii bnportaiti rote in vedk 
thout^ht, for they were coniildered to be syecessive parts of the ei^'cr 
retuming cosmic cycle* 'llie UmjtoraJ aspect of that cycle was only tme 
facet of the creative coitnic power^ of the *%ord" of Pra/opadi, the wurld 
spirit wJme wisdom was rTcprcsml in the Vedas, The year was the 
Rrajapatf's unit of time and the Stilapttka Brahmnm states that the 
Veda contains as many metrical divisions (tO,BOO)i as there are 
''raoments^ in the year of the world ^iritJ* 

The Rig IVjd^ lists a nonibef of stars and meulfons twelve divfsian-i 
of the sun's yearly path frasMs) and also J60 divisions of the eltde. 
Thus, the year of 3M days b dividt!fl Into twelve monibs. The stints 
Atmital course waa desctlbed as a wheel with twelve spoke^^ which 
correspond to the twdve signs of the mdlAc, In the Frdiwgii Jyvfisa, 
s hrfef tmitise of which there were tfrp recensions^ one with forty- 
three verses and the other thiity-aix concefned exclusively with chrtmo- 
Ic^cal cdcubtlons^ the vedJc Indians detmntried the cquhioctLal and 
solstitia! points and assdclstrd them with Agni and Indni^ and Mltra 
and Vanina. Composed at the dow of ihe vtdJc period, the 
Jyaiha coataltis the tnosl [mportnni of the sJuirt lesita on the principles 
of the calendar. Its main purpose was to fo the dates of cerr- 
monies m that they couW coincide with the given moment in the 
rownic cycle ihu3 msuring its neguhirity. The principles listed ste^ 
however, too conden^ to ^\vc direct information abmii ihe prevaJeni 
asittmomica} concepts. Th& catendar was arranged on the basts of a 
live year cycle o( I&IO days, with a 366-diiy year divided Into three 
equal seasons. The cycle eqjtialled opproxfmatdy sLvty-^srven ddcTCOl 
tiionihs and ccmIaEned rixty-two syndocot months. To keep each year 
io the traditiotuil twelve monthsp two tnotiths—the thirty-^firsl and the 
shfty-second—were omitted in each cyde. ThuSi lunar and solar reckon¬ 
ing ctuncided at the hcgiimlng and middle of a c^le, A^jka Is known 
to have used these figures In calculating the precise duration of hia in- 
tended Buddhist pilgrimage. 

in the Fj/ut Fcdft are listed iweiity-srrai or, if ahMjil ia added, 
twenty-eight consteTtations called nakshatraa, unquesikniably the fno®t 
important aatroiwmica] item in the vedk tests. For a long time the 
nakshairas were regaitied as limar mansions or divbions in the path 
of the moon* It was also thotigfal that lunar reckcnilrig was used to 
calculate months, and a period of five years with shety-two lunar 
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months, catled yuga, was fstablfahcd to make li correspond with the 
solar year. In ttsality, the nakshiiltas were used lo fallow the motions 
of llie fitm. as wdl us thnse of the moon mtl the planets. The 
csleudars of the ^edic and later periods were nmer either purely lunar 
or purely solar but Itinisobr, for Indhin astinloiiefs have alwnys looked 
upon astrononiical phenomena as indii'Uible.^ 

As this lilt of nakihairas fe virinally identical with the Chinese 
jfew or Aiai, J. B. Diot, tn the middle of the last century, and de 
j;au.<*sitre, at the btfiJnning of lids, mtstakenly suggested that India 
borrowed it from China. Hut since Uiot formulated Ws opinion, it b 
now accepted as certain that the first complete list of sicu is later than 
tJm Indian nakshalniB.*^ It wodd now seem that Chiim probably Iwr- 
rowed from India. With Huddhism a good deal of fnfian scientilk knnwl- 
edge travelled to China. Hindu asirouomital uisTmuents were introduced 
Into Chin. 1 , and there were Hindu asuonomers on tlie ostnmomical 
boird of the Chinese ginremment- However, at pre^nt there Is uo proof 
of ccmtact bet wren India and Cliina at the time of the Vajiir Vf4a, and 
it is pceallile that China devetofied her system iodepeudenily. It has 
been somewfuvt hesiintinsly asserted by 1 Xcedbam. weU known for 
Ilia generous view of Chinese science, that both systems. Indiau ami 
Chinese Umar tnansitms, were probably odfririBlly Babylnoinn.’* This 
is deafly untenable beoJiise. although astronomi' was studied in M^pc- 
mmia. there is no trace of such a sysietn havinff eaisted there. If it had 
existed, it woulil Iiave survived as an alleroative to the ^idiiic, a 
much l«s precise syrtem for calcdatlnR the position of the sun by the 
heliacal rising and setting of tht .--tere- 'Hic nakshatra system, sssoduted 
with the vcdic religion of sBctifices, not otdy continued to grow m India 
uninfluenced by the Greek aodiac when AtcMndrian astrolog)' was iti- 
tvoduccd. liut it spread to other countries. Tlie SflKanid PersiauB, the 
Arabs, ami Lbc Copts in Egypt uU marked the moon’s course of approst- 
mately twenty^eiRhi days by that mnnber ol Mterisms, regarded u 
■lunar houscaj’ Even before the Arabs, this idea is found in a Henneric 
Greek lest. Since no etjuivaJeni of the nafeshtitraB has been discovered in 
.nniient Iran, or any other western coimiry, it must be .Tasumed that the 
Arabs had taken it from Indian astmnmny.** 

The Indian theory of the greal cydea of the unfs-prse and the apes 
of the worid is of older origin than dther Grwk or Babylonia fpccu> 
kiioiis about the “great year" the period wiihid which all the slar^ 
make a round number of compJwe revolutions. Bin there is reinjirbably 
dose numerical coucondimee in thisie theories.** The Indian concept of 
the great yeur (maAeiyugai developed from the idea of a tunbolar 
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period of five years, comhined with the itm ages of the mffld (yuga.'i) 
which were the tight to be of uneqtml perfeetTon and clur^lion, succeed- 
itip ooe Hoothtr and lasting m ibe rjiiio of 4:i:2M. The last^ Lbe knii- 
ybfdj was oue-t^lh of die maha^uga nr 412^000 years. Thk figure wa^ 
caloilatcd not mjiy Imm rough, eatimalfi of plaxieiaty and stelkr cycles, 
but also frtuii the 10,^00 sianm of tlic Rig Vcdtif insisting of 452^000 
syllables. The doasica] astrqntimers calculated the great period is one 
of 4^20t000 years, the baste elment of which was i number o( sidereal 
solar years, a multiple of I0,fi00. Accordiug to Befossus, the 

Bohyloitkiii great year was a fieriod of 4>i3 3^000 years, comprising 120 
of 3,600 years apiece,®* 

Although the Vedas have survK'ed the onslaughts of time and dfniaLer 
It Is common knowledge Lhat mjmy other works dealing with Indian 
culture, including science and astrortomy, have tieen lo^t. After the 
vedk Hterature, the ne^t existing sdentihe works belunf to the early 
Chrhiilaii era—a gap of more thnu a thousand yeors^ During this period 
there appears U> have been a great upsurge in astronamical studies. By 
the early Christian tra, India had had a long period uE contact with 
Creece, rersia^ and western Asia* Consequently, it was st this rime that 
the SiddhofU^ asuronomy. filled with not ions of Creek astro! first made 
its appearance. The five nstrononiicol terns, the Siddliantas— Suryti^ 
P^iiiha^ ojid —are siunmaTLScd by Vara- 

boinihlra, the sixth ceiUiry astronomer, in his rancJtaziddkantcj. The 
and the Pitulh4 may well have been inllnenced by Rome and 
Paul of Alexandria, although some schobr^ maintain the thxQry ol 
I heir independent growth The however, scens to have been 

a purely astronomical not astTi>logiaib work^ and, if it was infiueuced 
by some iinknawn Creek work* the mJlueuce cannot be defined accur¬ 
ately. The Romtska h the more iikely text of the two in have come 
under Greek infitienceH but U b quite likely that the Ramakd woj com- 
|ioscd by a Greek who had settled In India and who was familial witli 
Indian os well as Alexandrian Jistronouty. Xone of these syxfems, how- 
ever 4 strxxl the test of time, mch being dbindged by a new one. Of the 
Siddliaiiias only the Sury^i SidMmtii U extnnL 11 ho^ been deacril^ed 
pocket4:i(tak fur acanupfiihctl scholars rather thou a textbook 
for sTudeuts.^* Although the ludiau astrunomers had noticed very oirly, 
because o( iheir fairly accurqte determfnations of the sun’s position 
through tbefr nakshntra sysiem, that the equmDcliat and solstitial 
points do not reniain stalioniLry, it was centurirs later before refer-^ 
mce wsw tiiade lo this fat:* lo thr which ?peaks of a 

Ubmtoiy null ion niilicr tlian a routiary prcccsaioii. It }m Ihcreforo been 
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sui^Jtsterl ihal thb concept was a fUeck con iri but inn to Indbn aslrun- 
omy. Tijere are. however, many diverj^ences between the numerical 
elerticnts of Plolemy aM of the Snry^ SiddMtfta. Hence, if there were 
Gredt influence on ihh work, it must have been before Lhe 
FH<»Iemak period. 

The Indian iutfunomiir^ Aryiibhnlii, It veil diirint? the period in which 
the Suryit fiidd/iuntil cunspuAed. He bom in 476 and repiitwily 
completer] hh famous work^ Aryabkattyn, at the age ai twenty-three. 
A condse and brilliant work of aslmnomy and iiuiihertialiirs, containing 
the customary four sections and L2I couplets written in terse $tyle, 
ihe AryithftiHiy<s must have foltowrd □ Iouk tradition of sciendftt 
to have attained the fnaturity it did. The Afynhhaiiya, whilst mainly in 
agreement with ibe Sury^ SMdbanta, inlioiJucied certain concepts of 
its own. Aryabhalu’^ new epkycUc theory, the spbedcity «f I he tJirtU, 
Its rotation m iis a^ifs anfl revolution around the sun, the true expkm- 
tiott of fclip^ and mrtbfds of foreca-stins; them with ucenmEy, and the 
corrccl length of the ytixt were his oudiuju!Iii|£ coitiribntinns. The 
Arabs presened the theory of the sfihericjty of earth, run! Pierre (PAilly 
emptoyed it in 1410 in his map, w'hicb w.i^i used by t^'olumhus. Aiyab- 
hata was one of the most oriKinnl and brilliant Indian scfenlffic ihinker^^ 
yet Ids work did not exert much influence on Indian thought inside or 
outside the coimtrj'. His thiHiry of the earth's rotation remained Isolated 
and lui later works alluded to it It was the Surya SMbiinia lhai ox* 
ercised ihe greatest Influence On those countries nelghlHitirinR India. 

V^inihaniiliira^ who wrote the Panfkasiddkunttfs siminiarising the as¬ 
tronomy of the five SiddiiantaSj RourLshed in the middle of the sblh 
cenluiy. In his work the (lire Great Compendium), which 

describes the motmns and conjimctiorn: of celestial bodies and their omi- 
tious he show's a mastery of wide fields of knowledge and 

D IborougMy skilled in language and metre. In his (wo books on purely 
horoscopic astroIO(o\ Erhukjat^ka and tlie earliest works 

of fnriian astro Jog)’p hr used many Greet ostrolagioil tcrois, beginning 
wilh the kont. It was Varahamihira who asf^erted that allhough the W 
vanus wtrr Mlecdias and their astronomy Inferior to IndLin, ihey miiAl 
U horio^rred like rishii m seers for Iiavlng origbaa^cd the science of 
astrology. He does not pay the Greeks any simOar ranplintuii for ihelr 
nccomplishmcuis in astronomy or niathematics-^ Speaking of the Sidd-^ 
hantas. he oJj.^er^'GS that the Paidita and the which were in¬ 

spired by European ireatises, were accurate, but the Hindu standard 
wviiffc, the Sufja Siddhant^^ wa^ more accurate. Imlced. the crcdil for 
ileveluping astrology is an exteii^on of astronomy fiiust ^o to the 
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Cfee^. Kv«d lluiu^b It h a pcipular pastLin« of tbe Indian pii^tboad^ 
no Ktrological don^dmtiom m found in any vi?dic, Buddhist, Of 
Jain tPTta ixiim the ChHgtkn am. During \ht petiocl immediaidy prior 
to the Christian era- howinrer, it Indians were named 

after stirSf for Instance ftriliaspaiiiTiiifii, friend of Brihaspati (Jupiter), 
But it TJrasmudi latcr> under the influanee of the Greeksp that boroacopic 
astrolrigy ^ned irnmense popularity’ to Zndia. 

The periocl of ancient Indian astronomy is considered to huve 

ended with Brahmagnpu* who was liom in and worked in U|jain, 
He wrote bis BrnbiTUi Siddhontit tn 628, imd the Kkunda^&ady&knt a 
prectjcal treatise on MtronotnicaJ cakubtions, in 664. He icj«tcd 
Aryabhata's dochrwe of the earfh''s Totation saying: the earth 

move a minute m a fir^na, then whence and by what route does k pro- 
ceed? IF it revive, why do not lofty ohjeccs fall?’' A1 Binuii, whilst crili- 
him fnt hi$ unjiiEl attack on Aryabkitai calls him the most 
accompUshed of Xndlan astronomers. He waa, like his predecessor nn 
excellent maihrmitktaii. 

By this timci Indian contributinns to astronomy Included the aokr 
system b which iht earth and the phincts move around the sun; the 
Idftiir mansions or Iht nakshatnist the precesidn nt the equboxes and 
the dctermbatlrm of its mte; the e^tahLishinent of the lunbalar year; 
the names of the week days; the calculation of the mean mtes of motfon 
of the planets (bhaganas) based on condTiued observations; the coo- 
struction of an astronomicat calendar on ii scientific basis; the spherical 
shape of the sun^ mooD, earth, and the other planets; the calcabtion 
of Che mean distances of the planeCa based on the theory ol equal linear 
ntolldu; the rotaCbn of the earth about its axis; the assumption of Inter- 
plnnctaiy' allmcllon in order lo expbin equllihritnnr and the meaxure^ 
merit of the position of the suHt ihe blitude of the place of observation^ 
and time, etc. with the hefp of the shadow of the gnomon.^^ 

Several other embeot astronomers: are known Co have flourished» such 
a^ IMh and Bboja. But it was not tmlO 1150 that the 
of Bhaskuracotya f Bhaakara) appeared, and after Bhaskam no appreci¬ 
able profrre^ In Indian aslronomy ii r^coitled, although some popuUr 
work^ were wnttfn. Changadevm fciundecf a ^ool In 12GS to carry on 
the work of hiA gnindfathert Bhoskam, but it was ahntt livecL It appears 
that Indian scholars de^’Otrd most of Iheir energies to expounding the 
andent traditions^ and, in maiked contrast to thrLr ancient counierpartSj 
were utiitifliumced by Persian iollueficcs 

According to Burgess, there was ^S-ery little astronomical boETowing 
between the Hindus and the Creeks , since in no case do the numeric 
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caJ data aiid results in iLc sysi™ of lift two f>f0plt3 exactly coms- 
pood™ Moreover! Ihe Hltitlus possessed an Importnnt body of 
astrononuciil knowledge no 1e£5 signifi cnrit I ban tbnt o f iii£ UeJIrntstic 
ostr<inomei^ long before ilsey camt into contncl with Greece itself or 
vdtb AlcxaTidrian science. But it would be untiatura] not to expect inlel- 
lecttm! stimulation on both sides and exchange of ideas during a period 
of close contact beiweco India and the Western world. Whilst the 
tradition of astronomy in India was ancient and independent, it cer¬ 
tainly reedved Impetus from Alexandflan ^lenoe. Tliore we, finlber- 
more, smne technical terms in both Greek and Indiaii astmnoniy which 
were borrowed from each other* For instance, iutx of Eiifopean astron¬ 
omy h from the Sanskrit borrowed through the Aralus; Greek 
f€pfon has become Hpin in San^ikrit^ dfk&m; tfi^ona. 

It is practically impossible to separate mathematici from astronomy 
during the period of Arab ascendancy, for almost every iTLaih 4 ?miitidim 
was also an astronoTner or an astrologer or both. In India, Tnathemalics 
was alM pursued in close connection with astronomy j heo-cei the astro 
ndmic^ works of Aryabhalu, Brahmagupta, and Bkaskara al^o carry 
important sections on arithmetic sad algebra. 

Recent research has led to a greater acceptance of the theory of Indian 
contribution to nutthematicSt a science far marc advanced in India than 
in any other nation of anticpiiiy% Both undent Indians and Greeks were 
extremely fond of rmthematics and both made importiLUt disroveriE, 
hut their outlooks were sooiewhai different.®* The Greeks devoted their 
attention Lo geometry, subordinating arithmetic^ algebra ^ and astronomy 
and looked ufmn magnitude not us number hut as length, whilst the 
Indians based ilieir matJiemattcs on numbers. They had a dear con¬ 
ception of abstract numberi as dktinct from the utmterlcal quantity 
of objects OF spatial cAtctision, which enahkd them to devdq> algebra 
and to make more cwnplicated cokuhtions than could the Greeks. 

Whilst rigorous logic and systfjmaik treatmenl arc the mitstitiwfing 
features of Greet geometnv boldness of conoeptioTii abslfactioii+ xym- 
boHsm, and inKenuity are the main features of [ndian mathmatica.^^ 
In India, as In Greece, science and philosophy inUnicted on each other. 
For r y a mple: the Greeks being fond of gconietty saw a symmetry in the 
universe, rend lu India, tbe conception of Attuyo, void or noihingness in 
Hindu and Buddhist philosopblea, sugiiestcd to Indian mathoMtldans 
I he power and ulJlity of symbols. The phih^phy of the void or 
Vflda urged that (he world wm neither real nor unreal, nor both nor 
neither. Bringing this metaphysical not ion into tJie realm of sekuce 
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nrtd giving this ci^ncirptEon a i’anrip ^ nnd a ^yrnUciL mmkt b« 

garcfed as ont of th^ greatest ev«tils in the hktory oi hunm though I 
,inf1 pTDgrcsj, indeed the ba^is of all scienlJflf: ciakitlatKijns TIht toniiepl 
of sunya or ^tro is not just a matheniatica! and sdimtirEC discovery, but 
Is deeply niolcd in all hmnehes of Indian ihom^ht, especially meta¬ 
physics and cosmolo^. Zero b Lhe truiisitkm poiat between opposites, 
it ^^mbollseea Ihe real haknee iKrlwern divergent li tran^ 

cends ah empiricoZ data, and yet it Is the basis of all empkieal dak. It 
h slmuhaneoiisly tlie All and the None. U was iFfiginiLlly conceived of 
a$ a symboT of Brahman or Nirvana^ exprc^;$ing the smti of all dbtinct 
tonnS. In thv third cenliny a.c., (he emtneDl inuthemutidan Bki^ara 
wrote a treatise dealing in great detail with the coticept of Nirvana^ 
The term sunya occurs in vedic literature and is used in Sanskrit liter¬ 
ature in ibe sense of bknh K insignihcanl or negltgihk (7uf-cAul, 

Lncjornplete and lc$$ (m&}. of the ancieni Indian 

mathcnuitkkns <te£tned zero lu the fi^um of two equal opposite 
quant Jikf,®** 

For a Iciig ti^u^ it was helievni in Europe that the symbol of /err* 
and the decimal of notation were of Amb origin, but it is now 

uidversally acknowledged that these passetl from India tbrougb the 
Arabs lo Furope.^' The numerals first appearet! lo Arabia in 830 and 
were wriuen in Arabic from right to left and. according to their posllion, 
counting from the rights iJiej- representerl unitSt lens, hundreds, thous- 
amis, c^c. Whenever the numlier lo be rcprft^cd lacked units* tens, or 
hiuutrcflsi a poinl was placed in tlie uppropruile place uf the "WTjtd/* 
which was the forcrunncT of I he modem zero. 

The rualijenuitica! Implicutkas of zero and infinity were never more 
than vajpjdy realized by the Greeks. Until the appearance of the 
liidtun system, the uatimis of anllqnity dtd their fuitdamenlaJ arith- 
meUcaJ opetation^ by using sjTnbok for writing nuinbcrs. Tliey did not 
use the zero symbol^ and their task wos thus estretndy tedious nnil 
liniit«L In Llie Tndkn notation, unUke that of any other anckni people, 
any number no mnller how Urge could lie ea.dly depressed. Irutesd 
of assigning a tystiiict symbol t« each ntimber, Indian mathematickn^ 
Intmriuccil a idttce^value notaiiun, which madt ll simple lo privjijce 
numbers of mdefinile length. The iotroductinn of She Indian s^lem led 
to remarkabte scientific pmgress firs! in malhemalics and then In the 
broad sphere of the esuict sciences, Most of the gteat discoveries and in¬ 
ventions of I be West vroulri have licen tmpo^ihle without a developed 
system of mathematics^ and this, in turn, u^outd have been tmpossible 
if Kumpean sckmic hud reimioctl saddkil with the unwieldy system of 
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Ronoj) numenits. **Tbt iiiikiir^wig. man wlin HrvLsed llie new ay^lent was 
from the world’s painl of view, aflet the SuddhA, the mujl Important son 
of India. His achieirnUTit , thoujth enisily taken for (tranttdp was the work 
of an analytical mind of the first order, and lie deserves much rnore 
iHincur lluiti he has so far received.”^ iTaise for the unknown scboliir 
tiitisl be imresen'efj, but would it have been, possible for anyone, how¬ 
ever itiKritimis, to aeliicve such hpiKhLs of analytical scholars}]ip wiihuul 
a sound tradition and a wifll'dfvdgped scboul of inathematica] IeaTniB(j? 
Even if there U only scattered ami fragmenUiry evidence, it mual be clear 
that to not only Rive rise to such theories but to sustain and trm<smlt 
them to other culttircs required a hij^hly Inlelligenl school of matbeittat- 
ical thought. Little is known of the development of Hindu nunhcTnatics, 
but the few manuscripts that are nvaibble bear ample testimony to the 
sophisticatioQ It had achieved by whatever route. 

Some schulara debtiilely date the oristns of hto (sunya), and possibly 
of place-value nutation, to as early as Co. 200 b,c. because reiemieje in 
sunya is found in the /’raiffllfl-CAawtfuA-Sulra cotnpowd at about that lime. 
There is ti}enerat BBreenicut that this system of aero and place-value 
riutattufl was tn Use in India in the fifth century aj>., and that the Syr¬ 
ians and the Trutochiacse lud come tu know of it by the end of the 
skth ceiitury. The old system of numeralion wjis still widely userl In 
Europe even as kte ns the fourteenth century; however^ no work on 
arithmetic using the old t^'stem. has been found in India. Tlie tlakfiiati 
Mtuasi-ript, aUnred to belong to the lourth century a,d„ Uijes the new 
sy.stem, piviny C'cneral solutions of Dumermis ninthemalical problems 
ml which other tests are sllcnl.=* The precise dale, howi-vcr, of this 
nutnuscript is uncertain, tin<[, unless the ilate of the Hakshali Mtinuscript 
h definitely settled, any ari^mnit ccmcemlng the antiquity of zero must 
remain tentative. However. Aryahhala, who wrote Aryiihkaliya la 400, 
and who had estracled square and cube rwila by the mellMKl in use 
today, must have either used a decimal notation with nine fiipjres plus 
a OHIO, or an alvjcus, where empty spaces represented the zero synibol,^" 

J. FillitMat. however, Ik-Iicvm ihat the zero wjjs either borrowed by 
the Indians throiigh Babylonian ofikials. or mtnre likely, ' was reinvented 
during the earliest centuries of the riirisUan era by the Tndlm scholnrs.” 
Hiiwr\‘er. he does t>ol qiiesiion that it was from India that the zero 
spread during the Middle .Ages to Asia and through the Arabs to 
Europe.** !t appears that the principle of local valtit was used in the 
Sexagesimal system found on Babylonian tablets dating from atK>ut 
1600 B.c, Bflbylonlim records from the centuries immediately preceding 
the Chriitian era contain a symbol for wro, which, however, was not 
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iis«I tn compuLflUoici. Bui India Ibe first country to u$e l1i« complete 
declDoa] system of placre-nolutiou. What the form for the 

WTO if, of enursfi, u mattrr of coujecliune:; the octual !cmti o! the irro 
fiymbol viirfcd from t^qh to region. 

ft TO pnobobly in !ht twelfth that Euro|Kuris !eamod this 

Indian ^'ston ihrough iht Arabs, Leotuwdo of PUa, also cMIcd Filjch 
nacd, an Itdian merchantp who iTubllsbed hh Liber Abbeti fn 1202, 
tsying the foundatimi of modem mat hematics in Europe, was educa ted 
in Barbary where be became acquainted with the so-called Arabic ntim* 
erals. Of all tiie methods of circulation, he found this to be the best. 

In algebra, too, the Indians made outsUndios and lastmi* cmitrlbu^ 
lions. It Is now commonly acceplcd that the Artite were not the dis- 
covercTSf but merety the transmitters of lU^bnt. Indians were the first 
to reco^ife ihe eilstence of absolutely negative fjuantities. They did- 
erentbted between positive and ne^tive quantities by attaching to the 
one the idea of “possession," and to the other the ideu of debts." The 
conception of opposite djtectkms on a line, as an faitetpffiifltiou of plus 
end miuiis qitanlllies, was ramilur to ibem. Being a science dealing 
with unknowm, dgebra could moke definite progress only when a 
proper symbolLun was de\-ised. The Indians, accupionwd to abstract 
tbintbtg^ evolved the appropriate lymbolbiiTt by using the letters of 
the alphabet to dsiole unknowns together with ariihinetkal signs nnrl 
suitable rules (or calculations. Once ilih symlwlism was devbed, ad¬ 
vance was rapid. Tn the fifth ceuttiryj fcir esginple^ Aryabhata could 
express large miTnberB by means of s>'ltobles, for Indian phonetidans 
had dedsetl a phonetic alphabet including fifteen vowels, twenty-five 
stO|^xd consonants, And eight other letter^. Indians evolved a sound 
system of extracting square and cube roots, wrote numeriail co-efficients 
and alRehreic equations, evolved the niles of franspottation of termi, 
classified eqtuillans according to degrtesj and soU*ed quadnttk atid iti- 
determinate equations. Indian contributions in the field of the theory 
of indeterminate eqiiatjons has been hailed as one of thetr greaie&t 
contnbutmiis to algebra.^ The Greeks* hampered hy their emphasis on 
geometry and the lack of proper symbolistn^ tackled mdetertnlnate 
equalioiu hut with much less success. In the seventh century^ Brahma¬ 
gupta (SOB^eO) was the first to discover the cocnplete Mlutkwi of the 
quadratic equation. His work was Furthered by Mahavira in the nlntb 
atnimy. In the twelfth eenttuy^ Bhaskara framed rules tor Sndhig 
permutations and combinations* and invented the fmetton form. The 
Aralis and later the Eurepeiins made great act^^ces in algebra, Imt up 
to the end of the eighteenth century tbb progress wns along iDdian 
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linea. Although modifietl, the present day algcbntk ^ymholistn remains 
Indian in all essentials. Accoidisg to Hanlid, algebra was reshy invented 
by the tndians^ ti algebra is ddined as the applicatiaa of arithmetical 
operations to both rational and irrational numbers of magnitudes. 
i^Both the form and the spirit of arithmetic and algebra of modem 
times arc essentially ladiarL”** 

Dlophablus of Alexandria (third ccnlurylf the first Cnrek algebraist 
and the father of algebra in Europe, may have gotten his inspiration 
from India. Whilst tltere Is no definite proof of tbb, U is sifflifirari t that 
his work Aritbynctica appeared quite suddenly, ran counter to all pre* 
sious mathematical trends, and was a far cry from pure Greek geome¬ 
try.** Without him, it has been said that there would have been no 
Creek science of algebra. He introduced the idea of on algebraic equa¬ 
tion expressed in algebraic symbols and his treatment fa purely aimlyti- 
col and completely divorced from geometrical methods, tn odditiem to 
inlrodudug various algebraic iymljQls. he also disooxTred new properties 
of numbets and solved many kinds of determinate and indeterminate 
equations. His system is very limifar to that of Indian algebra. Struik 
points out that the firsl general solution of indeterminate equations of 
the first degree, aa+by-c (a, b, c mtegurs), b found in Brahmagupta. 
It is therefore iocorrect to call linear ntdeterminate equations DiO' 
phantine equations. Furthemore, while Diophanius still accepted frac¬ 
tional solutions, the Hindus insisted on Integer solutions. They obn 
adviHiced lieyond Diophantus in admitting negative roots of equations.** 
That communicatHin of thought from India to Alexandria tUd take place 
b evident from the fact (hat certain pbUosophlcol and theological doc¬ 
trines—for example, those of the ilanlclutemu, Neqilalonfals, and 
Gnostics—show unmistakable resemblances to Indian teaching, and It 
fa difficuh not to suspect Indian inspiration behind Diophaatus’ work." 

WhOst Indians made their mark primiirily In algebra and arithmetic, 
tlie beginnings of their mathematics slraugcly enough are found in 
gcometiy, the field in which they were least prondent. The knowledge 
of geometry began In the vedlc age, and the earliest efxainples are found 
in the Solvasutras (the rules of tiie chord which form part of the V(*tlic 
Kalpasutras). This was largely a practical and empirical geometry, 
dealing with the erigencics of religious life and rituals, 

Vedic altars and sacrificial places were constructed according to strict 
geometricnl principles. The I'Vdf (altar) bod to he stacked In a geo¬ 
metrical form with sides in fixed proportions, and hrfcli altars had to 
combin* fixed dimensions with a fixed number of bricks. Again, the 
surface nreas wett so des)gii«l that altars could be increased in sute 
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viLbout change ^hape^ wliidi required coii:^Tderable geomclricAl ba- 
l^cDuity. Geometrical rules fotind la the thoreiorc, rck^e 

to the ctmBtTuction of squares m\d rettangfesg the rektioa of the diageuniJ 
lu the sides. equivaleiiE rarlaagleii and squares^ eqiiivalent circles and 
.^{LmreS| conversion of obloRjs^s into squares and vice versa, and the 
construction of squares equal to the sum or difference of two sqiaifK 
In such relations a prior knowledge of the f^thagorean tbeorenii thai 
the st^uare of the h^potjcnuse of a rigjit-angled triangle is equal to the 
flimi of squares of the other two sldM. ts diaclosed^ In tlicse treatises arc 
also ftRind a few interesting appro^dmatioiis hi terms of unit fmetions. 
The fractions ttued arc all unit f met ions and the esprc^slon yidds a result 
correct to five decimal pbiccif. The vedic Indians knew the ihchsutbUoii 
of the triangkj the parallclofiram, the rectangle, and ihc tectangukr 
parallelepiped. The consiant ratio between the circtumferencte aad the 
diameter of a drclt was known to ihe Indians later. They abo studied 
the mensuratioo of the ciTcki ik? cone, ihe spberOi and the pj'TaniJcb, 
li b curious, however^ that these geomemcai coimmctions which 
were remarkable for their Jigc do not occur la later Hindu works, which 
appear to Imvc disregardosl completely the niatheoiaLicfd results of the 
^uivAsutras, If the continuity oi tmdithm had been omiutaJoed and 
developed a$ in and hlesopotamb^ tlw slory of Indian gcoHielry 

might be diflerent, jAinism. however^ did ciKouragc mailicinflikal 

studies, and In its sacred books the value ir = %/ ^0 *3 found. 

Indkin atlainmenis in geometry lall short of those of the Greeks: 
Indians were maioiy fntercsted hi mensuration and pruclically Ignortsl 
giving definilionsj posiidateSp aaJoiit^, or slqjs of bgfcal reosoolog. The 
possibility^ htiwever. uJ the I'.reek mathnniLtkhin Hero of Alesandrin, 
who Nourished at about the begiaoing of the first ceniury n.Cij having 
been iatiucaccrl by the ^uhasuiraj cannot be ruled out* It Is also po^ihk 
that the Indian mathematiclsn, Brahmagupta, was familiar with Hero’s 
work, Whllii distimp-ibhiriR between approximate and e:ract areaSj 
he gives Heroes lormulo for Lbe area of a triangle as a function of the 
sides, V iup-^MP-hTTiF^ BnihniagopiH and laitr MabiivlrA, however, 
made a remarkable exlCTVFiaci of Hem's formula by ^ving 
y' (p-aj tp^b) (p-c) (p-dj as the area of a quadrilateral whose sides 
were a. b. c, d, and whose semipcriineier was p. In spite of the Greek 
!Urpffrioriiy in gennittry. it was Ari’abhatn who gave the usual modem 
a|^pm:f;Jmale Value of tt. The Gteeks put it as t = 22/7 wliereaa the 
fndliio Taalhcmattirbn ii b the ftiimi nf a frartbti ?r - 

= JJ416. Later mathcmallrians btinroved tbb vidue^ already 
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far tdorc accurate t}ian tbat of the Greeks, U) nine places of dedcaals. 
The cflrFcct value of r was cot known b Europe before Fcurbacb 
(142,}-61). 

Cooaitkrable work was done ih trigonometry, and Indians were 
familiar with some formulae not even known to the CfeeksH In 
VaratiBinihirB s PaiKhati^dhsittas. are found flotations for unit radius 
w - VTO. sin 30 = sin ISO = V I “ sin* Y = (sin 2Y) 2/4 + 
|f — sin (90'* — 2V)1 3/4, nod a tabic of twenty-four sines. The 
Greeks calculated in temts of chords and used the ratio of the chord of 
the circle to its diameter. Ptolemy's chords were reckoned on a dianirter 
of 130. By using the balf-chord and a niditis of 120, the Indians obtained 
a Tabic of sines directly. Every Indian tneatbe on astronomy contained 
a table of sines, and functions of the trigantsnctric sine were clearly 
known and applied. The roltowing formula given in the Suryo Siddkanta 
Ua. 400) 

sin (n -h 1) tl - sin o = 

, sin n £ 

sin s ^ — sm (ti — 1) $ - 2iS~ 

used for calculating the tables of sines was not known eilber to the 
Greeks or the .\ral)s.** The Sanskrit tenn jyo or jtva, a derivative from 
ttrdAajya or ardftafpja, half-chord or bow-string, became first /fha and 
then In Arabic and finally sinus in mediaeval Latin. 

Nothing like a true system of natural philosophy existed anujiigsi the 
ancient fwoples of Greece and India, although in tlwir wntinics many 
brilliant conceptions arc seen. Hindu physicists, however, made some 
comprehensive and ctHjrdinaied efforts to advance hypotheses nbout 
nature, matttf, and energy, although they were doscly linked with 
relisron and philosophy. The greatest weakness of Indian science, as 
dial of Greece, was its vision of physics as philosophy and not as 
medutulcs. Yet, it was an attitude which was not entirely unfruitfui. 
Natural philosophy as prefunded by the Indians conformed mainly to 
three qrstenw: (a) the Nynya-Vaiscsita, dealing principally with the 
met hod of science and ektKiraiing the toncepU of mechanics, physics, 
and ulicmistry; (b) the fiamkhya-Voga, which confined itself to the 
principles of cosmic evolution} and (c) Vedanta and other j^tems, 
which contributed liidc directly to the development of the physical 
science?. As early as the time of the Buddha, possibly even before him, 
the universe was classified by the elements, and most schools of thought 
believed that the elements, Other than ether, were atomic. The Nyayu* 
Vaisesika school of physicists especially proiwimded the atomic theory 
and 'Vlieved the single atom to be a mere point id space compleldy 
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wiUlPut ma^tude/' TJicy aba analywl Uw ^etwal properties of maitcTp 
aidi as elaslidlyi coheaofii topsictrablliiyj viscusityj fluidity» porosityi 
etc They ascrie^l that atoms caunol exist id an unconibinfd slnle, and 
they could not bdieve matter to be inJmile^ divmlble. The Jams re* 
garded tbe atoms not only as mflnltesimolr but also os etema] and 
ultimate^ Cmasvali Bnaly^Ecd in SQ the mutual attrajctiou or repulsion of 
Atouis in the lomuiiion of motecufes. 

The Samkhya system^ in attempting to explain the proasss ol cosmic 
evolution m a sdentlSc basis In rdatlon to energy as the prindplep 
may have foreshadowed Darwin in some ways^ although its ideas, em¬ 
bodied as they are tn cnetapfayska] Iju^uAge, ore not ea^ to corrdate 
wiih the modem sdentihe terminblogy of evolution. Almost e^'ery school 
i:oiicdved motion, bolh atomic and mokcuIaTi as under lying the pbysJcd 
phenomena of sounds Light, and beat. Motion was deflned somewhat as 
it h today, as the change ot position of m partide. Kal only molar and 
molecular motions were postulated hut also the subtle motions inside 
the atnms Uuptnselves. Both matter luid energy were known to be 
indestructible i and altbough conatant^ they were subject to changes In 
collooitioat with tUs iransronnaticm going or continu^yi Orabmagupta 
foreshAclowed Newton by decLaring that “nil things foU to the eartii 
by a law of nature, for ft is the nature of the earth to attract and k^ep 
things.^' But the law of graviuttion itsdf wm not ajiUcIpated. 

Grinat progress was ninde in Imlia in mineritlo^' and melallurgy. lire 
miniUR and extensh'e use of gotd^ silver^ and cc^^per was nnderlaken in 
the Indus V^alley in the third century n.c 1m the vedk period extensive 
use was made of copper, bronze, and brass fat bousehold utensils, 
w^capons^ and images for worship. Patanjoli^ writbR b the secoud 
century b.c, m his L&h^mUUt gives elubotate diredtons for many 
inetallurglc and chemical processes, esjiecially the preparation of metallic 
sails, aDoys, and amalgams^ and the extraction, purifleatioD, and assay¬ 
ing of metals. The dbcovcjy of iiqua regia (a mixture of nitric and 
hydrochloric add to dissolve gold otnd platbum) b ascribed to hmt, 
Numerous spedmetK of weapons made of iron have been excavated. 
probal>ly belonging to tie fourth cenUiry n.c. Iron damps and tbe iron 
stag found at the Bodhgzya tcmplr pcpint lo the knowledge of the process 
of manufacturmg bon as early as the third century a.c. The fommis 
biHi piltni in Udhi belonging to ibe fourth-fifth century a.d. is a 
metallurgical wonder This huge wrought iron pniar, 24 feet In heigbtp 
16.4 inches in dbmrti? at the hottmi, and 6tons In weight has stood 
exposed to tropical sun and rain for fifteen hundred years, but does not 
show tbe least sifm of rusting or corrorion. 
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The Pcriplui mentions that m the fcl century AJ), lodiad irtin 
and stee! were being exported to Aftij^ and Ethiopia, lodkn melal- 
luigists were well known for tbeir ability to extract metal From ore and 
their cast product^ were highly valued by the Roman^^ Egypt lnnjs , and 
Arabs^ Thdr in temperlEng steely Lhe semi ol manufaciutiag Ihe 
schcalled '^Dacta^us was well knnwn.^* Although no denniie 

judgement can be readied until rigorous metullurgica] analy^si^ Im been 
made of the damascened’'^ swords found throughout Eurasia, Edouard 
Salin, an authorit}* on the mfitaUurgy oF early medCaeval Imagswnrds^ 
suggests that “the marvellously shflftll twbtlng and fagoting of thin rods 
of stee! and iron of different qualities that pnxluced the laminated 
Metwin^ian blades was inspired by Indian Wootz stod- which achieved 
sttnilor results by crystalli^tion.^"^^ Perslajis coiiiddered Todian $words 
to be the best, and the phrase^ Jaufobi kmd, literally meaning ''Indian 
answer/* meant cut with the sword made of Indian steeL" That the 
art of metallurgy was highly developed Jn andent India Ls further 
reaffinnefl by the fact that ihe Gypsies^ who originated m India, are 
highly skilled craftsmeni and it has been suggested that the art of the 
forge may have been transmitted to Europe through Gypsks. Steel was 
manuFattured in ancient India, and il was being exported to China at 
least by the fifth century ajj. That the Arabs also imported sted from 
India Is testified to by Al Kindi, who -wnytt in the ninth century.** 
Corresponding priigre^ was made in the allied branches of sdntre, 
For example botany^ plant patholog>^ and soology. Indian achievements 
in chemistry had some influeiKe on Ihe Arabs and the Chinese^ although 
in India, as elsewhere^ chemistry clid not t^n as a branch of lienee tn 
Its own right, fn the beginning, perhaps^ it was putt alchemy^ concerning 
itseil with the transmutation of baser metals biCo go!d« But it soon 
became oilied with medidne, metallurgy and the industrial atts^ The 
earliest evicknae of chemical knowledge In India is tn pointed pottery 
traced to the Indus Valley periotL Chemical knowledge later become an 
odhereni of the Tanirit cult. Herbs and plants with active heaJlng 
properties were deihed, Ihe Juke of the lama plant. For fnslance, was 
supposed to confer immortallLy; even tn fbe Rig Vfdn it is described as 
(tmriia (Greek atobrosta) , gi^^g Immortality to gods and healiii to side 
mcnr In Stfmarusfi the dawn of Hindu alchemy i3 tioced. Bui it was 
during the Tontrk i^eriod that the practice of alchemy reached Its 
highest development In India.^^ Nogarjuua, the reputed author of the 
renowned Tautric treatise Rasarotna^ara^ stands pre-eminent among the 
Indian aldiritilsts.*^ Hr is also said lo have written a treatise on metal¬ 
lurgy. 
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Dunnjf I hr jxsiaDvcilii! pcriixl^ wlie ri iIh? mrrlirja] system oi India 
rationalized, Indian chemists devoted tbdr attention to making medicines 
and drugs, By ihe ^hih cciRuty^ they hafi succeedefl in proifiicmi* ainny 
important alkalis Ijoth for internal and culernal use, addjs, 

and metallic jialls Uy processes of calcination, distillation, sublimatton, 
and fixing^ descrihet! in Rft^^iiratva-Savmccaya, a valuatile 
medko-chemicnl work, ^^f^dl^:inK were classified into two types: one 
lirumoiing lonj^evity^ health, anil strength, and the other curing disease. 

Even in technology' Indian contrihulions to world civill^iilion were 
signifitani. The spinMtig wheel k an Indian invention, and, apart from 
Its economic signtfiesnee in reducijig the cost of te-vtilfs^ is one of the 
first examples of tiie helt-trattsmij^ion of poweri The siirru]>, certainly 
the big-toe stinup, is of second century b,c, Indian origin, llie ancient 
liluw-gun which shot ^al| arrows or iron pellets, may well 

have been a forerunner of the ulr-gun which is supfiosed to have been 
invented by the Europeans In the sixteenth century, 

♦More im|x»rmiit. howin^er^ is I be fact that India supplied the concept 
of perpetual motion to Kuropcan thinking ahoul mechanical perwef- 
Thc ori^tln of this concept heu been traced to Ehaskara^ and il waa 
taken to Europe by the Arabs where It not only helped European 
engineers to generaliKc thdr coiicc[)t of mechanical powers but also 
provoked a process of thinking by analogy' that profoundly innuenced 
Western scleutilic viewis,** The Indian idea of peq^ltml motion is in 
accordance wlib the HiuElu belief in rhr cyxlical and self-renewing naliirr 
of all things. 

The ancient Indbn^ were very^ interested in preserving life and earing 
for the body. Consequently tnedjtal science. Including surgery^ develo|5ed 
in India as early^ as the Indus Valley period and was widely studied and 
practiced. Indian medicine w'us called ^iy«/ Vfda atifi is pmclteed even 
today; In fact, in recent years it has been jrroivinp in popularity and is 
being harmQojjEed with modem medical knowledge and lechttiqUES+** 
Whilst some sdentista dlsregurd Ayun^ic medicine as a rdic of an 
antiquated past, others defend ii with an overemphasized patriotic 
fervour m a fufly rruiture system of meditlne< Both are partisan views 
with only partial validity at best. ,4t Its height^ however, Indian merlicine 
was excepEionafly advanced and gave evidence of a rational, seientihe 
spirit unparalleled by other civilbmtions. Indeedt of all the natural 
sciences of aodenl India, medicine was the most imprrrtatiL It was 
clnsely connected with the ^amkhya anti \'abesika physics and was 
probably the l)asls of the tojE'kal specnlations sulisiiiquently codihed In 
the Xyiiya^utrcta** 
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Tht or medical science in [ndia have been iraced to the 

firofidency of llie Indus Valley peoptc in lown-planninB^ satiilationi 
and hygiene. Reprcscntiiuj the oldest surviving cx;uiiples of ^orw^- 
planningf Ihe Indu.s cities had haths, lavatories, drainsT Fresh water 
tankf^ and iTiterior coiiriyarfls. The main drains were dcarefl by lifjirt" 
litrge, specially made bnck toanholc eoversi and the whole coTicc|Stfon 
indicates a remarkable cooeern for public health. In the vtdic hymn^i 
especially in the Atkurva l/"edu> we find the healing art alonj^ wdth the 
l>dicf rn demons of disease and magical ritiiaU and remedial imzantatfons 
lo entice evi! spirits away from the patieotaJ^ In these tests, howe^tr, 
references lo anatomy, eaibryology. and hygiene arc found as well as 
references lo a great many diseases ajid plants with nicdklnal properties. 

mediefne. In common with Uial of other ancicnl pcoplefi, wa.s 
primarily tmgiro-rcligious, tn Europe^ as in various nthcr areas- even as 
Eate as the fif{eentli .tnd sbetetmth centitries, disease was looked Opnn as 
a punishment fT™i God, ttnd llircut^ was scjitghl through priests raiher 
I ban professional medicine* 

\"edic Indians classified diseases by their raajof symptoms, i-uch as 
f>ainj emaciution^ and fever^ wilhouT seriously examining the possible 
relaiionships between associated symptoms. They seldam investigated 
the pathogenic raitses of the diseases. Remedies were generally based on 
pbnts, Incantations, and pracUccs of mlmrtir rnagk. WJtilst there is no 
marked difference bet worm diseases and demons in vedic mtdicioe^ and 
m sense! of diagnosb in the accepittl sense of the term, there are Ire- 
ijiient indications of cmpirictHrariotisI efemeiils. Thus, m-sgical attributes 
anil pfsctlcal knfmdedge were intenniafCd- The vedk Indians ctosely 
studied tlic human Inxly and its struclure us is evidenced by the rich¬ 
ness of anatomical terminology tn vedic SaiiskriL 

During the period of the rise of Buddhism in India, great progress 
was made in medicine. Jivaka^ a ccmlemporaiy' of the Buddha, is 
credited with utimerDOj. and woiKierful cures, espcdally for cliildren. 
Tndlaji kings loutided hospitals and appcurited physician.^ for both 
men and animals. The Lanonkal wurk?^ of tile Buddhists coutitln n 
number of tuetlkal stateineuts. and ratanjafi s reference to 
.^|ieak$ for the dcvtlopmcnl of meflicai science tn the centuries preceding 
Ihe Christian era. The famous Buddhist university at Xahinda during 
the seventh century comfortably accommodated ten thousand students in 
philosophy and medicine- The principal doctrines of the Vedas later 
formed the gcnml faasiis of Indian cia 5 Flcal niedscinp. .^lywr Vrda jj the 
principle s^jurce for texis commnnly used durini!: the first centuries of 
the Chrbtr?iii rni. hut only a few wurts of this h^ve survived.^" 
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Tbe foLif principal ancunt autborititt are CJuunka ffirst-second 
centuries a,d,), Susruta (sixth ceatury a.c. to Tourth century a.d.), 
V'^agblmla (fo* 600 and Atreya (sixth century b,c.). These dales 
are conirowrsiat and these are conservative esUmates- None of the 
texts {principally the Samhitas) prod tired during thi< p^nod npresmts 
an initial effort at systematic descriptiem of medical sdenw; indeed, 
an clearly point to an existing tradition and confine their attention to 
coUccting the known facts and disseminating the knowledge gained. 
They are edited mnmials rather than works of individual scholars. 
George Sarton accepts A, F. Rudolf Hoemie's dating of Susruta and 
Atrcya, as the sixth centiny Filliozat, having analysed the evidence 
In some detail, suggests that Swrrirfa Samkita is a work of the last 
centuries before the Christian era, and ihal Cktuaha Samkita could be 
slightly anterior to the ChrUtian era.*® The medical works of Vagbbata, 
of which the Aihtanj>aktdaya Samkita Is Iwsl known, also probably 
appeared in the late classical period, 

Atreya, a physician, taught ai the Kasi (Benares) Universiiy, and 
his younger contsnporary Susruta, a surgeon, at Taksasila (TaxDa) 
UuivcisJiy, Charaha was a physician living at the court of Kanishka, and 
Was looked upon as the spokesman for and editor of Ayniveta a disciple 
of Atrcya. PiUJg^ai is of the opinion, therefore, that the famous system 
of medicine known after Cbaroka really belongs to Atrcya, a contempo- 
raiy of the Buddha. Sumita transmitted the doctrine attributed to 
Divodasa. King ol Bonaras and tncamatioa of Dhanvantori, the mythical 
holder of amrita, the liquid of Immortality. Like Charaka i'ewkf/a, Sor- 
rma Samkita is based tm ancient (raditians and source. These Sam Wins 
are didactic texts in prose and verse of varied metres, and “are the prod¬ 
ucts of a fufly evolved system which resembles those of Hippocrates and 
Galen in some respects, and in others had developed beyond them,”** 

1 he crfiitfve period of ancient Indinn medieme closed with die Samhitas 
of Caraka and Stisrula, and they have renoained the standard works of 
Indian medidne and surgery rcspeciisTly. Later medical writers either 
jmfuted or elaborated on them. The most important tests which 
augmnitcd the Samhitas were the Yoiosalaka and the Amrtakridaya, 
The farmer is a medical conipendiiun and was very popular and used 
wildly at the lime, having b«n transiated into other Asian, lajiguages. 
It is eoiuidted in Ceylon even to this day, IhdJan tradition assigns this 
work to the Buddhist patriarch Xagarjuna, hut this is doubtful. The 
Amriakfidaya b a lengthy medical treatise in four sections and it has 
survived only in its Tibetan translation. Todian tnedidne, it would 
appear, progressed rapidly during tbe vedic and Buddhist periods, and, 
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aher ti periixl of ratjunalmtEont and cBuliotis 

came aJmi:ks;t to a 5tand^ti11 in the Middle Ages, 

Aidipugh bailed on cvfierience and dU5emiUon» the doctrrtics of 
Ayur Veda arc not etnpirEcal. A peculiar reflecliDii of the genemi fheoi:? 
of Lht Samkhya in its merficaJ concepifoBs can be seen as well as an 
enumeration of the etements Ipancaifkatai) which constitute the launerlat 
content of the universe. The human body., the seal of conscinusness 
{cHumi}r 15 also composed of ihese dements, 01 these five, space and 
earLh—w hich crimspotid to mpnic cavUief and firm tL^e —^ ineri, 
and the remaining three are active substances. Wind, fire^ and water 
act in the h«ly in the form of breath {v^yu) Iixatenf below the nevelj 
bOe (^jVfei) iDcated between the navel and the heart: and mnais or 
phlcgTR or rfe^Aw^tff) located ahdve the heart. These three de^ 

ments coimted both ns constitutinLs and ns morbid dements 

and the doctrine is knownp therefore, os either indkaiu or 
tridQjkit, It b the basis of Ayurvedic diagnosis therapeutics. ttealLh 
consists of a oorniai quantitaLivE rdalionship hetweco the^^ primary 
constituents^ aind if there is oji imbaLi^ce^ diseaser or 

Horology was higlily developed ^nd were classified in ihnas 

ways: according li> the ttiaio orgaok dement responsSljle for them, 
according lo their anatomient sltuatioii, and according to the nature 
of the major sy^mplonis. Susrula paid a good deal of at tention to observ¬ 
ing the symptoms of diseases. 

An^Etomy was also studied in this period in Indio. The v'cdic hymns 
refer not only to the hcari, luiiES, stotnach, Lntestiiies, and kidney's bill 
also lo imaginnry^ constilUientB of Uir human body, for e-Tjunple, o/ffs 
(energy) and raia (vita! fluid). In the evolution of Indko anatomy, 
facts and djita concerning the hynmn body were accumulated and 
laticKiaHzcd into various schoctls of flnat€mi[:id thotighl, cbkf of which 
were the schools of Caraka and Susruta. In their Samhita^ they deuL 
with embryolc^ and hbtotogy in addition to anatomy proper. The tolal 
niunber of muscles In the body is 513, sind the ancient Hindus descrif^ 
SOO muscle:;—400 in the excremilles, dfi in the trunk, and 34 m the area 
above the cellarbooe—and ihey wtre familiar with ligameiits, sulurf:!^ 
lymphatics, i^rve pies uses, fascia, adipose tissues, vascular tissue^ and 
the mucous membmne of the digest we oinal Hindu anatomy intlMded 
some fanciful numerations of the parts of the hody, such its 3hD hones, 
S(M ligamentsH 300 VcInSi 500 musdeSt and 7 layers oI skin, Ii must, 
however, be pointed out that the Hindus ^Ttulaied these figures by 
including as separate bones the teeth, oafls, cartCnges, and promlnetii 
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parts (if hunts now koown as "processes" or "protuberances/* Whilst 
there were major ftups and errors in their knnwiedfte of anatotnyp it was 
surprisingly accurate for the a^'c. 

The formation and (levelupmtnl of the embryo was a subject of con¬ 
siderable speculatian and controversy in the vurious schoob of medicine. 
The question of prenatal inHuence. which is liein^ ^iven increasingly 
serious coTisideration liy Wisiem physicians, was intensively sltidi«I 
by Hindu doctor.^. They prescribed UetaneiJ rules for the cane of 
especiant mothers, who were to he given a pleasanl environment, kept 
away frnni excitement, and given nfipetixing food in itioderale quantities. 

As early as the vedic period, fiithans poesseswJ Considerable knowl¬ 
edge of physiology. The vedic term has lieen likened to the 
humours' of ancient Greek medicine. Phystolagioal processes were 
reitaided as having counterparts in nature at large, such as bile acting 
)n the human tioHy much ns fire acts tin water. The prime mover of life 
was the breath ipruna) which was only a manifestation of the wind, 
the moving force of (he universe. Vedic pby.'iiulogy was a highly de¬ 
veloped pneumatic doctrine, ba.wd on the belief that tnulltplc breaths 
drculate inside the organism through a system of internol mnaU These 
breaths were given distinct names^ anti this vedic concept became 
fimilamental in Indian cbutslcal medicine. However, the pathologitaT 
tloctrine nf the trldosha, which included the notion of breath, did not 
appear os such in the vedic Samhitas, Breath not only governed rspira- 
Uon but ail the other physiological proccfises as well, "Ancient India 
was familiar with a pneumatistic theory by which all human activities, 
both bodily and mental, and oil natiini! activities as Ki'eJl, were attributed 
to the play of pufls of air originating in the wiful, the universal driving 
power.*’«> .Although thU doctrine was nul codified and expounded until 
lets', all fis essential dements were present in vedic texts, even to the 
assigning of technical names. These and other Indian tests belonging 
to the period between 1000 and 300 d.c. refer to the concept that bile 
iS of an igneous nature and lo the tlieory concerning (he pari played 
by the pituitary gland which nepresenis the aqueous clemcfil. The basic 
doctrine, upon which subsequent Indian medical science vm based, hefd 
(hat the breath, the bile, and (lie piiuilary gland becorne the three 
associated factors. Some scholam suggest that Indian physiology was 
more conipnehetudve. and it is a misiake to lielievo that it consisted only 
of the (lidhaio or vital Rutdii of the body. It is to this misiaken belief 

t the ney.Tect of the study of Indian medicine is mainly attributed.^* 
Thv theory, howevw, was far more profound, and also more ancient, 
than that of the Greeks. I'jJlloMt points out that the breath of life 
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circulating In other parL» of the Ixxly a coniinon notion in ancient 
timir^ but noi^hcre were Its technical dcUiELs so pr^i^ly lifted md 
S:>stcmali2ed.^^ 

There arc striking parallels between the ancient Greek and Indian 
5iy.stcm5 of niedjcine+ and tiecause of this many writers have 

ijugge^ted that the Grcelcs inpuenced Indian medldne. The possibility 
of mutual Enfiiience ainnot be ruled out, but it should be renii'mlnsreti 
that whilst Hindu writers acknowledged theit debt to (keek astronofiiy, 
they made no referciide to foreign innuences in medicine^ N<k' c!o Hindu 
medical classics^ as pointed out by William Jones^ ton tain a single 
technical term which points to a foreign origin. On the contrary^, 
Hippocratic docldne-s such as the emphasis on prognosis^ on direction 
to physictans, and on diet and regimen in preference to niedicincs. the 
doctrine cf the four hunionrs and crniccptlon of the Influence of seasons 
on their fluetnations and on dietetics^ Lhi' quoiidjan, tertian, and quarton 
fever, and several others, E>ear too dose a similarity to anlenor Indian 
practices to be coincidental.” HipfMKrales {fa. 460 n.c), w^ho liis- 
socintetl iriediclnc fmm superslition, yy^stematbjcd Lbc empirical knowl¬ 
edge then avail Libkf and founded iniJuctlve and positive medicine, was 
corlalnly fatniiiac with Indian dTUgs such as pepper, ginger, and 
cardiimoTn. Whilst Hippocrates was laying I he foundations of Greek 
medicine. Indian medicine was already a well-developed system^ with 
an cstensive phamiacopoeia oehI intneate surgical operations. Hip- 
iwrates^ treati^ On refers U^ dUeases as processes In nalure 

in almost llie same way as did thn schiKiI i^f Atreya and the vtiik te?sts 
nil winds and organic breaths. Whilst the genera) agreemeni between 
these doctrtnt^ of HipfHxratcs and those of Indian pnetimatism is 
unmisuken, and whilst there are recognijtable similarities m details of 
luithogenic repnesentatiptiSp differences do occur. For instance, whilst 
On &ttalks e.^plains epidemics through ^pots introduced m the body by 
tnbaied air, the tndian tenets coniaiti nothing ^imilar^ If there w'js any 
borrowinjj; from India, ^'il has been In the shape of K^neral idea^ aiif] 
It lias been of an (rniim pari of the Grwk medienJ text rather than lhat 
of ihff author of the tnanual On JircatAs acting alone,Tti explaining 
the similarity between llie Greek ami Hindu t radii ions, Sarlon admits 
the po^lbllity of mutual influence but dtjca not exclude independent 
thought on facts of common espcrience.®" 

SSImifar nnalogie^t are also noted between Indian pathology and 
llato^s theory;, ax developtd in the Timatus, which U practically identic 
cal with the Indian dnclrlne of the tridosha. and cites ihe same three 
elemuntA—air, fife, and ivaler^ ur Lirpath^ idle and mucus. Whilsl FLito's 
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fixpositjan is ejimticly mdim^taiyi his cl&$si£catiw of diseases into 
three groups—those caused by the disequilibriirm of the elements^ and 
EiiCk^ <Iuc to phlegm and bile—is much id acjcard with the classical 
[iidiao dotiiine. Whilst elements ai the docuine of the rijn^riij may be 
Found scattered In various lentS;, uo Greek text hai been found 

which grouped Ihein In the same manner as Plata did. In coziDast, ‘^only 
in Indian doctrine is fitund in the foim of a reedved doctrine a palbogmy 
similar Lo that of Plalo.^^“ Plalo's theory of phlegm is quite simihir 
to that of llie sleshman of Indbn medical men* Plato's coDception of bile^ 
its **bol and Jkiui'd'' naturet agrees fully with the old vedic idea of the 
igneous nature of biie^ Ewn sueb notions as haemorrhagic diseases caused 
by an eruption of the bile tnlo the blood are comiDon to Plato and the 
.Jyifr Pfdtf. The btcnnitteoi fevm enumerated by Plato were also 
knqwTj to the authors of the At/uttpn although ihdi' causes were 
explained differently* 

Despile these diflereneeis, the case for Iniikn tnlTuence on Platons 
floctrinc is somewhat strength^ed when it ts recalled that riato"^ belief 
in incteinf>.^ycbosb and his theory^ of ideas are also closely paralld to 
Indian philosophical doctrines. As the Indian doctrines preceded Plato, 
Greek influence on India must be ruled out. Moreover^ aUhougb Plato 
does not menricn his sources, his doctrine is chaser to the Indian than 
any conlcmporary Greek schoob 

That the Greets were aware of and esteemed [ndian medkine bs 
supported by conlmporaTy Greet wri rings. Arrhut in cfescrihiog 
Alexander's Indian expedition, points out that Greek phyricLms bad 
no cure for makebife hut the Indians liad. ConsequeiitJyj Alexandcfr 
gathered a body of skfirti] rndmn phyricians to altimd him and his men. 
Another Greeks NearchoSj also bears tesrimony lo the skill of Hindu 
phyricians in toxicology. It is certain that at the time of Alexander 
Hindu physicians and surgeons were considered superior to ii^rv^ of 
the Greets, even by the Greeks Iheuisdvef.**' Citing Megastbene^ 
Strabo say^ that ^“there ts a dass of phy^danis aninng the Indians^ who 
rely Tnost <m diet and rcghttEii and neocl nn internal a^iplicatjoa^ hatnng 
a great distrust of the effects of more powerful modes of ircatment.'''^ 

Indian medical knowfedgej although considerable, was in many 
TcApccts unperfectn fndfans realized the imporUince of the spinal cord 
and knew of the netYotis ^tom but did not understand them fufly. 
Even though they understood the functions of the heart, their idnos 
about its structure were mdiinmtary. Lnus Aristotle, Indian doctors 
held the mistaken coiiceptloD that the heart was the seat of intelligence 
and ihc organ of consciousness, aJibuugb some scbolani dispute this on 
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liw }^ruuiid< of I lie dLstjaciiun beti^etjj mana and hrduy^t two wortis 
tmnsijileil as hfart hiiL having dlfTtrent connotatiDO^ (d San^rft. Tlie 
Tflclmns^ hmine^ er, knew limt the hieari rereive$ itapure bloody sends it ta 
the Iiver» where it purified and then rctiimpti to the heiirl. The sensory 
and motor nerves were heJieved to ascend to and descend from the bean. 
Later, howewr^ this tniscorLception wa* corrected. Like Galen, the 
Greet scienHst of the second century, the Tantrists Vogi^ts in 
India came to know the real Importance of the brain and the $pfrtaJ 
cordt in fact, the Tan trie mystical text Shh^ Samhita deacribes ihc 
nenous sj-aiem mone acctimiely than medical treatises. I’tidian sdeniists 
made v^lunlde obsenralinna on the senses and sen^perccpllon but thoif 
knciw1ed^& of brain functlona was liir^ked. They knew [he digestive sjra- 
ittn gnd its fluids well and descrilied its processes clearJy, 

Giacroscs were made from symptoms and calculations of the vital 
etementa invoTviKh Dia^mosUc melhods w^cre highly advanced, and 
Susrutn divided U20 diseases into natural" and "super-mlpral,” 
taught palpation and auscultatinn of thr hearty lung^^ and womb, and 
advocated the inspecliaii and use ol the special senses,*^ He also gives a 
very recognizable description of malarial fever, which b attributed to 
rnosqultncd. A favourite metbod of diagnosis was urinalysis. Feeling the 
pulse studied with scrupulous care and thoroughness, and Hindu 
phygiciatis achlevied e?i;ceptiona1 competence in the use of palpation lone 
fiofore Prayagoras of Qis, who Is crcdiled In the West as the first 
physician to teach the value of the pidse in dlagncKis. 

Whtliit notions of hygltfne were nuiinly l>asef! m pbysiolagicat lli«irirs> 
troatnient was based on oltservalloci. Proper diet and teglmen were care¬ 
fully detailed and the use of drugs was subordinated to diets, baths, 
encniata, emetics, inhalations;, urethml anil vaginaJ ln|ections, 

luid hlood-ieltlng by leeches or enpS- 5oTue scholars such as Garrison 
have inlerpretpif a pii^sage fn Dhiinvontarrs Sactrya as indicative of 
Hindu knowledge of vacrinatm as early as 5S0; this was pot known in 
Fiirnpe until the eighteenth centut}*.^ EssenLisl diabetes menitns was 
recognised as m-idhiiinpha (or *^honey-iiiine”> and its usual symptoms 
of thirst, foul breath, and Ungiior were known, 

IndUn surgery' {^a/ya)^ was well advanced for The times. It is fre¬ 
quently mentioTied in the Mnkdhk^r^ta That surgeons regukrly ac- 
comiianled the army. By ihe second cenTiiry. surgery had become a welU 
developed art and was regarded as. the mo^t imp^mnt branch of 
tnedlcine. The metJvxIs of dissection, however* were too imperfect to give 
any accurate knowledge of the intemaf orpians and of the vascular syilein 
of tbc body. Knowledge of the human body remained primitive In 
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ujiciVnt IttdLi^ as ba cilicr LDiit^itipurar)' dvilizatEafis, whffc ittuiiomy 
and physiology Jag^tfd LdiLnci clinical practite. Prie^lly JiifluefKf con* 
ru5^ thL^ and *'ihe coficfpts of aniiiomy w^ert wdrd and wondirfFul/"^^ 
The Indian sun^ns triid^aA-ourod m makf up fof t|i<?ir lack of pneie^e 
knowledge of anatomy by the ccutiCept of (a tniuma is a junction 

or rneeting place of five iirjjanic slmctures—lijpsmenUf, hlfiml A'essebh 
muscles, bones^ and jomis). There were 107 marmns in all dmded into 
live grOEips on the basb of Ihe seriuiLsness of injury'. 

This E:Qni:q)t made possible efTident study ol regional anatomy. As 
eifly ^ the third century ».Cp there were hc^lLaU in Indb ansi the 
numerous rock mKxiptioas of Asoka testify to Lhe popnlarization of 
medical treatmenl uf men and animah. ^ur^ery ifourlsheil In these 
h<ispitab several cenUiries prior to the ChristLan era Indian stirgeons 
had attained consideralile expertise in extracting the ilead foelns* re¬ 
covering rorcign bodies from body iissues^ and ife^ninu differeni kinds 
of inflauimaLion. Their cataract opera Lions attracted wide altenlion 
and their mode of cotichine cataracts has sunived to the present day. 
The arl of cutting and ?etiing bones had reached a high degree of skilb 
as had plastic surgery. They treated fraettires and disIocatlcuiB with a 
^lecial splint made of willies of bamboUj which was subsequenity 
adf)pted in the British army as the ‘^patejiL ratt^ cane splint/^® Indian 
surgeons were expert at the repair of no-^ea, ears; and lips; and it was 
from Ihrin that the army suqreons of Ihe East India Company leamHl 
the art of rhinoptasly (which means turning dowTt a Rap of the skin 
of the forehead to repair unsightly nose defects). 

Susruia describes a surgical lechnique of disseetbg organs, after 
they have begun to disintegrate bi water, which make? him a forerunner 
of Liicaiicliiet ^ho Introduced hydrolomy In the nineteenth cctuurj'. 
SusTula, marred sc^ew^hal by excessive scholasticism and classification!;^ 
describes many surgical operaiions—hernla. cataract, lilhotomy, 
caesarian section—and afxiEjt 12 J surgioil instruments—scalpels. lancetSj 
«tws^ sd^rSj needles, hnoks, probes, detectors, forceps, and syringes—all 
of which belong lo modem surgical practice* These instruments were 
properly handff?d and carefiiby prepared according to clalkirate rules. 
The STorilizaUon of the wound by rumfgatk>ii Is one of the earliest known 
exam^cs of antiseptic surgery. Three surgical mrthiMis were prescfil>«l: 
mstnimeuts, catisUcr ^nd cautery (tfgnj Aarfuan), but as a rule the 
Indians believed in hdpiog nature lo effect a cure, ralhcr than in 
resorting to timstc violent methneis. 

In certain coses they employed anesthetics^ even at a very early 
dale.*^ InsensihtJIty to pain was produced by the use of medical liquors, 
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ISk^ bdlijcloiirkn, and IikdlaJi hemp Uantmtiis wdha). The one 
C}p<!T;^tive prucess the Hindus did nol know vra? ligaturing—the meilsod 
of tvitig Iht end of a Idtu^d vessel. Whilst sfciUiilly anipuhaUiig lifnbSi 
ihry theckefi hskcnKirrhaRe by canterion, Imiling oil, nr pressure, 
More than a ihousand yeor^ nrinr to Oliver Wendell Holmes'' ^wandering 
friar" they ' cut for sione/' The Indians even mtrodijced a specbl 
mrtliod of tyinc inttsiinal woimds. Since normal sutures caused I he 
inteslinrs to hwame cnnsLriclcd. Lbc>^ joined the ilp3 01 the woimd 
and had them bitten by lar^e .ujts- l-aler the l>ody of the ant was cut 
off, leaving behiml the mandibles as clamps whith were acceptable to 
the btnnan ! 0 ^rni_ The abdominal wall was closed by ordinary iRUlUTfs. 
The Arabs Latef adopted this s^Tslem aiwJ passed ji on to the West, ft 
survivies to ihis day. esfiecinlly on the SsotnaJi coiwt 
The Indians were particularly adept in teaching surgery'. Having 
rcaltKied the value of rapids dexterous incision in npetations without 
anfslhesia. they required the sitidents to begin by pr.Tcticing on plants. 
The holh>w stall^s of wnier-lilics. or ihe veins of larEe leaves^ nr the 
bloud vessels of dead animals, were punctured and lanced. Sob fruits 
or leather hags filled with w-aier were incised ot lapped as training 
for i^matians on hydrncele or any other disorder ol a hollow c 4 wty, 
Fresh hides of atiimals or dead Irtwiies. were used in the demonsIrattnn 
of scarification and bleeding. Flexible mndeb of the human body were 
used for praclice in bandaging. The use of the prolic was practiced mi 
hollow bamboos. In training students in this way the Indians were the 
pioneers of many recenl teaching techniques in experimental surgery" 
The andrnt Indians undoubtedly excelled all other nations of their 
time 111 operative surgery. Their concern for phv'sical health and their 
achievemcirt^ in medidne must confuse the image of India as a land 
of pure metajibysics and other world llness. Vet. It may well have been 
this very Hindu attitude towards life* their veiy theoiy of naturCr 
which let! to their success in medicine Thi*y did nut hxil? upon the 
universe as a mere forluitou!i concourse of atoms, nr a piix/Hng 
labyrinth of purposeless acttvitits and inactivltie^^K but as a cosmoji 
capable of condslent explanalion, an wdered sequence of cause and 
effect, a miEhty whole of which bunrtan bein^.^ were Just one part. For 
the Hindus, philosophy, ^ience^ and religion were insq^arahle, being 
difTefent aspects of real knowledge. This belief led them lo study 
nwlictne, not as an Isolated art, but as a branch of their pumuil o! 
rralily. fn classical Grwe too, a similar belief in the sj^lenis of mltlre— 
phffwiphy regarding the human being as |»rt of the whole nf natEire 
—had guvernetl the ari of Toeijkine, A nundier of the alleged treati^vw 
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Of Hippraatcs «f!£ct thh altitudfi. The philc^dpliy ol nature influenced 
medicine and began la tiuniform i1. It was ohiy later that an adverse 
j leactlon set in and medldne became motie of an empiric 

Nfot Only {inman bcln^ and animals ^ but pb.nt 5 are also part of 
the co^k immanent life-force, and all are interreTatcd. This concept 
sj^ldcaiiily conditioned the Indian attitude and bad a bearing m fheir 
accomplishments in pharmacolof^^ The nourishment received from the 
plant's vitality transfonned itself naturally into the strength of the 
animal and human body. Western intellectuals have often hecn surprised 
by the dJsto\‘erie5 in plant palhol^^ and crystallogeny of the Indhin 
scientists trained in their own ttaditloTia] way/® A modem Indian 
scietitist, Sir J, C, Bose (1SSG-I037)p was able to cleTnon^trate the 
I pulsating life-force- in plants and their biological changes in his 

laboratories at Calcutta and Darjeelitigp vrith the help of accurate modem 
I Western instruments. He demonstrated the effects of air, sleep, fO€*d, 

dniijSp etC-* on plants and estab1ish>wl a complete parallel t^tween the 
responses of plant and animal tissues^' 

The Indian pharmacopoeia, consisting mainly of vegetable substances 
and herb?, was particulArly rich and tennirkable for its range and value. 
SusTuta bsted "60 merlkinal plants, many of which came into the maierts 
werfffd of the West and are still there. Special emphasis was given to 
aphrodisiacs and poisons dong with antidotes for snake and animal hites. 
Garlic was praised in a hymn in the Bower manuscript found tn 1890, 

! ^ and is now accepted as possessing the ability to checi gastric ukene. 

The £opK>rific cCfects of hyi^seynfrius and cannAbis tndica were known, 
and so was the purgative effect ol himey in the newborn infant. Almury 
us&d as an inlEnmi remedy from a very early dale. Even more 
sigtiificanl was the drug strprnfma, esiracted from the leaves 

I of a plant in the Himalayan footMlIsi which was in use froin antiqiiity 

I os a ttanqiiiffreL E^resetil day naedidne, having otractod its active 

principle r^jer^me, now uses it in casF$ of hypertension and as a treat* 
ment for mental cases. Amongst other Indian dnjgs adopted for use b 
modem phanrtacopoeb are ukab^d and rriph^ta. Turmeric (Maridra) is 
used in Indian curry as an antiseptic ingredient, Triphala, like oiher 
( Indian drugs, was perhaps known to later Greek authors such as 

Actuarius and Myrepsus through the Arabs. What Aclimritis calb trypala 
or iryphera part-a was Indian tripknhr both in name and the constituents 
of tlie compound, and was recommended for use as in India ” 

Apart from uring plants for dietetic purposes, Indian physicians also 
used thetii as dettuario^ Infusions^ pwders, oiabntnts, and enemas, 
as well as errhines, which were nol commonly prescribed by Western 
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^yaii:i:iiu>. iniUiiiJ were itul tuiitcjsl with meroJy ^owinjj, 

gaflui'Ln^, lied tdcnpoiirtdin^ ihe varfoitJ medJdiml herbs^ but they 
e\^eii studied the effect oi the sea$dtis tipot^ plants. 

The Indians gave careful and tborough aitention, to hygiene and dieL 
They studied elimEitjc mtltietices on various diseases aruJ examined 
hydropathy. Hindu mediad texts recommend nnsirtg the mouih irSth 
wonit or cold water before and after mcals^ as well as at other times. 
The use of oil as unj^ucot for massage, for droppini; into the ears, and 
for rubbing into the sote was suggested for general phy^sical fitness, as 
was regular ererttse* The anointing of the whole body before taking a 
Ijath was suggested for its invigorating effect. Rul^ pertaining lo diet 
were ektiorute In relation to vaiious ailments and govemetl even the 
daily iniohe of food for a healthy persrm. Generally, half the stomach 
was to be filled with food^ a f|iiarter with water^ and the rest left 
empty/^ Cleansing the teeth was piirtkularly advocated, and massage 
was a favourite remedy for both physical and mental ailments. Regular 
sleep and early rising, and the drbihing of a certain qnmitity of water 
daCy at sunrise were believed lo he an aid lo good health and long 
life. Indiaris even today follow many of these recamniendailoos. 

The ancient Indian medicat syts^em is lieing scientirmally studied and 
restored in India today, and many of ils early drugs and Tuedicines are 
finding their way into modem medicine. The physician (vaidya) was 
a respected member of scndeiy and was expected to tnainiain the very 
high standard of professtaiml and etJijeal conduct prescribed In medical 
texts, Hypnotisin as Uicrapyp according to Cairtson, appear^ to have 
originated with the IniUans who often look their sick to temples to 
be cured by hypnotic suggestion. The EiLgltshmeu ne^nslide for this 
technique in [ilngland—Build, Esdaile, and Ellbtson—certatnlj" 
thtlr ideas Irotn their contact with India. !n India hypnotic had been 
practiced as a cure In certain di$eaa>eSj beatiise Indian physfdons devoted 
their attention to the psychic as well as the physical side of life. In the 
MckabkarQt^ tlsere is mention of the two classes of diseases, physical 
and mental, which were interlinkH and interdependent/* 

Since animals: were regarded as a port of the cosmos as hutuaiLs, 
it h not surprising that .^ntmrd Ufe was keenly protected and veterinary 
medicine was a distinct branch of science with its own hospitals anti 
scholars. Xtmierous IcxtSi especially of the postciossicaJ ptri^Kl, 
Vhnudkarmoit^tt MohiSputana for examplci mendon veterinary 
medicine. Megaslhcnes refers to the kind of treatment whicb was later 
to be tncorpnntted in Palakap^^amtud'^ l/urfye yvf^ Veda and sbnitor 
treatise^^ Solihuitja was the most eminent authority on horse breeding 
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und hippbtry, im\ JddinktLi gives ^ tklatlecT accounl of the medScal 
treatment of cows ia his As^a-Vatdy^jta, 

Indian ability to laake surgical instruments * astronomical instrumentSp 
and other sdcniific apporatuSp as well as their meteorolpgical accomplish- 
tnenia would imply a certain competence ia mechaiucal devices and 
technoTo^kal profidenev^ Although not conclusive, there are ample 
references in Indian literature to mechanical devices ^>eginaing with the 
Rig Vtd^t ihe epit3, oad the PuranoSp to the Mfgkedutar the 
R^juttifangini, and the various Y^ntn^^u Flow far applied science was 
develofietl in Itirila cannot be slated with any certainty. hul the 
Samarattgana-sutradkarit iiscrlbcd to Bhoja includes a brief narrative of 
Itidkn technologj" and technonomy which makes it appear to be both 
ancient and accomplished^ 

U'hfifit science developed in the West durinn Ihe RenalsFaitre, chang¬ 
ing the whole character of society and attaining unbelleviable successes, 
India entered a medtueval period and science iledmeiL The reasons for 
this iledlne are complex and still largely specEiliilivep because mt^stiga- 
lion b seriously handicapped hy the patheltc lock of InformatlDn, 
Various e?tp|anatians are given, pone of which is wholly convkicin^^ 
Even in Chino where the scientific tradilion was continuous and produc¬ 
tive, it declined during the niHliaeval period. What is more surprisiDg 
is tlvit in China, with all her etnphnsk on thin gs materuU and concreleT 
and her progress In the oppllcatiou of science to human affairs, medical 
progress rmamed almost Mfltiotmfv until I he present day. although the 
Chinese knowledire of anatomy and anthropometric measurements was 
exceplionaL A po^lhle explanation for the decline in Indian science may 
he that it proceeded in the wtemg direction hy pursuing alchemy and 
octulUsm. But the major reason must lie in the general stagnation of 
thought and learning during this period in India and thr dkappearance 
of the tradition of aniversily and secular education. Despite its loss of 
creative activity, however^ Indian ^ieucc conflnucd to have some In¬ 
fluence over other regions such as Central .Asia and ihc Indonesian 
LAfcliipelago, 
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MYTHS, FABLES. MUSIC AND GAMES 


IT iiAS BEEN Claimed th^t fBdfa it ihc originaJ Iwttm; tif lit^mry fiction 
ioid inKHIrctitiil Wbaievcr be I be merits of this asscrlioiiT there is 

no doubt that stories oi Indiao oH^tn have long been told in dli^lont 
liinds ol Asia and Europe iti a variety of forms, giring delight to couol- 
less people, often withnui reference lo of awareness of their sources^ 
Centuries before KitlifLisa'ss captured the fascination of Western 

intellectuals at the end of the eighteenth century, Indian mythii imcl tales 
were widely known, and tHr influenrc of Visnttsafnuin, the myLhlcal 
author of the Pancataptra, the most famous coHeclkiti of Iiidbn fablei?, 
was widely felt. 

Once again It wjy? mainly the Arabs^ and the Irantiins before iherrip 
who tmuMnitted Itidiiin fables and folklore to EuTopCt eitber through 
Turkey or ^painn Ffom ConStflBtlnc^le Indian stories were transcnitled 
to Venice and Naples thmtigh trade contacts and thence they found 
their way into the nurks of Boccaccio, Chaucee, Cervantes. Shakespeare^ 
Lc Sage, U Fontaine, VollairCp and otlier fammis Western writer^. 
With each story -teller the story assumed a new look, eventually re^iop 
a sioji^e ai which it often bore only a feeble rtsemblancr to the anginal ^ 
It Was not until Western scholars di^overed Sanskrit language and 
literature in the latter part of the eighteenth ceniuiy that the Thdian 
contribution lo the world's fiction came to be appteefated, although it^ 
full e3iteiit b jTl Ld be systematically assessed. This discovery of 
Sanskrit led to the beginnings of comparative philologVi the study of 
comparative religions and phnosopbic?, knowledge of Indo-European 
antiquities, and lo the recognition of parallels hetwmi liuban and 
Western lilerature^i. espiJcially in fables and fairy tales. 

The story of how Indian fables reached the remote cortiera of Europe. 
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Asia, and Africa h a raj^'nrLtijig study; for it is not mcrciy a case 
of single or isolated storks reaeUni; other eoun tries by way of meitkiDts 
and travttfers from lndi$, but of entire lodbin bwks I?ecoimiu! the 
commoi] berfLage of mankind through iht medium of irarudatifnis. 

There arc. of course, various k\mh of folklore and foiktaJesH and 
scholars have devote#! much effort to give them exact descriptfons. Ai 
jinwent we are diiefi 3 " concerned with fables and mj^hs. Ai though these 
are sismewhai interrelated and difficiitt to separate into Uifeir respecii^e 
traditions, it is generally acce|iied that ihe story which Ls embedded in 
rituals, morals^ and cults and whkh endeavours to explain some tmtnral 
phenomena or lehmotu problrm is a myth+ whilst Ihe stoty whidi b 
iota^ded lo amusej to tnsiruci, and to point out a moral h a fable. 
Myths generafly deal with the deeds of gods or heroes and mEm^s 
primitive lieliefs and inteHtcttml attenipts to explain nature^ bfytb is 
now commmily associated with ibe incredible or the wholly imaginary. 
But this was not the original sense in which the orient CreekSt who 
coined ihe lerm, used Iti Many ancient myths ev'sn describe the creation 
and organi^tion of the tmiverM^ the evolution of mankind^ 2 md ihe 
emergence of ovilisaiim. 

Despite the resemblances Itelweeji ihe mythologies of the ancient 
peoples, myths differ widely in plots, motifs, and Irealment, reflecting 
the characterhtics of the respective environments in which they were 
produced, and sch/iinrs hold divergent views aliout their scope and 
unpoTtanee, Alioiit a ceirtury ago mytholDgy was regarded as a siudv 
of a 1 ^ lent peoples, mainly th[]«e of Greece and Rome. Modern scholars, 
despite their recognition of a close itssociailpn between myth and religion, 
take a wider and more accuiaie vkw of the subject. Some schnlars. 
however, look upon myths as liirrdly more than superstUkius fairy tales 
of tittle mtenectuol importance and historical signUicauce. Yet, others 
see in myths a remorkahre etprcssitm of human insight and spirit. 
Whatever bo its actual imiure, scq», and rignificance, the value of 
mythology in undenlandiug ihc mental processes of early man. bis 
briiefs and feelings ns expressed in writing and visual art, can hardly be 
dcn^. Goethe malntnincd that Che early peoples liad their ideas in 
inttiilions of fancywhereas modern meti artlctilaie them into notions. 

Originally a fable was Just a tale, a ^mple expraasirm of man^s riesfre 
to amuM himsdf* but over a period of rime it was provided with a 
moral, ^ and became a vehicle for teaching a lessoti In morality or 
wisdom in an eater in loipg style. It has, therefore, act^uired a twin ob- 
Jective^ to amuse and to Instruct. With the surprising exception of the 
pre-Buddiust Chinese^ all peoples in all societies have incorporated in 
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their litemlitre cnteriaining yet iostmclive stories.^ Most fables are bca^t 
fabler they describe Imaginary adv^entiire^ of animals who act 

and feel Hie huinan beings. An c^qplacunioo for this c±aracterLstic roay 
well be the dewic proximity primitive man bad with wild and dijmesifc 
animals, and his dependence on them^ 

Thia distinction betwoen myth and fable* although somewhat valid 
by virtue of common concurreacet Is aof quite applicable to tndiari 
tradilion. For whilst the ancient d'b'iLkaliofis of Greece, Itao, Egypii 
3nd other countries have disappeared and their mythologies havo been 
displaced by wcIWefined and well^irganiied teJigious beliefs^ such 
a$ Chrislfaiiity and Zorosstrianlsnij thus allowing their folklore to 
develop distinctly, the Tndbn civllizatioti and rellgicm has been a 
contfonuus organic growth which did not displace mythology. Again, the 
amorphous nature of Indians re!if;iatis beHcfs, and the fact that her 
religion and philosophy are Inseparable from her Hteratuie^ make it 
difiKnjU to distlngiu.'iih Indian myth frfjin fable. For eatampk, stories 
found in vedic literaturep such 4 s that of Tururavas and Urvasi* can 
be both myths and failles,^ The Jataka UIBt dealing with the birth 
stories of the Buddha, and the stories in tlie JiuAu 5 /j 4 irflfii, although 
rooted m religious cullurci are considered to be fables. 

^nskrU achieved excrileitco fo most forms of literature. Sanskrit 
worts on religion and philosophy arc unsurpassed^ and Sanskrit poetry, 
as contained In Imca! and drama lie w'orks, compares favou rably with 
the masi beautiful European works. .Although the qualities of Sanskrit 
literal ur? are noi well known in the West ouLsitit a limited circle of 
BpcrJalists, it is ou islanding b its Imeginallon and peTcepticn^ especially 
in gnomic poetry. The San^rit aphorism and dickctic style of verse^ 
best ilfuslfated in Indian fables and f(iltbre, arc most valtial^k contrihu- 
tions of Indimi litcnitureH* 

Ancient IncUm liciioo is especially ncUible for its diversity of theme, 
setting^ situation, and characterization. Whilst some stories are filled 
with a spirit of piety and rellslous devotion, others advocate a secular 
and even naturalistk attitude towards Ufe. There are realbtic images 
of noble sogesp profound tblnkerSp detached man of wL^oui, distraught 
poets, r«tl«a won deters» voluble astrologers, credulous peasants, greedy 
priests, Satterbig courtJm, arrogant tcbolors, cii lining troden;, and a 
wide variety of people* many of wbotn are necognizahle today in Indian 
society. WTiibt some siottes are pune Bights of fancy, others provide a 
necessaiy corrective to the excesses of imagination through their realism; 
and whilst some are profound and substantkh oiher^ are rinipJy mtencst- 
bg and amusing. 
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Jndiil lia^ c^rteii Iwtii chjinittefiz<ftl As ihfi must religious i:outilr>'m the 
world in somewhat the saujp way as China t? flescrit^&d as pre-eminent in 
porcelain, Japan in drawing, ami the Wtst in rcchnoloR)'. rnrcelain is 
made throughout The world* but it is In China Lhat ihc art has reached 
frtrrfection. So in India has '"man gone to the faTthest limit of his 
religtous faculty/^* Consequently* mytbolo^' is one of IndiaV Hchei>L 
traditions, (t Is also one of the oldest, and^ because of the common 
origins of thp Tndo-Eurt^an peoples, it Js coitnected with the 
mythologieii; of Greece, Tran, and Italy, Sodj similaritfes of religions and 
mythical ideas, however, are only LLmitcdi partly bi^tallse (he Greeks, 
having lefi the Indo-Eiirofiean peoples, enteretJ regions where more 
complex societies already nourished^ and partly because it appears 
that the themes of fndci-European mythology were relatively simpfCi*' 
ReHeciioos of the ancestral links in mythologies can be seen in the 
talcs of Hercules, llior* and Tndra. Whilst Hercules was a son of Ztifs 
by Alanenc* and was later deiheti, Indra ts describcfi in the vedic 
hymns as a nadonal god of thu Aryans and ihe patron of the mlliliuy 
nobility with the thunderbolt as his principal weapon. He howevefj 
a whnlly onthropormotphk deity^ and his passion for jama borders on 
intemperance. Like a simple mortal, however* he h forinidabk and 
bellicose to his enemies» but good and generous to hij followers, heJping 
them ill war. His struggles against the Dasyus may be somewhat 
rcminisecui of Hercules' heroic exploits and there h some resemblance 
between Indra and Zeus, lioth were principal gods, and both bad 
saiadously succumbed to the charms of pious moria] women and im¬ 
personated their husbands to seduce them. 

Kera has suggested a comparison between tiu* ^H: ktng^ who tn a 
Jataka talc makes Uiniself a bridge over the Ganges for his following, 
and a similar epbode involving llie Iriith King Bran* and further snggiests 
that the luiirtton of ihe Komnn pontifex may be pertinent.* In fact* 
similar features of the Irish and Greek mythologies can he e-sipktncd 
only by their common Aryan my^thologinil heritage. WJiilst little is 
known of tJic mythology' ol the tonliiiental Celts, and Irish mylhology^ 
is iragmenlary in form and distorted by its transmissjon through the 
cenloriK^ myfhiciil com:c|)tiorks and visions in Ireland are more archaic, 
even if recorded much later, than thc&e of Greece and India. The Celts 
weft known in the anctecLi world for their positive beliefs coucertiing 
fbe survival of the soul* and thdr concept km of a *"happ>' uilietworld^* 
wasslm^ar to that of the mt\y Greeks. Of all ibr Inrlo-European pcofifes* 
the Greeks and the Ituih atone have fully prcservecl the early^ version 
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I>r thifv foncquitm. SunUiirly, tlnf niyih oi Odipii<i, essenilally Crfet 
in ils maiuie cOfiAtniction, rcllecW^ an Indn-Aryan rnflumc^^ 

The mylh of the “wnrld-egg," which was designed (o describe the 
nri^iins of the univenie, and which reiales that heaven was formed 
front the ypper sheil of the egg laid hy Xyx and earlh frofll the lower, 
rannnt lie purely Greeh iij origin as alleged ll is alti) found ^oiig^t 
Ihe Fersians, the rtidians, and other peopTea iti varying versions. Tn 
fact, the vedic firahmtinda is much older. Vhe Creeks, no dciuht. placfil 
their own construetion on an original Indo-European tale, whilst the 
vedic hymns preserved the myths in llmir primitive forms, Mas Muller 
observes: "Nowhere » ihe wide distance which separates the aticicni 
poems of fndia from the most andenl literature of Greece more clearly 
fell than when we contpare the iirowiag myths of the VfJut with the full 
grown and decayed mylhs on which the poetry of Homer is founded. The 
Veda ii the f«t Theogooy of the Aryan races, whfie that of Hejtoid 
is a distorted curitature of the original image,' However, in the 
airly \^edas the story material is limited, and. despite the fad that 
the vedic hvTims are voluminous in comparison with Homeric hymns the 
latter on ‘the whole tuwrate a stnty more consistently. The fact 
that certain chief gods were rommoti to all of them would lend weiitM 
to the view that the earliest hymns of the Aryans may have cwwtiluted 
the nucletLs fnr mativ Greek, Celtic, and Persian myths. The 
rfetw (ftod1 fe the Lalta drui. Greet iktay, Liihiumbn Jflrirr. Tnsh da. 
The Erraiwi of the heavenly beings, who was heaven himself, Dtv. 
He is addressed as Dyaas PHa in '^edic hymns, be is Zfus Fatrr in 
OrceV, fuptifr in Latin, Tiwr tn Gentian, The Greeks appear to have 
rejtardcd him as the supteme god, the gim of all things, and in some 
eontesls, ns just Gnd, Vedk itiAnt (dawiO is Greek eof.* 
another ojimt of yarya fsun), is Gmt Ttwr o ^ 

(he two T^ioscurt. ,w compared in the twin Asvins of Indian tnylboloiiy. 
,^e Creek itods, such as Earth (Gaea), Dawn (fisj), Suti ilfeltoi), 
and :Moon (5efejrel are also common notiiis, which rnay sihjecsI that 
some vague divinity was atlaihed lo them from Inrlu-Eiimpenn times. 
Therefnre. nne often nfilires similarities amonest the names of the peii- 
plm, and sometimes the MplollS of gods or heroes, in the legends of the 
Indo^Eiimpean peoplea. Many of the uiitstanHinc tales and motifs tn 
seseral European mythologies hear so strong a likeness to each other 
that thry can only have orJiiinated from a common prototype, an^ 
similar feature are in cnmmrifi with I he nij^hs Cl^ India. Btym 
the proof of common oridn the Greeks and the fndi.ms dcvrlo,>ed their 
own iudcperdcni and romples tradition in mythrfocy. 
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The spread of ItidivEurapean myths and legends, dating from a 
cotnTnpo ethme pasT, and the ainularities amongst the mjnholc^ks of 
liidi>Enropefln peoples are a distinct hrmich of study^ which has little 
to do with the migration of fahlw in stricity historical limes from India 
to Araliia, to Greecej. and to the tt'est^ either orally or, more impor^ 
titniiy, by trandaiions or adaptations. The two migration^;—that of 
the Indo-Eufopenas and thdr myths and the migration of the fables 
of thdr descendants—were separated hy aiixiut two thousand years. It 
h. thmfort, not Ftirprfclng that when the history of fables and their 
journeys is ciLamined, the emerging picture ts jimnewhal mote definite, 
as there b relatively iiifine moieriAl available from which to draw con- 
clufrtons. 

It b possible lo foHow the passage of cerloiii fables from one country 
to another; however, it must be pointed out that the art of atory-tell- 
ing b far oldi? than history. As a popular tale ts (copied and recopied 
from one coUecilon to another over a period of centurbs and 
continents, it seldom re mn l ns Intactp often unilargolng even ctiangcs 
of plot and charactermtion. Hence^ lo trace the hbioty of a story* 
which p for cAnmpkt may have been transmitted from India to Persia 
and western Asia, ihenc^ to ItaJyi France, and finally to Britain, must 
remain an exceedltigJy complex investigatJocL Yet* sometimes resem¬ 
blances between various talcs are $o cfo®e, and their intcrrdaiicm so 
Inextrirablep that the hypothesis of cewnmon origin becomes mcvttable- 
Scholars have now been engaged iii the study of fofklore for more 
than a centur 3 % and there Is mtidi material selling out divergent views 
on the t^uesiiotin of the origin, dissemination, meoningp and nature of 
folk tales. Serktis consitSiraiion of these questkim iippeairtl for the first 
time in the second edition of the Grimms* Kindtf und naumdrektn 
(folk tales for children and the home, more usually known as Gn'n^FrtV 
Fdfiry Tfl/cj) m ISl^. The Criir™ brotheris, Jacob and Wilhelm, bod 
given little tboughl to the problem of the origin of folktales when they 
issued their first edition * but between the first and second editions 
Similar tales from other countries bad been published, espoctally from 
Serbia* raising the need to explaio the simil^Ues and idenltml plots. 
Also, the discovciy" of San^iit had opened up new vislas in tnitipara- 
livt Uterature. More than a quarter of a ccntirry btter, in 1856, WD^ 
helm Grimm suggested tiiat the resemblances found not only amongst 
the stodts of nations widely separated by thne and distance, but also 
umnngst those wbkb are ndgbboursp cx^nslsted partly in the basic 
plot and the delineation of characters, and partly In the weaving to¬ 
gether or dbentangiing of inddents. There ore^ howc\i!r* certala $llua- 
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tiotis whidi 4 ife SO commof] place and natural that they occur 
in the sanao m some tlioughts seeni to emerge siinultancously. 
Hrnce^ it IS possible that the same or ver>' slinlkr stora^ Arose in 
diJferent counirte quilt independcfitly of each other. To GHrnm the 
fair>^ tide wa.^ an iuherttance from tlie remauns of Indo-European iriythl- 
ral poetry. He however, Talkfnj^ of the folktale fn a broad sense, 
but he did dLstii^i^h l>etween two typos of tales: one, tvbich showed 
close resemblances to others in the fndo-European language family^ 
wa3 doubtless inherhed from a common Indo-European antiquity^ 
the other, which cnntaifnal diisecled or hredten-dawn myttLS, could bo 
tinderstood only by a proper mterpretatinn of its pareni-myths. Per¬ 
haps an example of ih^ b the An(do-Saxon epic JfctHiurJ!/^ cumprising 
more limn sh tbons^d \eT5es or haU-ver^ieSj whldi was composed br^ 
fore 7SD, Certain of its features whidb resemble those of Asian my¬ 
thology' can be more easily explained by the common Indo-European 
past than by stxggesting the fnipratJciii of ideas so far westward at that 
timOp aJLhougb the possibQfty cannot be a]together nijed OuL 

With the awareness of the importance of Sanshrll at the beginning; 
of the nlneteenih century^ many cmincni Enrapean scholars and Im- 
gufets, cspecmlly German, took an excqvtiofially keen interest In the 
problem of recmi^tnicting the parent speech from which most of the 
tiingnagcs of India and Europe descended. Although many ficlails re¬ 
mained unsolved I the overall framework with its various subdivisions 
biid boemne dear by the middle of the ometeenth century. The general 
approach to the subject was well ittuainited tn the work^ that followed, 
such as those of Max Miifler, AuRdo dc Gubematis, John Fiske. and 
Sir George Cm, who all stressed that the paraflels In folklore and myths 
from Ireland to India were principally an inheritance from a common 
lndd-Europ6in past, and traced their origma to the Vrda. For ia- 
fitance, the trick of dragging stolen cattle backwariU in to their place 
of hiding without leaving behind their footprints to escape detection 
appear^ ag'^iXn and again in the mythology of different Imld-Eurupean 
peoples.^ 

Wbllii some scholars were eiplortng the ifig Veda and its influence 
Oil the folktaki others were also finding India the origin of Eolktak 
tniflIrion ffom another point of vkw'. As early as 1838,. Loiseleur 
n«!ofigcliatnp(S suggested that Europesm folktales could probably be 
traced to India, hut It was Theodor Benfej' who totJe up this sugge^ 
tioti find carried it to Its logical condu^on^ AUbough lie had Already 
od^'anced this view In some of his pteviotis suidles^ it was expr^;«t^ 
with clarity and authority in the Iniroducticm to his Cflltion of the 
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Pmratantru in Whilst Itrnfry bclic\'ed that most oi ihc animal 
ori^pat^ b the West and were, more or ltf$s, tninsfarmatioos 
of the M^aJled F^hirjf he believed folktatef bad originally 

coitie from India. He foimd [airy tales which bad been included in In¬ 
dian worki 5tich as ihe Punr^itjntra, the and the Vci^d^p^n- 

t&mmiaii, in bier Indian languages referred to as liaiiat Pmhhi* He 
pointed mit, however, that some anima] fables give the impression of 
having an Indbn origin^ for many cim^ideratmiis indicated that the 
Indians, well before their acquaintance with the anima} bbles of Ae^^. 
had invented a gtjod many stories of a similar kind. The difference 
between Indian fables and Aesop^s is that whilst Aesop's animals act 
in conformity wiLb their own nature and characteristics, the Indian 
fables treat tlie anirnal^ as if were men masked in animal form. 
When the e^rnlaby didactic nature of the animal fable, which is ac- 
clii^ively an rndian chariicteristicp and the Hindu belief in the trans¬ 
migration of souls are taken lOto consideration, the theory of Indian 
origin of fables is further reinforced. 

Hen fey *s ariguments were very convlocimr^ To each story from the 
Pancdtanira he appended eNbaustive notes daboraling and lllnstrating 
Ills opinion with scrupulous and profuiind !»chDlarsiup Jacob Grimtn 
agreed wiih him and the students of folklore in Ihe nineleenlh ceiitur>' 
Kciiemlly accepted the position, although there was some criticlsnii. 
For uan]|dr^ it was cLtlmed that too much reliance was placed on 
lilrrar^- sources and tlial insuifideriL atteatiori was jiaid to the actual 
movement of fairy tales from one nalioii to anolhet. 

Another Important scholar in the held was Reinhotd Isohler 
lfl92)p who published annolatloos of the main collections of European 
tales, and thus helped to clarify the mutual rdationship of the various 
taf« and motifs. He was, however, mainly an editor anti commenlalor 
and was ItLLfe cdnccrned with Ibeorles of historio^ origins. A strong 
supporter of Bmfey's basic ideas Emmanuel Cix^uiii (1841-1921), 
who pnhlUlied an eiiremely valuable leria of metnograph^. Hi't C&nteA 
populuhn dr [j^Tfcinr (IBS7) i$ regardetJ as the French cfinivalenl of 
GrimmU futry Tatfs. He studied numeriuts motifs and tales, always 
emphasizing ihnr relationships with Indian panlfels which he was con¬ 
vinced represented the originals. His studies paved the way for more 
clefimtive work by other schobus. Cosquin, however, was als<j impressed 
by the antiquity of EgyptiJOi folklore, and he fdt that even though all 
Liles tnay not Iiave ori^inatcti in India. India bad cerlainly sen^ ly. 
ihc jircat reservoir for tales ol \'arie<I natiunatides whkhp In iiim, 
flowed out all over Ihe world. 
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'I'he Finnish school, distinct in its methrHj of mVEStigntion whereby □ 
fairy tale was analyzed according to its events imd rDoUra, worked 
ihrouKh all available sources item by item and tried to ftnd tie ortf^inal 
parts of each fairy taJc- They emphiiiLzed the fact that folktales may 
be compoised by any people, and Hiat the posibillty tatmot be full'd 
out that a variety of lalfs mny have spread from ^'anous cm ires. lint 
whilst It was ihroreiically possible for fotkiales^ to oci;^hiatc ia any 
country I they attril>uted most of them lu In dm. ll was su^ested ihiit 
there were '^streams of fairy^ tale$*' and "wavfts^* In which everyi>ody 
participated because every listener IwLame a narmtnr afterwards. 

In the lS70‘s, however, a reaction against The theory of folklore 
diffusion set lu. Reinforced by the Darwinian concept of orpsnic cvtq- 
lutioji, the British school of anltuopology' gave rise to the anLhrapolo(,d- 
caJ theory- El S- Tylor claimed in hi^ ?jook /’rimi/itic Cuitiift, (lS7t) 
th.li a mmbef of customs, ideas, and religious convictions could Inf 
traced in like form in ull pritnilive and civilized people, lo Tb.it similar 
mtellfcttml prerequisite prodtidtig similar fonns of fairy talcs must 
be assomedn 

Andrew Lanjt insTsted that folklore was close to tbe surface of civil¬ 
ised life* being llie remains of Ideas as old as Tbe siotie ejf-shots and 
older than the odl of bronze- He detected Id proverbs^ riddles, nursery 
tales, and ^upei^titbmt, ihc rellrs of a stage of Thought which was 
dying out.*“ In support of tus view that folklore beliefs were not pe^ 
ciiliar to any one race he cited The story TAe XfyUfry <»/ thr Pezazi, 
which was current in a very similar form in Ceylon and Mestco. 'Fhr 
cutjous cnioddence of the '^midtifght ase'" desenhed m both versions 
wa& held by him as the espression of a common state of supofstiiioti^ 
fancy* not an inrlicottion of common origin. If Lang bad ki]E>virn there 
wa!> considerable evident^ of cultural diffusion between southern Asia 
and ancient America- be would not have ftiimd this pFirallelbrn so 
striking. 

Andrew^ Lang's anUimpDlogicid theory asserted that the faiiy' tale 
had been crmimon to all piimittve peoples, and thus had Ihr tradition of 
1}aialle1 development- He used the discovery of Egyptian folkraleii 
along with the stories mentioned! in HermJotus and Homer in his some- 
rimes satjrfcxil opp<»ition lo the theory of Indian primacy in folklnfe. 
He also pointed ouT miwy primitive ideas in madem folktales and sug¬ 
gested Thai these tales had survived from a veiy" ancient time. Lang s 
position of parallel developnieni of tiihnrc everywhere b untenable for 
It would niBijife^t Itself in analogoui tales. Without utnjetminfng ihc 
considerable value of Lang's reasoning and condasioos, Im interest m 
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the cDDirfbutions of primitive man may have been somewhat over- 
pronounced becatise of ihe remarkable work with tbc concept of or^ir 
evolution done by British anOirqmlogjsu during the second half of the 
nineteenth centoiy. 

Beside^ Langi other scholars had com* to take an biterest In the 
beliefs and praetkea of primitive peoples and begun to collect and com¬ 
pare data, pointing out various paralleb in development. Tley at¬ 
tempted la show that all mythological stories said the same things in 
different ways. The most famous csamplc ii Sir James Georg* Frazet^s 
Coldfn origiiiLally publbbed in twelve volitm^. A remarkable 

collectioa of logically arranged data on primitive beliefs and practices, 
Fraser's wort attempted to show that siofy mo tils, practices, and be¬ 
liefs weiT almosl idenUed amongsi the .Ameffcttn fnduins, the natives 
of AustrafiAj and those of South Africa, a^umption was that all 
peoples h&d gone through the same stagea of culture in a direct line of 
evolution and that in each stage they reacted to the world and expressed 
themselves in the same way. In higher stages there may be iurvivals 
of the earlier 5tages^ This theory of the direct and parallel evolulJoD 
of culture and of sundvals tn culture, as Illustmicd by Lang and 
Frazer, and taler by J. A. MacCtilbcb tn Tke CAildkood 0 / fkiinny b 
undoubtedly of great interest^ but it neglects to coiuider that culture 
Is a matt^ of hlslDrical dcvdopmenl for each people who are subjected 
to B wide variety of tnterrml and cKlertutl Influences. Exc^t m the 
vaguest and most general sense, therefore, paralletbm between difler- 
ent peoples, especially if they are far remo\'ed, must remain an oncer- 
lain and untenable inference. At best, it could be only a rare coinci¬ 
dence. This iheoiy* abo underestimates the role which the diffu.^Loti of 
the elements of tribal life has played, and pays little attention to the 
great community of Interest amongst peoples within particular ^*cul- 
ttual areas." N'otteg smibriU*! in the lales of distant lands without 
adequate ron^tdemUoa of the fx^bllity of their hemg connected In 
human tradition^ could hardly sustain the theory of independent nnd 
pamlld growth. 'Fhe value of the work don* by Fraxer and otlwr schol- 
ai?, however* is considerable because it notes a vast number of toierest- 
ijig rimnnritica in oarralt^* patlerns and pow important questions^ 

There were three principal ihenries about the origins of folktales: 
the mythological school, mainly German, subscribed to the view of 
cooiinon lodo-Eumpean ancefltry and inberitancet the anthropological 
school, mahity British, advocated the parallel development of culture 
all over ihe world: the Tndiiiiiist setoot traced every tale to India. All 
of these theories were portiallv correct and incorrect. In spite of db 
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verg«it thi^rics, bowcvtrj Lfie doctrine of iniegration pre^railed. and 
the iniRration of Folktales has heai the rings formed wh^n a stone 
IS thn:mii into a poo!^ spreading eqtiidJy in ail directions. The mythologi- 
caJ scbod, like the anthropological school, was ml prisMrfly mterested 
In how tradition didused from one place to another^ or from people 
to people. 

Modem anthropological research has led to revisions in the general¬ 
izations about prwnjthT maji^ and the realizatioo that many of the 
rese7nhlance& In the cidttires of primitive peoples axe not real identi¬ 
ties, either frem the piychologlcal or historical viewpoint. In fact, 
tematic examination of the geographical and hisioirical factors clearly 
rev»eab a particular odlure being continually influenced by its neigh¬ 
bours. The prohlcRi of the disseminatian of ciiltural trolts, including 
the folhtafe, ts admittedly a complex one. E^mmation of the folktale 
Involves the Teconstruetbn of the oriRinal story form by unwropping 
the layer?! imposed by time and locality and then Lrncing Its passage 
through history. Moreover^ the fact that the Benfej^ school and the 
Finnbb ^oot maintain their “Indian theory"; tin? fact that the que^ 
tkm as to the relationship betwren the fairy tale colTrctlon of Alj £^Ua 
ire XdiYtf (literalty. The Thma^nd Xtgkis and One Nighty or the 
Arabuin A'fgArj) and older EuTopeari collet lions has not yet been an¬ 
swered; the fact that the anthropological theory becomes problematic 
in light of Tcuckert^s theory that the origiti of all fairy tales dealing 
with magic must be connected with the observation and use of herbs 
and plants; aiul finally^ ibc fact that Dc Vries’ tlieory of archetypes 
has not fieeu effectively dealt with must suggest, amongst other things, 
the complex nature of the problem. 

The earliest Indian fables are found in the vedlc literature^ the 
.yakabkaratat the Jatakast and the famous collect! f>tis known as the 
Pancat^xntra and the tHi&pad^sa, These collections fall broadly into 
two categories: those compiled for the purpose oi religious preaching, 
such as the Jatakas and the other storj^hooks of the Buddhists and 
Jams written In Prakrit: and those Intended to inculcate political doc¬ 
trines and worldly wLsdnnip and to entertain, wrilteji in Sanskrit, such 
as il» Panca^cnira^ The oldest boost fables known In India occur in 
the Ckandogya Vpanishad}^ in which animals ate introduced as actors 
and speakers^ There ore other stories dealing witli iJie metamorphosb 
theme representing the gods m the forms of auiinats associating with 
men, Indeedp there are even carticr illustratiur.3 of this form of story: 
for instance, the story of Marm and the fish, that of Indm’s metamor¬ 
phosis into a bird, and the Rig A'edic simile of the sun as a vulture or 
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falcoti boveriag ta Ihe air/^ The Uwry of the imnstf^igraijoii of soulSt 
applied equally lo both umn and anintal^ must have favoured the de- 
wlopmeni oi thiA form of Lale- Indeedi ihe Buddha himitelf—duriji^ 
the period of his prrevious Incarnatiims—appears in The guise of various 
animals tn ihe old Jatakas 

The ffrertt ™riety of anecdoces with anuiia! heroes ihrou^hout world 
literature is quite iftiprcssive. For the tellers of folktales everywhere and 
in every the hu man and animf|| worlds are never loo dbtirrct. The 
idea of a hunter di.‘«gnjslng himself in the skin of an animal 1$ quite 
common. This ainbigniiy extends even to mythologieSt as a con¬ 
sequence many deities appear one day fn human guise and the next in 
ilie image of a beast. Folk tradition is generally very careful in its 
choice of animals, selecting only those that can make their actions a|>- 
pear as nearly human as h possiiblc. and. of course, keep their chatac- 
ter cofistmii. Titus, the jackal Is crafty, ihe hare is and wdy; the 
cal IS a hypocrite, -lad the lion b strong but gullible* 

Whilst Indian fables and tales dale from remote aotk|Uity^ they 
perhaps, not u,w:d for a definite purpose and noi reduced to a iitcrary 
form until a miich later period. The ancestor of the popular tale may 
have been such vedic itkhyancij zis are pre^ervedp for instance, in the 
Rig Vedic dialogue-hymn of Purnravas and Ur^-asi^ or in such early 
legends a$ that of Sunahsepa. But it b going too far to seek the origin 
of the tieasi fable in the Rig Vedic hymn*“ in which the dbntlng Brah¬ 
mans are compared to croaking frogs w^ho are porlraj*ed as more magi¬ 
cal ihan didactic, or b the upaubbaific parable of the dogs searching 
out a leader to howl for food for them, whidi may have been a satire 
or an allegory'. It may al^io be somewhat questjonabje to cleatty identify 
in the Xfakabkarafa fables a distinct litctar^'^ fom although the motifs 
of the clevef jackal, the naughty c^t^ and the greedy vulture are cm- 
ploj'td fot moral fust ruction. All these, as well as the Jataka technique 
of jiJnst rating the virtues of Buddhbm by meon^ of beast stories, may 
have been the ba^is for the v^ell-develnpcd beast fable in the Penajianiru. 
fn its mature form, it departed from the simple parable or beast talc 
by bringing out the latent didactic motive clearly and ddiheralely fliit! 
setting li artbtically bi a framework of connected stories io which the 
thoughts and deeds of men were attributed to animals. 

It is not possible to neatly ^parate the Indian fable from the talc. 
The Pmearntr^, although mainly composed of beast fables, also in^ 
eludes folkules and stories of human advcniiire* whereas the tale, as 
reprcsenteil by the Brikai^atkiif sometimes contoms elements of the 
fahfe and a didactic motive,” Howe^er^ the brast fable diverged con- 
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ftidcrablj' as an indtpendtnl litwarj’ CTfalii^n from the papiiSsir Lile, 
which was not didactic and in whkh the stories of human tife and popu¬ 
lar ideas [q tnylb and nta^k found expression. 

Til* jatakas are a coilectioa of over five hundred stories, arrauced in 
tweotj'-lwo nipatas {sections). They teilect an aspect ol the literary, 
as well as popular, taste ul the laml. Eacli story (tives an account of an 
incident in the prtviaiis exLstenres of the Huddha as a Budhi^ltvu. 
These stories are held by iht IhtI lever to he true, hut they are really an 
assorted collection of popular folklore and hiatorlcal iradltUm in the 
form of fables, faity titles, riddles, puzzles, legends, humaroiLS super- 
stitinns, and accounts of the social life of ancient India. At some period 
in antiquity, certainly well before 300 b.C., it bad become customary to 
identify the principal hero of each of there popular stories with the 
Rudd ha hmiseli iti a previous birth, and this Identification was not 
entirely Imaginary, fndeed, it k solely due to tli# growtli of this idea 
that there is preserved “the most complete, the most authentic, and the 
most ancient coHeclion of folklore in the world—a collection entirely 
unadulterated, as modern folklore stories so often are, by the inevitable 
process of passing through a Western In each storyj the 

Buddha narrates, although not in first person, an experience of a past 
life to explain a preunt Incident sliowuig iU moral implications. Be¬ 
cause these talcs l^ar upon the previous htvs of the Buddha, scholars 
fix their urigin in a period after his death. Vet. they have not explained 
hnw the tales can be attributed to men of later limes if the Buddha 
were the actual namtor of each story. In fact, ihis mode of telling 
tales was an old tme; it was not difficult to replace a sage or a wise 
mnn with a Bodhisattvn, .Any story, however secular ot frivolous, could 
easily be transformed into a Buddhist lak by having Its principal 
character Identified with the Bodhisattva, There were several diverse 
types of Jatakas and fa the early forms there was no place for Eodhisat- 
tvas, Tliey were largely folk Bterature in which beast fables and fnm- 
ments of historical tradition, as well as tales of wLwiotn, had Iwen 
collected for tn-Slniclivc or liidactic purpores. 

The Jataka tales, however, have n itefmile teligious significance. The 
only .secular siirvivinft collection of bejiil fables m Sanakril is the 
ftrecoloRtra, which exists in vnriou.s versions fuifl lias, |»erhaps, a more 
interesting history than any work in world literature, Over two hun¬ 
dred different versions of the work are known to exist in more than 
fifty Luiguages, and about three-quarters of these languages are not 
Tndiait.” Its range has stretched from Java to Tcdand. As early as the 
eleventh century the Pcttcaiatttn had reached Europe, and by the erd 
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of lie shtoentfa it bad been tratishied into aimost alt tie major hn - 
eua^es of Europe. Few booka to faistory have been transJated into so 
many ian^tuaf^es and ft is dcubtful if any secular boob has had a wider 
readership. 

AH the versfoos nnanate frota a sin^e original test which has not been 
preserved. It* earliest recensions have been dassi^ed Into four main 
grtKips, each representing a diversity of tmdition. The firal is the lost 
I’alilavf version from which the old Syriac and Arabic versions were 
derived, and It was through this source that the PattcataHfra, b a some¬ 
what modified form, was introduced into the (able literature of Btirope. 
The second i$ a lost aorthwestem recenakm from which the text was 
incorporated bto the two KBshmirian Sanskrit versions of Gunadbya^s 
BiiAatkiitka, made respectively by Ksemendra and Sotnadeva (eleventh 
century). The third is the comman lost source of the Kashmirian ver¬ 
sion, entitled TitHtroAhyayita, and of rhr two Jam versions, the 
Simpllcitor Test, well known from the Biibler and Rielhorn edldon, and 
the Omatior Tat of Fumahhodra {1190), called FaH^aiAyana. The 
fourth is also the source of the southcra Faiuoitititm, the Nepalese 
vision, and the Bengali nUopiidtut. Of thoe, the Tsttiraii/tysyUtii 
best represents the original. The nature and atent of the transforma¬ 
tion to which the work was subjected in course of time make the pnib- 
leai nf feconstructioii alremely complicated, but the dose outnlnsiioin 
of the various e-xbting versions made by Rertel and Edgerton succeeded 
to a great estent in recreating the original Pannalantm. 

From the very begbnmg the FsHcatantra had a deliberate literaiy' 
fomi, being the instruction in tht art of statecraft (riven by a learned 
scholar, Vtsnusarman. lo three unintelligent but loipressionable young 
princes. Its theme Is not morality but practical wisdom in (he affairs 
of life. It passed as a test book of artke (worldy wisdom) or mti 
(polf^), which is one of three objects of himma desires for the Hindus— 
the other two being dharma and kama. It repeatedly quotes verbatim 
from Uif cdebraled Indian test on poiity, the /IrTJiajaj/ra.* “Lite that 
work, it b desfgned especutliy to advise rulers in the arLi of goiem- 
ment. It is then, a ‘Mirror for Magistrates' or ‘Flirsten^iegeL’It 
teaches the art of beinit an acoomplished, socceasfnl. and happy 
being; it does not oojtcern itself with the possiNHty of living as a saint 
or an ascetic. Whlbi iusistlug on the mlseTy of poverty—‘“(was better 
to be dead khan poor"-—the FaiK.iitanlrit does not glorify the acquisition 
of we^th. hfmuy is a means to an eod, to be able to live—“a Man 
lo thrive must keep alive." Ooce security and freedom from worry are 
obtained, real Joy comes from resolute and wise action, from contact with 
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friends, and fspedally from th* worthy exercise of the mtellij^oce. 
XiU U the integrated development of the powers of in which 

security^ proudly^ resoUitkOf frifmdship, and learnhig arc harmoni¬ 
ously blended to produce the utmost joy of life. The Pancaiantra [s 
iherofote dosdy rebitcd to the Mthastrn and AHhustistrn^ although not 
directly opposed to the Dharmc^aslra. This Is importajit, btfcausu evtm 
if the beast labk stresses the praetkat art ol diplomacy m human 
aifairs, rather than the strict code of uprightness, it does not teach the 
poUtics of profit at the expense of morality* Its parts—»jirraMcdfz> 
milraprafiti, s^irndkivi^faha^ lubdhanasiif and af^ariksita^d/iiami —from 
which it derives it* tiikj deal respecUvdy with how friends and alUc$ 
arc lost; bow they me vron; the principles ol war and peaas; how gains 
me lost; and the dangers of Ii 4 i 5 ty actlnn. Each part is a nBiraLive com¬ 
plete in it^f, and togeiher they coostJiuie a perfect w^holc.^^ The 
stories are recounted in a simple and graceful prose narrative without 
attempting to creat ckborate stylistic effects ot sentimental digte$sion$H 
Its technique of inserlhig a Dumher of stories within the framework of 
a single aamttve is dislinctiw^ although thh featum of combining a 
number of fables Is also used in the popular ude. In bringing together 
micqpnected stories, considerable ingenuity has been employed to 
nehieve unity and completeness of dfecl. The numerous general gnomic 
siarusas which punctuate the narrative arc dictated hy the didactivc 
motive of the fable. 

OriginatSy intended as a work for [mparlLng political wisdom to 
princes^ the PaifC< 2 fiJit/ro Is now principally a storybook iu which the 
story-teller and the polltlca] teacher are unified in one personality. At 
times tic charm of story-telling Is subordinated to the professed pructical 
objecUve, and the tedious exposlllon of polity prevails over simple and 
vivid narrative. Such Instances, bowevi!r, are not niunerotis. Dtscrep- 
andes doubtless appear In the different verrions, but most of the 
stories are well and aniusmiily told, showing the author as a master of 
narrative, 05 well as a perfect roan of the world, who never departs from 
an attitude of objective ohserv^atlon and whose considerable fund of 
wit and humour is often disguised behind his pedagogic seriousness. 
Because of its beauty and iLs wisdom the Pcwrciftfafru ss one of the 
best storybooks ever composed. 

fn the absence of the origuia) text St ts impossible to detmnine the 
age of the Panatitintf^ wttli accuracy. The orighial ^T^sioo could ha^T 
twn composed any time between IOC B,c. and StH) a 4>. However^ It Is 
certain that by the middle of the sixth craturj^ a d. it had acquired wide 
fame even outside India. Its popularity withb India is wdl Uluslrated 
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by tbc various abrid|»ecl ^lerstORs of it avaikblr Irani Ncf^d to Sou Lb 
Indk, 

The Tahtav; tronslatJon was made by Barzuyeh (or RuriDe)p the 
physician of the Sassanmn Kjhk Khusnj Anu^irvan (5J7-7^). by royal 
command-*^ This Iranslation was obviously made froin a Sanskrit ver¬ 
sion. Soon after, in 570, il was rendered from Fahlavl iaio Old Syrbc 
by Bud, and hw version, althou^ imperfectly preserved, is still e.Ylant. 
It was rlius virttiaEly contemtMirary with the lost Fahbvj versiaa. The 
Bud translaiion has been edited and tnmsliitei] twice into German 
by modem scholars. Almost two centuries later, about 760^ the Pahbvi 
veTsion was ironslated Ltito Arabic by Abodalloh fbn al-Mnqafia under 
llic title K<iiUii wa Dtmtui. The title appears to have been taken from 
the fljtrrtfffi of the two jadials, Xarataka and O aniana ka, who play 
prominent parts in the original Sanskrit version oF the The 

dilfiiston of translations from then on was much wider stillt ^nd tbr 
Ambic versUm became the source of tiiimerous versions in {wveral conti¬ 
nents. 

Comparatively Few Indhui fables reached the West before the tenlh 
century* Apart Iroiti those contained in the translations of the Favree- 
there were stories handed down by oral u-adition. In the tenth 
century, India became better known to the Islamic worlds and from 
then on liletary ^uroes bccaHie more Important than the oral tradilioii. 
Indian scientific and lllerary work,*? were now translated InUy rei^iari 
and Arabic, w'ere diffused all over the tsbrnic worid in Asia, Africa, and 
E-htrojie, and, l^ecausc of the frequenL conflicLs Ijctween the Muslims 
and ihe nirisiians^ also diroiighout the Christian West^ particularly 
the Byzantine Empire, Italy, and Spain. 

Hindu and Buddhist dassimi works had spread earlier !o those 
couniries and regions in the vicinity of India, primarily because of 
Buddhist missiomiry ejrpaitiion. With this Itterature, Erom about Lbe 
hrsl century on^ tales and fables penctraletl without interruption iolo 
China and further east. They also reached Tibet and fniin there 
travdlnl with Buddhism 1o the Mortis, who adapted (hem to their 
own lanituage with many chaii}tcs and modifiertiorL^. In addition lo ihr 
Vetatafi<iitrazimmti and the yikrarnffcaritra, it is certain that the Mon¬ 
gols were also familiar with a third coBeclion of storie$, the Sstkafsf^iafL 
Coniiderinjz tbai the hlongob were tn power m Europe for almost 
two hundred years^ it seems more tiian plausible tliat many of these 
stories reached Europe through them. In llio introduction to bis trans¬ 
lation of the Helnrkb UhTe points nut tIoiL tliere 

h a ^longohao version of many uf the Vctala stories in the langttagc 
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oi the KolmutLs—a Mongolian rart living an the Caspian Sea—called 
Hidd/ii'Kvr, This Mongotian version became known in ia04 ihrrmgh 
Ttctijanun Bergniann's book Xomadk WaniUTingi in Me Rrshf> W 
Kdmuckf but was not idetitiiied unti] 1S57 by Ben ley as being 
Ixirrowcd from India.*'" A Mongolian translatioi! of the Arabic version 
of the Pancaiiintra, Kalita leo Dimna, la ascribcid to Malik Said Iflikhar 
tiddin Afuhamniiid bin Abu Xasr, who died in 1280. 

Another Syriac iTanaktiiui was made irom this Arahk version In the 
tenth or eleventh ctrtituiy', and in about 1080, a Jew, SitniKUi Seth, traicv 
Taied it into Greek eniilUng ii Stephaaiics hai hhnelades. and statins 
in the Preface that the book originaily iiud come from India. This, in 
turn, led to an ludian vision by GiuHo Nad in l5Si, two Latin ver¬ 
sions, one German, and various Irajislatloiis in the Slavonic languiiees- 
.At the besiniiins of the twelfth century, a Hebrew version was made 
by Rabbi Joel; this was translated Intt* Ijiin by an Italian. John of 
Capua, between 12frJ and 127®, called Liber Kaliiae ei Dirnwne, 
Oirfctoriuw viiae Amwohuc, and allnbtcd great jKumlarjty in die later 
Middle Ages. In 1480 two printed vereions of this book appeared, and 
it has been reprinted in modern times. !n I48J a Getnum iranshtion 
appeared by Aniooiiis von Pforr called AJer Buclf dcf Beiifitclt ifcr altctt 
Wfisen, vhirh i» the best and ounst famous mediaeval versiem of the 
Pmcafanlra, ft was repeatedly printed and, besides influcnclns Gernum 
Uteruttire, was rcndefcil into Danish. Icelandic, and Uuichn®*' I'he fact 
that four dated editions api>earwl at Ulm within four ywri of its first 
publication in tSerman, followed by thirteen more duibig the course 
of the next hundred years, shows the importance of the PoflfffMirfrn at 
the time. A Spanish version appeared In I4?5 and from it tw»^ Italian 
renderings by Firenzuola and Doni were made in 1349 and in 1SS2 
tes|)cctivdy. In ISSb n French iraiiBbtion was mode from Fireiiiuola's 
version. Fram Doni's version Sir Thomas North, the transJator of 
Plutareb, made an English rendering under the title TMe MaraU PhUm- 
aphie of Dtmi in 1570, almost exactly one thousand years after the 
Sitiac translation. No less than ax reiderhigs had Intervened between 
the ariKinal Sanskrit and the ImgWsh veraion. North's tTandalioii was 
reprimed in 1601. the year after the EiLst India Comfwoy had b«« 
given a royal charier to trade with India and further east. 

After the Islamic cDOffuest of Spain, nttnierous wiirks were translitled 
front Arabic into Latin or Spanish, induiling a Spanish Lranslatbin of 
Kelila vta Dimna in JJS9, entitled Calih t Dymtia. This, tir another 
Iransliilioit from .Arabic, was rcmfereil into Latin verse by Rnimnnd 
de Beriers in 1113, but h was not published. Tn the Lhirieenih cemury, 
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anoLher translation from Arabic straigbt into Latin vtrsc by 

Baldo under the UCe alttr^ These tmidenDi^ of the Indian 

fables were extrcinely papidaTp and indeed were read widely in 
Europep according to Max MiOJer, than the Bible or any other 1>ook.^ 
Xfit only were cotnpiete iranslations read but individtial stories were 
incorporated into sermons, homilies^ and works on mondity^ Inevitably 
they were modified^ improved, and looilEied to the extent that the 
ortidnaJ forms were forgot ten. The speed and ease with which sncIi 
tales spread testifies to the pleasure and with which they were 
heard and repeated, Because o[ their appeal, the tales from fmlia 
seem to have bran qtiJckly assimilated, and their spechkaJly Indian 
features could not be preserved in the rapid transit fitao one peo 5 >le to 
anoiha* 

Another Indian work, the SuknsQpt^U (seventy stories of a parrot), 
sboEar to the PancctiJFftra, also Ira veiled westward through translation. 
During the fourteenth ccntuiy' it was transfixed bio Persiad under the 
title and later rendered Into Turkkh. From the Persian 

account many talw passed to Europe Ihrmigb wesietti Aata, and one of 
thew was m^e famous by Gntifried V* Sirasshurg's TVfjfdir md /j4>fdc. 

Ed IQI6 ai work fu Itidbiii hl^iocy. originally translated fron^ the 
^Tndian language" Into Arabic by Abu Salih bin Su'ayb bin was 
rendered into Persian. Thh version, by Abtid-IlMn "Ali, wa^ quoterl 
or sirmmar1$ed in a later Persian work of unknown data known as Ihr 
Muifnil al-TimfdfikL It wds actually a vtssfoo of the MnAoiAicrd/a 
^tory translated from a Inie Prakrit version.*" 

Another mediator of Indjan tale^ was the famous Ars&im Ni^kts* 
Muslim fundamentalists consider this coUeciion noxious, because they 
bdteve that pleasant ^itories sliroukte sinful derire^ as much as wine, 
muaic^ or setdpture, Thb wofk^ however» Jm lieen mstiiimental in 
fashioning Western man’s image of romantic Iwe^ Many of its ap^proKi* 
matdy two hundred stories <264 in the Ambic version) am from Indian 
storybooks, and all the main elements of its framework are derived 
from Indian ideas. The prologue fa very shnflar to that of the jPirirrol- 
mira as fa the Idea that the stories are recounted to save socneonc^ llfe.^ 
The Sdmtij^gd (No, 436} lelU the Stoty of ihe (dernonj 

who unsuccesa fully put his bexutiftd wife in a box to guard her from 
going astray, llie tale in all its essentlafa recurs b the Arabian PtigkU, 
Numerous animal faLles containHi b the Arabian Xighis aro traceable 
to Indbn sources: for example, '‘The Barber's Fifth Brother" <6ee), 
^'The Merchant's Wife and the Parrot" (l.l4bL '-Tha Kings Son and 
the Afrit's Mistress" (134w), '^Tbe Fakir and Hb Pot of Butter'" 
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(I6Ib), "'"fhc HedgcbCig aijd ibe Pigeons’' (17)- The mirld-famoiis 
storj* of SindbJid Ls a tale of Indian odglii- Tile Arab hbtorian Af J^Ia- 
5«di expressly said Lhal ihc Ktinb d Sirtdbad was derived from India, 
This work b identical wiib the Pet^aii Sindibad-mmaht the Syriac 
Sindbun, an Arabic version CfloUiiBcd in the jf fat run Mghis, tbe Be- 
brew Sattdubijr, the Greek Syntipni^ mid a niimtier of other books in 
Kurcipean languages. The Ctcek SytUipas contains aumcrous passugies 
that cnn be ondertood properly only by recognidng that they are merely 
variations oi a Sanskrit ongiiiD}, and everything supports the conclii- 
sion that here h yet anolher case of an Arahk wnik rendered from a 
PahJavi trajidatlon of a Sanskrit tcxL 

Most probably Jewish writings were ttbo responsible to the dis- 
semiTiation of Indian tales in Etifope^ i-spetklLy in Lbe Sla^'onk conn- 
tries. Tbe inJltience of tlie llaggadi^h^ a Jewish cnUeciion of tales and 
parables, on mediaeval and modem Eurofwan fiction has been very 
great. Prom titerature these stories were parsed on to the people^ and 
after being tnodifed went again into literature* to the people, and aa on, 
assmning in this process of aliematiop between tltetattire and folklote 
the character of national truth and individiml uoily whkb gives many 
of them their great poetic qtiality. The very fart that a work can 
sustain Hic Interest of A wide variety of peoples living in dbtant Iambi 
for more tbaa a thousand years bidicates its great intrimlc tncrlL 

It was, however^ in ISS9 that the first direct tfunsktion of the 
Sanskrit was made in a European language by the German 

scholar Benfey, In lflS2 the Panc^itaTitrc was newly translated into 
German by Alsdorf, Although availahb in Enejisb in cditiaiid 

for centuries, it was not dkcctiy translated from the Sanskrit into Eng¬ 
lish until 1074 by Stanley Rice who cniiUed bis work Afidciti Fcblei 
and Stevies. A year bteft Arthtir W. Ryder also tron^Lated the Fcncai- 
antra. 

The most Importani of all the later adaptations of the Pmtaianira is 
die nitapathsa (SalulEtry Advice) which, owing fo its excdlent litemiy 
merit p k one of the popular and best known Sanrieril works In 
Europe. Conraming twenty-five of the Parfratmira^s stories, ft is m fact 
a new work. Its authorship b nniiertain as welt as the date of its coni' 
piladon. Probably composed in Beugal somewhere between 1000 and 
1300^ it contains seventii^n stories wbkh are net found In any of the 
recensions of tiie PttncaianirCr^* Besides ludlan languages it has been 
repeatedly Iranriatifd into European languages. It was hi Ifi6| that Sir 
Edwin Arnold, the celebrated poet of The Light o/ Asia, iran^laicd ihc 
ffitapadesa from Sanskrit to EngUsL 
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Apart from th«$e tiiemr>* channels, indivicfiial toillaj] talcs must 
have reached Kurope thrau^ih Arab merchants, tnivvlJcrs, and Gypsies. 
Somewhat sfoular to the story'-tellcns in rtrrat communities of Indfaf 
Gypqr stoti'-teJIcrs all over ihc world take their rwiiala very seriously, 
and firmly adhere to a certain form, consusiing of definite openings, 
links, and tags as rommoo nod stereotyped as in Inclia. However, story* 
telling in most societies lends to conform to a set pattern. 

One of the m<Kt rcmarkahle csamples of the tnigralifin of Inrjiaii 
tales b ihe acceptance of the Buddha as a Christian saint. During the 
eighth ceutury, a Christian, M, John of Damascus, was living al the 
court of Caliph Al Mammr, during whose reign llie .AraUir version of 
the /’fliffflfaidM was prepiired. John wrote a story of Barlaam and 
/OfitfiJtat in Greek as an exposition of Chrblian doctrines and theology', 
enlivening it by fables and parahtes. The Christian cleray did not like 
it Itecause it was a religious novel. Nevertheless, it became immensely 
popular and was translated into numerous languages. As early as 1204 
it was even translated Into tcelandlc. The major theme b accompanied 
by a body of fables and parables ntosUy of Tndlan origin. Although tlie 
BorEoani stoty Is not a direct tiandation of atiy Indian original, it is, 
in fact, the .story nf the Great Renunciation of the Buddha. Recrnt 
researches suggest that the Greek version of St. John had originated 
from Batavariani, a (Georgian version of the Buddha story. Bafauarjafif, 
in its turn, was a derivation from an .Arabic version.** In the sixteenth 
centcry Josaphat was made s saint both in the Greek Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic Churches. That the fotinder of an "atheistic” Axian 
religion should has-e been transformed into a Christian saint is, indeed, 
an omaxiag episode in religious history. In ^ite of striking similaritiex 
between the careers of the Buddha and Josaphnt, it was only in the 
last century that the RtiridhUt origin of this Christian cult was twJ* 
ised. 

Throughgut mediaeval Christendom, BsHaam and /otafihat was ac¬ 
cepted as an expoaitioTt of the ideals of Christian mnnasticism and 
ascellcLtm. The churches celebrated the festival days aftairtxr>d with 
the Indian bmnit Bartaam and his royal pupil Prince Jnsaphut with 
appropriate jolemiiity, and ‘'their relics were invested with esceptionaf 
hEaltng power." In the literary world too, the Influence of the Barlaatn 
story' was deep and lasting. It inspired outstanding writers such as Guy 
de Combrai, Rudolf Von Ems, Ijope dc Vega, Leo Tolstoy, and Shake¬ 
speare, who borrowed from it the story of the Caskets,** 

The btrnduction of driightfut Indian tairs Into mediaeval Europe 
at a time when ascetscuun was strong there is of coosiderahte stgnili* 
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tince- The ivqrldliDess and seti^Uiility of the Indian fabler must have 
helpotl [o farinj^ Europeiin lileratiire baE:k to its natural course, Heticc, 
almost immediately after their arrival in Europe, fodbn fables appeared 
in Giuvanni Boccaccio's and Don Juan Mun- 

ucls C^ndc Lmamr^ LUirh'alled ejcomplcs ol mediaeval prose. The 
Decameron is an estraordinaiy' w-ark of literary art, contaimng -H'iny 
and amusing talcs of adventure and the love of people of every' class 
•md character. Its inJluencc cm European literature has been bcalculabJe^ 
espeebUy on Ttalkn fiction- Whether Boccacdo was aware of it or noti 
many of his toJesp which he dlbcr beaird in Kaplcs or collected from other 
Works such as the Gestn RoTnantiTumf were of [ndian origin. 

Other popular European stoty^books such m the fourieenth ccniury 
Gesta whose auLhurship is uticerlam; Chaucer’s (ca. 1340- 

I400J ConterBury Taks; La Footahie’sSt, Rapola'^ Miirckett: 
ami Cnnuit's Talcs include faijle* of Indian orIg:in. For IrLslance^ "The 
t’ossion of Sc Eustace and hw Compantons^® Liicluded in the 
Rijmanoriim (TaJeCX) has its origin in the Jat^ka talc Mahiuutasomis 
{So. S11). The ftidhui fables became known in Europe as the RaBlrs 
of Rid pal (Pilpay)p because m the translation one of the wicked kings 
b rccLiInwtf to virtue by a Brahman sage. Hidpai. La Fontaine in the 
second edit Ion of Fabks, published In 167^(. e.^prcssiy confessed hU in¬ 
debtedness to Indian Lrarlrilnn. In the Preface he says- "It l 5 itol Uece^ 
sary ikit I should s^y whence I have utken the subjects of these new 
fo^bles. I Aball ouJy say, frewn a sense of gratitude that 1 owe the 
largt^t |>orljon of them to Pitpay the Indian sajtsc/'^ The story of the 
ebony Iiofsc in Chaucer's ^‘Squlre^" Tale*^ came from India via Persia, 
Egypt^ and Spain to France file CAirt^af dc Fu$i) and thence to Chau-^ 
cer's ears. 7'Jie theme of the ihrC'C caskets and. of the pound of flesh iq 
the AfcrrA/iJil of Venkc are of Buddhist origin- and sigries derived from 
the Fafscalawira—yh^ ' Gullible Husband*' and I he Butler and the 
Bnn(lifN:l Brahman '—were .adapted by BtKcaccuv ]tlany of the Im* 
mensety |Kj|>ii1ar Uiie^ found in Hojts Christ ian AndurjMMrs fairy liile.^, 
:iuqh as the "'Magic Mirror/' iJje "Soven-lvanned Kools,'" "jnek and the 
lieaiutalk/'and the "Turfir* of Fortunniiis/* have l^ec^3 traced to Indfiin 
Miurces, Chaucer"Pardiiner^s Tale'* is an adapEntton of a In the 
VcdabB/ia htaka {Kq, 4S) or of the ploughsliaTcs eaten by mice in the 
Kiiiij Foiij/e Jafaka (No. 2t8)„ The sioiy' ^*Thc Three Fastidious 
Bfahmans " found it$ way to Siberia and Laptaud through Central Asia, 
and from there to Jutland^ where Hans Christian Aiiilenicn wrote his 
''lYincess uii the Pca.'^ Tlic Rooks ol Kii-dln^ are a revival of 

Ihcr U'itst fable*. "The rrnnsjiwsed Hcaib ' frqni the Enkui KutfmSitrh- 
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sagotft inspired ThomAs J!ann to write a ddighltiJ story J?ie Kfffdnif A- 
ten KQpft, 

One of the most popular loiry tale* in Etitopc is the romantk stoty 
of ^^Bcayiy aod liie li b loimd In its ntimcrous vajintiofis m 

practically every coimtty of the world. For ceaturks cMdreit have 
sympathized with Its anuahte heroiae. It first appeiired in Hurope In 
n^O in Madame de Villcnein'c^s Conics Marines* Ralston has examined 
in detail tu numcioiis varianls^ compared Jhdr simHarttics^ and has 
demonsTrated it to be of Indian orlj^in » According Id Max Mdllcr, the 
^Siory of the Master Thiefthe complrs legend of Rhamfsmit^s as 
reproduced to Ccstn Romanmimt appears to be an adapiadcHi of a story 
in flitopadesa. The Saiiskrit tale Is that of a Hrahcimri wfio, upon being 
told by three thieves in successloti tbit ihc goat he was cany'ing was in 
fact a dogy throws away hie load for the thieves to pick. The essence 
of the story h Ltut a man will beJlcve a]mo!it aoythiiig if three people* 
seemingiy unconnected with each other* repeat the lainc liditg. The 
siciy of the ^'Juctgcmcni of Solomon'' may be one of tlie eaTlicst ex¬ 
amples of Indian fahle iiiigniliqt]| and is liased on a ilory in the Moka 
Ummoggn laiai^n (No. S46). Zn the fodiftn story, the real mother Icis 
the child go at once when ht cxies upon being pulled ajmre hy iht two 
claimant mothers. The story of the '-Bog and the Sparrow'* in Crinim's 
cdlecdon ts remarkably close in cktaib to the stury of "The Naufeb 
Girl and ihe Parrotin the Bnkat Faekhi. In balli, a bird vows to 
bring a^t the nua of a human being; in both* the bird helps avenge 
imjirst injujy- and In l>oth, the guilty come lo grief In consequence of 
thmr own voluntary acti. Sudi a scTte of evenia h not likely to bavT 
been Hummed independently by diffenmt talryidlers in almost ideniical 
orm^ and one b ladioed to accept the chronologic^] influence of the 

^ lataka (No. 141), Jamhn 

Khadaka Jafoka (No. 294), Dipi faiaka (No. 426), Mve paralleb in 
such wdl^known fables as "The Ass iaiie fJon's Skin," ^*Tbe Fox and 
^CfOT/' and ^The Wolf and ibe Lmnb.^' The Rusainn popular storry 
Friend/' like other stories about evtl spirits, has been traced to 
Indian somcis. Martisia^g demon lorvcr uhin to the Angina ghoul or 
f raylhologjv as described in the Arabic story 

^ IndiAn story of Asokadatta and Vijayadalta ia 
w Katka^tmijagafa^ Another Russian story, the 

rojt-^ailer » which b 3 vanont oF “Jack and the Beanstalk'* In 'which 
r i*** * * described as watlinK, it aald to be of Indian ari)(bi. For dr 
Gubema^ pomls mn that such **bowlirg" is mora In keeping with the 
tuaune of the EA3\eni faclcaJ than with that of ti* Western coonler* 
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part, the fo^s ® The Russian story of Xorta corresponds W an Indian 
ont. A^ain, the story Sc&tisUe ond Xesckafiic (Lock awl Bad-luck) ij 
a variant of the story of Vira-Vara found in the tiitojmdeta and of a 
similar one in the Fancat<tntfa. 

Hovr stories undergo change during the course of migration is titus- 
stafed by Mw Miiikr with I.<3 iMititrt ct le Pot au hiit froni Tji Fon- 
tiune's Fabh),*^ Few slories liaw travelled through so many dansla- 
lions. A milkmaid, Peneiie, cafrying u pail of milk on Jjct head to 
market, indulges in daydreams. Frotn the proceeds of the sale of tlie 
milk she wUi buy eggs, and then from the profits made on the eggs 
will buy chickens, and so on. At the prospect of her approaching wealth 
she suddenly gives a jtmip of joy, thereby dropping htf pall of milk. 
Her milt is J^tfit and her riches are gone. In the original from the 
Piincatantra,^^ Svabhavn Kripana (a boro miser), a Brahman, 
having filled his bowl with rice hangs it near bis bed and dreams of 
lb* profits he will make in time of famine from his hoarded fke, huyuig 
goats and cows, mattying a rich girl, and living in luxury. JmitatLig 
the ways of the rich, he dreams himself attempting to assicrt authority 
over his fanuly, and be kicks the bowl over. The moral of Uds indian 
story, that “be who makes fooilsb plans for the future will be white all 
over,” became transformed through La Fontaine's adaptation of it, into 
what is a populitr ptoverb in Engllsh^'^doo't count your chickens before 
they are hatched,” 

Again, the weH-known Welsh story of Llewellyn’s dog Cfilcrt, as told 
in WDham R. Spencer s ballnd, "Bedd Gfllerl,” is the Welsh transforma¬ 
tion of the Pontalantra story“ of the Brahman who, having left a 
mongoose to guard his child in a cradle during his absence, returns and 
finds the mongoose with its mouth covered with blood. Assuming that 
the mongoose bad bitten the child, he klils it at once. Ijiter he discovers 
a drtd cobra neat the child and is filled wilii great remorse. In the 
Welsh version, tlm mongoose and the snake are altered to a dog anti 
a wtdf. Tile idea of kDJiitg hasdly a faithful animal under such circum¬ 
stances has occurred indcpendeiilly to difTerent peoples in distant lands, 
but in this case, sciiolnrs have lieea abk to trace hack the successive 
stages of tTBiuifortiiation of the story from the Pottcdtontfit versiofl to 
the Welsh version.** 

The story of the font who succeeds b stealing the young magpies 
originated in the Paitcalantra, and whs later incotpotaled in the 
RejTiard cycle and in the work of Hnns Sachs. Along with this artistic 
laic, and undoubtedly iniluaiced by It, there developed a folktale, wcil 
known in northern and costeni Europe, in which the fos threatens to 
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pii^ thi" Irtf^ Tn whirh th* niagpir has its yfiun^. The cm^r 
good -idvic^ lo the magpies and saves them. The iax qvenges 
by j^bying dead and catching the ^mw. The aciind in the bttei pan of 
ihe mie is the opposite of that in the literaiy fable. 

Another tale which appeared first in the Jatakss m:id then spread 
widely the ^lory of the lar haby, the essenlkl iwint of whith is Ihjit 
the trirksler, generally a rabbit, is taught by a tar lijdiy, kind of 
stlrky image. Ofirii the rabbits enemies dwell upon tiuw^ He coidd 1^ 
punbhed^ Very ingtmioitsly, the rabbit pretends to lo vation.s 

kinds of ptmbihmenl suggested, begging not to l^e fhrowTi into the 
hner pstch. His enemie.'t. misled into thinking ihac it would do hinn 
most injury, throw him into the briers and the rabbit e^H:npe5L This tale 
of the tar Imby was slitdlcd very thoroughly by A. Espino&i in 
more than one htmdted and fifty versiorur. Later he supplemented the 
adgiiial number by m additional one hundjetl and riJieeij. It serttis this 
story reached the Xegfoes and Indians of America through 
tomes. Tl cajTfie from India to Africa, where it is vet>’ popular anrl 
whtre it underwent stane chamrteristic modi Mentions liefore being cor- 
riedp presumably by slaves, to America, Another route lay throii^^h 
Europe to Spain and then to American tdoiife^. Vet, it could have 
travelled across the Pacific mm^y centuries earlier. 

Before any overall asscsstneat of the Indian buspiratlon of Euro¬ 
pean 1>easL fabler is madr, p should pobted out that Lhe liLcniry 
faUe coTlecttoas frfim India are only one of four prindpal sources upern 
whkJi Western tradiiion appoir^ to have dniwm. The other three are 
Aesfpp's fables, the mediaeval Jitetaty animal talcs brought together in 
the cycle of Reynard iht Fos^ and the purely oral tradition, a very im* 
prittant [Kirt of which was developed in Russia and the countries; of 
east Europe. The interrelation of all these intliiences is e-itlremely com¬ 
plicated, and the writing of the hLvtory of a particulaf animal lale 
exTraordinarlly difficult. 

Indians Influence on lie m^iaeva! fabler is not seriously ^|uestioTled 
and fable migration during the Middle Ages can be traced through iJie 
tratislatmiis of Indian tales. Bui when paralld-^ and identitles are nntefl 
in the andeni: tales ^ and where there is no toncretc evudcnce of borrow-^ 
tng other than ibrough hirnian contact, analysis of the historiciiy of 
oral tradition has to rely to some extent on cofijccture, which no niauer 
how \TiHd \s fteqiiciitly disputed.^* 

Panilleb and similarities between Greek and Indian fubfes are quite 
I’lbvious, and a number of scholars havT carefully analysed l>eiih their 
historical rooL% and uitemaJ slrueture. Since the i>eginnmg uf scHubrly 
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interest In fable ruigration to Ibe mitblk of the niiwteeiilb century, 
ar|^iimcT)t5 bave been yliarply divided on ibe c[uc 9 tion u( the historicul 
relationshii) between the so-callcd Greek Aeio^‘1 Fatilts and Indian 
fabtee. Althoufth the debate is sjmewhat subdued at present, opinion 
b no less divided. i\s for as ilic antiquity of the fable itself Is ton- 
cemed, the case ior todia is unassailable. The dispute is ovtir the 
priorjiy of the beast fable. 

Tile argutnent favourinj? the Greek orutin of Uie beast fable is 
luised altniHt entirely on chnmcli>g>‘, and the ma i n confusion arises 
Itccause Indian dirgnologj- is not ftmly fiiftl. Db:putc$ concemirp 
the dates ol major Indian work.s, ttJtlwjut-h considerably tiarrowed, re¬ 
main unresolved. Mux Miiiler held the lipinion that in almost every 
case of parallel ism. the borrowing was done by the Credis. Amongst 
the many acbolars who shared this view were Otto Keller and Johannes 
J lerlel. Ajpunsl them, Theotlor Ben fey, who regarded India os the borne 
of all folklales, hdd the view that India had borrowed animal Jabits 
from the Greeks, all bough he aliw stressed the e.vistence of an inde¬ 
pendent Indian iradition in this respect. Another Sanskrit scholar. A, 
Weber, first sul^rihcfl to the theory of Indian origin but later re¬ 
versed his opinion. A. Wagentr (Etsai Sitr la rapparts fjui aiitent 
entti! its apotegufs de Ff/nlr et afialogUft df to Crece) shared Weber’s 
former view that in almosi cverj' case the Greets werrie the borrowers. 
Weber's latter view was vigorousty op|wsed by Keller in bis work 
Tfie HUtOfy of the Greek Fahte (18^21. He fully bdieved in the Indian 
origin of the latites and tl^t they were transmitted to Greece through 
an ancient A-Csyrlan connective lint. 

The Greek fables belonging to diffeitiil dates were collected in ,'lMOp’f 
Fabtci in the third century by Valerius Babrius, a Hellenizcd Roman 
who. in his Preface, refers to two sources for his mslertal: Aesop 
for the Hellenic fable and Kybisei for the Lyburn fable. This is the 
oldest iwn-tiidum coflcctton of fables availahfB, although Demetrius 
reputedly made a collection in Alben.c in 300 b.c. ThrwHiiiarlCTB of the 
fables are about animals, and the rest deal with planets, natural ele- 
ntenis. such as the s«a, river*, and tin sun, and n few with gods and men. 
The work was soon translated from its original Greek and Ijilin ver¬ 
sion,') into a variety of Kiifopcan langujigts. U fe said that a French 
collection appeared in the tenth century, followed by many other* and 
culminating in the seventeenth cenitiry in t-a Fonlainr’s Fah{e$. Evi¬ 
dently, not all of the stories are of Greek origin—utthough some cet- 
tainl y must bc- The coll«tto» comprises the life of letup; four books 
derived from the Romaiut. a collect ion of the niediflcx^l prose render- 
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mp3 qf Phaedrus, a Ireediimn of Augustus in iht first cratury; a 
sclwiion of the Fakks of Avkti; aisd somt fable from otbor sources. 
Tlie bulk of this jlorks are lit rtnderiu^ of Fhaedim^ wbo refers not 
only to Aesop but also to Anathar^la tie Scythian, a posdbfc source 
of Indian Influence,** 

Jacobs tas suggested I bat Babnus" colleciton, which ran to about one 
htindftd fables, was derived directly or indirectly from a Sini^ese cui- 
bas^' which came to Rome in S2,. It b suggested that the UJc cf Ati&p 
itself was moddled cm Lhe Perfsian or Baby Ionian Story of Ahiqar/' 
which Benfey has ^^identined with a treU^kiKiwn Indian type."” Indeefl^ 
the historicity of Ae^op is daublfidp although HefO(fotu.s mentions him 
as a maher of stories who livied b the sixth century b.c. and who was 
the slave of a Satoian citben called ladmon. Considering Herodotus* 
itndcveloped sense of history, his uncritical reliance on oral tradi- 
tidn, and his gift of imagination, his testimony must be accepted with 
caulfon. Later writers also refer to Aesop but there are inconsistencies 
b their accounta- 

Howeverp Aesop's hlstoriE:^ existence ia Inuniiterja!; his name was 
oertalul>' common in fifth centttry a.c. Greece as the author of fables, 
whilst the earl Jest Indian fables on record date bitek to the upanishadic 
period the Ch^f^d^^yn UfionhAjid —and the tTadition niny have been 
mudi older^ 

Those who a^eti the priority of the Greek fable maifitain that the 
laduin fable cannot be older than the fourth or fifth ctniury luc. This 
date b based on the Bssumptloo that Indian folktales and the PafKut- 
mira are of Buddhist origitip and that ilie Buddhist JatakaSt another 
source of Tnduin IahJc<, were composed after the Buddhii. There are 
several flaws in tJiEs argiunimi and its assumptroiis. The Buddha, ac* 
opting the conservative estimate^ w+'is born about s century before 
Herodotus who was supfHtsedly bom betwren 490 and 4Sfi b.c. Hence, 
it b not unlikely that the tradi iron of Buddhbt birth stories liad be¬ 
come quite powerful in India before the time Aesop began his composi¬ 
tions. Jataka legends occur mn in the cMcmical Pttakas and it Is now 
generally accepted that the Sutia and PiJioya PU<^ct containing Jataka 
talcs anr at least older than the Coundl of Vaball ^gO b.c.). This 
conclusioii is confimied by the bas-reliefit depicting scenes fmm the 
JitiakAs In the Stupas of Sanebi, Amaravati, and cspaiilty of BtmxhiiT, 
where ibe litks ol several Jfaiakas are dearly inscribed. If ther^ were 
a cqUectJon in existence in the fourth centuiy the oral tradition 
upon which il was Inevitably based mu^t have been considerablv 
older. 
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Most of tlw I 4 le 5 tn thr Jatalus viLb "once upon a time wljcii 
BrnbumdatU ym rngning in tlie previous iocarmtJon of the 

Buddba wus in tbe reign of BnUjinadiiitii'a dm Kjishyapa. "It i$ there- 
fore possible, that a separate coUectioa t>i beasts fables ejiistecf, con- 
necteci with this Kashyapa, which was incorporated in the JaSa^^s 
asstimbg hfm to l>e a pre-lucaniation of the Buddha/^*^ 

More important^ however^ are the flaws in tbe a^svmptian that the 
tradition of folklore in India Is of Buddliisi oiigni. Fables, as mm- 
tioned above, liad beefi found Ip vedic liicratnre which by even the 
most conservative chronolc^ical standards predates Aesop hy at least 
five cenlorics. The most dormimtu form in Aesop^ iMl of the beast fable, 
is recorded In the UpunisliHds, definitely pre-Buddhist anti pre-HomerlCr 

Tlie fact that the JaUka tales are Bnddhfet docs not hy itiself prove 
that tbe folklore tradition behind them is ^so Biiddhish Moremerp 
there Li definite evidence that the Jatakas are related to pre-Buddhist 
Indian works, R. P. Mehta wrote an account of pre-Buddhist Tndia in 
1959 mainly fforn the Jalakas. He has also shown the pre-Buddhist 
unceftiry of the Jalakas, wlikh, without the idea of the Bodhisattva, 
originally cunalsted of a ^‘ersc or verses and a prose narration em¬ 
bodying a folktale, and ware generally intended to impart a 
That the Jatakas have a non-Buddhiat Indian ancestry has been sug¬ 
gested by other scliutars loo^ such as Frankc, who points to the pnfallds 
between the Hakubhiiri^m and the Ja takas and suggests that the 
common tnlcs in these two works are pot the outcome of direct borrow¬ 
ing but are connected through some other commou :^rce,^* D the 
Buddhist tales themselves are of pre-Buddhkit origin, tlien the mgu- 
ment that the storied collected In the Partc^iiafttra were oriRtimlly Bud¬ 
dhist talcs and as mch belong to 3 later period is invaHfL Vet, it may 
he ohwrv^ed lliat although Buddhism cfrtainiy Infitienced many tales tn 
tbe PmcQtantrij, and that this fact fed Benfey to condude that the 
Indian fables were of Buddhist origin^ it is now certain that the work 
originated frcun Hindu sources and later was revised by Buddbi-st and 
Jain editors. Hertel proved r|uite effectively that in its earlier form the 
Pancat^nitu ivas purely tt Hindu work- SdacdomicL endorsed Herters 
opinion that there could be no doubt that, in the style of the Tanira- 
bkyayike, it tos Pne of the earliest products of tbe arUficiaJ hterature 
of India. "The general atmosiihcfie ts that of Brahiminism, wfertc no 
rdaiion to Buddhism can be found in the book. The view once rather 
widely held that the Fancatiuttra was of BuddM$t aHgm must thmforie 
be rejected.'Herters work did not quite solve the problem of the 
comparative antiquity of the Indian and the Greek fable, dthough ho 
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malnininefl thui the Pmruif^ntra was writien do™ !n the second am- 
tiiry but th:kt the acOiOi! slerries were probably rnndi o^der. Furiher- 
iTiore, he insisted that the Indian fables were original^ because the use 
of fables to give msiructbn ip politics was essentially Indian. 

Indeed, apart Ircun the historical evidence, the llteraty evidence also 
leans lo the IndLui suie, Tlie rabies have had too JuxiiHant a growth 
In Indian literature to rutniit ihe theory of Itorrowed origins wilhrmi 
more tuhstiipUal evuletice. Kq other literaitire can vie with Sanstrii 
In the richness of [khle$ and slorlEs when we consider the Jaiaha^, 
BitddltaghOsa^A Dk^mnmp^da Camm^nlary^ the Pfincaianini, and ihe 
In Greek literature before Aesop only eight complete fables 
are known, with a dojuen others merely referred to. including ‘ The s 
Heart‘*Thc Countryman and the Snake/^ "^The Dog and the Shadow'* 
—alf of which can \\c (raced to IndLii, When otic minenibcrA also that 
many of the stories in the jlrtffrwrt are of Hindu originH it Is not 

easy ta acce^jt the view that the Indian tales could have a Greek source. 
The Indian mentality wiis particularly favourahlc to the growth of 
fables, animal stories, and fairy tales, liecause of the Indian belief in 
iransmtgtatfnu, which riTBCe$ the difference Iwlween the human and 
lie animal wnrids. Indians are ejs^lremcly kind 10 animals for they 
believe in their iiidept-ndent existence, and without such sympathetic 
treatment It seems unlikely ihat the bcasi fable could have beep 
written. 

In supporling the theon' of Indian origin^ Keller poinui^l out that 
the relatloo eidsting between Ehe tm and the lion ha^ an real hraY 
ill the nature of the Iwcp animab^ whercai (he jackal does rdaie to ihe 
lion ns portrayed in India 11 fable. Welirt* whfj later advanced the theory 
of a Semifir orfgm for the Greek fable, contended (hat (he jack:rif 
existed in the hind of the Semites, and that the Greeks change^] the 
jackal lo a foT* and when the radians 100k over the story ihev 
changed the fox back to a jackal.*^ This is n plausible explanation, but 
in the ccFfitcxt of att the evidence itn efficacy is touch reduced. Thai (he 
migraiioa of fables was oriMlnally Jroni Easl 10 Wesl, apt! not vice 
vcTKi. is flrarly illusirated by Ihr fad lhat Llire 40 imala anfl brrdj who 
pby the leading part^-lhe linn, the iHckal, the elephant, the peaenck, 
the tiger, the monkey* and the crumUle-^bound m Indian jungte and 
riven, but not in Greece. It not po^ible to read Indian litemture 
wiihoiit being lonslanlly impressed by ihe sense of the foreal. 

Kvidence in the latmudk-rnidrashic Siteratttre and the parallels 
t^etween IndLin, Jewish, and Greek fables and parables also lend 
weight to the theon' of ihe early vrwiword migration of the fable from 
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fniiia 10 Greece. The pafJiblt of the blind ^iid the lamej far bist^nce^ 
which is so popular in Jewish Uleraiure, and which is most likel3? of 
Tndiao origin, wa^ known to the Greeks of the fourth ccniun'' u.c. It 
h possible that the Paleslinian writets got it directly Imm India, but 
it is more likely that it tame from the Greeks or HdlenisUc Jews in the 
second cetiliary Again, the legend about David's fiatpsltings has a 
parallel not only m [nrllan folklone in the Fmiamfra, but also m the 
Greek legend of Aesius' barp. The desertprion of the world as a wheel 
frequently found in rabbinic writings could have been borrowed from 
India through the Greeks: allhougb in rabbinic literature it Is used as 
a ntetaphor, wbibt in India tt Is as.soclated with ihe dominant philo- 
^hical concept—Lransmigralion, In ^fidrt 2 sh Ra&ba, a comnicniary on 
the rcnlateuch fFivr R^hj^ Indian fables are found and appear ui 
have been taken direclly from India, iwicause lhc>* have IndiuTt features 
but not Gr^k. For e^tample, the Jewish story of the bird who haa 
built a nest on the sea shore only to hud it threatened by the waves 
and who tries to bail out the water with its beak* but is rebuked by an¬ 
other bird, has no paratlel in Ae$op^ but is sirnikiT to the /aitika 

\So. 146). It is also ptissibk that the fewfoiJiiwlra fable in which the 
Efiouso, transformed into n girl by Yajnavalkya. declines in succ^-ssirm 
to marry the sun, ihf clouHSp the wind, aiid the mouiitabi could have 
formed the basis of the famotis Abraham legend in which ^Vbraii^ni 
observes that otic clemejit subdues an other: fire is extinguished ljy 
water, and clouds are dispersed by wind. 

The Ran^aiiintra is distinguiibcd from The Creek fshUs of Babrius 
by its purpose. Tfi the guise of wifty fables, the Panculanirtt leaches 
tlie lessons embodiifd in such famous works of polity as Kaiitil^^^s 
The technique of momHEUig the various stories in points! 
memorial passagei^, not ncncrul maxims but special labels to distinguish 
the points of individual fables, is novd and InlcrestiniT, and the essential 
nature nf the slunzas is gtiomif or recapitulaioty' rather than dnitnatic 
or intdilocutoTy. A great deal of noatfng gnomic litenititre in i^anskrit 
must have cxisteiJ prior to thbt ptiVing ihc way fur these passages of 
didactic wbdiHU. The fact that the Pcnratuntfa is. a Nilhastra^ the luiok 
of nitj, and timl the Greeks^ huil no equi valent tenn, plus I lie fact that 
tbp purpose of political Instruction was essentially Indian and not 
Greek, would further endurse the originality of the Wher* 

ever the introduction of the fable is traced, it alniast invariably 
assfxriuteil with political applimtiriru;. R^hhl Jaihini ben llaiuiniah 
plied Itie fable of "Hie Wolf and the Crane*' 1:0 pFe^t^tll a revolution 
uf ihe Jews again.^t Romans. Krylhr and hb followers in Rus^m made 
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use or \he tabic to tcflcci upon tlie bureaucracy; an<] whm A»op was 
first translated Into Ckfncae, the ofikJaLs suppciosed the edition 
because ibey considered the fables to be directed against 

Wbfbt the relation between the mass of F^bies and the fen- 

cctantrc stoiies cannot be demons imtedp in some there b pbusibte 
evidence of borrowing. Edgerlao has reccnily analyzed two tales which 
seem certainly to have been borrowed ffom lodk: "Ass In Panther's 
Skin^' and Without Heart and Ears'" of Paaoitantra Book IH and 
Book IV respectively^* Ilowever, even if the priority of the Indlaii 
fable is conceded, it does not explain the eristence of a vast numbef 
of Greek fables which have no paratid In Indian literaUrre. Xo one could 
serioiidy suggest that all Gncek fables have been borrcTwed from India 
Gcarly, both countries bad an independent Uadition of fables and it 
is likely that the fable as a type did oot arise erdirsively in either ludfa 
of Greece, but that some mipation of fables occurred when communi- 
catjod between the two countries arose. 

San^iia^ the Indian tradition ot music, is as old as Indian contacbi 
with the Western world, and it has graduated through various strata 
of evolution K primitive, prchistoriCp vedk:, dassicat, niediaevai, and 
modfm. It has (ravelled from temples and courts lo modern festivals and 
cmcert hidTs^ tmhihlng the spirit of Indian cidtum^ and retaining a 
dearly recognuiable continuity of ifaditioB. Whilst the words of songs 
hftve varied and altered from time to time, many of the musical themes 
die essentially anricnL 

SangitHp which origi&ally meant drama, music and dancOp wa$ 
dosely associated with religion and phOosophy, At first it was inextric¬ 
ably interwoven with the ritualistic and d^'Otional side of rdigioiis 
life. The redtal and chant of mantras has been an esscntfal dement of 
vedic ritual throughout the centuries. According to Indian philosophy', 
the ulUmalt goal of htmian existence is nmkshap liberadDn of the atman 
From the itfe-cyde, or spiritual enlightment; and mid^pa^ana (literally^ 
the wordup of sound) is laught as an Lmportant means for riaching 
this goal. The highest murical experiencis is ananda, the ^"dtvine bliss." 
Tbb devotional approach to musk h a significant feature of Indian 
culture. 

TIae origin of Indian music b enshrintd In beautiful talcs and legends. 
It b a cofnmon Hindu pracUce to attribute the beginning of a brandt of 
learning to a divine origin through the agency of a risbi. Siva, also called 
Nataraja, b supposed lo he the creator of Sangiti^ and Ms mystic 
dance *ymtoliio the rhythmic rnotion of the unive^3e.+< He transmitted 
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hifl knowledge of coscnlc donee to die rishi Kbarata, through one of his 
£andSf Toodu. The donee was called t^mduVQ and BlmaU thus became 
the £r^t teacher of musk to mcn^ and even to the heavenly 

dotkccrs- Similarly^ the rishi >varBda, who is depicted as endlessly mo^^ing 
obotit ihe universe playing on his vw/j {iuit) and stngLng^ Ls believed to 
be annUieir pritcievot teacher of mtislc. 

The Indian musicEit tradition can be irooed to prc-vedic limes tn Unr 
Indus V'aJIey eivLIJ^atton. From the excavatioos ol Mobenjonlaro nni) 
Harappa. nitnsical instrumentsi such as crude flutes, vinas with seven 
strings, drums, otid a bronze statue of a dancing girl, have been ffmnd, 
During the vedic period a wide variety of musiciil instruments—windp 
strings and percussJon—were in ti5c. The goddess of muric, Sarasvatf, 
who is also the goddess of learning, ts portrayed seated on a white 
lotus playing the vina. 

The andenl Hindus were familLir with ibe theory of sound 
(CandhoTva Vcda)t and its metapbysio and physics. The hymns of 
the Rtg Vedis eontam the earliest esajnples of words set to music^ anti by 
ihe time of the Soma Vad^ a complicated system of dhanting had been 
devdqjcd. By the time of the Vajur a varietj* of professional 

musicians had appeared, such as lute ptayers, dminmcrs^ flute playeis* 
and conch blowers. Budilbist tes^ts ako testify to the prevatence of 
Sangita, both rcligkus and secular^ in early India. Music b India, how- 
ever, reached its zenith during the Gupia p^od^ I he classical age nl 
IndLaji ait and UlemtUTe. 

Indian music is based upon a ^sttm of ragas and Is improvised or 
composed at the moment of performance. The notes wbith are to 
convey certain definite emotions or ideas are selected with e-^tteme 
cane from the twenty-five hiterval$ of the jfwri scale and then grouped 
to form a raga, a mode or A melodic structure of a tune. Tt b upon this 
iiasic structure that a musician or singer impresses accoedirkg to bis 
fwHng at the time, f^tructural melody is the nrol fundamenlal drar- 
acteristic of Indian musk. 

Kvery ctaisfcal Indian nine must be in a particijUir raga or rughti* the 
btfer term, the feminine of ragttp implies an abridged or tnodiiied raga- 
The word rap is derived from a Sanskrit roat^ or raj^ literally 
nicanbg lo colour but figuraiively meanbE to tinge with emotion. The 
essential feature of a rap is its power to evoke emotion^ The term has 
no equivalent In Wealcm music, allhoujidi the Arabic rrsaqum iqa 
corresponds to it. Ov'crsimpliried^ the concepL of ruga Is to connect 
musical ideas in such a way as to form a continuous whole hosed oo 
emotiona! impact. There nre, however^ mixed raps combmrd tn a con- 
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whoir flf tTifH>eb. Tn!llllitflI[5^ r mp ts tkrmt^d aR 

a aoJtr with n i*inic JinJ two a.tiat ootifSH*^* alilicnigli it bus 
^diibnul cbaracterlstk:;. 

Tin? mn] raiip appears in Eharaia'a Nalyasa^trar and a similar cnn- 
ci-pt iiid lexlst at iht time, hit it was MaUmEa <fi(tfi-aevmth centii^-) 
who nrai defined rapa m a technical sense aa '‘that kbd of sound com- 
iwsition. consL^itiiig of melndic niovemenLs^ which has the effect of 
coIotiritiE the hearts of mrn '* This dehnitinn t«nains valid today. Before 
the rvi^Eutlon of the rag3 concept In BhaTaia's lime, /e^i lunw with 
their fixed^ narrow muslott outlines ennstiluted the mainstay of Indian 
music. Tht!^ were only ffimple melodic patterns without any acofie for 
further elaboration, tt was ml of these JatS tunes lhat a mone com¬ 
prehensive and imaginative form was evolved by separalinE their 
musical contents and freems them from words and metres. 

Indeed, a ra^ is hiLsicalty a feelinq^ the expression of whkh has come 
to be associated with certain notes Jind twlste of melotiy, A muskhin 
may campope in the jaime rag« no indefinite number of limes, and ihp 
musk can bo considerably rliffereJit each time, AlihouEb a rapa 
inrxhatistibtr, it riui rccoimi>^t in the firal few nOfe.'^, tvecause the 
feelings produc'cd by the miislclan^s oeaition of th^^e notes are intensely 
strong. The effect of tndum music h cumiihitive mlher than dramiitic. 
As the musician develops his discourse In tils roc*a, ft eveniiSHtty cofunrs 
alf the ihouEhts and feelings of the Ij.stenci^. Clearly, the longer a 
muskian cao dwell on and extend the thenie with artistic intensiiy the 
greater the impact on the audience. 

Itnltfce Weslern muisic, which from ihe mid-eigliteenth cenliiry con¬ 
stantly changes and i:CTitrast.s its mouds, Indian musk, as well as Arabic 
anti Imnlan. always centres in developing and exalting one partinilar 
emoLkn. The musldani if he is sufficiently sfeilledp can ‘Mead his audience 
through the magic of sound to a depth and intensity of feeling ondreamt 
of in other musical systems/'"^ Indmn music is essentially tmpersonaL 
rejecting *Vn emotion and wi experience which are deeper and wider 
and older iJjau the emolioti or wisdom of any single iodlvidtuil. Tl# 
sorrow is without tearsT its jfxy without exultation and it is pa^skmale 
witlwul any loss of ^r^ily. It Ir in the dcepesl «nse of the wtird alh 
human.'"" Ti is an art ne^t to life; In fact, \V. B, Veafs mlied ftidbii 
music **tiot an art^ lull life iti^If/* all hough its theory fe elahomte and 
lechnique difficult, 

rhe possible nuitrbef of ragas h very' l^ge, but the majority of muskitl 
systems recoKoi^e sexenfy-two (ihirty-six jimutss or fundainrata!. thirl y- 
six jiifryij nr s^ondury). New ^a&^s, however, are being bvenled con- 
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sunlly. as \h^y have always \\Cfeji, and a few flf them will live tn jmti 
ihc classical ntnes. Many of tlie cstaWislied ragas change slowly, since 
they CTibody the modes of fecliaR meanfopiful at a particular lime. It is 
for this reason Lhat il i$ impossible lo say in advance whai an tndian 
rntistriait will pl^i^'p because the selection of raga is coniins^eni upon his 
feelings zt the precise moment of iwrfnrinanie, 

Indian music recognises seven niain and I wo secmifiary notes or 
Repre^nting definite intcrK.''al^* they form the liask or tuddftti 
scale. They can lie rai.^ of lowered to form other scales, known in iheir 
altered form as vikrilit. 1'he chanting of the 5ewa 1 edrj employed three 
to four lUuskM iDten-Hls* the earliest example of the Indian tetm,chord^ 
which evenlufllly developed into a full musical scale. From vagiitily 
defined masical intervals to a definite tetrachord and then to a full 
■ociave of seven suiidha and vihrita was a long, continuoiia, and 
scientific process. For instance^ Bharaia's iVafyfliflrfrfl, the earliest siir^ 
vJving work on Indbo aesthetics vartously rbted lietween the second 
centiu^' 8.C. and the fourth century a.d.^ in its detailed exposition o( 
Indian musical lheor>% refers to only two vikrila notes, aiwi kn^ath 
But in the San^iia Rufnoka/Q, an encycloiiaeilia oi Indian music at- 
iriiiuted to Samgadeva (*210-1247). the of vikritas h not le^s 

than nineteen^ ^kudjn and ptjfttitdmit also have acrinired vikritas.^' U 
was dorit*^ the nHMtiaes^l pcritid that Ramamatya in the south, and 
Lochana-kavi rn the north in his R^j^aiaran^ini referred to ^Imdja and 
panchama as constant notes. Indian music tbu$ came EO acquire a full 
tlfdged gamut of rnandra^ madkyttf and tar stsptak^ 

The scale as it exists today has great possibiiities for mtiaicat forma- 
lianSf and it has a \tty extensive range included In the microTonal 
variatJons. The microtones. the iwenty-lwo snilfs, are useful for deter¬ 
mining the correct in tonal ioo of tlie noies^ their bases, and therefore their 
scales (grnniasl. The Indian sr-ale allowi the musician to embellish his 
naie^p which he always endeavours to da, liec^tise grace plays the fwirt 
in Induin music that hammny docs in Kuropean music. 

Whilst Indian music represents the most highly evolved and the mofd 
complete form of modal music, the musical sv'stem adopted by more 
than one-third of mflokind is Western music hased on a hlgh!y developed 
system of harmony^ impljing a comhinotion of shmilianeoady produced 
tones. Western music is music wdthnm microtoncs and Indian music 
Is music without harmony. The strongly developed harmonic system of 
Western music is diametrically opposed in conception and pttem lo 
the meloilie Tndijin system. Harmtmy if so indljqsensabte a part of 
Western music today that Europeans finil it difficult tu conceive of a 
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muiik b^sed on indodjr tUon^, rndlao^^ oii ibc othcf band^ bav« betn 
for centtiries so stuped b purely mefodic traditions that whiLst Itstenbg 
to Western music they cannot help tookiog ior a melodic ihieuil ttndef- 
lylng the hannonlc structures. 

The fundamefital and most impartant diHercnce between the Euri^Kan 
and Indian systems of rhythm u res|ieclivc]y one nf mulUpUcatJoii and 
additloo of the numbers two and three. The highly developed or 
rhytlmiic system with its avoidance of strict metre and its development 
by the use of an HccicmuLating combination of beat stibdivLsiuits, has 
no paraJJd to W esiem music. On the other band, the Indian system haji 
no exact counterpart to the tone of the tempered aystcmp except for 
the ke3^ote, of Wt&tem music^ Consequently, jtat and tempered intona¬ 
tions are variously ciynceivijd which dimlnate the possibDity of comhining 
the melodic interval theory of the sniti sy.^tcm with the Wesiem 
modulating^ hattnonic, arbitrarily tirmpered theory of intervals. With 
its tempered basisp iorger intervals^ and metred rhythms, Western music 
ti mwe easily cumprehendeij than Indian music^ which aeems to require 
A ceiiab musical aptitude and ability to understand its use of micrtN 
tones, the diversifa cation of the unnietried UJa, and the subtle and 
minutely graded inHectinn,'^* 

Considering the divergence between these two ^rstem5> ft would 
be difficult to hnaginc that one h indebted to the oti^, in a amail 
measure, or that there could have been any points of cnntatt between 
the two. Eut ^csEem muEic^ as li appears today^ is a relatfvtiy modem 
di?velopmcnt. 

In early times melody was the sole component of Western music, 
as by the Gregorian chanty, whkh may wcil be the archetype 

of \V estem classical music. One or more nude voiossi tiisrd to ring ilicsc 
single threads of notes wiihout accompantment Pqw Gregmyj in the 
scvmth century, revised iliein into their pre^t form. Durlne the long 
j:wriod 1>clween l^iha^ras and Each, who successfuJiy incurporated 
the I^thagoreon comnn la TAe WtU^iempered Ciavkhi^d, Western 
music, !iie Indian musk, was not modulating and largely free In im- 
provizatioa and omamentation. Eecause of Western music's asJmllatlve 
c^racler and genius for compromise, however, notes in the honnonk 
series gradually began to dombate lb This made It. on the one tumrl. 

sophisticated and compile, andp on the other, reduced 
prtwitesivefy its freedom of elabotation and tmprnvizatian. snbordinat- 
mg it hm!y to the dkecUnn of the condumor. And. wMbf it has been 
much poorer modally, mdodicaliy, and rhyihmtcaJly than Indian dnsri- 
c niusie, it ^ perhaps that very restriction and constriclion that pro- 
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vided the essential compressJoD necessary before polyphonic couutetr- 
pobij and (isisSly harmony, olered new and promising avenoes for 
developmcnl and expansion.** 

The red mdebiedneas of Ewtopean music h to Greece and Arabia. 
Whent alter the fall of Rome, music began to be fashionable againt it 
vras the onderstanding of tbe Greek theory and of Byzantine pmctlctt 
imperfea as it was, which led to the sjstematizatim of music in 
Europe, La ter ^ some Arab mtluence percolated through the Romsnee 
coiioDries, But Arabia, Persia, and the countries of the Greet and Roman 
world were in oontivct with India, and It 1$ not imllkefy that some Indian 
influence in this sphere had reacb^ Europe well before the odveni of 
ihe Gypsies. 

The andeiiC Wesiem world was aware of the existence of a hi^y 
developed system of Inclian music^ According to Curt SachSj it was the 
South ladian dmm that wus kiHiwn in BabyionLL under the 

name of timbatu, and the South IndLan kitatari shared its name with 
King David’s kitmor^ Strabo rcferrei:! to it, poiiiUng out ihai the Creeks 
bebrved that their music, from the triple point of view of melody, 
rhythm^ and instrumental came to them originally from Thrace and 
Asia,^ Arriaup the biographer of Alexander^ also menlioas that the 
fnilians were great towr$ of niusic and dance from earbesi times. The 
Ciredt writers, who made the whole of AsiUj itiduding Indbt the sacred 
leiritory^ of Biony^, daimed that the greater part of music was derivctl 
from Asia. Thus, one of them^ speaking of the lyre, would say that he 
caused the strings of the Asian cithora to vibrate. Aristotle describes a 
t>pe of lyre In which strings were fastened to the top and bottom^ 
which is reminlscertt of the Indian lype of singl^tdnged ^ktanln vmi. 

I'he vina is really neither a Jute uor a hitrpi although it is commonly 
traniilated into English as lute. Generally known in its caostruction as 
bow-harp, the xina must have nriginally been des^doped from the 
hunting bow, a type of a musitaj bow, pfttdX'iij on which a lightly drawn 
string ytf^ks twanged by ibc finger or struck with a short stick-. To inen^ase 
the resonance a boat-shaped sound box was aiiacbedj cunsisting of a 
smalt half-gourd of coconut wtih a skin table or cover, through which a 
tainboo sGck was ptasssed longUtidinally, bearing a string of twisted liair 
resting on a little wooden bridge placed on the skin table. This was the 
eJfrn/oH, or one-^stringed lute of India, which soon produced its dose 
rdntlvt, ihe dviicrt or twi>^slringed lute. Later^ addillonal strbgs were 
inevitably added. Whibt it is possible to trace the passage of the 
slender form of the fingerboard fasTromentp from E^npt to 

Greece, it was not until they came into cmiiac[ wilh the Fersiwis that 
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ihf Cfceks bccsitie acquainted with the bow, a Inct which niay reinforce 
ifae view of the Indian origin of the Greek lute. 

Although many varieties of the vtna have been evolvedn it e:i;i3ted in 
tt5 criginal form^ nerw extinct^ in the ^-edic and pre-vedic times. This is 
known inmi the cxcevatians at MotenjcnJaro and Harinppa. There is 
suffkieni e^*idence that some of these tnxisica! insirumenis w’^cre con- 
stnicled according to the heptatonic^ stimpumaf scale with seven iiotes- 
Howem, in the other CjOfitempor^ry civilizations of Egypt and 
MesopotamLit similar instruments have al.*io been found. The vina is 
often shown In the hands of the musldans on the early Buddhist 
sculptures at Bhaja, Bharhutp and Sandii and h stilt in use in Burma 
and Assam. In Africa i* is used by many Nilotic tribes. A bow.harpj 
known as un angle-harp, closely resembling the Indiim vina can be seen 
in the mural-pamtlnj^ ai rompeii. 

The two earliest Greek scales^ the Mixolydic and the DoriCp have an 
affinity to early Indian sodes. Smar tmni BriUsh wrilcrs, for ™mp1c 
the editors of Tke Nefp Ojcford Htstfffy 0 / Wwiir* have attempted to 
exclude Indian influetice by making the somewhat strange sug^^estion 
that the term "Indtu^' meant countries mitch nearer^ Whilst the evidence 
fKiinting to the direct influeiKe of India on Giwk music b slights there 
is enDUgh of tt to suggest serious Greek inlerest in Indian art^ In 
additionp there are parallels belween ibe two systems, which may or 
may not be connected. It is certamiy true that the seven note scale 
with three octaves w'as known fn India long before the Greeks were 
fstniliar with tL Pythagoras^ scbrac of cycle of the fifth and cycle of 
the fourih in Im system of music is exactly ibe some as the ind/a- 
p^ncema and sadja-mi^dhyiima tka^as of Bharain, Since Bharaia lived 
seveml centuries after Pyrhagoraip ii has been suggested lhai lie bor¬ 
rowed ihe scheme from Pythagoras. At the some time it, has been 
pointed out that Indian music. dating as it does from the early vedic 
period, h much anlcrior to Greek music, and that it h not unlikely that 
Pythastoras rrmy have been indebted to Iiidian ideas. In almost all other 
fields of scholarship in which he was mtenested. a dose identity between 
iiLs and the older Indian theories Iia3 already been noted. 

WhUsI no tiUe of any Ban^rit work on musk iransktod 3 I Biighdad 
is avaflable, there is no doubt that fndian music influenced Arab ntusic. 
The w'clbknown Arab writer Jahk, recording the p<iput 3 rity of Indian 
music al the Ahbasid Courtj mentions an Indian instrument known as 
kartkfduhf which was pbyed with a string stretched on a pumpkin. This 
instrumtnt would np^ieor to he the which is made with two 

gourde. Knowledge of Tmtioii music in the Arab world is evidenced by 
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ftn Arali author fTom Spain, who rrfers in a Iwwh on Indian lutws and 
melodies. Wany technical terms for Arab music were borrowed from 
Persia and fndia. Indian music, too, was influenced in return, incOrpOfat- 
in; certain PersiivArab airs, such as PfFwaw and nifi from At 

tlie besinninn of their rise to power, the Arabs themselves had hardly any 
musical ^stein wflflh ntuiniJ and mainly practiced the existing systems 
in the light of Oeek theory. Since Indian contact with western Asia 
had been dose ttnd conslant, it would apitear iihely that the Arabic 
ma{|am iria is the j’ersian veraioti of I he Indian meloiHc rhythmic ^yit- 
tem. iraga lala, which had exited for more than a thousand years before 
moqam iqa wa£ known. 

Y«hud{ Mcnukifi is cmivini:<.Ki that 

vtt would fiiH! alL Of mosl. ^trsinda bcgimiiEg lo India: only in India hEiVft 

.ill pouible mixlti bcai Env«tigal«?d, Ubulatcd, and «cb assigned a pniculai 
pjacp snd pmpcHJCL Of tlicic inaiiy hucidredS-H souqc found th^if way to Grctcc,. 
oihets iv-ett adupl^d by noinsdic tribes such as itui Gjpsicsj otbt^rs beoiuf 
the malzuuy ol Arabic niui^Lc. Hmcvct. nont af lhc=e stylo ttus di?\Tlopcd 
counterpoint and harmony, except the WesTeffi^mnst nilshuot this b truly 
out title to i^realnESS and orjginaiityi^ with its incredible cmetional impact 
cQiTopondittg so perfectly with the inhnilc and mrpmlictabk munces, from 
the fleeting shadow tc the Hmils of exaltation or despair, or subjective ti- 
penencc. Again, its ability to pKiInt the pbmomena of ettrienceT from icmiT 
to jubilaUQn. from the wav^ of ihe sea to the utecl and cort^rtie canyons of 
a modern metropolis, ha? never been etjualSed.** 

Il was during tbe fifteenth and eixtetrtth cefiiuriflSp after tlie dis- 
covery of the direct sen route, that India oune to be directly known in 
Europe, it also liappened to bt the period of the Renaissance^ the 
advent of the Gypaiies in Europe, and of the first flood of proierera in 
\Ve$icm music. Indian music came to better kiHJwn in the est 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries but a wide appreciaimn 
of Indian music in we^iera Europe has yet to artfcutflie and mature. 

Western interest in Indian music during the past century has 
proccfedcd along two distinct lines: firatn a purely academic interest liy 
scholars in the naiure of Indian music espcttally In France^ Germany, 
and Brilntn; and s*cond^ adofilion by Western composer^ of Ifulian 
themes, 'Phis interest in Indian music was, in fact* a part of a wider 
interesl In ftidLan cultiue which had fascinated some European inteb 
lecluaLi after their discovery of Sanskrit's rich heritage.®'* 

Tn 1S5S Albrecht Weber publkt«fd in Berlin a critical study of some 
of the earliest texts on Indian Fcalrea. Later tn ISSS, Hermann Oidenberg 
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publuhed a book aboot the hymns of the Rig Vfda^ whidi bduded a 
lengthy chapter cftaliiig with vedic metres. About the sanve time, Martin 
Haug's work on the Setnia Vtda appeared giving the particulars of ac¬ 
cents and notations. At the turn of the oeotury* Ludwig Reimanii, in a 
book about varioiD InstrEiiDents Located in Etirupean museumsp gave a 
detailed description of sev^eni] Indian EtuttumrnDi., Richard Stmon 
published with notations a critical editton of the coniposltiona of 
Somanatki. He attempted an interpretatk® of the system of grace notes 
adopted m the Rogavibod^<t* The French scholars have tnd tided 
Gros$et and Victor Charles Mahitlon^ and more recently^ Alain 
Danicfou.** Amongst Lhe Engltsh writers^ the beat known are C, R. Day, 
who in published a book on TAc Musk and fA/ ^fuski^i Initru- 
wwfr of S&utkm^ indk: Anne Wilson^ who wrote a short boot on Indian 
music; Alexander EUis; Charles Ifym; and E. Ckments who pubtbhed 
hia Siudy of Indian Musk tn 1911. A year laieti Ah Hh Fo^-StTangway^s 
famous and profound book ifnsic af Hinduitan was puhFshfdj and in 
1921 Herbert Ah Fopley brought out his work Tke Musk of India* 

With the advance of learning and national tonsciousne^ in India, it 
was inevitable that Indian scholars should write in English on Indian 
music, atmlng their Interpretatloiis at Western or Wcslernked tenders. 
By far the mci$t elective and brillLimt expanent of Indian art, Indiicljng 
music, waa Atmnda K, Coacnaniswiimy^ wlwe writings ore os remorknhle 
for ihctr depth of investigation end renertion as for their masterly ei- 
pceitkm. 

Excluding irorka which have mainly einployed Asian themes in a 
purely Western idfeen to provide for novelty or colour^ sneb as Ikkm^ 
by the French composer Deltbcs or Madami Butierfiy by Fucdnl^ there 
have been a number of Western compofier^, such as Gustav Holst, Albert 
Roussel, Oliver M essia en, Paul DokAS, Vincent dTndy^ and Florent 
Sdmiltt, whose interest in Indian music has been serious and artistic. 
Richard Wagner was indebted to Indian music, especially 

for his tbcorji' of the ^^leading motive/^ kitmoth.^ He had been In¬ 
fluenced by Indian thought^ especially Buddhism, and probably was 
fEunOiar with Asian music through Latin translations and conversatlom 
with the German phDosopher Schopenhauer on the subject, 

Maurice Delage and Albert Roussel coosdously embodied the result 
of Indian btspiration In their work with great shill and success. Albert 
Rousaet ClSfl9-19J7) was a French composer who visited India aa a 
young man and speni -umir lirnc at Bombay, Ellom^ J^pur, and 
VaranMiH The inJIuefice of this vLIt can be seen in two of hb major 
Works, Kx*ocatWMs and Podfmtvati. The first % a work in three move- 
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ments and i$ m^piiMl by his reCDUectiucd oi the Ellora Caves, Jaipur 
(or UdEiipuf?); and Varanasi smd the Hiver Gaiiga. The second wurk 
is an opera-ballet in two M:ts whJdi deals with the story of the legendary 
Queen of Chittor. The general treatment of the work b in the mnumtic 
heroic modcJ of Western opera* but there are many instances, such as 
rhythms in 5/4 and J/4, which testify to Roussd^s deep inteiest in the 
melodic and rhythmic devices of Indian miisk. One of the songs, 
by Nakamatii is supposed to be based on an Indian mdody* Various 
other melodic passages—modal in chaiacter—and their harmonk treat- 
mpfil have also been affected by Indkii rhyibmic devkes- hliiurice 
Delage, known for bb study of and admiration for Indian in¬ 
corporated his Indian ini^iration in Quaire HmdQttt and Rcgii 

Maliika, Gustav Hobt^ who studied Sanskrit senouslyj dealt with 
Indian themes in hh fine settings of the llym^ from fhe Rig Vedaf the 
settings of ^vetal songs from Xalidisa^ and two opems Siia and Sot^Wj 
based ™ a well-known Indian legeniL 

Indian music has apj^rently come to fill a need in Western artp and 
provide inspiratian to Western composers who are lootliig Wyond the 
Western heritage for fresh stimulus. Not unnatuniny they find the 
highly developed* sophisticated, and complex Indian melodies verj^ at- 
imctive. Amongst such composers are Oliver Messjaenj Henr>' Cowelh 
Colin htePhee, Alan Hovhaunes, and Peggy Glan^-iUe-Hidts. Henry 
CcwcU, amongst other wwks^ has written a Madras 5yfflpAafjy dedicated 
to the MuiJc Academy of Madras, Peggy GlanvUle-^Hicks^ opera, Tkt 
Transp&s^d Heads^ bosiid oo a aiofj by Thomas Mimii whicbt io turn* 
was based on an lodiari talcn stimulated an e^dtlng controversy cm the 
validity of ii 5 form when it was produced in New York, The composer 
had reversed the traditional bask of oomposilioa^ find instead of using 
melody and harmony as structural with mmimaj rhythm, she used 

meiody and rhythm as ibe structural eiemenis underscoring the 
harmotty, thus to some extent following the iudian system. 

A nuxfera Indian scholar of Western music, Kaikhosru Stjrabji, points 
out that although there has been little uiidi:*ritajKlin^ of Indian dassical 
music, the rhythm of which is far too subtle and compleac "to t>c 
tninscribed so as to be within the technical and musical opacities of 
suburban drawing rooms,''■ the attraction and awe of Asian cullure. 
religion, and philosophy is so great for Westerners that Asian themes 
are accq>ted with olaority by many of them. It is, therefore, not so much 
id the adoption of iliese themes and tn lUperiiciiil extremes that the 
Influence of Indian music h fdt, but rather ^ia rhythmic btrlcacy, tn 
rldmcsa and eKofCScence of elaborate detail. In abundaTit, intncale 
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in. lines witbcml imiUUDg, suggest by ihdr 

cdotours feJatiortshlp with melodic of Oticcital typesThere are a 
number of Eurppe4tn musimns who accept Eastern inspiration without 
making a point of acknowledging it- For example^ Gaiide Etebuss}" did 
not txinsciously acknowledge his e^stra-European inspiration, but it is 
quite dear that without it certaio very typical aspects of bis ait would 
have remained either tmdevdopcil or underdeuelopi^ip and he could not 
have produced such inasierpieces as i/Enfani L*Aprti-Midi, 

La L*lk /oyelue. and Farjumi de h A’wi/: all these there 

is a suppleness of rhythm, a richness and delicacy of coloirrLngr and s 
Oexibility of mdodic line that shows very plainly their A^atic alfinitiK 
and sympathies/^ Strauss' music-drama Salome also dearly shows 
marks of Asian Indira tmn. 

In recent yenr^, Indian musk, like other forms of Indian art, has had 
a irreat r^ivd both in Indb and abroad- Yehudi Menuhin has been 
mainly fespouiibte for introdudng Indian mufic to coniemfioTiiiy* 
VVcsleni nudicnces. He went to India iit on a concert tour and 
was humediatdy captivated by the mnsk. From (his timir on he has 
taken every 0]}portuniLy to write and speak of Indian music. In tfSS 
nfter Indian musklans had begun to visit Britain, t-ord Harewdod 
travelled widely in India listening To the musk. In he sponsoreEl a 
large-scale Indian participation iit the Kdiiihurgh Festival, and Indian 
muiic has now becoitke one ot the dtjel features of this annual festival. 

For several years a number of leading Indbm muskians have veiled 
Western, as well as .Aslan, countries- Tliek perfonnahccs have gamciJ 
increasing popularity. Commenting upon the growing popularity of 
Indian music in the We^t during the Edinburgh Festival of 1963, the 
music correspandeisL of The Time^ said: 'The Impact of Indian music 
m immediate, although tike any subtle an It needs a lot of understand¬ 
ing fully to appreciate It. 1 wa$ once asked to arrange lor a famous 
Indian musician to pby at a British university, but the professor □[ 
music warned me that ilu5 performafice shmild not tw long, since 
the audience was not usei! to Indian musiCn After the concert, w'htch 
was jkhoiLer tbau it need have been, the professor carnc up with beaming 
face and said ^But why dtdnT you tell me it would be so enjoyable?^ 

The advent of Indian music in the U'csi has inspired promising young 
emnpose!^ to weave the two musics—Indian and Western—into n. new 
syncretic composition- For example, Ml Feter Feuchtwamger, whose 
works have rctentTy b«n training incrtsmng recognition in the UitiLed 
Stales and Europe, has been commlsstomd by Yehuili Menuhin to 
compose a work for violin, ^tar, tabla, and tambum. Menuhin btm^lf 
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hai msh(Je;i best ^llin^ lecgrtJ, West \n wliti h phy^ 

with Ravi Sb^nku.t. Anri AiriiiiK^fly iht emergence of pop musk 

in F.umpe has led to an incTcasne in the popiiLTriLy of Indian muFsc in 
the Wc^u The Braiko. Hollins; Stcaie.^ ^'ardbirds, and atlief j!Tcrups have 
created a movtnUnK cnthiEsL'ism for Indian mtude amotn^t youn^ people 
by using the sitar in thek recording 

Inspired by Western inlerrsl in Ihcir music, Aflan coiinlries have 
also hegnn in Qt^n'm tntemationa] musical ^therinia. In in^l ihere 
a major ionfcrencc in Tokyo which hfoiight togeihiT ardiits from 
iMJth Eiast and WesL Xkholjia Xahofcov inspired the Tokyo conference 
and one of the major oiiTcomes of il was the establishment of the 
International institute for Comt’^arative Music Studies at Berlin. Two 
years bier^ hi I96J, llie conference was repealed iii Israel, although 
on S somewhat ambitious scale. T-aler, Delhi tiecame the venue of an 
International Festival and the first Coatmonwealth Arts Festival in 
19 qS_ This expanding mutual interest amongst musicians and miwkolrv 
gkis of Kuxapif Aiirt Asia will no duubl have wide repercussions on both 
^ides, 

AUbmgh Western interest in Indian music has been serious and con- 
tiniiou.^, record!nes of Indian music are rarely lonnd hi Western homes 
and markeis. tn contrast, Indians play Western music more frecpieiuly 
and widcl>', hut have made iuudJy any sustained study of II. Whilst 
European research on Indbm music Js meagre, there is hardly' any fndiau: 
scholarship oa W'estem rtnisie; the works of Sdrabjj are a rare esceplioa. 
Vehudi Menuhin believes. Lhai Western music has reached a point where 
tlK're i$ vfiy Huh room left for the personal e.i;[session of the performer, 
^d tt fe a! this moment particularly ripe for Indian inlliience, which 
might be most helpful in 

the Hexihiliiy of ihc tace-Tow, melodic freedom and inviaition. including 
oraanimtGtion; ihe peculiar technique of unititi^ raelady and puke of Induin 
fnusic: the ability to hnprovise with Ttquiaite training and the release of 
cTcatiyc energies in the performers; the qualiiiy of senraity. a type of uniqiie, 
exaltefl n^d pcrsoiud rxpressiun of union with tbf infinite; and fturty of the 
Lnctfrdlhly camples rhychniEC otganiutioa of Indian music. Tlse rhythmic 
paiicma ui Indian music are ai rteiermiited and precise as ihf |30ltems of 
onurnientaimti^ again leaving no marfdii fur the ininute ebb aiul flow of the 
inilividuo! pulse. Thli U a prime example of utibounded intcJLectuaJ com* 
plcjily liijJdioif thn emudcnul lujgie in ch^k ** 


For a long time the invcnlttm of ehej^s was ascribed to various peoples 
rcinging from ihe F.p>*prinns in llie U'rLsh, .mil ever f*!OCe I hr Amb.^ 
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transmitted il to Europe more ihan » thoiLsafiiJ year^ agp* ll has Iwcn 
held tn great esteem there. It commj^ds ao authority whkh no other 
bo 2 trd game has ever flUained, and has been de^Ltib^ as philosophy, 
a contest of mental athletics to whkh the very youo^ bring an instinc¬ 
tive genius^ and the old th^ distOktioo of their experience/^ The com¬ 
plexities of tncUcs jurf the aJmeet usertdJng possiblJIUes of manoeuvre 
have made chess the postime of the Enf ellecliLd It bei^d as a war 
game to be fought hel ween the contesting maharajas^ and ft regarded 
ill median-al Europe as mie of -seven knfghlty iict'omitllshrnenr^—a 
release und pleasant diversion from the manotony and tediinn of arbto- 
cmtklife. Toda 3 % Its cnchii 3 ia$t 5 hdong to a common fraternity In which 
all distinctiotLS arc subordinated to the supremacy of the skilled. 

At &TSt the duirdi frowned upon chess, but la tor St. Tlmmas 
Aqiiiims dlscm^red in It a useful allegory of Ufep deaths and the »oda] 
sttuciure^ The blnck ^uares (hi the dtetiboard symbollwf vice, ihe 
white ones virtue, and the game ended in all the pieces l^ng swept off 
the bourd into the democracy of death. This imposed spiritual aruilc^y 
possibly added to the mysterious power of the game^ hut, a5 time went 
on. this alien and mystlod character whkh inbfbitod chess during the 
Middle Ages gradually vanished, and once again it assumed the rok 
of a pleasant pastime. 

It was after the discovery of Sanskrit by European schobws that the 
Indian ancestry of chess was rooliacd and acknowledged, although 
TbottiM Hyde, the first writer to deal with nm-Europeati g^mes. sug¬ 
gested the Indian theory in ib94 in his De Ludh Orunl^ibus. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, Sir William Jones wrote that chra 
hod been known to Indians in potiqiiity as caturanf^Sf meaning the four 
wings of the anny, which arc described In the Amarak^sa as elephants, 
horses ^ chariots^ and in fan try » Ose of the early Sanskrit tests, the 
Bknviikya Furam, cootaiiii a Inle of a prince who Imi aS his possessions 
in a game of chew played with dice^ Chess must Indeed go deep Into 
early Indian hislory* because it was associated with astronofiikal 
throughout Its growth. Accnrdiag to H. J. R. Murray, who 
published his inonumcntal study A i7wJory a/ Ck^s In chess 

descended from on duller Indian game called asiapadat played on a board 
containing 8 s S cetU.** Whilst it is certain that gomes have travelled 
from one country to another, gaps in Informatioo and changes in names 
and rules oftm blur thf course of dllTurioa. 

Chatunngu wa.s token to Persia in the ^th ctutuiy during the reign 
of Anushlrvan (511-5?^) where tt came to be known a't cAolrang, 
which Ecoordiait to the Arabic phoneik sy^cm became ikairanj^ The 
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tarlicst rtfeience U> dteas in Persia is found in tb« Kamam^k4-Ariakk 
ShalrA-Pcpakanf^ about 600, In the tentb centuiyp the poet 

Firdusi rdated a traditional story in his epk poem Skakmm^ of ho^ 
chess came m Ffr^ thmugh an envoy of the Ring ol Kind. Sub¬ 
sequently, it became known to ihe Arabs and abo to the Byzantine 
court through the marriage of Khusru Fanlai the grandson of 
Anushirvan, to the daughter of the Byiantine Emperor Mavrke, There 
are numerous Arabic referenctis to ebess^ For example, Al Masudi, writ¬ 
ing about 950, mcotioiis ibai chess had existed possibly as long as a 
thousand years before hh generation. 

The earlier theory of the Persian odgin of chess has now been 
discarrledf because the evidence supporting the Indian theory is ovrr- 
wbelming. The Arabic word shatran] b not only an esact derivailcm of 
the Sanskrit chaturanga hut is regarded as a foreign word by the 
Pcrsiaiis and Arabs- Furthermore^ the Arabic name for the bishop, 
means the Elrphant^ otberwi* ekphkhd. the indhin ox. From Persia 
the Arabs took it to Spain, and from there it spr^d to the court of 
Charlemagne about 760, U is also passible the game may have reached 
France fmm the EyxHntine court for the monarchi of the two courts 
e^Kcluuiged di|jIonmtic missions and courtedes. and amungji the prtsaenu 
from the aged Empress Irene 1o Charlemagne was a chess set tn whldi 
the two jjrime mlnLstcrs (vaiirs) had been replaced by two powerful 
queens. Another theor>’ holds that chess weis introduced to Europe 
duriog the period of the Cimadcs^ hut there b endente to suggest that 
chess was known In Imly before the First Cruaade. 

From India, chaturanga travelled to China and iben to Japaou The 
earliest reference to chess in China h foimd m Niu SeRg-Ju^a Yu Kmi Lu 
(Book of Marvtb) written at the end of the eighth century^ The 
countries of Southeast Asia learned rheas bmh directly from India and^ 
05 in the case of Siam, indirectly through China. Modem Japanese 
chess 15 veiy diScrent from its immediate parent in China, and both 
differ from Euorp^ chess, although aJt share a common ancestry. 

Indeed, the earliest recogniziahle diffusinn of games from India b to 
Chiniit and this b po&sibly a result of the spread of Boddhisn from 
India to China. During the First milfenniiim ajj., Tfidian racing games 
began to reach China. Karl Himiy, an authority on the hbtory of 
Chinese games, on the strmgtli of a pos^^ge from the llun ifmt jy, a 
work of the Sung period (960-1279), suggests that the Chinese game 
idjku-pu was invented in western India and spread to China m the u'me 
of the Wd Dynasty (220-265). Again* occocding to ft dVAw, k'shu-pu 
was brought to Chbui fn ancienl times from Hu country, which at the 
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lime itietint 9 cnuntry Mimcwhere id (he vicinity of liuUa. K'.ihu-pu is, 
fn fact, the Chmcsc adaptation of the Indian chctuiA padtt (in modern 
Indian languaflc, chtaiptiT). The jijame apparcnity had foitr other snc- 
cessive najnes in Chba, (spear-seiang), tkthaH kan (h/ng tw), 

pQ4ihiai-hi, and ihwan-iia (double sises). The tost of these names, 
however, may belong to nsrd, a diffenrnt game related to the Greek 
tabic, and which, according to a Pet^ian tradition, was introduced into 
northern India towards the end of the sixth century by a Persian 
minister of Anush irvan. Xard is mentioned in the mediaeval Itanian 
romance, Ch<stTans-namak (probably wrill«i between fi50 and 8S0J, 
which also speaks of the intr^uctioji of chess into Iran. 

However, the nfnfb century Arab writer. At Ya<iubi, anef other early 
sources refer to nard as an (ndtait invention to illustrate man's dc- 
fiendcnce on chance and d^iiny. The board stands for the year; it has 
Iweniy-fwiT points represeniing the hoins of n day, it b divided iutci 
two halves of twelve points each, signifying the months in a year. The 
thirty men (HaA) stand for the days In a month Tlje two dice are 
day and night, and the sum of opposite faces of the dice ts seven for 
tie days of (he weck;«» As this symbolism was also known to Byzantine 
Greeloi, it is not conclusive evidence of the Indian origin of narrl. But 
as far as China is concerned, sbwondlu was introduced from India 
in the seventh ccnltuy, whilst wci^kl, the oldest and best of the native 
chinew games, originated around »000*' Cubical dice {ckhu*phn or 
yn-phy), although found in ancient Egypt as well as in India, are 
{pmeralJy thought in have reached China from India, possibly quite 
early. The prominence of the number six m the Boak n/ CAangef is 
said (0 have been derived from the six sides of a cubical die. 

Tim Japanese gnme ittnoraka (or su^aroiir, backgammon)* which was 
playwl at the royal court of the Xant rulers, and which is stjlt a popular 
paine in Japon. may wcil have origtiuited in India, for it Is derived from 
(he Chinese goitic k shupu, which as staled earlier is known in its 
oriK^niil form ^ 

What Is perhaps more si^ificdni is that the dke usetl in Japan today 

cubes, each six-faced, nutnlxred one to six—■have exactly ihe same 
form M the dice found amooRst the relics of the Indus Valley dviliza- 
iwn,® The significance of ihis point becomes ftreater when it k noted 
lhat dice are marked similarly throughout the world from andent times. 
But t^ Indus dice, cubical or tabular and made of pottery, were 
marked, except in one example from Harafipa. not so lhal the sum of 
(wo opposite sides is seven as they are (relay, bul raihef, with one 
qiposiie two, three q);n»iie four, and five opposite sl\. 
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Indian nppeiir lo hjiv<? reyebtil rts far we,«i as andenl Slc^icu. 

Writing Id l^SI, EdwanJ TyIot:,f Uic first itnpoiuint exponent of pardJrl- 
ism in cultural devcinpmenl. pointed out that the aoctent and popular 
Alexicon gama ol puioUt was v^ry sloalbr lo tlw Indian /arrAiii, and 
concluded that it must haw ccror from AsLi, radii<d is a very popular 
^ame In rrulia with almusl all clzusses of i^eople. Mui'td empemrs, 
cially tint itreat Akliur^ were wry fond <if lh=r and played it with 
all the reipl irimmings m courts made of inlufri mar hie, the remains of 
which can ¥tlli l>e iScen at Af^a and elsewhere, ratolli also was popubr 
with the Mexican arbiocrury us well as the peasontrj'. Mexican gamesiers 
would wntb gliout with their paiolllistli nfiat and markers, and list 
Emperor ^fofiLezuma repuiedly watched his nohks playing nt court. 
Addicted lo gatnhling, Lhe ex jeans were also psassJonately fotid of an¬ 
other dice gamrp ficchiti. 

AlH>ut sevCTteeri years ufler Tylofi Stewart Culin sJiowed that evai 
the connic meaning of the Mexican game, its rehtlon to the four 
quartern of the world and to the colours ascribed lo them, was es¬ 
sentially the some as in pichbi. particularly in Us Bimneie vuiialbn. 
Kroeber^ who did not find much tr^'ideiace of contact between Indb 
and ancient America, conceded that the mathematical probabihiy of the 
two games being invented sepaTately* agreeing by chance tn so many 
specific features, was very low. Also, the close coTMpondence he tween 
the rules of the two games does iitdicalc a firm connecdon. 

Pachbi^ in fact, is played all over ihe worlds and^ as espoctefl, it 
has acquirer 1 certain local characteristics and b celled by differeiiL 
names in different countries. However, jt^ Indian ancestry js easily 
proved. Ill Burma it is known in SomnlllEind m Persia 

pachh^ in Arabia hfiriist imd in Spain parrMs, Iti Britain it Is popular^' 
^oown as LudOj a modified version of the Indian pachlsj, having been 
patented and inlrr>duccd tn 1S96.^ 
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Chapter VII 

ROMANIES: 

LORDS OF THE OPEN COUNTRY 


ttOMANies, or Gypsies as ure poptilArty kncrwOp had ihcit origin 
in India, They arc Ihc dcscendanii of iribfs who lefi tic bank^ of the 
India, tra^Tnied a number of Infervenlfig countrlea over a period of 
mturiis^ and airU'etl in Europe toorc than five hiindrccl years ago. For 
a long timt they were mbtoksity believed to have come ffom Egypt and 
tie word ‘'gypsf’’—^ mlanomcr—la a rWvative of Egyptian. Today 
there are sli mllHon or mote Gypdfi^s scattered throughout Europe and 
f'Torth and South America-^ Thty are found throughcfut Ask and Africa 
and there are Even isolated bands In Australia and Hew Zedand. Their 
love of ttatufc and liberty Is unrivalled In history. These gay> colourful* 
unique, and sotnewhat mysterious people wander about the world In 
small groups never demonstrating a dehnite pnttem o! movement. 
Rcmuintimcd for tlielr musics dancing, and folklore, they are a people 
with Identity hut tio natjonolityj political rights or freedomSf written 
hlsiiuy^ art or sriencCt or any IniermtlEmal organlzatfon, afmey^ or movr- 
ment to plead for them ■ 

Despite their rignlGcant contiibuLions to European cuUura! life over 
a period of centuries, Europe on the whole has not accepted them with 
kindness. They have been frequently persecuted throughout the period 
of their known history. The Nazis alone killed about half a mDIbn 
Gypries in cancentralXan camps for ihe 4o1e crime of possessing an 
UTEpressIble urge for freedom and on attituefe of defiance against any 
kind of regimeotntiDn * Tlie very presence of such & group In ihetr midst 
made the Nazis uneasy. Other Ectropean countries also l»vc a sordid 
record of Gypsy ^persecution. Whatever their faults, the Gypsies did not 
come bto Europe as bandlti^ or as trumps. They have always been 
okilled in metal work and music and dancing. At worsts Gypsies have 
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guilty of irivlal criin», sutih is ihefi wUhoui vitsTcnce, gencralb" 
invoKiug ittuts of focxl ami clDiiing—much less serious crimM than 
are ccunmon octiUTonces iunang;st motst aJvaoced md roiKkmi^ed com- 
touniiieis. 

Soon after thctr arrival io Europe they were chsinciErized as a people 
who spoke a strauge laji^uage anil practiced sorccry+ Tbo peasants uTre 
alamietl and ihr slate offidals in towias dkturbed by tiicir fwesenoe, 
Tti 1427 ihe Bishop of Paris eicommitislcated Ihtta and they were 
fln\^ out of ihe efty* They were btam«l elsewhere, as thev* are even 
todayj for thefts, esaclions, ant! black ftiaglc, hut above all for being 
foreigners. The Pa ri [ament of Paris oniem) th^if espulsioci in 1SJ9* In 
tS&O the Estates General of Orleans called upon ''aU those tini> 05 ten 
known by the name of Boheiniajis or Egyptians to leave the Kingdom 
under peuaJiy of the galleya.”* The decree wns applied with esirane 
severity, and penalties, nmging from cutting oiT cars to hanging and 
“breaking on the wheel,” were a;rried out indiscruninatdy and ex* 
peditiously. There are many other early accounts which refer to stmJlar 
repressive laws and punishments^ No matter how hard it b for us to 
imagine the dark depths of superstition and fear that prevailed in 
Europe at the time, the ruthless persecution of Cj'psies jnttsi invite 
severe comment. 

The period when the (]ypries first appeared in Germany was fraught 
With ealrnordinary' events^ the coming of the Black DeaUi, the quarrels 
of ihfi three Popes, the burning alive of Jolm Hiisg., and the Battle of 
Agmcoiirt. These imgedieSt epidemics, and scourges of mture were 
attributed to GyTisfes. The Reichstag hdd iit Speyer In regarding 
them as “traitors to Christian countries,” ordered ihdr Laniriimeni from 
the Rhineland and the Palatinate. The Prince Elector of Maiuz even 
congratulated himself for having put to death all the male Gypscf in 
his region, and for flowing and branding theJr women and children^ 
In llie riictwith century in Bavaria alone, hundreds of peaceable 
Gypsies, including children, were pul to death by torture and 6re on 
charges of wiichcnift and communion with spirits. In 1724 In Beyreuth| 
fifteen G 3 ^)tsy wommt from fifteen to ninety-eight, were hanged In 
a single day. Two years later^ Charles V'l ordered the death of all male 
Gypsies in Austria, In the early eighteenth century, Gypsies were at' 
rested on sight, flcigged and hrnnJed, and if found again put to death 
without mercy. 

In Spain their persecutlim was equally harsh* They were banished by 
royal edict under threat of terrible penalties os early as 1499» Later 
hi Toledo in 1523, and In Madrid in 1528 and iSi4, edicts revived 
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Ui» onkr aiid tlae Ciit&ms with ihc ij^allcys. Ilul ™ny hid 

in caviyv ami avwkrd the rurrdicaa pctseeuiian of Ferdinand^ Chiles V, 
and Fhtiiip 11. The SpEuiish kiriEs matte many laws ftjr whai they regardet] 
an th* prutecUun of thtir jubjccts front pcrnkUsu^ fjeapk, ^FtThaps 
there Is no ccnmlty in which mniie laws have been rramredi'" wmie 
George Borrow'^ in ipicw the eaiinctiort arnl siippression of ihc 

Gyps}' tiamef race, and manner of lUCi than Sjsiln/’* It wns durtnji 
tbdr successive IjariL'ihiriiehls from Spain tiiat many Gypsies temporaril)' 
overcamt iheir fear of the seSi salted for South America ^ antf penelmleti 
Imo ljra£il| Pcrui and Later a aoiniwhjii more liberal policy wa^ 

inirtxiuced—they were to be called ncf>“Castilian’—and Gy pates In Spain 
multiplied with surprising rapidity* 'fhey weie, however, not pentiitt®l 
to use tlieJr own Kqrmimip or to wander about the couniry- 

Thea prohibition Is stilt in forte and, discriTnintitoTy^ it apjiears^ it diii 
force many of thtm lo setik down.. Since they have beeri allowed 
to do more or what they please in Spain ^ 

Poland* Swiftlen, Kcirw-ayp and Denmark aJjsti tried to ex|>cl Gyi?sies 
from their territories. In Romania they were endaved and forced to 
work tinder iiihiimun eotidtiioiis without any wa^e excepi a snudl meal 
of malic porridge. In adtUtbuh they were doiiged naked, for Jhtle or no 
reason, and itwi hooks were fixed in I heir necks as a punlshmcnl and 
lo pre^TPt them from sleeping. There were slave niaihcts where Gypsie 
wtTc ?otd by public smetitm in group# or whole [amities. U w'a# only in 
1&S3 that slav-^- ended and thDir situation irtiproved somewhpt. 

In Hungary and in Transylvjinia also. Gypsies were forced into 
slavery, irnder the pretext thai the Gypsies had committed heinmia 
crimes* charges never supported by es'ideuce, the aiiilioritics imposed 
iinspeakahh' pi™Itie.s on them. In t7&2 the Hungarians hanged> be¬ 
headed, or broke twi the wlieel forty-one Gypsy men and woinen. Others 
tvere dfivtsi by soldiers into dangerous #wam;js In die by drowning.^ 
Vet. ill H unt^ary Gjiistes enjoyed, in the midst of slaveryi more freedom 
limn anywhere else, 

Gypsies were also sev^dy persecuted in Britain, and it w;is inftnildy 
iuoFC EiihktiJl for Lbem tti escape ih^tecfiuii there, liccause Em^binrt has 
little wiUterness to nffer as means of esca^ie or protection. They arrived 
there some time tti the rtiifldJe of the hfteeiitli century and qntekly 
dtepersed throughout the British Isles. (How, with their fear of water, 
they crossed the North Sta or Ihe Euidinh Channel is somewbat of a 
puzzle.) For ;a while the G>'iisies remaiitetl wnmolesied, but during the 
reipii of Henry VTlt sevn-c measures were taken a:^insl them. In 15^7 
lord Thomas Cromwell . the keeper of the Frlvy Sea!^ advocaiecl the 
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wbolesaLu bani&hmciil or f!:Kccutiou oi Gipsies, and a tk^^dlul canspaiga 
of |3«rs£cu1Ioti was b«gun. Merely hemg a Gypsy was cste^rtn^d a crime 
worthy oT d&alh, and **xh& gibbets of England groaned and creiked 
beneath ihe weE|dil of Gypsy carcasseSf and ihc miserable survit^ors 
were lUeralEy obliged to creep into the earth in order to preserve their 
Irves/"* Duritig the reign of Eltmbeth I (1553-1605) ^ who accused the 
Gypsies, amongst other misdeeds, of hiding priests and emissari^ of 
Rome, even more CHtreme measures were mlrodiiced. tn 1565 ibey were 
ordered to leave the country' within three months under petmlty of 
death. M laic as tM2, by an Act of Parliament, all persons purporting 
to be Gy[Bies« telling fortunes^ wandering ahroadi or lodging under 
tents or carts were to \» treated as rogues and vagabonds. L^al dis¬ 
crimination against the Gypsies continned in Britain in v^'ing degrees 
unin the beginning of this ceiHurs’. In 190% the laws were rela^ted and 
the%' were giv'cn relative freedom and accommodation to settle tfown to 
their traditional life and culture. However, a strong prejudice still eiists 
in paris of Britain, nncl Gyp^iies Served^ a sipi openly dL^layed 
in the windows of rpany Engliidi viUage ims today. 

In Scotland, after a brief period in the mteenlJt century during which 
they were in fav-our with tlte kings, Cj^Mnes were condemned in IS73 
as murderers* thieves, and sorcerers, ajul their e^^ecuUon was sought. 
'The Yrtvy Coutsdl of Scotland promulgated a decree giving Gypsied 
the choice between sedentary work and e.^pubion. In 1597 an Act of 
Parliatnciit was passed, which w^as reaffinned ui [600, aulhorijsing the 
govemnient to pimkh Gyjjslcs along with wgahonds and beisiars with 
penal seridludt for life. In 1627 all Gypsies were ordered In lie forcilily 
recniilcd into ike ermy, and bi J665 they were to be banished to the 
West Indies^ and Barbados. In 1715 nine Scottish Gypsies were 

transported to VlrginUj and they appear to lie the Brst British Gypsies, 
in America, the foreninner^ of the many thousands now living there, 
France deponed Gypsies to America; Portugal and Spain sent them to 
Africa and South America- Britain aJf® banished Gypsl^ to Australia. 
Tn fact, dq^rt 4 ition aiipear^ to have beea a common practice, and at 
one time or another almost every European country deported Gypidei 
to distant lands. 

In Russia, however, Gypsies did not encounlcr any serious hostility^ 
aUhough life for Lhcni must have been hatsh in the wintry v^astness. 
They are mcutioniKl as being in Russia since 1500, ?ind there are no 
records of oppression or persecution under either the Tsarist or Soviet 
regime. On the conlraTv, there seeni^ to have been a bond of fricfidliness 
belwwii RufLslatis and the Gyppies. Local govemments in arc 
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IlHowh to \mvt made sipccrc efforts to fntc^siie Ibem into a uiticd HiCf 
alLboiigb tficy vrcnc not completely soccessiul. Gvpsies continued to 
WEoder about tbe country unmolested for some time, although since 
10^6 tbc>'^ have been problliJted by hw from leading a tiomadii: IHe. In 
Russia^ Gypsy music and cfonce have alifays enjoyed popuLarp as wel! 
as aristocratic^ apprccEmionp and tcNky in Moscow there is a (^ypw 
theatre, ^'Rovnenp'' and tbe study of thdr culture la encouraged, 

Buring the nineteenth century^ flltlioijg.h generally less persecuted In 
Europe than before, Gypsies were automatjcalty regarded as cnmiimls. 
They were accused of kidnappuig chQdrenp Auspected of sorcery, and 
tnvariably treated with scant juiUce. Even today they art looked upon 
with ntrenw suspicionp apprehension, and contetnpu A stereotyped 
image of the Gypsies tkicniaates the thtnking about them. No people 
in history have been made to suffer wkat they have. Sulferiog i$ so 
much % pan of their life that a Gypsy proverb designates it as badge 
of honour.*^ 

Existing knowledge about Gypdes is hopelessly inadequate and this 
ignorance has resulted In either unreasonable fear, prejudice, and 
aufagoitiam, or in the myth of the noble savage. Articles, new^per 
reportSi or tdevislou programs sddom attempt a true rcpresunlation of 
their life and history. They ore, perhaps, vklhns of their determinn] 
refusal to lead a settled life, bdkvfng that those who are prejudiced 
against them have no undeTstanding or aFprecuLtion of their adherence 
to true liberty, No wonder the SpaniAli novelbt, Aliguel dc Cervantes, 
who was familiar with Gypsy life and culture, acclaimed the Gypsies 
in his /IhA GUeniUd as '^the Lords of the Universe, of fields, fruits, crops, 
foresD, mountaius^ of rivers and springs, of the stars and all the ele^ 
ments,^' 

In spite of persecution, hostility, and apathyj the Gypsies could 
not be exterminated Of even subdued for any kngth of time. They have 
survived all over the world; have termined tbe hiwiest, gayest, and the 
most light-hearted of iieopk: have achieved a gii^ntic migration with¬ 
out losing their identity: and represent an exceptional eomple of a 
well-dclmed culLural group, ll is almost incredible that the group of over 
a hundred whkh first appeared in Gertmmy ia 1417 should have not 
only survived but grown into the millinni ^ead throughout the world 
today, 

IT setUed peoples hnld them tn ceti tempt, the Gypsies redprocate 
the attitude in equal mcasiLrCi hut they iiio$t dislike those amongst 
ihemselves who desert the realm of open space. Their slock of abusive 
epithets, muinfy reserveil for the semi-settled Gypsies, is quite rich, 
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and \hey Iuivt derogatorily df^ignated rtnusr-Cypsie^ ds gadi^ or 
^peasant, yokdt bumpkui, ar cltMJbopper}, English Gyp6ies pil] baJf- 
breeds posk-rat^, and less than haif-blood Gypsies and vagrants didekyai^ 
Muslim G 3 rpsies of the Balkans call Christian Gyps!« das (Sanskrit 
dasa, [nBdd, non^.-lryan)* ’RTubt they themselves inJUlrate everyv^heriej 
Lh^' allcKw LittZe pwietratlcm from the outside. They consider themselves 
suFKxior to all other peoples, unequalled In purity» healthy and wisdarui* 
and zealously guard the puHty of Iheif Romany blood, A Gyp^ marr^^- 
ing a tvon-Gypsy Is wduded froin the Romany commimRy for all imt, 
and children of mixed mamages cannot even enU themselves Roms. 

A Gypsy on the road the taste of teal iil>erty and he rei^rds 

modern man as Hide more than a mere cog in a sigantic machine tied 
to nione>^ convent ton, and a timetable. Througbout the centuries 
Gypsks have fought, lied, cheated, and suffered numerous humiliations 
and penalties to retain tbclr own itidividuality, languagep and cukuriit 
identity. 

Attempts have been made In tlie past^ and air stfll bdng made» to 
turn Gypsies into useful citizenSp to show them the advantages of 
education and fixed cmpIc^Tnent, to integrate them b settled societies, 
and to rehabilitate them. Maria Theresa^ the Empress of Austrln, 
Initiated a movement to Intcgrale Gypsies into European society in 
1761+ She called them Mew Hungarioits, but her efforts were largely 
unsuccessful. Later nineteenth<entiiry efforts were somewhat more sue* 
cessfuL Archduke Joseph of Prussia set up Gypsj' settlements, and 
Catherine n of Russia gav'e them crown lands^ To Brilaiji Gypsy societies 
were founded for their reform and education. Tn central Europe today 
ihey receive special cncourngemenl, scholarships for education, and 
ccmsideratlon tn employment. Tn a ceremonioiis proce5$«sn tn Delhi, 
Nehru led these ^^fatlowers of Rana Pratap,*^ a liberty loving king of 
Rajasthan who suffered a homeless existence in preference to submUsion 
and a life of comfort and riches, to free allotments of Zand on the out¬ 
skirts of the dtyn But their lovt For open spaces has been far too 
deep to be easily uprooted^ Or perhaps It Is their pride in being 
different from the r^st of mankind and their unwillbgnesa lo make 
concessions that have enabled them to survive both represive measured 
and encouragements to incorporate themselves In a community. Their 
persistent refusal to altga themselves with non-Gypsies baflies European 
sociology just as It bumbles non-Gypsy pride. Even today the majirrity 
of Gypsies ate relentless nomads, allhou^ ibere arc somci especially in 
Britain and eastern aud ceniral Europe, who live a panmily setded 
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life in villagi^ nr subtirbii. BtiL ino liiu^ten tn Like in ihc ro!id during 
fine ivcaLhfrf,^** 

The genealc^ nf the Gyisdes Is highly complect ^ but ihey siw divided 
into three prindpo] triluil groups—ihr /CoJi/c/ojA, llic Gitanos, and the 
Miimisk (also eulted the Outside these major groups there are 

other Gypsies, dbtfnct frmi nnn-Gypsy nomads, as for example those 
in Britaro who aiifKar to rcsenthic al! three in part but none wholly. 
Charles Duff places the British Gypsies into a fourth categoty of their 
own. All ihese groups are aulhpntic Romanies, and are general!}' of 
dark ap^)earance with bladt hair, while ieetb, brown eyes, and supfile 
gait, exrept the Kalderash^ many of whmu have fair skin and jsomc 
even blue e^ies aiiuj fair hair* The Kalderasb, who came westward from 
eastern Europe and now live mainly in northern and northwcstem 
Europe, and the Mamigh, who wander about Koncrally in Germanyp 
Fnincep and Italy, consider themselves the oldest and the best; the 
former even look upon Themselves os ihe only ^nnie'^ Romanics. The 
Gitanos, called Git ants m France, are mainly concentrated in Spain 
and France, with im offshoot called Ciganos in Poflugal, "Fhis differentia- 
tloQ ts of Gypsy oiigiUp anil each group seeks to project an lnllote<l 
image of themselves. They diverse dialecls and rarely intmiiarry. 
In spite of the disperston of their groupj; and kek of uniformity in many 
of their customs, all Gypsies regard ihemsidves as one people and are 
very proud of their race: 

I wouldn't be a noble 
My hinh is no di^cc 
I'd rather be a Gypsy, 

The same as all my rate.“ 

The bade language of all Gypsies Is Romani, alOiough each group 
inevitably grafted on the foreign Edlom, vocabularies, and proaunebtion 
through centuries of living in various countries.*^ Although Gypsies 
have never had a written language and ha%'e retained the tradition of 
fhelr language by word of mouth over generations^ they have kept it 
relattvely pure. The ^Mrial custcims and manners, taboos and supers 
stldims, laws a^id religious beliefSp and tbefr palrin (or paHeran), ab 
though rarying from group to group^ are fundamentally the same. 

Few scholars today doubt that the orighiat home of the Gypsies was 
India. UTiflst the case for their Indian origin is overwhelming. It is not 
definitely known when they first began lo leave India and utKlFr what 
circTjmsbmces and on whai scale ihe>' did, or were cnmpellef] to do so. 
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Kot tins It be<!ii seitlKl exactly where in Indin they Dn^natedt just 
£is it k uii{:ert£tn that Gy^isies w'cre oriffinJilly a noinadjc people. Jais 
Kdchfmowski, a Gypsy achokir, has recently suggested that they wre 
lioL nnntads in the bcgiiuiing.^^ Should this lx? accepted as historical)' 
viilisl. It will Mjbslantially affect prevalent ideas of Gj'psy history and 
Indian history' Is very Indifferent on the subject, anri ihe- 
l^auclty of rekvan! materbil is disconcertThe Indiiiii aspects of 
Gypsy history mmt be eilremely rascinating and instruclive^ but they 
remain obscure and complex. 

Considerinpr that there are many Greek words in the Gypsy bngiia§ei 
itnd that all Gypsies still count in Greek, Vctovki is of I be opinion 
that the fust exodus of the Gypsies from India happened al the litnc 
of Ajexniider'^ inva^uru On the other hand, GrellmMui believed that 
the Gypsies liad l>een driven out of India by Timur and his .^vage 
luinles at the end of the fourtcelh cenluiy. This view appears to rely 
partly on a reference to Gypsies made by Arab ^hah in a chapter of Itis 
biiTgraphy of Timur, which is a classic in Arabic literature. But Ihb 
rcfererice describes not only some curious details of Cyp^ life in 
.Samarkand, liut also their exterminaikn by Timur berause I he Gypsies 
were constantly rising? in rebclHoti apinst him. Since Timur hud 
atmihilated the Gypsy popLilatinn of Samarkand liefure Ih- invaded 
Indian territory, the theory that hb Invasion caused the watiderinir ol 
the Gypsies must be abandoned. Moreover, this thcoD* is contradictetl 
by the evidence of the existence of Gypsies in HumiMr l>efore thk date. 

Arcorrtinfi to Jun Kochauowski^ Gypsies were the original $ujxivor& 
oi the army of the famous Cbauhan E^ajpul ruler of Delhi, Prithvi Rajj 
after its disastrous defeat by the forces of ^Itthammad Ghori in 11^2. 
THq' carnerl an I guerilta carnpaigii;S against the Ghorid rulers for some 
time from their raouAtaln rew^rls and Jungle hideouts, but were ant 
victorious and lost most of thdr men. The remaining few split into 
three groups^ one of which left Imlb through Afghnnktan to Etirope, 
founding the intHlern group of Gypsi«. whilst the cither two rem-iirit^! 
in India and mingled with ihe peo-^antn and artisans 

Another iheorj’ bolds that the Cypries ciitne to Humix: from Intlia 
Ihrouuh Tersia. The Persian poet, Firdusij mentbiis in hb Shah Nairtud 
itial about the year 420 the Sassanian King of Persia, Bahrain Gur, 
requested ShankhaU. the Maliaraja of India, to send him people capable 
of cntettoifiing hi? poor subjects w'hose lives were miserable withoui 
nmsie and amusements. Soon Bahmm Cur had coTIccted twelve thoue^nd 
IndLiti musicians, men and women alike, m amu.se hh people. The 
Itidiims were assigned land and given facHitte^ to cultivaie it. But 
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ihe musicians neglected agriculture, omsiunetl Ihe com seed,and incurred 
ihe wrath of the PersLin King, wiio seized their musical instruiocnts 
and conmmnded ibcia to roam the country earnidg their living by singing. 

The accuracy of Firdusi s narrative may be ohfaured with some 
literary unagmation, but his account is supported by the Arab historian, 
Hamza of Mahan, who wrote In WO, about half a century earlier than 
FirdusL Both writers called these muiidans by lemis which later came 
to mean Gypsies. Firdusi uses the ordinary Persian word /.ari, mid 
Hamza the word Zott, which is merely the common Arabic pronuncia- 
Lkhi of ihe Indian word Jat, and which is also one of the modem Syrian 
wonb for Gypsies. It is possible that Firdusi Iwriowed the episode from 
Hamm. Hb accoiuit, nevertheless, testifies to the presence of Indian 
musicians in western Asia from cariy times. The Arab conquest of Sind 
in the eighth century may have provided further impetus 1o tudian 
arlisis and enteriamers to travel westward. 

Charles Leland, who identiries the Gypsies with the Jats of northern 
IitdJa, suggests that they were lakes away in large numheis as staves 
by Mahmud of Ghazni during his Indian fnvaslnnv Mahmud, having 
bier acquired fairer slaves from rersiH. relea.<«d many of hb Indian 
captlvm, who then wandered westward, 'ITib theory, however, does 
not ezpbin why the prisoners chose to wander westward upon ihtir 
release rather than relum home. An esphinatioo, if the story b true, 
may perhaps be sought in the caste structure of Hindu society. The 
released sbi'es, who by the rigid rode of CASie may have performed pro¬ 
hibited deeds, would have had little hope of rehabilitating themselves in 
Hindu Eodety. DbindliKd to return, and detached from their nature! 
habitat, they may have opted for the life of freedom without losing their 
Identity, 

Tn Arab chronldes there are frequently references to wandering tribea 
called Zoits, Evidence is also found of a trllje of roaming cattle breeders, 
who lived long ago at the mouth of the Indus, and who raised their tents 
wherever their black water buhaloe could graze. The Arabs tried 
several times to conquer them, hut were driven back each lime. 

Under Walid (70S-71S), during whose reign the Arabs landed In 
Spain, the i!otts agreed to terms of pea« but Walid later reallred that 
their Imrelly could not be relied upon, In 710 he took a great many of 
ll^ {wisoner and led them to the borders of the Tigris in Kurdistan. 
Six yrears Latere under Yazid II, still more prisoners were transported 
to Antioch with their cattle and tents. About a century later, in 830, 
the Zoits had became so powerful that they defted the Arab power and 
for fourteen years waged a continuous war against the Arab armies, 
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iaTlicting ht^vy losses and capturini^ a grtat qtmntiiv of Iwity. ti 
W3i only after lon^ und costly wnffare tlia( \hc JSoiia were subdued 
by the Arabs under Al Motasim iii 834. The Arab commaiidcr look 
about twenty-ieiren tbousanti prLstmer^—men, wctien^ and children— 
with bim to Baghdad ond then deported tbenir first to Kbaiukin, norUi- 
east of Baghdad, and then to Ainzarba and to other places oo ihe 
northern frontier of Syria. 

In 856 the By^zantlaus, called the caplured Ainzarba from 

the Arabs and took the Zotts prisoner. The year S56 is the approxlnutte 
date of the first appearance of In Eyzonline territory.. That the 

ByzantlaiLs were called Rums and that the Gyiedes bter called ih™- 
selves Roms may be signhicwt, or pure comcidence. But ihe wfiote 
episode is too well auihentiizBted and weU knit to be lightly djsmised. 
Thb evidence indicate;$ that the migration of the Gypsied from Indra 
occtirred during or before the eighth century^ and that tn the ninth 
century Gypsies were IHng in Lower Mesopoloinla. Th^ ts supported 
by Byiantine records, which speak of a people closely resembling 
Gypdei, Colled Athiiig&soi (or who are characlcrbed as 

magicians, and who were Uybg in Constantinople about KIO. About tiro 
hundred years later a Geor^an monk noted the arrival at Mount Aihoj 
of a group of peopkj drirmcairq who were forth with styled ns ^'sorcerers 
and ibieves^^^ 

John Sampson seems to have come to the conclusion that the Gypsies 
were in Persia before 900.'* He believed that In Persia ihev' divided 
into two bandst the one, called Ben Gypsies, travelled sotiUiword into 
Syria and became the ancestors of tbepreseiiL Gypdeaof Syrht^ Palestine, 
Egypt, Persia, and Transcaucasia^ and tbe other^ the Phen Gypsies, 
first selllKl in Amienia and then migrated westward through Byoanltne 
Greece. 

Other philologists, such as hfLklmrtch, bElic^nej howeverj that Gypsied 
could not have left India before I(XX) because the evolution of the 
modem Indian ionguases, with which Ronijini is associoted, did not 
take place until Dial date. Whilst serious constdcralion mu^ be given 
to ^ch opinions. It cannot be overlooked, as Sampson argued, that the 
huge gap between the break up of the PtakHts and our first knowledge 
of the modem langtiages doe imt allow any positive siatetncnt to be 
made in thb respect In fact, Mlkloskh himself did not altogether 
reject the possihiHty of an earlier ^odus from India. At a time 

when modern Indian dialects were taking definite shape, the Gypsies 
may have taken with them ihe gertn of corruption and developed an 
onolytk foim of language similar to that of the other Indian idioim A 
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coil ten jpoTOTj- scbi>]Arf Brian Ve.wy-Fii 2 ;jiurald. whibsi cbimin^^ nn 
ei;p«Ttise in philology' not den>^ing Lbt Indian origin of 
docs not quttr the accuracy of the dates advanced by the 

experts. For philologists “are at wort on soinething; an indefinite some- 
thin^ at that, ^hiefa happened at least eight hmidted years ago, before 
the earliest of them set to work. Can they be deftnlle to a tenlury nr twn 
or three?The bulk of npininii, however, accepts the view that llwir 
dispersion began somewhere about ihr tenth 1 :^ 111013 % 

WbUsl the date and roanner of the Gypsy eicodtis from Indiii remrib 
somewhat uncerLnia, there Is relatively brlt^ evidence ai'ailiible re^pid- 
Eog the Ltnies ol ihcir recordwl appearances in the various countries of 
the West. l“hesc records^ however^ oinnot exclude the possibility that 
the Gypsies may have been in l^iirope long before olncial mention was 
made of them* 

For some lime tlie generally aeccpKMl dale for the lif 9 L apfiearancr 
of the Gypsies in Eiird|je was 1417 when a small band of mm and waimm 
were discovered in Germany at Lunchurg^ bearing leiieri^ of safe conducf 
from various princes. Mich as Plmperor Sigismimd. and the King of Hun¬ 
gary. In that year Gypsbs were idso noticed In other pans of Hurdpe, in 
Moldavia, Htitigary, and Switjoerland. But there is a fiood deal of 
evidence that they had been in Europe for quite a while before this 
date.*' Their leaders bore Oiristian muites. such as .Andrew, Michae!, 
and Thomas, which suggests a long stay amonirsi Christian peoples and 
nations. Gypsies may have reached Spain or Bohemia, part of present- 
day CzjwihcKfova.kLi, before the fourteenth century, or the lower BalkaiLs 
as early os the eleventh century.*" They were certainly on the Greek 
Island of Corftt early in the fourteenth ccnti 3 T>', which wmdil mean ilml 
ill* Italians had come into eonlatt with them quite early, for the island 
lielonged to Venice from i4Q] to 1797*^^ Indeed, it is known from a 
Vctietian Viceroy, Otke^Tiano Buono, that there were Gypsies in 
Friopanue^us even before the md of the fourteenth century, for some 
time about 1395 he conbntied the privileges granted to the Jcffifawl 
of Naitphon by hb predecessors. At about the same lime iherr i$ evidence 
of the presence of G>T>si» fn Moldavia and Wallacliia. In Uft 7 Mircen 
1, Frince of Wollachtft. renewed a graui that had been made by hb 
trade VladLalav to the mniustcry of St, Anthony at ^''laditza of forty 
saldsehi (tchtg or faralUes) of AUe^^e. 

Bataniard^ who held the opinion that the Gypsies had reached Europe 
in prehistoric times and that it wns they who had brought the Jtaowb 
edge of metBllunpy lo Europe, sought to prove that the alien people 
known as Btmhch^:* livrag in the bishopric of WurtiiiiTg before 1400, 
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wer^ Gypsies, Also, m I14& G>piits were prcscni in Serbia^ Tise records 
and town accounts of ibe fifteenth ccntoiy contJ^in notices of payrrients 
mgde 10 Gypsj^ m Central Europe.^^ Tbtt^ were Gypsy setLlemenL^ at 
Htldesheiin in 1407, at Basle m 1414, and at Alet^iseo in 14|6 h Ficrfo 
that time on, there is no scarcity of records, 

By I4i$ thousands of G^'p^es had begun to pour into Europe ovgT' 
running Germansv Itidy^ and France. They were highly cUsciplinofl and 
well led, and they trairclled with astonishing speed. They reached France 
in 1419, uETiving in l^ris in 1427, in Britain alKiut hi Sp^iln by 
1447 j and in Riissla in 1500.^^ And wilhin a few years of their arrival, 
measures were being faten in every country for their suppr^^ion and 
bf^nishment. 

Trievitably these peof^e, who suddenly descended at about the s^c 
Lioip,. were iialJed by different tiaaieg in different coontrl^, altlmugh 
they were most commonly known as Gypsies, Bohcmiaiu, and at one 
time Saracens. They were called Assyriajis or Ethiopians in England, 
fj^aelites in Hungary and Romania, Tut^n fTartars) in Gemniny, 
in Sweden—femaTkahly close to the njune of a tribe of smiths 
in northern India called Pagans in Bavaria and the U>w 

Conn tries. Wanderers in Arab countries, Philistines iu Poland, Lun in 
Iraq, Kara At ^nd ^anp in Persia ^ Caraqut and Ramamckal in France. 
Cmjiham€S f^r Trhm^on^^ in Turkey and Syria, and Kaiaivdai, Tsi(;tinitSf 
Aishtcan&i, gjr in Greece.— Most of these cpithcls wrre 

employed to point theta out rts foreigners and hmlics. 

There are some obvious and clo$e resemblances lietwtieii the Jewftih 
dhiipara and the Viypsy dLspersion. Ko other human migraiion in histoo' 
can be campared with these two. Both t>eopleg were reputedly com* 
pelic!d under a curse to wander about indefinitely^ Both have been 
persecuted Ihroughout history and both have, in spite of it, stoutly 
iTuiTiaiiced to preserve iheir distinctive tdcntity* In a way the Gypsy 
diaspora has been far more wid^^read even than that of the Jew 5 . 
Inspircil by such sufietficial simtlarlties^ a relationship between the 
two has l>een suj^gested, hut ihb theory has never left the: sjjhere of 
hypothesis or found any valid support. Apart from a variety oi rlif- 
fcrenccs of bnguage and culiurer the Jews have never shunned sedentary' 
civilization and have integrated themselves into the national cultures 
of the lands of their adoption. 

For several centuries after thrif first a|Tpearanee in Eiirope* no 
fystrmaiic study wtu; tuado of the Romanies^ imd the filstory and culture 
of these remiitned heavily overlaid by a variety of myths,, legends, 
and fantostk hypiOheses. ft secirui birredible that a F>eopIe should have 
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iived 50 lotiB tn Europe, suffiring geoen^l contempt add state perseCd- 
tim, and yet not have attracted acadcrofc cnrioffiiiy and attentipn* But 
liifift Europe llseSf was In a state of trandtion and mtelJecttud rcju^iena- 
lion. and was not wcU equipped^ wnilf the rise of comparative piiiWogy^ 
to simou$!y examine the Gypsy piroblem. 

Some scholars of the Bible re^rded GypiJes as the cursed defendants 
ot Caia^ whereas others claimed origm for Uumi* But in either 

ol Ihese vinrs there ts little evidence of a nnndegimdary nature. A 
major rtasem for attributing Egyptian odgfn lo the Gypsies may tvell 
have bmi ibe Ineiplir^ble European custuni ol duhbiiig all 

trav'eiilug showmefi and monniei^ks as '^Egyptians.” With the passage 
of limcp it Is not imtikely that the res] usage ol tlw term Egyjitian wai 
forgotten^ making it possible for its liters meaning to gi^'e rise to an 
erroneous belief. A lew of the Gypsy legends speak of thrir Egyptian 
origins, but It is doubtful if these legends were invented by the Gypsies 
themselves^ A people who had lost a]] definite recollection of their past 
diirbig ihdr wanderings might easily bcotporiitc the commotily hdd 
belief of thdf origin In some of thehr stories. In any case^ such leg|.‘jid^ 
ora few and not very definite. If early generntions of Gypsies knew iheir 
essici origms^ they did not transmit the knowledge to their descendants. 
When they first appeared in Germany* however, they clAimcd to have 
come from Lower Egypt, doing penance, by a seven years" wandering, 
for the sin of their fotefaiberSp who had refused hospiialJiy lo the Virgin 
and Child. 

Other legends pointing to their origin in the rtgitins of Mesopotamb 
and anaenl Asia also do not withstand serious scnjiitiy,“ In contrast, 
bowevTr^ Gypsy legends fdefltifying Indb as the country of iheir origin 
are far more numEtous and carefuly preserved. In Gypsy tore India is 
commonly referred to os the Hor# THm (the Great Land). One of thrir 
legends* told with slight regional variations, rTatttijt ihrif antiquity 
in India as far bade as the mvarioo of Alexander. Thi^* hud to leave 
India under the curse of a sorcerer, who cofidemned ihmi lo wander 
over the face of the cArlh forever, never to steep twice in the same 
place, nevET to dritik water twice from the same well, aod never to croe^ 
the same river twice in one year. There are also sotne old Persian 
tegeods which tell of a people called Mute^ coming from India before 
the time of Alesander. 

Of all the evidence linking the G>-paies with India, the linguistic 
one is the most important. Andrew Borde, on eccentric phyidclan who 
lived during the reign of Henry VlO, waa the first person to make 
a vocabulary of the Gypsy language In IS42 under the mistaken belief 
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that it tbe cttrmit bugua^ of £g>pL hi 1597 IkMuivcntura 
V^canJU5, in bh curious book De Liitm ei Lingua Get^m^ also gaw 
specimens of Romani 05 Nubian, But it was Ln the eigbteenlh centiny 
that the increasing contact with India led scholarjf to notice linguistic 
simfUritics bet weep the Romani and Indian languages: lo Investigate 
deeper Into the ofigins^ manners^ and eustofns of Gypde$; and hoally 
to fix India as Lhdr original home. It was a fortimate accident of history 
that a Calvinist cleric at Almas in Hungaryp ^Stefan V^alyl, met three 
Indian studenis from hiaial^ar wliitsi he wha studying at the University 
of Leiden and noticed the cloi^ resemblances between their language 
and that of the Romanies of his country. He drew up a vocabulary ot 
one tbousand Indian words, put it before some Gypsies at Raab, and 
found that they imderstood most of it* The pnblicatiof] of his unexpected, 
attbougb very iroportont, dbooveiy in 1763 gave rise to further m- 
vestigalion which shattered the thmty of the Romanies' Egyptian 
origin^ although It did oot remove the possEbOJiy timt they might have 
come lo Europe by way of E|?ypt. J. C. Rtidiger published Ms discoveries 
regarding the Indian origin of Romanies In a book entitled Netfeilfr 
Zvmicht dcr Sprachkunde in nS2, He was followed a year later by 
H, M. G* Gnellmaim, whose much more copious work fitmly esiahlisbed 
the Indian origin of Gypsies. It wi^ translated into English at the 
beginning of this century and has passed through three editions* 
According lo John Somp^tip however it was an En^d^h scholar^ 
Jacob Brj'anf—and not Rudiger—who Was lie earliest in discover the 
Indian odgin of the Romanies,” Tt was not until 1S44^S| tiowevcr, 
when the German phifalogistp August Friedrich Pott, who strangely 
enough had never con^e into contact with GypdeSp published Ms famous 
work^ DU Zijctifffr in Eurapa und Alim, that the foundatimis for really 
aclentifiG, especially UnguUtiCp research into the Gypsy tpwstion were 
bid. In consequence, the !heor>' of the Indbn origio of ihe Gypsies 
came to be systonatically investigated and increasingly accepted. 
The study of the Gypsy bnguag^e was jpeatly helped by the develop¬ 
ment of eompurative pbi]oic^% which came Into \tJgue after ihe discovery 
of Sanskrit m the early nineteenth century. Lateff Alcsandros Ceorgios 
Pa5pates (usually called Paspati), Max MiUler^ WeMocki, von Sowa, 
Kopcmickip Franz Mitlosichp A. C Woolner, and i host of other 
scholars who were primorfly pMloIogbns, agreed in a;s$igiiing the birth¬ 
place of the Romajil language to lodb* 

A major study W3c5 made hy Paspatf and published In lg70. He was 
a Greek doctor of medicine but had devoted much of Ms life to the 
study of the Gypdes, the Tshmgh^innSf of the Ottoman Empire. He 
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that the true hiaiory fit Gypsies* e^iecially in the absence of 
written history and detiiiile oral IradltiwiSj was to bt found b their 
liuigimge, The ttin^^age of tlie G>Tisies in Turkey wm a kind of half¬ 
way hfiiisc m the path of evolution of the Roniant huigimge from India 
to the West, Htnce^ Pasfiau’s ah!e Study proved to be of psreai value 
10 the students of Romani. Between lfiT2 and ISBI^ the Austrian 
phitoloK^t, Fraoi Miklo^ich, pubibiijrd his nionumental studies on 
Gypsies, special [zing In Roman 1 dialec ts, 

Meanwhile, George Korrow, in his novels Lsi'en^rif and T/ie Romttny 
puhlislifd alicut IS43| and in The Cyfsits in Spnhy kid told the 
public for ihe first time mudi about this subject, and his influence was 
great both in England amt <m the European mainland m awakening an 
intere^it in Gypsy history and cultnre. 

John Sampson fl8h2-l95lj was an eminent cofnpiratfve philolc^st 
and a j^und classical schokr who devised m exceUent plmtietic alphabet 
for wfitiug spoken Welsh Romani, He devoted a llfelfme of study to 
the Gypsy language^ and it took him tbii-tj*-twti years of painstakinj^ 
effort t^fore^ he coitid publish hts wettk an Welah Romani in 1926* The 
Dktert o/ Ikr Cypjks o/ This was a major Landmark in the 

study of the subjectj because the Gypsies of Wales preserved the purity 
of their imditioiis incist loyally, so much so that ^^tbey are almost the 
only cues in the world to use Romani language tn a state of purity, 
including grammar and syntax/^ Thus, philulogjsts after careful research 
spread over a century isstabUshed a deDnJte ideal Uty between the 
various dialects of the Romani.^ They also e^tahlbihed a cerlaln rela¬ 
tionship amongst Romnni, fianskrit^ and the modem Indian tanguagex. 
The neserciblanceaarc sodose and so numetfiui that even a non-spedalist 
can detect themn More than half of the fundamental vocabulary* of 
Romani Ls related to languages spoken totliiy in northern India. RoRiani 
gnunmar and vocabiilan’ caimnt be explained except by Sanskrit. 

However, there b no generai agreement on the exact locality of the 
origin of Romani in Tjidb. ^Hklosidit b his Bntrage Zwr fiTeftirlir/rr 
det ^kf.utt/^rtHkndarten In 187S, argued that Romani had some kinship 
with the Dard and Kahr dialects His view was follow-ed by Pbchel 
and later by J. Block ui the brilliant iiitinduLtion lo his de td 

Afar^iShe^ Sdtrip,^>n, however^ opposed this ermnection of Romntii 
wish the Hard gn^up. A. C. Woolner connected Romani with languages 
spoken farther into India and drew some strikbg paralteb with Western 
Indian Pahar?. In Gretlmann's opinion, the urtgLnal home of these people 
was the same as that of the Juts, roll, BataiUard, Trumpp, and Burtwi 
also concluded that the reliilmn belween RfKiiani and the dtaleel of the 
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niOfL^rti jdL$ $d close ihit i^HTt couki be m dautil ihjkt iJie roi>i^ 
of Rojniuii !ii>' in iht nonh of India. Ue Oneje, neljing on Atah 
chronirles, belie^'td thal the JaLs, 7.olts, and Donis were eclated to 
G>psi<s. John Beames. an Indian clvj] serv^i who was a repnied 
^^choliir of Sanskrit, coo.'^iclcred the ianji^uage more cloisely related to 
Sindi, The localities siigj;egted ranged from the HLudu Kush Mountains 
area to the Indus region. A presetiL-day authorUy on the Indo-European 
btigxiages^ Sir Ralph Tumefy Itowever, has argued tliat Romani originally 
belonged to a central Indian gixiup of dialLcts and subsequently migrated 
to the northwesiern group,®* The problem remains tmresobed mainly 
because knowledge of the Indian dialects of the period when the Gypsies 
left Indio is unavailable. Hut ihc fact that Romani aiqjeaT^ to \x related 
lo several dialects may suggest that the Gypsies were already a ficMThadic 
people at the time of their dqiatture from India. 

Although Uie Gypsies have no system of writing, Lbey do possess a 
comprehensive 11^1 of conveniional signs which they use to rommimkale 
with each other« This secret rode is called pnirtn and omsbts of items 
cbo!:ieti from nature^ such as cocks' reathcr^, pieces of trimmei! wood, 
etc. ThesiC are made into digrts which can be carved or drawti on ineesi 
galcs^ and wood, ratrin in Romani means a leaf, and is related to 
Sanskrit patra which la variously used for de^^igmiling letter and Irsif. 
Ky arranging these signs in a ceruihi way, one iribc can c^tsily cons- 
municate with other tribes along fts route of IraveL 

Komani b related lo Sanskrit In the same way ai the Runiaiice 
UngiLigrs are to Latin. 

The following Ibt uf cardinal numbers illustrates the point: 


Romani 

fiindi 

Bn^thh 

yet 

ek 

one 

dui 

do 

two 

Erin 

tin 

Llirre 

5tar or chUr 

cor 

four 

pansh 

patsr 

five 

sbo 

che 

six 

eft (haft in Tertian) 

sal 

seven 

okht-octo 

ath 

righl 

nu 

nau 

nine 

dash 

dos 

ten 


The followiag are □ few examples of Romatii words with their Hindi 
and English erjiuvalemts: 
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Hindi 

English 

yakb 

ajikh 

eye 

ng 

flg 

fire 

kalo 


bEack 

ker 

kar 

to dO| miike 

fcfln 

kmi 

car 

devabt 

devau 

ficily 

llfkk 

jude 

nose 

bal 

boi 

hair 

ml 

rakt 

Mood 

tad 

dtidJi 

mOk 

marva 

Tnarfui 

Ip die 

amaid 

hamara 

Purs 

gra 

gbora 

horse 

dani 

dant 

teeth 

Ido 

Imi 

salt 

kameva 

tam 

love 

than 

sthan 

land 

mag 

itions 

inciit 

ta 

turn, lu 

you 

chtb 


lupgue 

manush 

roanush 

man 

pUTO 

burba 

old 

ssdo 

sala 

brollier-to-hiw 

phtti 

bahin, Gbcn 

dster 

phra! 

bhrata, bhaJ 

brother 

dzamutro 

fnmatar 

^D-m-bw 

suro 

mttr 

fnCher-iu-law 

saguy 

3^5 

fnpther*[u-lAW 

kak 


uncle 


The aentttw* u generally constructed bi the same fray b Romani 
and Hindi. For eoiinple: 

Romani: Ja, klfc koa clialavelo a vitrdo. 

Rbuti: Ja, ddeh kaun duUaaya dvat ko. 

Engluk: Go and see who hm come Jo the door. 

Romani: Main him halo. 

Rittdi; Main hun kab. 

En^thh: 1 am daik. 
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Romani: M«o sm dukkers. 

Hindi; Mm shr dukJie, 

Ettglkh^ My head aches. 

CcmjiiRatiQQs of verbs and decli^cf^ of noutiSr etc., foUaw tKe Hindi 
pnttern^ The fentininc ending; i is found In both. Romani two 
Keoders: o the mastuline and i the feminine. For mstnnce 

boro rye, a great man, acid bon mm^ a great lady, tn Romajii die 
fcmhilne of kalo U kaii, as in Hindi Lbe feminine of kala is kali; in both 
die adjective meam “black," 

As in Hindis the Gypsies iijie the same wore! (itafiTo) for tomorrow 
and yesterday, whkh again b very close to Hindi kal (or kaika)^ 
Simitariy, Gypsy sAotkm ^gniftea both hare and rabbit as does Sanskrit 
The Gyp$y habit of coming new words by compoimdiBg two or 
more words b obo renimbcent of the Sanskrit Sandhi Samasa system. 
However* the Romani vocabnbry is very limited, and it has few verbs* 

It b inevitable that the Romani vocabulary sboiild include a number 
of words from the lang^ges of those countries Uifougli which the 
Gypsies wandered There are, consequently* many wortlit in Romani of 
Iniiiijiti^ Greeks and Armenian ortgUL FurtliermareK live Gypsies from the 
time of tbeir arrival in Europe readily assimilated many words from 
Russian, Gennan, Polish, Hungmiant and other liingimges. In fact, the 
carefut scrutmy of these l>orrowing$ has bee» the chief means of 
eslatilbhing tbrir routes of dispersion- For example^ os the language 
of the Gypsies of Finlaiid contains Swedish words, but not Ruasian, 
scholars have concluded that the Gypsies entered Finland from the wesir 
The presence of over two thousand Arabic wueda in ihe Rmnani dialect 
t>f the Spanish Gitano? conhmts their passage lo Spain through Arabia 
and Korth Africa, The presence of as nmny as two hundred Greek 
words m atl the European Romani diidects siijcgests thiit Gypsies spenl 
a good deal of time id Gw*ce before Epreadins over Europe. 

As mijist legends metal working, including bronze^ gold, and 

precioiii atones, has always been the principal vocation of Cyps.Ies. It 
is well kdovm lliat the an of metaUurg)- wo^ widespread and very 
ivroridently pfractleed in ancient Indb. Some of the tools used by 
G3q^{ea, the technique employing forge and simple goatskin bcUows, 
and the designs they engrave are used even today by certain tribes in 
fndia, Agab, the mythical o^ociatjon of the practice of metallurgy 
with the occupstlons of those possessed by the dct'll h r^mbeent of 
fndian mytholrl^o^ Gypsies are regarded fn Europe today a^ omon^t 
the most highly accomplished and skilled enomellers, goldsmiths^ ^ver- 
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smillis^ and lilactsmiliis- lliry an? alsa ;^fiod mi:thAniai unri molc^ir vrliit’Je 
dealers. 

FoTiutie-iclIiTij; is invariably assodatifd with Gypsies, althou^ only 
their wotnep idl foriunes and they practice the art onty on non-Cyp^iE^. 
It appears that despite prnnoRnceinefits of dbdidirf and ei'cn deri^aon. 
people still flock lo wandcrinj^ Gypsies to Ibreo ^gerty to their forecasm. 
Brian Vtsey-Fil;:geratd lesliAcs that lie Imd lib foriune laid by Gypsies 
cm more than oitc occasioTi wiih remarkaLJe accuracy, 

II is significant that the ptoJessiuns practiced by the Gyt>$in are 
e:iiictly the ones whldi were prescrilicd for the outcaste in ca 3 t^ririden 
Indian 5odcty. If the 1bl of curses and orciipafiontiJ pmhihitfons con¬ 
tained in the Afnitw/wffdi {\ht Laws of Manu) is consulted, it will Ue 
sceti that Gypsies ha%'0 follciwed prtsiisdy those occupations condemned 
by Mann. Tradinit lo horses or cows: driving; wagons: professional 
dandnjc, dnging, or playing instrumenls; training eh&phaats, hulls, 
horses, or camels: and gamhltng and proressicmal forlune'telHng were 
nmongst the occupations lorbiddtn to upper caste people. Those who 
nigagod la these or ^irnDar v^icatbns were driven into ihe ranks of the 
depressed taate$ of oulcastes, and reciuircd 10 <lwell in the inenintaiTVS anrl 
woodA. The Gypsi^.hEiwevcr, did not adopt all the profesdons prohihile^l 
by Manu^ they chose the <m« which stated ihcir nnmadJc way of life* 
The comhiaitiion of the Gypsy occup^tloa') of smith and musidan is 
reminusoent of some Indian Irfhes which occupy an unetivIabTe lower 
power position In the caste hietarchy^ for example, the Cham, the 
Lnris^ and the Asur^t^, 

The code of Manu b, however, e^ircmdy complex ond intricate. It 
clasfilies mixed castes aruf other aiiitasies into a wide v^riciy of 
categories, and accordingly preicTibts professions and other laws fnr 
e^h one of them* If a detailed analysis is made of the professions pro¬ 
hibited by Manti, as well os by other ancient Indian law-makers, and 
if these prolessiotta are correlated with those practiced by various 
Gypsy groups, some further Sight mny be thrown on Uie ongins of 
Gjpg^es. ft 15 possitile that they may emcrj;e as the offspring of rnier+ 
caste marriages or of outcaste^ rather than the descendants of the de¬ 
pressed classes. The name , Zingtiry, which the Gypsies bore when they 
first appeared b Germany and which k still in use, Is in fact a deris'atjVe 
of the Sanskrit word fVamaJsankafa, miming chndren of mixed castes 
or of ndulteroLiA tmion. 

Since the Gypsy heritage of laws and tustoms was tranKmitied ©rnlly^ 
lt(^ origin h naiiiraliy somewhat blurred. Vet many of them can l>e 
identified with ancient fridlan jirartfces* tf they are o pco|>fe who were 
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expcllf^ from fnill;! as or who rmtjtrdted undir priffilly 

it u not aiirprising thai all Gypsies have a peculiar dUlxlie 
of priests, Yel, wise and learned men, called nrjftey, nrninbcent 
of the (odian risbi, occupy, as in India, a highly cslctmed place in 
(iypsy society. Among^st the niithentic signs on the sceptre of a Gypsy 
tribal chief L<t the trhitui ftrident), the instgnb of Sim, Gypsy chief* jjre 
still called 7'fia/ckt, They resard escommunicalioo frorn the triUe, as 
ttit} the Hindus from the caste, as the most severe piiuishment that can 
lie Inlikled ^ ^\n eitpeLled Gypsy can hr rehahilitatcd, as coiiltl a Hindu 
oulcasle, |iy going through a process uf repentance and resiitution 
prescritjvd Ijy the irilw clflers. In lioth groups mtnibership is strictly 
lieredilary, ami tite calleclive aullinrily of the group is supreme, ex- 
rrcised either by a chief or a coundt of elders. The elders of ihe iritie 
are addressed respectfully as ItaAo, meaning uncle, a Hindi word of the 
same tneaning. The feiuinine Persian of the tribal chief is ca!lI^d phurl 
dai, which in Hindi is Aurki dai, the old lady. The Gypsy council of 
elilers is de.iriy a replica of the Indian pawiaya/^ Euid the Gypsy chief 
coirespontls lo the head of the panchat'at. The Gypsy family ^’stem is 
a joint one, as b the Hindu, rinbmnni! parents, chlhlren, aiinfi, uncies. 
and all kintb of cousins. Likewise, pro^ierty hekmgs to the family ami 
not to (he individual.*® 

Even in the primarny Gypsy traditions, tabooi?, beliefs, superstitions, 
social customs and manners, many Indian counlerparLs can lie seen. Tlie 
Gypsy's love for and itnporiapce attached to the horse, and the In¬ 
junction against killing horses or eating horsenieat, except amoiigst the 
Citvnai of Spain, have parslleb in wsvml Indian irihes. Suryirisingly, 
Gypsies arc poor horsemrii, despite their abilities in horse irainmg and 
trading. Again, In common with many Indians, Gypsies regard dogs and 
cats as unclean fmocAardf).® Gypsy wtunm are also regarded as 
mochardi during mcjistruntion. A pregnant Gypsy womoji b ireaied with 
careful consldcraticm. and, suggested in the Hindu Ki/ma Sutra, her 
women friends place beautiful picture icons of gods and goddesses within 
her sight in the belief that the child will be cast in a slmflar ima^ of 
physical perfection. .A woman En childbirth b regardrtl as unclean until 
The child is chrfateaed, and this ritual b sunrwhat similar to one 
prevalent amongst the primitive castes in Tndin. Gypsy marriages are 
generally arranged by the parents, and early marriage b enmmon. Both 
the hridegioom and the bride are mistomarfly bashful, and, despite the 
European atmosphere, Gypsy courtship is extremely brief and restrained. 
Hindus, however, have no courtship at all. The Gypsy marriage 
ceremony t$ accompanied by elatiorate ritual and feasting. Although 
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divorce Gypsy marriage h a ^ree) hotwl is the HLndu. Sterfljty 
h Ihi? miifortime possUilt for a Gypay wgfiian, and some of t&eii 

ceremofiid cures, such as ihe marriage between (he ijiks plimted by ibe 
childless couple, arc commDo In ludk. The planting of a grove of trees 
Is generally bdd Hindus as a religious work. The Gypsfe in Ger¬ 
many honemr the Br tree, the hitch, and the hawthorn, and in Wales 
\TD(raie the fasemating vTgettble Kfowth known to them ns the 
breads The Gypsy method of focetcDrng the sex of a chUd by 
casting grains of nmiie toto a hnEla and observiiig the way they 
settle jt custom practiced In vcdic Indb. By no ttieaiut fond of 
baUiiog, Gypsies haw ideas of ritttiU purity scHtiewhat like those of 
the Hindus, 

Gypsies have dl^layed m adaptability tow^ds the religioiis bdkfs 
of the countries fn their paths. Hence, there are Christians mid Muslims 
of voTEoiis dcnosniinailons amongst them. Many practice thdf faith with 
deep devotion. They call the ElbTe the Sastra^ the Sanskrit tiame for 
scriptures- Uodemeath, however. all of them etithuaksUcally the 
peculiar heritage of their andent beliefs, and it b tu these traditional 
bcllefa that Indian paralleb are seen. 

Strict monotbebts^ Gypsies u&e a word of Endian origin O'Dirt^tt (or 
0*Z>ci or O^Ddoff)^ whkh b iranriated as ike God. Somewhat like the 
early Rig Vedic Aryans who composed the "^Song of Creation," they 
do mt cimcdve of God as the c™tor of the univmc. The universe or 
the earth, ^Ati (Sanskrit bku)^ has aJirays existed Independeidy. llie 
Gypsy worship of Sara b significantly remmbcenl of a Hindu form of 
worihip. The Gipsies call Sara the Kali, which b the name of the 
Hindu gcMldesa of power* and, during the period of warship, take turns 
la a tijghMtmg vigij over the statue of Sara in the church, wfih ban? 
feel but covered bead^ a Hindu ctistomi** Gypsies seldom need cathedraJs 
and altars for womhip, Imag« pbted in a comer of their caravans arc 
reptded as adequate^ In this they again refiect the Hindu way of wor¬ 
ship. the Hindus often go lo temple, they da aot have an over- 

wbclmmg need for them and mos^ Hindu horoes have a mmll comer 
reserved for prayers, 

AUhotigh gcneraily unccticcmed about the unknown world or the 
n«£l hit, Gypsies bdieve in Karma and Mine kind of conimuation of 
fife after death. They accept the ftuctuiiiions of fentsme with fEsigna* 
(ion and uncGocetn. This p<!r!iaps explnins why ih^' have retained theft 
intiaie cheerfulness, despite repeated pcrsecutionii and injusticea.** 
Terms such as iatva (the first piinctplc* the reality) and ffiakri (libera¬ 
tion) are familiar to them* although their actual signlbcance Ima be¬ 
come somewhat bluirid over the cenfurbsL, 
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Evidence oi similantj^ betwL■«^D imuiy the Gypsy tribes OJ Europe 
and existing cOEnmuniti^ in India i$ both vast find varied. The Cypay 
flMtie fi>r tlunii^elves* Rom, is linked with die Dom tribe in fndlit Dam 
became Lom in Amurnlap and then Rjotn. These munes etc hi ei;acl 
phooctii: correspondence with the Sanskrit dombai^ and the modem 
indion dom^ whidt means **e man of low caste who gains his Jiving by 
sinupng and dancing;.''' Charles Lelond drsi suggested in Bnglhk Gyp- 
si€T and tkdr Langungc that the Inie origin of the Roms (or Romani) 
was to be found amongst the Dorns, a very kiw caste of India, which 
sprang from the Domtir, a mounrain tribe of shepherd-robbers. Lntetp 
researches by Grierson amongst the Bihart Dorns went far to omfim 
this conjecture. He dbcovered that there existed la India a wandering 
tribe known as Traliius^ who called iheniselves RoniSp and who wm In 
ail respects identical with the Syrian and European Gypsies. The Dorns 
of modem India are xagrant iribcSp fotmd inainty in Bilmr and in the 
we5l and northwest areas^ :md tliey have mariy features to common with 
the Cfiipsies, They wander about with tattered reed tents which they 
pitch in ihe vidnity oi villages. Some oi them make lancets, mals^ 
and simdnr articles; and in Darkistan, where they form o considerable 
jjart of the papulation ljut still cotistitute the towirr caste^ they are 
niusiclaos, smiths, and leather workers. They are today Dimm and 
Ddins^ and the name may wdl Imvc no irifire racial sigiiifEcance than, 
for Insinnce^ **afnkh^^ nr ** tinker/^ One of ihe e^xplnnations of the origin 
of tlie tribal tiimie Dorn is that It imitate tho ^und of a drum or tom¬ 
tom. Dom may mean a ptofcssiooal miisidnii, or it may simply 

be applied to any and every oulcsste tribe.^ I*Te$ent-day Dorns are 
dc5cril>ed as sleeping, dreaming^ sitting, talking, gambling* srtoking, 
drinking, fighting, and, above all, iinging. Tliey Improvise so#igs, play 
various instruments, and dance unmodestly^ This dHcriptkqi might fit 
vatiou$ primitive races, but not to the same degnee as ft fits the Gypsies, 

Oose parallels between the Romimics of Europe and various other 
Gypsy-like tribes of India have licen noted. L{^an fn eastern Europe 
corre^Kmds with f^har in India;, Smii with although the 

Smdhis are not a tribe but a Mnguistk group—^tts with Jats. Again^ 
there itre several Indian trilies which approximate Gypsies dceely in 
both appearance and way of life, such as the Asuni^; Ttiris; Ghasisj 
ATtfintf, the smithy and meliil workers of Mepal; Kasof s or Kas^a^ the 
topper smelters and metid workm of nortliiiaTi India; K&ruvaJ of 
South India; ifoujurej of Bombay; CkAnrax; Tki^tkarai: anil others. 
Of these the Lurls and the Dorns has't been ilie most ealensJvdy stud¬ 
ied. 

Parallels between Gyp^ and Indian folklore also invite attention. 
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'Ilet publicaiion of Gypsy F{tiM-ToU$ by Frnncts Hindis Grocriiier in 
1&99 brou;g!il to light a iipe:Llth of lilthartu iinfixplored stories. Id assert « 
Lug the signifitaace oE icEeaUcal tcUWp uliuwanre miut be nv^cie lor the 
fact iJaat reony atoHe*, In sqiite of iheir numerous variatioiiSp are com¬ 
mon to all lodo-EuFCipcaTii, that mAxiy Induin (a1i» had iravelled to 
Europe through oliier roulR, am) that the Romanies have freely bor¬ 
rowed tides from the lands thej' visited. Therefore, it is not always pos¬ 
sible lo delinitely identify a Gypsy talc as having a purely Indian 
nrigm. Vet. there are a few examples^ lyrical indian and the 

Gypsy tradi Lions, and foreign to olhet iDlervcniiig cultures^ which 
suggest a possible direel Hah. f ar example, the GypMy tales ^'God and 
the Woodcutter" and and the Cablwige" have Indian arialogitta 

la "The \\'eaver and the I^rophecy^' and “The Weaver and the Water- 
Mflon/-^ ,4 Gypsy legend as to how God made the different races 
of man has a striking parallel in on Indian Fn>ih. According to the 
Xagas. a hill tribe in narLheaslcrn tndLa, Cod made a model of man and 
slipped him into the oven. Hetng new at the |ob« he took the model nut 
too soon, and the pale and parity creatufe been me die white man. The 
nest time, afraid Of repenting the mistake, he left It too long and the 
outcome waj the N'egm, Tht third time, he timed It accurately and 
tlie result wai the perfect brown man, the Indian. Tn the Gypsy ver¬ 
sion tlu perfect man, naturally, was the artcesiar of the Gypsies.^^ Roih 
the importance the Cypsiei attach lo the art of siory^telHng, and their 
inifitstenoe on following a set pattern, are somewhat rrminiscent of ttadi- 
lional stnty-tetltDg in India, 

If The n^cdtaeval wnrufering Jugglers, story-tellers, and entenainrrs, 
in whose songs .^pecimeris of the old^ secular folk musk are founds 
are considered to be early Gypsies, the Gypsy ickHuence on TVesicm 
folklore would appear to be (^n^ideraJde. The Gyp^^ tnuskions and 
showmen who have been travelling about in western Europe for several 
centuries easily le^nhle a fimilaf class whkh existed tliere in tnetdi- 
aeva) tiniest This class cop^^isted of Itinerani showmen, mDitnicbanks. 
jugckr^, iiiory-tetlersK siingerst flancers. and the like. 'Hi^ appeamd 
^tiddmly in large ninnbefs iti France, Ckminny, Italy, .Spain< and Eng* 
land. In (knruiny they were considered vagrants and tramps. Tn 
France, especially in Province and ^^0^mandy. they were known as 
}fms(^urs and njcncj/rim* men who were dowru^, acrobats, or tnusi* 
clans, and who nedted fables and stoeies to the accompajiimcnl of 
music. Tfi Eaiglond they wttv called minstnrb., and they sang, danced, 
joked, lossed balk and knives. Gyps)- fthownicn today are clowns, 
slorj'-ieller?, and they nxiie poems and fables to the accompaniifttni 
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«f music. In fiict. ihc Kurils call from the Turtiish 

.LiAiTjt, meaiUDi; a story^Uillcr. fn Italy these Lravdling shotA'iiit^n gave 
performances similEir to the Gypsies of today who irequently visit the 
fairs and country dlstilcls of southern Italy. They play, dance, sine, 
perform arroballc and riding ieals, toss baits and knivesi walk on 
stilts, and do other juggiers' iricLs^ and they hitve trained licais, mon¬ 
keys, and other animat acts. They are e^[>ert at training all kinds ni 
animals for public entertainmetii and many Gypsies are fnimd Inday 
in the circus world. 

Some scholars have described tliKfc itineiaDi entertainers as the 
descendants of old gladiators and ctimeflians who. after the fall of 
Rome, were cntnpellcd to seek their living amongst the barbarLuis by 
trading '^w'hat had been introduced into Rota# from Asia." There is 
no doubt that there were such sbowmen and musicians in the Ronmn 
tinpire, but they originated in Ask, fw Rome had imfiortcfl large 
nuinl)er5 of .Asian showmen both before and after the begintung of the 
('hristian era. 

When the players moved about in companies, women and children 
formed [>art of the troupe, the former taking part in the performances 
as dancers and singers, skiliully using the Aslan tambourine and Egyp- 
ttaii clapper in their wanton dance;. Although Ihk was about fifteen 
hundred years ago, there is no other class of showmen today, escepl 
the Gypsies, who roam ab«ul Europe with their families performing 
for their livelihood. Some medket'al wanrlerers were employed by the 
nobility as courirrs, bearing secml messages or professions of love. 
Similarly. Gj'psies have tmditionatly hser employed os spies, mcisen- 
gers, and “go-bc tweens." in both A^b and Europe, and Gypsy women 
in Egypt, n? elsewhere, are noted for amngirtg meetings for lovers. 
There were two main types of minstrels In England: those in the ser¬ 
vice of a court and those who vrandened about freely, both types 
pmuned even in the Eliuihethan period, when Gypsie* reiuiletriy ap¬ 
peared in England, at which point the niinatrels faded away. 

WTiilst these wandering showmen were very popular—in fact. In- 
dispensible ai court festivals, feasts, tournaments, and other gatherings 
— and iheir art was resatded att traditional, they’ were treated with 
ctJiilempt and denied civit rights. They were tolerated, but not given 
the real protedion of kw Upon sustaining physical injury they could 
not ertn claim redress or charge their assailant. Like the Gypsies, 
these people retained their romantic .spirit throujiboui the Middle 
Ages whilst remaininf! homeless otiicosts. Even the Church «c]uded 
them from poriaking in enramuniofl and the sarramente. The Church 
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saw in tb&ir sectilar tninuc^ b iheir instinctive and genuine love of life 
And its pleasureSv and Ln iheir uidoniinible detenunailon to hold on 
to their my oF lile, a serioEu dsiiger to the spiritual well-bemg of its 
foUowen. 11 tht;^ minstrels were ilw early Gypsies of EuropCi tbe hos¬ 
tility of Lbe Church towards tlicm could c^ldn some of iji hiter per- 
secrulion of the Gypsiea b European counlrkSj, as well as the GypAy 
desire at hrst fo appear aa Chrisllans. 

niulst the Gypsies borrowed cultural traits from their adopted 
countries, they also inevitably transmitted many of their own charac^ 
teristici, same of which are now completdy unrecognkablc- Ti hr inter* 
estang to note that the Gypsies^ afraid of vrater, nevertheless invented 
bait for fishbg lines. Adept with their hands and nimble on their feet, 
it is not surpfbbig tbal the Gypsies have produced mcMt of the bull 
fifihiers iti Sparnj and < in the bare-hnutkle days of boxing, they were a 
power it] the Britfeh profeKSiona] tinij. Jem Driscoll, a neniaTkabli: 
boxer commonly known ns a Wdshman, was really a G^-psy.^ Gypsy 
women, such ai Zora Ivo&tjch, have been famous for their breathtak^ 
ing horse ridbi! tricks in the circus. 

If the varicius Ronmni dialects borrowed abundaotiy from the vo¬ 
cabularies of the countries they pass»l through^ they have also con* 
tribulcd in some degree to the enrfchmenl of European languages, Thr 
seiJtt slsjig of evil-doen has drawn most profitably from Gypsy 
sourtes, The early hktoiy of English slang and cant* the language o1 
the underworldj is obscure* but the impact of the Gypsy language 
durtnfc the early sixteenth century stlmuIaLed the English to impiovc 
their own rude and scanty jargofi. Although the Gypsy cofiLributiou 
ta canting was not erieiwivc, it was much huger than many writers on 
the subject have siinposerL A number of the most charactrrislic Eng¬ 
lish dang words, such as row, shindy* tool (in driving), matsh (Le.i to 
fairbate), pal, chivvy^ and espedahy the term ^^slang" !i$elf, 
Romani,*^ “Slong^^ was derived from the Hindi fartificifll or a 

show), fa lbe middle nf the nineteenth century slang was used to mean 
a 1 ravelling show* 

Slanu easily advances to the rank of accepted popular huiEpaage^ 
and there axe many EngUsh words whkh owe their fuigln to Hocnani. 
Ear example: the English words, pal, oosht bloke^ jockeyp are derived 
ftora Romani The Englhih dick, meaning to sr<i h found in all Gypsy 
dlajf!ct5, TUi Hindi equivalent b deJ^k. STiakcspeara's character Catihan 
Is the Gypsy nuorie for ^^darknes?," *%1adtnMs/^ AoWcff, 

The Spanish Gitmios have evolved a distinct dblect of their own 
called C4r/0; which ba^ left many traces in everyday Spanish. For ex* 
ample; meaning fovers, and its feminfne g^chi, meaning mis- 
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ircss' (fool); saffdnnga chunga (fun, manganic 

(beggaxi vogsboDd); Umc (bully)^ And tnanifca (butter). 

'rbe list of Gypsy cooinbuticin^ to French^ mude clilefly during ihe 
lA$i cenLury, is a long one. If some Tvcirds of Romniii origin^ ^hich were 
\mt of the slang vocabuiarx tn Balzac's lime, have mw beciiifnc exUnrt, 
there are others whkh hav^e sumved^ aiibcmgh ibeLr bohemian^' origin 
is seldom suspected. For example^ the fVDrcl bask (popular lenn for ex^ 
cellentj fine as in Cest bathf) is pure Romani BakkS tuck^ 

ustinlly good luck. A toss: is proposed sayfng, '^BakJit to kei’^ (Gocxl 
luck be on youl J This h the banstt^ of Ums Arabs wUeb^ in its origiml 
Indian iortnp bkakii^ carried vitb it A more subtle meaning of devout 
abandon or devotiOR to the DiviniLy* There are aome twenty to thirty 
FreneJt words oitr^ily used 'whldi can be traced to Romani with cer- 
laifilyrsncb as berge (ear) fmm ieff/ yurin (knife) from S^km; r^pin 
(rich) ffturi rup (nooney, as In the Indian rupee); amte {an e:tdania- 
don, as in AUncLi^ oustel Come, ht'^ gof or Lett's gel a move onl) 
from usSef (Get up!); and coiimd (strong strapping^ hefty) front 
kusia (strong).** The term bohemian, popularized by Murger in La 
Vk de comes from the frenth wurd for Gypsy, employed to 

fwrtray the gay, GypsydikCi o| youthful groups of poets, ijamiers, 
and musidans. 

Deriving from Itidbin cast^ lo whom formal edneatfen was denied, 
Romanies are not a learned people. Their si^iilcaiit cojitrtbution has 
tiocn in these spheres where they have gained a certain proficiraicyi 
such as metal workings music, and dancing. ^TtDst it is commem knowl¬ 
edge that the art of memllurgy was widespr^d in undent fndla^ It h 
not dehiiJtdy known when and bow it first appeared lo Europe. .Accord¬ 
ing to Gahdd de hfortiUet, jm snfnent prebistonarir Etirc^Kan metal¬ 
lurgy' owes its origins to the imnUgriticm of nomnd peoples, presumably 
Oypdes. Bloch even pinpoints the fact that the link between 

India and Greece was made by the otoldron tmikers, the Csordarl of 
Astarabadn south of Caspian, and the Gypsies of the Khorassan (nurth- 
cast of Iran), who were chain tnakers and, at the same lime, makers of 
combs and Some scholars ascribe the rise of European metal- 

lurgj,' to the PhoenlchmSp hut Paul BataitlELrd (1SI4—ISM), the French 
writer, maintains that the cxiedlt for Introducing bronze Into Europe 
belongs to the Gypsies. It Is also posaibk that the adventurous Phoeni¬ 
cian seafarers leanictl much of Lheir haodimfl from the travelling 
Sygyntss* who camped in their towns and villflgpSH and arc descrilwd 
liy Honker as a wandering tribe bdoved by VukaH;, the gqd of furnaces, 
because of their irreat skill In oieta! work. 

Fmna de ViUc carries Batfliltajd^s theor>' even further and states Jhat 
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it apiTCiR cttmkt that the Gyp!^iefi made btonur in EtiropcJ*^ Et cita 
in Aii{ipori of this ihcory (he e\.idence cjf the weapons and Jewdlery 
^ecenily excavatr^l along^ the Oaltie. ornamcniiKi with the 
an original Indian symbol.^* Wdl before the advent nf some 

XofviTrigaii Gypsies had the swasitkii taiooed on their right diouldcr, 
Musiffll instruments called lures, which are of foreign origin and have 
been skilfully smelled, have l>een found at the same locatUm. 

Jtustc pl&ys on eKircmely important jiarl in Gj'psy life. Irrespective 
nf his profession, every Gypsy—e3tcepl possibly some English Cypaies— 
knows how lo play the violin. Many Central European G>T>sy songs 
express (hr utinnsl veneration for the vlolio, 'Their regard for mu^cnl 
hislnimtnts is so great they never sell thsm. Their intense Ini'* for 
music has been fcnown thmoghout the world for centuries. It shoult! 
he recalled that the ten thousand Loris wl« wtoil over to fran at the 
invitation of Bahram Gur were accomplished musictaas airf cxiseri lute 
players.. There arc also early (foeumnnts referring to I he musical abili- 
lie* of the Gypsies in Euiope, in Scotland, they danced for King Janies 
in Holyrood Palacep and in France they danced at the court of Louis 
Xfn, in spite of a decree forbidding their entry lo the kingdom. In the 
^^:co^d interlude of /-e Mafcde Moliere ispeaks of Kgi'p™ 

tiatis, prEsumably Gypsies, dressed Hke floors, who mingle songs wHh 
dances. Even today Gypsy musdrhins are found ei^crywhefe, Hungarian 
music is greatly indebted to the Gipsies. Thh is equally Irue td Ro- 
mania^ BessarabiaL Buli^ria^ Turkcir\ and the whole Balkan peninsub. 
tn Sedua, llersci.'govina^ Bossnia. and Croatia, Uyp^ musicians and 
luusic ore as popular os they are in Hungary, The Intense love of ihe 
Russians for their Gyp^y aingm and choruses b well knnwit. The 
Russian Gypsy songs, such os “Ochi Chorniya'’ {“Dark Eyes'^)^ are 
known and sung tinivtrsally. In Spain inany of the Intge Giiano popti- 
laiion are musicians, singers, and dancers, and some have risen lo 
jiositions of cniinence m the mualcat field. In Persia^ where there are 
wtlt over one hundred thousand Gypsies, practically all of the public 
musicians. singrrSj and dancefs are Gypsies. They are known as 
KTrirflcAf, Ijili. Lun. and Afuirth, la Syria, Slcsopotainla. and EgyfJL 
where Gypsies are called A"iirf, Rawnzi^ and ^ili»ii4j/ip (ftc .story Is tnueb 
the same. 

The Gypsies mentioned by Firihisi and ihe Arab hLtnrian, Harnr-a, 
vkTte expert Jute plax*™, md U has been siiggeslefl that it wof possibly 
the5' who Introduced the lute to Europe. The nan^e of the mstnanei^t 
is tnirrowid from the Arabic al-ud^ literally mcaninn woorh lint there is 
some doubt that the Gypsies were responsible for introtlucing this m- 
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slrnmemt u* £um|^^ aUliough tt Ts crrLiin that iht luu af Indiun 
origin. A( the Umc o[ the Arab conquest of Persia, Feislaji music was a 
highly developed art. 'fhe Arabs took iDdchPersian music with them to 
other areas which they occupied^ such zis SjTia^ EjO’ptp North Africa, 
and Spam. 'Phey also look with ihem a musical iastnimentp called 
f-ffioA, which was the foremmiw of the nuxiern vldin. 

The guitar I a iitik|ue instrument of the Jute class capable of play¬ 
ing both hurmotiy and melody simultaneously, aiul which is metispen- 
sable to GStano titudelajis, Is a variation of the (ndlan altar (or cithara), 
which has mobile freis, and the iumhur^, which <Joe$ not- There are 
diffcrcni theories nbout the introduction of ihe guitar (or ^uffarr^r J 
inTo Spain. One theory su^csts it v™ brought by the Arabs, wbereas 
anoLber suggests that ft was derived from the Roman dllmm of Graeco- 
Asian origut, w'hich wm brought to Spain by the Roman conquerors 
l)efor<! the advent of the Arabs. Spanidi le.iLs of the Middle Age? men- 
tinn two t^'pes of guifa-Ti the and the Mimses (^foorish), The 

cartier guitar was essentially ^he same stringed insinm^eni that it is 
today^ having an incurved body shaped like the nunil>ef eight, with 
flat top and bottom and a finger tmrd with frets, anef was playn! 
directly by the fingers. Jt originally bad four strings, a fifth was addiKf 
Utor on, and wbs very si mflnr lo the Spanish guiLar of today. T^ater^ a 
sbtih string was adrled and tuned In like the first, but two octaves 
lower. 

The Spanish guitar, whilst id^ tn some ways, does not prrfertly 
suit the needs of the Gitonos. The Gypsy style of playing has its owu 
distinctive cbaraclerj the main elemcnl of which is rhythm, and the 
fimdamental moocl. whether gay or sadn is that of [iiassiou. Each tyjie 
of Gypsy^ song has its own special acCOinpaniraen!, In the taramn, for 
instance, the guitar plays an importmt role. The guitar gives a long 
prelude and postlude» but remains sOent daring the singing, or, at the 
most^ pkys a few senttered notes. Guimr and vtuo* give the impression 
of being mdependent of each other. This is essetiiial, es|^*ciAlly in the 
dfcpcf and more Gypt.^-iike varieties, in which glides and microtones 
play an important part. The fixed ke^ of ihe imirutnent are construc¬ 
ted oil the guitar system which docs not allow it lo follow the voice, 
and the guitar has to play the role of briclging the pauses between 
verses. 

The typical Gyp^y Instruincnl hi partly made of cypress In order 
In gfve it a metallic lone. Ofien a clamp is pul across ihe neck at varx* 
ing to ishiirren I he length of the strings and make the lone 

sini more hrilliifiiL Gypsies, who cannot affoffi this cinmp, often use 
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a knife iLed in pLn^ by 3 hondkercihie^ Tbc ided Insutmifnt 

for accDUtpajiytng ihts type of cenit irotJd be citber tbe Indi^ii 

sitar OT liue tambura, which is ihe name used by the noioads aud some 
enstent Gypsies for any kind of guitar.'*' An Instnirnmt of tht same 
njime ts in use amDugsl same of the Balkan Gypsies, with the frets so 
arranged that one may play itucroiones. It h probable that the Gypsies 
brought Jl with them from Imlla, 

In the Balkans^ mainly in Etul^nna, the Gypsies have borrowed 
the c&hzat a sort of lute with pf^eicato striojp^ and the ntd/ou (pipes of 
Paji)^ Id Romania they use the tsimhoit a n^dimentary and portable 
piano. This instrument, which Lis^t the rymbaJa ^oimbalum) t ^nd 
which 15 an ancestor of the W’^estem keyboard instruments^ appears to 
be of Indian orh^ (rvora^jftouiftifjstJp and It seeuis very likely that ft 
was the Gypsies who brought it Into southern Europe in the hfte^lh 
cetituiy.^ Alw, accordiDg to EliaaftMth Rohbttis Pennell, ihe Gypsies 
introduced the bagpipe mto Europe^ 

Other InslruTDcnts greatly appreciated by the Gypsies are the drums 
and tambourine. Considering that Asia furnished the West with a num¬ 
ber of wbd, string, and percussion instminenta, «ich as the flutep truni- 
pet, honzf bagpipe, cymbal^ drum^ psaltery, harp, and tute^ which were 
popular with itinerant musidoos. it would not be surpridliig ff some of 
these origuiated fn trullu. Amongst the po-cusskifi bistruments, numer¬ 
ous kinds of drums domlmle the mu d eal scene in India. Of thesei the 
mridang^m b the most common^ and [irobably the most ancient; the 
tabtff {an Arabic Imn), cquaHy poptdiir in northern and central India, 
It almnat shnfkr to a mrtditniit but Is divided in the middle with each 
of the two parts sealed at the bottom. Although the tambourkie h not 
exclusively Gyp^ or Asian, since it is found everywhere in Mediter- 
rane^ counldes, the use the Gypsies make of it suggests that it is of 
Indian origin. The Lambourine b still reserved eithar for women Lo 
accompoDy the dances, or for bear leaders to give rhythm to the move- 
tn^U of the animal. Id Iiuha, whlbt drums are used in numerous fonti.5 
and waySf dioiai version is principally played by w^omeni aiul 
damam b used for llie animal dance. 

In some coimtfies of Europe where the numl>et of Gyi^ies was 
smalh Britain and France for example, Gypsy music was not much 
appreciated; in others, such as Hcmjpjy and Spain+ it made a great 
impact. Franx Liszt, who knew Gypsies and who had made a close study 
of their music, xegarded all Hungarian musk as simply Gyptsy music.*' 
A modem music critic^ SinclAlr, ngrees with thin opmion and e^cd sUg* 
gests that this “stalcfflfflit can be applied to Rumania and BcKarnbia 
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with almost a$ madi trutii as (o Hungary. It is tl]« i® Bulgaria, 
European Turkey, and tlie wliole Balkan peninsula."** Other scliotus 
advocate the originality of Hungarian music. At the beginning of tliis 
century, taro musicians, S^Ia Bartok end Zoltan Kodaly, emphasized 
the indqMtndence of Hungarian music by exhuming melodies and 
rhythms diffment from those of Cyp^ music and autheDtically Hurt* 
gaiian. The protagonuts of the priority of Gypsy music, however, die 
andent documents, which dearly record the presence of Gypsy musi- 
tians of high reputation in Hungary and do not mention any other 
musidans at alJ. Reference is fotmd in an official register that Gypsy 
musidaris were b the service of Queen Beatrice of Aragon at the end 
of the fifteenth century. They often played b the palaces, b most 
great celebrations and processions, and nearly e,VMy nobleman owned 
a Gypsy orchestra. From the seventeenth century, at the courts of 
the noblemen and at vilLige dances alike, Gypsies accompanied the 
singing of kune (songs) with their cymbal ums, pipes, and violins. 
Becaujie of thefr extremely popular rhythmic chants, the Gjp^ singers 
Michel Varna and hb granddaughter Panna Cinka gamed fame 
ihrougbout Europe, llrey even played the violin for the armies march, 
itig into battle. At the end of the eighteenth century they made a 
spedalty of playing the Kcr^im^or, the lamous dance of the recruiting 
sergeants which marked the renaissance of Hungariai] music.** 

The Hungarian esardas ts simnar to Gypsy dance's, and has a pe- 
uuliar step (knocking the heeb together) found in some Elsstcrn dances. 
According to Liszt, no one can play or dance the esardas like the Gyp¬ 
sies themselves. Gypsy music in Hongury has been developed to an 
almost unequalled state of perfection m composition and execiitiDn. 
Their music, soft, sweet, wdrd. and walling, can suddenly tiunsforra 
into the herce, wild, fiery strains of a battle semg or esardas. Some of 
the most famous violin performers b the world have been Gypsies, 
amongst them the nineteen th'cenlury virtuoso, Eduard Rcmenyi.** 
Although a certalo amount of specializaticm exists amongst the 
Gypqf entertainers, the majority are skilled dancers as wuil as singers. 
It is likely that the first Gypsy dancers from India were professionals, 
but it is equally possible that the orlgb of Gypsy dances is ritualistic, 
and that "'b some way they represent an everyday or commonplace 
rendering of the sacred dances of Vedic Imlm."'* The Romanian 
"Dance of the Kalus" (stkks), also known fo Hungaty as the Stick 
Dance (Rovl'enca Khclen), b reminiscent of the ehafta dance, which 
with regional variations, is widespread in India. The En^fsh Morris 
(Moorish) dance b said to have been bispired by Gypsies, although 
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ihc Romanies of Brilatn have never rivalled ibe musical skill uf liieir 
feilow Romanies of Huopary, Spain, or Russia. 

In Spain conditions for the growth of Gypsy music were particularly 
suitable. For centuries Spain was under Arab domination, and during 
this time the country, espccLilly the southern part, absorbed many Asian 
dharacieriaiics. The presence oF the Jews, another Semitic tuce, al.so 
aided this absorption. During the Islamic period music became a 
highly cultivated art. especially in Seville, Cypsks arrived in Spain 
nearl 3 ' half a century before the expulsion of the Muslims and the 
Jews, and it was only natural that their Asian music and dancing 
were appreciated. The ease with which the Gypsies took to Hamenco 
tnu^ woiilrl suggest that Rispano-Arabic miisit was sitnilar to their 
own. It must Ik rcnteinljered that the Gypsies reached Spain by the 
same route as the Arabs had before them. Consequently, wliDst they 
Ijorrowed from aametico as easily as they contributed to it, Gypsy 
mu.sic in Spain has retained ntucli of its original fiavoufi It is said 
that in matter of pure rhythm Spanish Gypsies have few equals. In 
accompanying a song Of dance by only handclopping, they attain an 
astonishing variety of complex rhyihni.s. Many Spanish dances, such 
as the bolero, the fandango, the segiiidilln. and the malugueua, seem 
to be of Asian origin. The saraband, the name of one Spanish dance, 
ii a Persian word derived from the beautiful saraband Persian carpet. 
SfHnish folk music is (oinmonly reprded as one of the richest in the 
world, mainly bctauiK a variety of foreign influences have mingled 
with it. including that of the Gypsies. Most of the Gypsies settled ia 
Andalusia and the Andalusian influenije predominates in Spanish musk. 

Although Gypsy tnttsic scores are not written down—except by non- 
Gypsies—their musical themes have fjained widespread fame through¬ 
out Europe. Many iesser-known as well as eminent composers such as 
Haydn. Brttlwven, Schulwrl, and Brahms occa.sionally used Gypsy 
thinnes.** Gypsy musk fa.'xinated Wilhelm Frietlcmann Bach, the eldest 
son oC Johann Sebastian Bach. Once a Itachcr of mathematics and 
organist at Halle. Wilheltn left everything to follow a trilw: of Gy[«y 
musicians. Scholorlv opiniem Is somewhut divided over the {|uestion 
of Gypsy influence on eilher Spanish flamenco or east Eufopean music. 
Scholars liave hesitated to make definite stalcnicnts, partly becaiuie 
it is eetnmcly difBcull to isolate the importations or alJeo dctnenls in 
music. Yet, lliett* are themes In both Hungarian and Spanish music 
which are clearly’' of alien origin. At the same time, Hungarian and 
Spiinisb Gypsy music have common peculiar characteristics. And. as 
Stiaiii and Hungary are at ojjptjsite eniii of western Europe, the mutual 
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siintkrity rnttsl bt duf lo a commotii third source, which, in this ca^e* 
wnidtl jtpj 3 Citr tG be more likeJy Gy^y than any other. Tt b also sii^niri- 
can* that iht nittajcai accomplLshmenis of Spain becatne notjeworthy 
diief the atlvtni of G^iMies in ih* cauiitTj' In 1447, Unte’? <ine (usIsLs 
on a series of une?fplawied coincidences, the theory of Gyp$y inspira¬ 
tion in music fiiiist command serious attentLOn, 

[n Indian and Spanish Gypsy music there bt unlike in Weslern music, 
a luxuriance of cross rhythms, u freedom, a richness, a duicllty^ and a 
iniiltiplkity of rhythm^t whereas harmony is much neglected/* Simi- 
Jnrly, the chamcterisiic rhythms^ elaborate omatnenlalEon^ and quarter 
tiinw, unknown to Western music, are c^mmoB to both liuiiparmn 
Gypsy iinrt Indian muiic, Hunsarkn Gypsies employ vnrtDUS scales or 
modes not iisetl in Western mujlc, for example d, Ct fS, g. a* b. They 
eniploy in the minor scale the augmenied fourth, the minoi: sixth, 
and the major seventh. Often they also use the minor seventh and the 
dominant with an augmented fiftiu Aslan musk, Arahian for examfik^ 
contains the same pcculJnrities. Indian and Gypsy melodies have many 
simflarilJes which are easier to perceive than to explain. Both in Indbn 
and Gypsy music melodic themes are more fluid and complex than 
they are in European music^ Gypsy mrhxlies. Vtke the Indian, are elu¬ 
sive, delicate, and subtle. The Ittdiiina of tlw Spanish Gypsies corrc' 
sponds to the Endiim Sh^irdui^ The use of microtniieSt such as quar¬ 
ter and third tones, is alien to Western, hut comiuoti to Gypsy and 
Indian tnusic. For this reason it Is almost impossible to ttanscribe 
Spanbh Gypsy folk songs, as it is Indian songs, by the European 
system of notsUon and lo play them on European instruments with 
fixed Icej's. Grace notijs ^d iJse use of the fiowtng glide, producijig 
what the Indlatu call ^‘curves of sound,'' are essentia] to Spanish Gypsj' 
musir as well as to IndLin. The tnelody seems to flow like water in a 
fiver, rising and falling m mpiebt hailing in stfll pud$^ and daidiing over 
falb/^ Even in the orchestral musk of the Gypstes, harmony and 
counterpoint pUy a siibondlnate role lo rhylhm and melody. Lis^i stales 
that in the Himsfarian Gjl^sy orchestra the violin is really a sofo m- 
slrumentr the rest of the instrum eats merely Intensify its shadows and 
Dluminate its joys. Roth Indbn snd Gyfwy music are relatively in¬ 
different to the quality of the tone. Tn contrast, Western mi^ic 
much attemfon to lE Although the Gypsies charmed petsple throughout 
Europe with their tnuaic, it received Its warmest feception and accora- 
mixlaiitin in those coiintrfes which already had isome tradiiion of Ea.stern 
music. 

Musics! improvisation is a favoiinte art ftmougsi thr Gjqissks ni 
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Spain. In Indiak ^hiht waiitrkg For ihe marriage feadt lo he^n^ Ib^ 
Dorns wlD often take turns ac tcipnnisiug. In fact^ jmprovmtton m 
music and poetry is quite cootmon in Indian and is sometinte^ even ex* 
peeled by the audience as a light touch m a serious perfonnance. 

On the whole, the dances of the Gypsies in Spain appear to be nearer 
those ol India thaw those of Spain, As in gteat emphasis is laid 

on the gmoeful curving movements of the fUigers^ the handSf and the 
anns ^hidi glide through the air like winged stuLkes^ whilst the feet, 
in a violently contrasLing tempOp drum t dcvi]'» tattoo^ In the dance? of 
Andalusia^ the moveftkents of arms and hands^ and the play of the 
body musdesj are espedally pramJaenf, The carmhmation of song and 
donce^ the cries of “Ole! OkT^ echoed from all diiections W animaic 
the performer^ the rapid gyrations, the nodulations of the boily suggest- 
Iftg duaea of sand or wmd^btown fields of ripe wheatp all characteristic 
of the etitertainmfiiits given by families of Indian G>p5ieSj have ihck 
dchmte counterparts in the aambtas and danxas given by the Gitanos of 
Granada*®* 

A ciasric performance of Gypa^ women is the snake dance^ whfch 
\$ often confused with the “beUy dance*^ of Arab vomoi. Butt as 
Martin Block has pointed out, thb dance b not at all erotict because 
Gyp^ women^ unlike thdr Arabian connterparts, never dance un- 
dmped^ Like tlic Indian woman dnneert the S|Ninlsli dancer dreses 
utmevealinglyi thus making herself more (oy^terious and inviting. 
Refcrenceis are immd In European Ittmlnre which confi™ that the re- 
latkmshlp between the Gypsy and Indian dances was at kast vaguely 
recognta^. For instani^, the Badminton volume on dancing quotes 
Walter Thombury (Life in Spain}*, “SeviHr b the h^dqnartcrs of the 
gipsy girl who b going to show us how the Egyptian ghawassces and 
the Hindoo nautch girb dance. She will dance the Ronulis^ which is 
the dance Tiberius may have seen, and which no o-ue but a gipsy dances 
in Spain. Sbe will dance it to the old Orienml music ond banddapping 
and to an a!d rdigious Easlerri lintei. low and melancholiy, diatonic, 
nol chrEimiitkt and full of sudden pauses, which are strange and siar- 
Uing/^ 
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Chapter VllI 

JiUDDHIST PROSELYTISM 
IN CENTRAL ASIA 


ONE OF the remM^biblc chamcteristiicft of early- AsiiUi history—hi fad 
of the ancjetiL world until the Chnsluin suppression of noo-Chrlstioii 
rdigions in ihe Rotmio Empire—was the receptivity to cultural idras 
regardless of thdr natloimljLy^ and a lack of retif^ious bigotry^ Frejitdke 
against a fordgti belief was itacointnoia* it certainly was never simtig 
enough to caitsc total fejectioti of a different faith. The clviUicd peopl« 
of those days semn to bnve impBdtly accepted the proposition that 
there were nuKierotis approaches to truth, and, without any false sense 
of prid* ox violated natioiialisin, Lb^ readDy aopepied knowledge, 
alien or otherwise, ii they thought it worthwhile- This free flow of ideas, 
unimpeded by* preconceptions and national barriers, made the andent 
world in some ways far more mt^nationfi] in its cultuml outlook and 
5odal behaviour than our present-day society. 

Trade and coamerce domiruitecl IncLia^s relations with the countries 
to the west of her^ and cuUund intercourse remained a subordinate 
partner throughout the long period of contact. Ideas inevitably moved 
with goods, soldiers, and travellers; but few joumeys were imdertakeu 
just to seek knowledge and learning. In marked contrast, Indian coft- 
tacts with the counlrics on hex north, east, and southeast were msixJy 
ciduuak with trade playing a signiheant but secondary role. Commerce 
may have initiated contact but it was soon outpaced by culture. Again, 
the marks of Indian culture in these areas ore far more dearly seen, 
and more readily concededp than those to the West. It hos^ therefore, 
often been said that Indians flnesl coninbutums to human dvllkatkm 
lie In Central Asia, East Asia, and Southeast Asia. Wliate^-er the sum 
total of Itidiiui btfluences on Western dvQkation, there is cio doubt 
that ancient India was the radiating centre of a cfviliEatfon which left 
a dBcp mark on the greater part of Asia, 
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Btiddbism wjts ihc pTindpia! viihidt of IjtdiiUi Ideo^ and culture in 
Asia and is still the religion of mlllioiis of Asians, la many counirtes it 
became national Telijpon^ in ollitra it produced preat iniellcctual 
stunulatlon, conifovetsy, and, e^-uniually, lejuvefiation. It brouglii the 
iTniqueJy rich and creative cuftorea of India, Indodilaa, Indonesia, t hina, 
and Japan hno contact with each other and, over a period of more than 
a thousand years, gave rise to a great spiritual and cultural community 
throughout Asia. 

The roost remaitabTe feature of the Buddhist mbrionary activity, 
however, was that it was never fanatical, bigoted, or obtrusive, and Bud* 
dhist inissioDaries never served the interests of a militant pnlilical power. 
In the true spirit of its faith, Buddhism prevailed peacefully through 
force of cauviction. Like Hirnluism, it did not lay claim to exclusive^ 
ness and remfllned exceptionaiJy loterant of other bdiets- Its intrinsic 
((Uallty of being aide to accoonnodale alien doctrines and adopt local 
cultural traditions, without aurrenderiitg its fundanieiital coiicepls, was 
prindpall}' responsible for its temarkable success in distant lands of 
divergent cultures. Bmldhism acted as a catalyst in dillerent societies, 
helping them to bring out their dormant slrengths am! to release tbolr 
creative energies. Its capacity to absorb, to impart, and to fcriilite re* 
mains unmatched in the history of cultural evpansfim. 

Much of the bisWay of the ancient states of Centra) A-sia has b«u 
reconstructed from Chines* sources, which natiiralty dsal with live life 
and eventi of these neighbouring states from the Chinese vicwjvoint and 
as an adjuiicl w Chinese hktory. But the Chinese accounts are valuable 
In providing eorrective or corroborative evideace to Buddhjst narratives. 
Without archaeoiOEpca] work, however, the reconstruction of Buddhist 
Central Asia would have remained less comprehensible am! reliable. 

It was only after the northern boundary of Afghanistan had been 
demarcated and an agreement signed between Britain and Rusfa in 
I8S7 that Central Asia was vidted by Kuropcan soldiers, adventurers, 
am) civil and military ofikials. Tn the beginning there were only stray 
archaeological finds but they drew the attention of a wide circle of 
schnlars. lu 1&90 two Turks found a birch bark manuscript in the 
vicinity of Qum-Tura, which they sold to a British army officer, CuJonet 
Bower, at Kucha. The teal is com manly known as the Bower Manu* 
script and Is a Sanskrit treatise on medienw bdonging to the fourth 
century. A few years later, in 1893, a French traveller, M. Dittreuil de 
Rhins. acquired two birch fwrk nwnuscripts in the vicinity of Kholan. 
FJtperi cxiiminatlan found they coniained a Buddhist lest In an Indian 
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and hcrijil u{ tbc second €tnl\iiy —a titw version of the Dkam- 
m^padij in PnikrJl written Lti Khamshthl script. These dIscov'eries kliKned 
a widespread interest in the area. In a Russian archaeologicaf 
siOR led by Klemenis visited the northern parts of eastern Turkistan. 
Thts bad been inspired by the rnnarkabk finds of the Russian Consul- 
General, Pettovsky, at Kash^^r, but not much further ardiaeoloj^icaT 
explamdon of the region was underiaken. 1ti JS96 Hedin^s match through 
the areas of £aod-hurkd ruins In the desert noiihea^i of KhoUn^ aJ- 
ihough not producing any tuslDrical evidence, ^ucc^eded in detnoostrd,tin}^ 
the acrc^ihility and suitability of these sites for excavation. SooHi tirged 
by the fcconnntnidaitorts of Hoernkii the IndLan governmerit deputed 
A Orel Stein^ a trained archaeologist, to carry out exploration In the 
region of Khoian in 1900-1^101* Enmuraged by the remarkable results 
of hJs first expedition Stein then explored regions beyond Khotan in the 
saulliem part of eastern Tuikislan up to the borders of C hina . On his 
third expedition, Ih^ covered a wider arefl inclufling Khotaiir NIya, Lou- 
hin, Tim-hiiang^ Rmkul^ Gudien, and Jimasa Kucha.^ 

Hb greatest discoverks were made in 1907^ when be found more than 
twimly ihciusand manuscripts and S54 separate paintings. The collectian 
Included five hundred compJftc BuddhisI canonical works and three 
thousand works in Sanskrit or Brahnif. He fillet! twenty-four heavy cases 
wilh manuscripts and five with paintings. emheoiderks, and olbcr re¬ 
mains uf Huddhisl art Amongst his many fascinating discoveries was 
lhat of the ''Oltl WhU.” The Great Wall of Chin-i in its present form 
h of Ming date and was tli^igned Ut protect China from Mcingnl attack; 
hut Stdn found an extension of the original wuil nearly two hundred 
miles east of the jade Gale where the silk road passes through the fron¬ 
tier rampart. The wall, traced for one hundred miles, ms first bulil for 
protection against the ancient Huns in the second century e.c, by the 
Han rulers- 

^ lean while, other Etiroi^ean scholars also ca tried out c.xpluratiuns 
in this region- Three Genuan expeditions were conducted between 1^3- 
1905 and under the direction of .\1lHsrt Grtmw^edel and 

Alliort Van I^oq. These archaeologists worked mostly in the northern 
fvirt of eastern Turkistan. A I'mich schdai of Chinese, E'aul PellK>l, 
led an cxpcditkii in ]90t!^ which w"nrked for twtr year$, mainty at Ton- 
huang, study mg rnonuscript collections and the remains of art in the 
caves of the Thousand Buddhas, fn fact, Stein had bought a large collec- 
litjn of manuscripts for a small sum of money in 1907 from a discharged 
jfoldier, Wang Yuan-T-u, who hjid iliscrn'ered the hidden library in the 
cjive In 1900. A year lulcf RcUiot made a riinllwr but smalfer find, al- 
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liiough his knowledge qf Chini^ ctmhlcd him lo be mofe discriaiimdng 
Uian Stdn. The Chinese uDdrrsUniiabty regard Stein und Peliiot os 
robbers because they acted in accordance with the nmeteenth-centur)' 
European aldttide of ihe right to carry off finds rmde in non-Enio- 
peon lands. Despite this, there was en^ttgb of ihe oollecti™ left behind 
that in L9 IQ the Chinese Eov-erantent waj able to brbg lo Peking some 
ten thousand manuscripts. Many fell into private bandit and a year 
Iqter the Japane^ managed to smuggle out sii hundred manuscripts.^ 
Most of the ircajures are now housed in various countries—Britain, 
China, JapaUp India, Russia, and Germany. During the lost war, how- 
evefp a large number of those kqji in Berlin were destroyed. 

This remarkable bur^t ul archaeological work deme during the hr^ 
seventero year? of this ceatuiy has not beea followed up for political 
and bnancta] reason^, There remains a good deal toqre to be done and 
signs have appeared in recenl years auggeflting a renewal of iDierest in 
the exploeaticm of this area, especially by Soviet and Chines archaeolo-^ 
gists. In I946-1047 the Russkii Tofaiov ntbsion sysiomaiJiialJy eaplote<l 
Ibe enonnmia ca^e at Toprak-Kaia In Chorasmia and later published 
Ihcir valuable findings^ 

The limited work which baa bceii done dearly reveals ihat the ancient 
civillzatiDtis of the Cenfral Asian states wrt of & somewhat cosmopolitan 
charactn, in which Indian, Chinesep Petrian, and Hellenistic infltienees 
tntenningled with local heritages. Although Zoroostriiinismi Manlchoean-' 
ism, and NKtorbn Christianity were prevalent amongst some of the 
people, Buddhbm was most pepulajp, and Central Aslan cultural life wa.^* 
dominated fof almut 3 thousand years by Indian religion, literature^ artai 
and sdencesL The difTertnt rdigiouji groups lived in haimDuy. For in^ 
itauce, at a ruined dly called Turfau (Idiqut-bShanrL Chotsebe) the 
rennains of Manichaean, Kestorioiit and Buddhbt art and orchltectHre 
are so closely associated that one must conclude that full religious tol- 
eiranE:e prevailed there. However 1 evidence has also been found of a 
nuis$aoe of Buddhists by the Chinese about the ninth century. Von 
l,«oq discovered a chamber jmcked with the skeletons of monks still 
wearing fragments of their robes and laear lng marks of ru lidos slauiditer. 

By far the largest part of the vast maledoJ dheovered b ol Buddhbi 
origin, although other documents, including many ^fajildu!ieaj]i books 
have abo been found. Numerous Sanskrit writings have been found dcal^ 
ing with rdigious or iiemi-religious subjects — as medictnc, astronomy, 
and grammar were then consldefetl lo be. Documents from os early as 
the iiccond century have been discovered, some of them fn Prakrit writ¬ 
ten in the KMro^btbi script of .Ascika^^ lime. Some were written ou wood* 
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scttne rni birth bark or palm leaf- and others on Doling the first 

three cenlurics the Kbarosthtbi script was in use from Kbotan to Kro- 
raiaa in the Ijobnor region- Kharoshlhi documents, numberiag into 
hundreds, have been found, mainly on the sites at Niya, Enderep and 
Krorama, To the fourth century in Khotan. Kucha, and Karashabr, 
Kbaroshihl w^ replaced by a form of Brahrni adopted from the script 
of fourth-ceniury Gupta India- Tl>e Chiuese records date Irorn even ear¬ 
lier periods; sonte are written on bamboo, others oa stlk, and other later 
ones on paper. Recent rreavathns in Chinese TiirbJstan have brotjgbt 
to light a large oumber of ftourbhing ddts with rich sanettmrica. Re' 
cenify, Soviet scholars discovered Sanskrit birch bark dating bndt to the 
$ixtb CGntur>' ia a castle calted Zangtepc in Uzbekistan. These are in the 
Central Asian Bratiml script, and have thrown additbuid light on the 
cultural contact between India and Centml -^sia. 

The religious sirurtures cacavalwl In Central i^ia comprise stupas, 
caves, and erAorar. The architecture appears to owe almost nothing to 
China but to include Indian and Persian features. Uliilst numerous 
represen tatimis of Hindu deities have been found, Hinduism does not 
seem to have eidstedi except in Afghanfstam- Buddhist mi^ionaries irarts^ 
mitted to Central Asia not only religion^ art, and literature but also 
setentific knowledge, as is evidenced by the disco^^ety of the Sanskrit 
medical texts. It is not unlikely, ihejcfotc,. that tndlan ideas in other 
branches of science, such as mathematics and astronom^^ may also have 
reached Central Asia and beyond. 

AfgHonbdan, especially its northern regioTts around Halkh called Tok- 
harestan, was the crossroads of Central Asia. It was here that the no¬ 
madic peoples first learned the wayy of settled life, and thus Tokharestan 
played the significant rote af a cu.kura! intermediary.^ Of all the neighs 
bourxng cullures^ it was with India (hat this region was most dosdy con¬ 
nected. In fact, there Is some sense fn the suggestion ih^t the territory 
between the Indus and the 0%os Rivers was a domain of Tiidiaii culture 
during the ancient perlixl. Until the rise of Islam, Afghanistan was Hiu' 
dU“Buddhist. The Parihians called the province corresponding to modem 
Kandahar and Sistan **tVhite India,because Indian culture prevnQed 
there. The Sassanians of the third CHitury- regarded even Baclrlanat or 
the region of Balkb, as virtually an Indian country and llw Oxus n$ a 
river of the Buddhists and the Brahmans. The ancient Greek writers 
coupled Bactriana with fndia and stated that thousands of Brahmans 
and Buddhist monks resided there. 

Buddhism was the predominaut religion in the vnrbiis slats of 
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Takharcsian from iht seoDhil teotun' b.c. lo tHe t>fj?inntnjE of itue eishtii 
ccmury. esuiin-ljsaiig (Viiiiu-cilUiiiT;^^ (<i02-664), whu vLsitcd Lb£^ 
region on his way to India, t^ttaei tton Baikh was a great cenlre o| 
originai RuddhLa studies^ and giv« a vivid descriptlcn of th<r Burkfhis: 
esiablbhinentE ihrne. Escopi for Hsiian-taani^^a account, there is no sys- 
icmalic acctpunt of Butyhisro In the i^rly period rn Tokhorfsian and 
Jidjomfng terrilories, From hh record it appears that Buddhism was mosf 
prosperous in the cities, and Thai there were Buddhist nionastcfies In 
every state. According; to a legend recountefl hy Hsuan-Lsang, the first 
two by disciples of the Buddha. Trapusa and Bhollikap^ Laid the Jounda- 
tiocLs of Bnddhisni in that country. Regardof the jurtlfenticity of this 
evidmce, there i% no doubt that HudtfhL^ni was orried tu fkdkh during 
the period of Asoka'» reign. La ter, the Vueh-chih, who conquered the 
area, adopted Buddhism. The Kusharts, who ruled over Tokharea.tanH 
l>ecajne great patrons of Buddhlsnii and Tokharestan became a thriving 
centre for Buddhist studies. It produced famous scholars, such as Ghas- 
aka, who pLayed an important part in the compilation of the Vib^^isa, 
a monumental Buddhist €ommenLar>% at the Buddhist Council held In 
Kashmir under the patronage of Ranlaka. It was from TokharesUin that 
the Chinese ambassador Tsiog Kiang receiwd Buddhist texts as presents 
to take hack to the Chinese court In Z b.c., ihua heginning the inHon 
of Buddhist culture to Cliina. Later^ Buddhist monks weni to China from 
Tokluirestan to preach their fahh and ciiltiire. 

Atthae^ilogical data pertaining to the Buddhist period of Tokharestan 
are only gnidually coming to light, VurioiLs sites have been notedp and 
some excavations have been carried nut by French scholars in Afghani- 
sian, and, since ihe war, by Russfun ardiaeolmd^ts on ihcir ^ide of the 
Soviet'A ^gl]arl Ijordcr. Bui much more needs to be dorie. However, tlie 
explorations that have been carried out have leti to the discovery of verj' 
in^jMifiaiit finds. Situated abtiuL one hundretl and fifiy miles [iorthwei;i 
of Kabul, at the intersection of two major routes—one leading from 
China to Persia atress tltir Paitiirs, and the oiher from north Bactria to 
the Indus Valley—and cmtimandlng a major pass, Bamiyan fFau- 
yen-iia) was the first important way^sLotimi on the route from the 
Kabul region to Baikh ( Ealhdsa or Fo-ho)* ti was a major seat of Bud¬ 
dhist oiUure, as is reveated by the ruins of a very large fnooaslefy 
which provided travellm with necessary fad1itie5. It conlinueri to lie a 
flourishing centre of Indian culture, attracling pilgrims and monk.-s, 
untO the eighth centnT>'_ A numlwr of grottos In ihe hills itround Bami- 
yati were converted into Biiddhixl Icmplefi, and coto^l figufer of the 
Buddha catv^ed on hillsides. Writing at ihe end of the se^wtrenih 
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tcnlui>', Abul Fa^l e^iiinaled ihc ituniber of caves lo lie about 
twelve ihouLisancl. Some of \he caves housc^f monks, oUiet^ en^hrmed the 
Imai^es of tbe BudcUia and Bodhlsaltvas- Alanu^cripLs of Buddhist texts 
in Indian scripU found at the site l«sUfy fiirlber to the Buddhist past 
of I he region. These reniftins resral clearly that Buddhist art in Balkh, 
at kaist on the soiilK side of the Osas+ ws^ fiqyrbMng. Beyond Bamiyun 
on the andetit site of Balkh, Tuin^ ol slu^m and other antiqititles have 
tieen excavated. As late as I he time of Hsuan-tsiing the Buddhisl mon¬ 
asteries of Balkh were thriving:. Houeverp the city suffered much from 
foreii^n Inva^otis. and was desim3‘cd by the Arabs towards the end of 
the seventh centurv'p soon after the departure of Hsiian-tsang^ 

Greek rulliire had been sopefimposed on the Persian cultural back- 
Liroimd of this rejzkmi iin!n the iieiietrafioii of Buddhism about the ftrsl 
t:«ttiir>% Although the country came under the mk of a number of 
different peoples^the CTeek3?^ the Sakas, (he Yneb-chSh, and tlie liuns 
—ii remained Buddbbt until the end of the seventh century, when 
I he Muslim conquercirs destroyed the eieat Tnonasier 3 \ converted llw 
chief priests to fslam^ and look them to the court of the Caliph. On 
\\\t aulfinrity of Al Biruni. ihcse prksis—Bonnat^^naugurated the 
study of Indian astronomy and naathomatir.^ at Bafrhdad. 

EUevrhere In Tokhurestuji, where foreign invasions were not as 
destruclJve, remains of Buddimt art have even lieen discovered al>avc 
grouml. For exampki in Hailtak^, which b situated on the Khula River, 
a ?ttupa of the typo of the ^oilosa temple of Kllnra was found, A jifoup 
of inretesnog ruins have also been disenvered at Kmdus and 
neighbourhood. These include remains of Graecc^Buddhist art, and other 
evidence which reveals direct Indian inlliicnce (rum the fourth to the 
fifth centuries. At Tem^ea, which sufferHl considerably at the hands of 
invinkr?). such w the Aralw and Mongols, old coins toduduig those of 
Kanlska and Htrvbka, the majority of which hdong to the lnd<>Oreek 
periml. have tieen escavaicd. as well m remains of Cracio-Buddhist art. 
Other ruins yielded ihr Kata-stupa which is of fhe type found in 
Gandhora and statues of Bodhi 5 attV'a$ similar ti> those (oimd in Kuclm 
and I'axila. Recently, first in 195S and later in 19hJ, Asokan iascripttons 
liavc been found in the vicinity of Kauduhar,. These inscriptions were 
written in Aramaic and Greek for the benefit of th* Iranian and Greek 
subjects of the Mautya Em^woir, 

Buddhism spread not only westward from Tokharestan to Parthia, 
but eastward to China and northward t« Kogdkria for SodghK tbt 
ancient luime of Samarkand. Sugdians were known to I he ancient Greeks 
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and Irmujiiis, and were in dose umtact wiOt tndb, where they were 
known SuHka, n imioe derived froni ibe Iranian Sugbdik (or Siiwdik), 
The people and ihrir ranguji^e have \ang amce dbappeared^ but remnanl^ 
of the lani^tinge have been discovered In a few Sogdian IrnnakUops 
of Buddhist tejis eafica^^ted from parta of eastern Turkfstan, Sogdlans 
were weU-knonti traders and vkited various regions of CenUid Asia 
rrcHu SamjLckattd to the Great Walb carrying with them Buddhisl thecff^-. 
The Sogdum manka' Chinese name was prefecd by Kangn tUri^'ed from 
E^ng^kiUt the andept mime for Sogdinna m Chines, A prominent 
Sogdian monk, Seog^hui, introduced Buddhism to southern China vLa 
tndia and Tonkin in the third century, and feundfd a Buddhist sdsooJ 
and a raonastcfy at ASankkig. 

The eastward march of Buddhism Into Chinese Turkistan is a story 
not only of rare courage and convkttop but also of enormous significance 
in world hiEtor>\ for it provided the drat major bridge between the 
two great civilizations uf India and China- Some idea of the success of 
Buddhist missimiiiry activity m this area can be ji^uged by the fact 
that the dvUisatinn of Chinese or eastern Turkistan was sn dose to 
that of Lfidia and Iran about the tenth century that Sir Aurel Stem 
referred to it by the ancient Greek name '"^Ser^lndia.” 

Lying beyond Tibet hundreds nf torturous miles away from India , 
and bounded on the south by the wild and untrodden Kun-)tui mountain 
rangeai on the west by tlie Pamirs^ on the north by the Tl^-shfin 
mountains^ and m the east by the Dencberoiis Gobi Desert, Chinese 
Turkistun is practically a vast wasteland of gravel and shifting dimes. 
Political and intltuml activitii^, therefore^ were conhned ta towns which 
were situated in most cases along the northern and southern edges of 
the Tarim Basin, where the rivers and sDesms in the Tleu-shao and 
Kundun ranges made iniLion possible and agriculture practicable. 
These oasis dties were capitals of states of varying and fluctmtlog 
sized, os well as Imporlunt commercial centres on the silk road for 
more than a tJiouand yeans^ 

Along the edge of Tlen-sbun^ in the northern part of Chinese 
Turkiaun, iherc were four important states mlturalty simiUrt the 
modem Aksu, (Sanskrit^ Bharuka); modem Kucha (Sajiskrit, Kochi) ; 
modem Kornshahr (Sanskrit, Agnidesa; Chme5e+ Tenki}; and muclern 
Turfan (Chuiese, Kao Chang, Choisdie). Of the southern states along 
the foot of the Kunduci Range the most importiint^ from the viewpoint 
of adtural iniluenceSr were Kashgar (Sanskrit, SaBadesi); Yarkand 
(Sanskrit, Chokkiika); and Khobm (Sanskrit, Kustana; Chinese, YU'- 
tien)« The two Pamir states^ Kie-Paa-lo (Sarfkoi) and Wu-Sha ( Vangt- 
Htssor), in the cost of Shughnuri! are iaduefed ia the Karrhgiir grotip. 
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Ai the ea^iem extnmhy of these routes, tbe fanitma city of Tim-huani; 
was located. 

The chief sources of Infonnation about this ceRion are the Chinese 
and Tibetan annals, the narratives of Chinese pilsriros, and modem 
archaeolugicai excavations undertaken by Aurel Stein, Albert Grunwedet, 
Paul PeUiol, and others maitily between IfKJO and 1914, and by Soviet 
and Chinese arcluieolo^ists recently, The authenlldty of tbe traditional 
utcounts, preserved in the Chin^ and Tibetan literatures, as well as in 
huddhist (eats, may be open to further veriftattiwi. However, there is 
retkbte archaeoloftico! evid^ce to suggest that there were small Indian 
settlements lo existence in the southern part of this region before the 
Christian era, and that the wandering peoples of Central Asia, such as 
the Sakas and the Kushans, together with Indian merchants, were 
amongst the first to carry Indian culture and Uuddbhon to eastern 
Turhistan. An Indian diiilect similar to that of northwesteni India was 
the official language in some of these states. It Is not imltkely that in 
certain areas Indians bod settled in large numbers and set up their own 
principalities. These kingdoms of Central Asia were centres of exuraordi- 
nary religious, literary, and artbtic activily. Indian settlcmenta were 
periodically reinforced by people from India, and many of these people 
woulii iheoiselves «t out on missJous, for esampie, to China. Many of 
these Indians were from .South India. From recent excai'aHons at 
Toprak-Kala, ToUtov has suggested that the kings of this region 
employed Dravidlan Indians as palace guards.'' In the southern king* 
doms of Rashgar, Yarkand, and Rhotan, there was a strong Indhin 
element in the popuiatioo, and Rhotan appears to have been the most 
important Todi^lnKl kingdom in Central Asia. 

.\t the Junction of one route running southeast (o Rhotan and an* 
other northeast to the Kudm r^on, Kashgar, from undent times, 
played a significant role in the transmission of culture to the northem 
and southern stales of ihr Tatim Basin. In Kashgar a script of Indian 
origin, ba-sed on Brahmi, was current, and possibly the language was a 
dialect of eastern Iran. Fa*hsien, who visited Kashgar during his 
Indian journey at the end of the fourth century, found Buddhism 
prospering there with more than two thousand monks and their disciples, 
all followers of the Thetanada school. Two centuries later, Hsuan*tsang 
found that the people were sincere Buddhists. There were hundreds 
of monasteries, and Sondcrit was seriously cultivated. It was conuDon 
for Indian scholars to visil Kashgar; the Buddhist (eachec, Kumarajiva, 
stayed there for about a year on his return journey from Kashmir. 
Numerous relics of Buddhist stupas have l«en found in this bcaltty. 

Tbe adjoining area of Khotan was abo a Bourisbing centre of Bud- 
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dhlsm. There is nui^re inTofmalion KhDtmi:^ re veiled in Chme.sf^ 

Tibetann and archaeological sources, fhoxi there is about Kashgar,^ A 
Buddhisl Irjjetid describes the con version of Rhotnn a$ early as tlm 
time of the Buddha, /loutber legeiid refers lo the politkal supremacy 
of Kunala, Asoka's wn. In Khotan. Also, according io aacietii Kboiauese 
traribiofi.^ a .son of Asoka tunned Kusiana fuutided the tingdEitn about 
240 2M years after tbr and it was Vijayasambhava^ the 

gnimbon oi Kuslaim, who ini rod need Buddhism into KhoUn^ A 
Buddhist scholar n^^med Arya Vairfynioa, who was regarded as an in* 
caniatjon of the Maitraya Buddha^ and who had miracutously brouirhi 
Buddhist rdics from Kashmir, ts said to Itave come from TridLa and 
become tbc King's preceptor. The tradition funher chums the role of 
m Indian dynasty In Khotan for fifty-^ generations—all the kings" 
names of this line begin with Vija^^—during which period Buddhism 
remained the dominant religion of the state According to the Tibetan 
annals, the fust monastery, which Chitw^ rrcoftls describe as *'thr 
litupa of upH-iurned liowl/^ was btillt about 2tl E,r. A Chinese sebobr- 
monk, Song-ytm, mentions a monastery called Tsatimio. wbich h known 
IS Tsarma in Tibeum soirreett. The Chinese annab more or less confimi 
Tibetan accounts of aftcienl Khotan. which sie substantially reitiforced 
by fhe archaeological finds of Aurel i^tein, who identJfied the old site of 
Tsanna with ChaJnm-kazan In the vidnity of Votkan. The remarkable 
Mmiptures and paintings which tl>e ancient shrines and ilwellitig places 
have yielded, despite centuries of burial beneath the dune^, indicate that 
the painters of Centriil Asian regtons fEtltiiwed indbn models during 
the seventh and eighth centuries. 

When Buddhism first began to esp;infl into Central Asia, a s>tithesLs 
between the tndbn and Graeco*Roomn art forms was lakmg place in 
Gandhara {northwestern Todla). The emergent fonu utOrml Greek 
ardutedural motifs^ such as the Corinthian pillar^ aivd Greek draper>> 
but also contained chamcterislics of Indian art^ which was flnurL^ijig 
in the inlerior *>t the country. The life of the Buddha and stories from 
his former incamations were generally portrayed, and for the first lime 
Ihe image of the Btiddha was carved on the model of Apollo. This gave 
rise to the whole iconography of later Buddhism, which has inspired 
the art of various countries, and has become an mtegral part of Buddhist 
worship. tTnlil iben neither the Buddha nor the Boddhisattvas were 
represented in pictorial form. Tn contrast, the worshi[> of “Images,'" a 
panfleUenjc phenometion. was very popular ihmughout the HellefiiPlic 
civilization. 

Later, as art ilevelc^Mi In India, some of its influences^ particularly 
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(jupia arip were pu^$cd qji to Central Aslu. through th* mutes travelled 
by inoiiki and merchauLf. Hgiires becune slenderer, poses more 
draperies more traiLsparent. Buddha images were portrayed coolmg tliek 
feet on the beautilul loLus, an Ltidkn symbol of ptrrity. The art of 
Ajanta appears to have iwti reborn in Central MU. In fact, ihest paint¬ 
ing.^ from Central Asia have helped to bridp a gap between Ajanla and 
Akbar to tbe story of Endian painting. 

Central Asian art bore rei^lon^ Chinese, Graeco-HuddhUt, and 
Indian innuenEes. The Khotanese were very fond of music :and drama, 
and IhU fondness found an expression in the annual procession of images 
called Buddha Yntra^ like the Indian Raiku Oo^ TndUn 

contact is also indicated by a fitid of corns, a KbaroshLtu tnscription, 
and a L^t of the D/tammup^d£ near Khoiaii. The Sino-KharosbiJii coins 
are the mo^r iinpurcanL of these finds and were probably issued after 
74 when Khotan had pa$serl under effective Chinese sueerainiy, 

Nunteroiis fresen or dbtemper paintings on wood and plaster ha^^e 
been found at Dandan'Uiliqi the Chinese garTison headqlUIrter^ which 
was deserted soon after 79 L A number of old Buddhist sites excavated 
in the desert of Oandan-Uiliq have yields! many stucco images and 
relics, numuscripti; and records in Brahmi as well as in Chinese script. 
Rhotan'j famotis monastery, Gomati Vihara, was widely known as a 
^at pf learning from vety early linie^ and attracted iH-hoiars from India 
and China. In IS9 a well-known Chinese monk Cbu She-ling, who 
Lompitei] one of the first ratalogucii of Buddhist Ic^tts in Chinese, came 
to Khotan to study EuddhUm, taking hack with him ninety bundles of 
original Buddhist texts. In Central Asia numerous Sanskrit texts have 
been found that are not extant in India, anipng^t them the 

Buddhism flourished in Khotan until ftbout the eighth cmtmy and 
at Its peak boasterl nearly four ibousand ninjiAiiieri^r According to 
h'a-hsirn, Mahayana Buddhism was (he ftiore prevalent iyjHt and its 
priesis tn]rnl.}efed in the thousands. He meritKWis a mnnnstery which look 
eighly years to build and was iwo hundred and fifty feet talk merlaid 
with gold and sOxtc carvings. 

At the height of her | 5 owdr. llie krnadom of Khoran extended from 
C^hokkuka (A^arkand, Solduy in lie wcsl to Ktya tNj-|ang) in the east. 
KhoUn became the centre for the dissemiuarjon ol Buddhism to other 
state*, such as Niyat Calmaiiana (Cherchfn)j Kioraina (loulan), and 
even China. U was fmm Khotan that Buddhism rravelled lo China reach¬ 
ing Korea and Jnpan by the sixth century. Tlie ChinM. during the later 
Him and Tatig; iwrichrh. mainliiincd elective tonliml over fhc kingdom 
of Kho1»n, This fad bs recorded In the Chinese onnaU and illustrated 
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by fimb of Chinese documenl^ »n wood or papo'p Chinese coinSp md 
other articles. Whilst Chum mAintamed political supremacy over Khotan 
and exercised an Lnduence on Rhotanese culture in the realms of art 
and teUgiqn. it borrowed a good deal more than it A Khotanese 
embassy was sent to China inr the first time during ihe reypi of Emperor 
Wu Chinese ascendatto" in Khoinn ended about 79J 

and contact between the two became mfrequein. It is possible that 
hbtorbns may well hare overestimated Kbotim^s rifiponante in this 
proce^ of culiuml dilTusioii pimply because the materiais available 
on the subject are plenuful in comparbon with other prmcipaljties. 

least of Khotan tvas Niya, also an hnportant centre of Buddhism. 
The discovery of some $enli and effigies of Kuhera and Trimuhha at 
Niva, and the painted Ganesha at EnderCp suggest some Hindu in- 
fiuence. But the discovery of the remams of Buddhbt stupas, viharns. 
and texts wriUen In Sanskrit and Prakrit indicate that Buddhisin was 
the ptedomhiant rellgiuo m al) these loc^tties. A variety of other dneu* 
mcfits written in Indian languages and scripts on leatherp. paper^ $Uk, 
and woDden tablets have aiso been found. East of Niya is Lbe modem 
site calk'd Endere, the andent Tu^ho-b, which luts also yielded 
Rharosbthi Labtets and maniiscripts of Lhe type found m Kiya^ as well 
as the mins of a Buddhist stupau 
ArchaeoltigitaJ work has neveaJad a chain of iltis In the east and 
northeast which also testify to the preponderance of the Buddhist 
ettUure in this region for several centuries^ Tn the Chinese record of 
the Han period, this coimtrj^ is refetred to as Shan-Shan, the new name 
for Loulan which in turn was the Chinese traugcriptiou of the original 
Kroraina for Kroraytnal found lu the Klmrosbthi documents. Ev'idence 
indicates that Rroraina was a ihrivihg cemtie of Buddhisin and Indian 
cidtiue; according to Fa-hslen there wefe four thousand monks there. 
The Rharoshthl documents excavated from the various siles of Krorainn 
are written in Prakrit and coniain nam^ of Indian origin; for exampiet 
Caraka, Kumudvati, Vasiide%ii^ and Biidhumitra. 

The nEoiy of Buddhist expansion along the northern route is some¬ 
what the same, Kucha was the most powwful state In this region and 
played a predominant role in the spread of Buddhism to other northern 
slates and to China The exact date of the airtval of Buddhiiun in China 
15 unknown^ although it was probably Ip Lhe first century. The Cbinesc 
sjuiaki of the third century' state that then? were nearly one thousand 
stupaa and temples in Kudia. Buddhist monks from Kucha went tu 
Chinn and took an active part in tmnslatiiig Buddhist texts tuto 
Chlnese^ Po-yen. who wss probably a member of the Kudiean royal 
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fntnily, 1)ec3nte a Ruddhist ntonk, and sia BuddJuii tuts 

into Oi)n««. Buddhist artivity reached a peak duHng Uu lourth 
century with Kuchn an almost entirely Buddhist dty. ELumarajivti, the 
Bbddhbt monk-scholar who introduced Mahaynna Buddhism to the 
stales of the Tarim Bnsin and also to China, wns born Tn Kucha of an 
Indian father, who was the RajoRunt of the siate, and of a Kuchean 
princess, Kumorajiva was taken in China as a prisoner when Kucha 
was destroyed by a Chinese eapeditionarj’ force in He lived there 
until his death la 413 and his work gave rise to ait excepUnmUly brlDiarit 
and pjroductive phase in the history of Chinese Buddhism. 

Arehaeotc^cal show that Buddhism was a nourishing religion 
in the north until about the eighth century. In the early period, Buddhist 
culture in Turfan drew upon the Buddhist church in Kucha and 
Karashahr, but after about the fifth century it increasingly assimilated 
Chinese influences. Buddhism continued, however, as the leligion of 
the people for many centuries. Hsuao-tsang, who received a warn 
reception In Tur^n and was given generous help 60 that he might con¬ 
tinue his pitgrimage to India, speaks of the prosperous condition of 
Buddhism there. His account b supported by Chinese iuscriplirats which 
contain many refersicea to ihe hiRuences of Buddhism on the life and 
culture of tbe inhabitants. 

In S07, Kiu, a Cblnese dynasty, was established in Turfan, and 
more than a century later, In 640, it was brought under tbe direct 
control of China, At about this time the conflict for power with the 
Uigur Turkjs, one of the Hun tribes, began. During (he sUth 
century a Turkish kingdom stretched from the Altai Mountains east¬ 
ward to tbe Padfic Ocean and westward to ibc Black Sea. In tbe 
seventh century, Balkh, Bamiyan, the Hindu Kush, Badakshan, and 
Belehan were under Turkish control. But soon central authority began 
to weaken, tbe coufiicl with the rising power of tbe Arabs be^n, and 
the Turkish Empire split into two parts. The western part gradually 
became Islamic lietween the eighth and tenth centuries, and the Ktstem 
part was cmtsolidaied under the Uijtur Turks. The Uigur Empire was 
the most important power in Cojiral Asia between 7SS and 840. After 
a prolonged war unon^t the Tibetans, the Cluiiese, and the Uigurs, 
the latter iriumplied and set up their rule in Turfan b 870 with 
Qarakhodjo as their capital. Uigor role lasted in Turfan until the 
eleventh cenitiry, and during this period the region played a significant 
role to the history of C^tral Asia. 

The ascendancy of the Uigurs, who were euthusiastk Buddhists, 
acted as a new impetus for the further advance of Buddhism. Tbe 
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Turk;; liml nnbrarpd Hutfilhlsin (iniie «rly in TokhAre^tsn, ami i( 
tud ii p»nerfiiJ indtienct over (heir lives until their conversion to Iskm. 
Ely the time they appeared lo Tnrfsti they had already absorbed s 
ttood deal of RuddhUt culture. During tbeit struggle against the Arabs, 
they built a huge Buddhist monastery near the River. The name 

of the city, Bokhara, b derived from the Turkish and Mcmgol wool 
I imkhar for vihara. li is said that a Chinese princes, who was givfii 

In marriage lo a Turkish ruler, brought with her an icon of the Bndrlha. 
A vihara was built for ihe tmnge and the town of Bokhara later de- 
ve1oi>nl around this monastery. Most of the Buddhist sites in the region 
of Turfan lidong to the Uigur period, and include cave temples with 
frncos representing Buddhas or Rodhisattvas, and numerom other 
Buddhist shrines. Rtiddhisl iKts in Tokharian are found together with 
Uigur iraitsla lions. 

Buddhism eb'd not reiafii its original Indian character in Central Asia. 
During the course of iLs migratUia from India to Tokharestati, Khoian, 

I and Turfan, Buildhism inevitably absorlied Ureal characteristics. In the 

western part of Central Asia around Kashgar and in the northern part 
.stretching eastward beyood Kuchqj Theravada Buddhism was prevalent. 
Irut ai places along the soul hero route, especiatly in Khotan and in 
the northeastern part around Turfan. Mohayana BtiddliLuti was 
practiced. 

Despite the enormous pressure of Islam in the eighth centiiiy. Bud- 
dhism held on until the eleventh century in the lines of oases 1>ing north 
and sooth of the desert. I<^mic attacks iWBt have caused cstenshe 
de^metion of religiouA art and sacred mantiscripls since these Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries and sanctuarfes were deserted in the eleventh century; 
whatev'et escaped the icohnclastic zeal of the Muslim conquerors has 
l)«n well preservetl In the dry climate of the region for the past nine 
hundred years. 

'[ India's immediate neighbours. Nepal and Tibet, owe much of their 

cultural inheritance to couiaet with India. Modem Nepal, an espanderl 
version of the ancient country, is S25 miles tong and about one hundred 
I miles wide, and Hej between India and Tibet, Origiaally the word 

I Nepal implied the Valley, which, surrounded by the peaks of the 

HimaJaya.s, is about fifteen to twenty miles long and ten miles wide, 
with its three capiuls, Kathmandu, Pulan, and Bhatgaon lying within 
' a radius of seven miles of one another. Contact betwe^ the two 

minlries k so close and ancient that it is impossible to trace the origins 
' of .Nepalese culture separately from Indian culture. It was in one of 

the republics of ancient Tndla, at Ltmhini in the city of Kaptlavasit), 
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iiYithm the Ixiundurie^ of nuTdem that Gautiaman the founder trf 

Buddh^nfi, was lioni. (^{msequently, Xepal hulds a unique position m 
the Buddhist wutid, even though today it is the only country professing 
to Im! a sovxreLiKi Hindu stale. 

/Vccording iti ttaditioOp however, it wa« Asoka who Introdxi^ced Bud' 
dhLsen 45 an organic diMitrJne into Nepal. He Visited Lumbini nnd 
rnreted an uiscribed pillar to ciommemor^re the sacred bittJiplace uf 
the Buddlm- This e^ent b aa important landmark bi the history of 
Buddhism, ti is said ihal Charumati, a daughter of Asoka^ married a 
Xcpaltee prince and built several stupas and monasteries, some of 
which have simived to ihc present day. Later, the imperial Guptas 
inipcv^ their sovereignty on NepaL and the reigning dynasties of 
Ncfjnl ami India b^an m jntermarrj-, Xepal hftis often changed her 
rdigioti according U> whichever faiih prevailed in the neighbouring 
parts of [ndin—having embrared Hinfiyana^ Mahayana, \'ajrayana, 
and Hinduism in their respecti^^ ages of supremacy. The Rajputs ami 
the Brahmans^—and probably Biiddinst monks from Xalonda and else¬ 
where—escaped to Nepal w^hen Islam triumphed in Indb. In the 
ehrhtecnlh cenluty Xepal was conquered by I he Gurkhas, who trace their 
descent from the Rajputs, and who ui the skteenth century ccmqucred 
the lUtlf slate of Gurkha. Their kngunirer Kha.^, Is a Rajasthani dialect 
uf Sanskrit origin, and under iheir tn^uence HinduL^ iKcame the 
Slate rcHgioti i^f Xepat. 

Xepnt has never kntjwn feligiotis conflicts and per.secutions,, and 
even today Hinduism and Bmldhism live tfjgethcr in complete harmony. 
Ju I be early centuries a.d. fhe dlstipliiiaiy^ rules applicable to the 
monks of the Mulajarvastivadc school of Buddhism in Xepal were 
Srfmiew^hal modihed to still the riKid climatic conditions of that region. 
Xcfxal attarned prominence both as a i>olkical and reJfgfous slate during 
the reign of King Am.suvarman in the seventh century, who was as 
remarkable an ailminlstratciir as he was a conqueror. Although he was 
perhaps a Sivatte Hindu, he contributetl gerherously towards the grow lit 
oj the BuddhUt kith and instiiutions. 

Later, Buddhbl monks escaping from the cncroachmenls of Islam 
ill Bihar and Hcngal ii>ak refuge tn Xepal. cair^dcig w ilh them numerous 
valuable manu^ipts^ sonic of which were lalci transmUted to Tiljcl 
where they arc slilJ prescniTd. Thus some of the many Buddhist works 
which mfC lost in India are avaJlahle m Chinese and Tflaetim Iranski- 
lions, and it » in Xepal that the nine Sanskrit works forming Ihe 
Xefwilese Buddhist catitm are preserved. They are eoiiiiiflemi the onginpil 
works of the Smtskril canon which became the official serifoures of 
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Afahiiyaaa Buddhism; \M Prufnaparamiia is amongst thcw mni!. 
Nepal been a lEnfc bttirren the regions lying on the two sides of the 
mfd-Hknalnyan ranges, andp until recenlly, the normal read of com- 
municalion between India and Tibet by throtigfa Nepal via Kyiiong. 

With the decline of Buddhism in Indict Nepalese Buddhism became 
bereasin^y self-contained, gradually abandoning some of ils original 
features^ siich os monastic life and opposition to caste. Undl recently 
four main sects of Buddhist philosophy have been prominent in Nqial' 
Svabhavikap which emphasbes that all things in the world have their 
own ultimate characteristics; Abvadfcitt which believes in a sclf-^cistent 
god| who b perfect and inEnile; Katmika, which believei In a coosciom 
moral eHort through whkh the worid-pbenomenon is develqiedr and 
Vatiikj, which believes in the eiiistence of canscious intelEcctuki agency 
aod free will. These represent an almost complete fusion of the various 
phOosophical theories that etnefgcd in India and Tibet under the 
stimulus of Cither Hindubtm or BuddMsm. 

Tlic small vahey of Nepal reputedly mi tains more than two thousand 
Letnpks. The most famous of these is the Temple of Pashupatifiatli^ 
Most of the stupas of Asoka have disappearoct and those that have 
survivectj such us at Simcblp Ta.^a, and Samath, have been so enlarged 
that the origimil structures are no Ioniser clear. Only m Nepal have 
Mauryiin stupas retained their originiil shiipe. Hindu religioua aixhitec* 
tore In Nepal b charnctenzed by the stone temple with a massive tower 
above u cmnpaiativcly small shrine. Because of the Euddbist periods 
in her history, Nepal has ubo devel<^>ed temples of the pagpda type 
made of wood wilh copper roofs, Nepalese sculpture and painting fa in 
a style derived from the PaJa art of Bflmr and Bengal In the realm 
of art, Nepal was. In fact, practically an eiedusive province of P^b. 
India, between the ninth aud twelfth ceiitiiries. Tlhett whcK art b 
dose to that ol Nepal, adopted the Pak tradition through Nepal and 
Kashmir. Many of the laws of Nepal and Its soda! organisations 
naturally rcllcct Hindu models, and the Nepalc^ bngui^c is very close 
to Sanskrit, But the Hindu dvilbation in Nepal has evolved a distinct 
character of its own, ejected through a blending of Jt$ own traditions 
with those of TlbeL 

^VbcrcvTr Buddhism spread it was able to Ignite u new bfatorh^ 
consdousness. Thb was the case In some tneasure even hi Ludb where 
Indian recorded history began in mscriptions and other forms from 
the time of Asoka, But it fa in Tfbel that the best example of thb 
fa seen. The history of Tibet was first recorded tn ihc seventh ccntiuy 
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ilurinff (he reign of Soni^^tsan-G^lio, whn fitst conceived tite tden of 
reducing spoten Tibetan to 3t system of a!phiib«iJC wriUng In facriitnie 
the arrival ol Buddhism from India. Tibetgreat altitude^ 

ilie deeply reltgious character of its stxilet>% and its politiral arganiiii- 
tion have bubted it from other lands. When the Tibetans, who are 
eihnulogfciLlly sijnilar to Lhe peoplea of the Himalayan regfoiis. settled 
in (ho area Is no! bnom; frnin time immcmoria! they laave IKed in an 
isolaikm imposed Uy the peculiarities of their environmefit. Except for 
Buddhism in the j^vcnth century^ Tibet scarcely allowed any other 
foreign cultural influence within her tiaiional frontiers. In fact, Tibet 
was the last country to cmbi'nce Buddhism^ which by the scvmth century 
was thriving in many other Inncb, 

Traders, soldiers, and pngrimE hnd long been emsssng her borders, 
and cidtural coni acts Ijetwpen Tibet and the Buddhisi world surround¬ 
ing her tniist have been established centuries before the acinai arri^^l 
of Buddhiim. According In a Tibetan legend. In the fiftb century some 
Buddbi^ mist^iotiaries from India apprijached the Tibelim King Tho* 
iho-n with presents of BuddJiijJt bw)ks, but none at the royal court could 
make out what they meant* since an afphiibetic script wjis then unknown 
tn Tibet. 

Although Buddhism was flnntly welcomed and encouraged by the 
powerful ruling Tibetan dynasty, U did not take root ns easily as might 
liave been expected. Before it was accepted by the people, it encounter^ 
prolonged oppofiitioti ffwn the iradiiionaJ ritualistic and sacrificial 
fiiih. Thb faith endorsed a nature worship, and beUeTi’tid that human Ob 
were caused by the nctivitfes of evO spirits who were con trolled by 
magic and spells. Buddhism had Co wage an incessant and arduous 
struggle for over three centuries against these indigenous bdiefi and 
utd superstttionSt and adapt its ovm doctrines to plucate them. Many 
setbacks occurred until tbe arrival of Atisa in the eleventh centiii>v 
when liuddhLwi finally became the national religion of TibcL 

MatKmmilat alliances were InjIrumentaJ In startmu the growth of 
Buddhism in Tibet. In the sevrnlh century, Tibet had emerged as 
a strong kln^dofli extending to the borders of Judia, Nepalt mid China. 
In the south, NepaCs King wns Am^uvamtanj tn the costf Chum was 
ruled by the powerful Emperor Tang Tai-tijudg. According to the 
Tibetan chronicles, the mfented Tibetan King^ Songtsan-Gampo (of 
Srong-btsun Bam-po) married the dau|diter of Amuvarman, Princess 
Bbrikuti, who was a devout Buddhist and who brought an image of the 
Buddha to Tibet with hef. Songisan, in deferiajce to the new queen's 
beliefs which be hlmseU already favoured, buBL a great temple known 
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as ID hm^ h^r ima^c of thp BiiditbnH. Soni'tsaji's power was 

^ grea? lhai he tutnpelled ilie E^pefof of China to hmi Princess 
Wen Ch'extg in itiarfiage. She too Bi^ddhist and brought to Tibet 
the famcHis Buddha Liti£y;e now enshrined in jokhang. This statue 
originally canrte from Magodha In India. It forms, together with two 
other statues preser^^ed at the monaster;" nf Xun^bum and at Sanlal 
temple at Peking, one of a triad cdcbraled In the Buddhist world. 
WhiUt the airUTil of these two queens did much tn help the king 
introduce Budilhbm into Tiliet, be had, in fact, already sdecied a 
brilliant Tibetan in his court * Thimmi Sambhota, along with sixteen 
olherSp la ttaviel to tic fumous centres of fearnln}^ In southern India 
to study [nduin writing, phonetics, and grammar. 

Upon his return ftoni several years of study iti India, Thonmi 
Sambhota not only cornposrd eight indcpeiKient. Ireadsfis on Ta>ctan 
wTitlng and grarmnaf, but also prepared llie first Tibeian translatiotLS 
of San^nkrit leiis of Biid<Eht^Tn.^ ThiL% be wa.s both the pioneer of 
Buddhist teaming In Tibet and (hr father of Titiemn liierature. A 
grammar and u new script on the lines of the Kholanese alphabelH 
derived trail Sanskrit pfriulcnt iii the Gupta periodi were evolved for 
the Tibetan language. 

Once the practice nf visiiing Tiidta had t)egun« many Tibeian students 
went to Itidiu to study Buddhism, ami Sanskrit texts began to pour into 
I'ibei. Indian and rhine^ie schoiars visited Tibet and helped In Irandn- 
tion and interpretaiJon. It wa$ during this period that the celebrated 
sandalwood Inuige of Avaloktte^vani, the c<impassionaie Buddha, now 
worshinped in the palace of the Dulai Luma, was suppo^ly hroughl 
to Tibet by Indian stholars. 

SungUan, a cimtemponwy of Muhammad and Harsha, intruduced a 
number of social and cultural reforms, made UuddhLsrn the slate 
reJigfon, and actively encouraged the study of Buddhism during the 
ihiriy years of his reign. He promulgated laws to hormonue with the 
Ten \^iritie^of BuddhlsiiL Hr built the temples of Ramoche and Jokhang 
In Lhasa, nj»d Jaki the beginnings of the magnihemt patuce of the 
Dalai Lama, the Botala, whkh exists to this day. He h regarded by 
the Tiheians as a national hero and a spiritual (cuide. For his respect 
for learning, and love of Titiel and iis people^ he U worshipped as one of 
the incarriatiatis of AvnlokitesviiTa.* 

By the middle of the eighth ccaturyi Tibet had tKConie so powerful 
iinrier Trbong^Deisan that it was able to dictate term .5 to the kingdoms 
of Central Asia, control the nomads in rhf* Tarim Basin, and even 
defeat Chinese armies and force the payment of tribute. Trisong- 
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De^lKin'ji victor)* wer Chinn cfimnuMnnratwi in a ptlbr in^stTlptitm 
Ln from of the Poula. He enthuskAtically supfsofted Buddliisni, and 
invited SantaraksliiU^ a fiunoo^ Indian scholar fitjtn Nalanda Uni- 
v*ersiiy^ to Tibet to preach Buddhism and initiate r^nlar conversions. 
But Saotarakshlta faced biller opposition from the Bonists and tiis 
wmons etidted little response- Slornis and epidemics raf^n^ al ihe time 
provided ^'Iieaven senC' (^mrtunlii^ for ihc lionists, who were sup- 
l»orte<t by dissideni elements Jn the pabce. These natural calamities 
were bitetpreled as I he wraih of tlie gods at the perverse teaching of 
Santoinkshita and finally ihe Kine was tompeUed lo advise Santanikshit^ 
lo retire to Nepal until public passions had subsided. In ihc end, hnw- 
ever^ the Kinj^ triumphed Over the Bonisl rebellion. Saniarakshita 
saw that to Tibet, ifnnwrscd. as It was in primitive sorcery and bvc of 
ritual^ only a man versed In the esolcric pracitces and beliefs of 
I'antrism could cotnmiuid ailtmton, and on his advira in 747 the Kin^ 
invited ilte preat Tantric teacher, i^dmasambhava jhnown in Tibet 
as Gtirrij Hinpoche)i to Tibet. 

Korn in Cdsiyana, tlur border repioo betwreti Kashmir and Af^hanblan 
famou,^ for its sorcery and maEiCt PadmasambhavTi had atiidierl at 
XaLmda and w;ut reputed to possess jrfeat supcrnnlnrnl powers. Before 
siatiinjt for Tibet, Padmaaairibhava prepared himself thoroughly for his 
task. He carefully studied the Boo doctrine* and practices, and realised 
that only a person who tciuld claim txrwer over evU spirits and 
demonstrale this suprtmiacy could possibly succeed. He took Mahayana 
Buddhism llngtd with Tanlric ideas lo Tibei and, by incorporating 
many gods as Tantrlc guardian deities^ he laid the foundaUon of TitieLan 
Buddhism or Laniolscn. He replaced the Bon cull of animat worship with 

s) ‘mtHi1ic wcH’idilp and Its praclit:* of black magic with inner purification. 

{{ h, however, nol easy to asccriaiji the itulh about Padmosambhava 
hecaiise his life b so erwhrotaded in myLh and legend. Nor is it cas)' 
now to define ihe details of the primitive {.omalmii he devbcd and 
taught. Bui it k evident that hk teaching was Tanirlc and a rnaglcaJ 

t) pe of Maha^am Btiddhisiu* to which he added a portion of the ritual 
and demonolatiy of Bon. The Tojilric Buddhism of Pudmasambhava 
has been subjected to a good deal of criiickm by some commentator?, 
mainly because they have mkunder^iood the miture of TonttkiTi and 
the Urge part which ^ phiyed in It. The standards which these critics 
apply to Padmasambhitva and hk doctrine are tinenligbtenKL Tantrism, 
wlieihrr Hindu or Buddhlsl , ainut to interpret human nature pragma lb 
cal!y, and* unlike moat faiths, it preaches understanding and sublima¬ 
tion n( the reproductive force in direct oppwiilon to iltc common hni 
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$deQtIfica]ly unsound tfAdunj; oincemli^ ibc forcible suppression pf 
it Science recogniKs today whnt Tutric thinkers accepted centuries 
Ago, that "^there is direct rdAlionship between the highest menUl And 
psychic powers in marthind and the seoretionfi of the sev glands aud, 
that physical youthfuLness and effidmcy we dependent Ufjon tonseroi- 
ticfi ol the n^roductlve essences All rdigkms, likewt»H even the mwi 
primitjs^, ha%^e recogniicd that there h insqianibtciicss between the 
sen-energy and (piHtUid gnjsrtb/'* 

Having been Eoa^ed in an uncfiding war against evil spirits and 
demoiia, the Tibetans had acquitKl a iradiiion of discipline and organh 
rationi which made it easy for Fadmasambhava to develop ofgamied 
Buddhist life in Tibet, The first great moiiastefy, b fact the greatest 
ever built In Tfbetj Lfie Samye monastery, which today cntttaicis many 
shrines and a brgr Hbraiy of Sanskrit and Tibetan books^ was huifi 
in 749 at Bsam-yas rtn the tnodd of the Udaymncapurt In Blbar. 
Sanlamkahita laid the foimdatiiHi and was appointed its abboL He 
beH efiice for thirteen years until his death. He and Pudmasmtibbava 
cnllQbamted tn teaching the THpitaka, the Tantrk doctrines, and the 
philoffiphTcal system of Yogacara. Having eslabluhet! TibrUin Buddhism 
or TjtmoiSTTi . Fadmasambhava disappeared from TlbeL However^ ihe 
fi«p respect held for him even today Indicates ihe rmprc^lon he made 
on hia contempoCKrles. 

An {mporuett feature of thU period wm the reorganimtion and 
^^ematlzatioti of the tnmaLatloos of Santarakshlta^ and the preparation 
of the first caUtogue of all translated Buddhist works. Meonwhilep 
Buddhist texts and scholars had also begun to arrive from China, $CMtie 
of them c^vposed to Laimlan. To meet their challenge iht King Invited 
Santamkshlta^s able dbcLple and commeniator^ Kajmalasjtn, froin 
Nabinda to deal with than. A debate was held between a Chinese scholar* 
the Mahayanist Hwashang, and Kamatosna ut the presence the King, 
and KartiaLssila was the winner. The Chinese scholar, having Inst the ar- 
gumenl, left the country, but feeliugs amongst hia defeated partisans 
were so embittered that the Indian sctiolar was murdered. His body 
WES embalmed and is StiH preserved in a monajElery b the nortfi of 
Lhasa. Kamalasilii was the author of TorAu, a worfc expoundhtg ihe 
various philosophic systems of lodhip and of many other treatises whtdi 
are stfll eitaitt in the great Lamaist canon. T^K-gyur (<ir Tmijwi-)* 
MakavyHi^Hi, the eacellent Satiskrit-Tibetan dietkmaty^ also ^tes 
from this perbd. 

Buddhism made steady progress and was actively patremked by 
Trisong-Deisan^s succes^r?, espedaliy by Rnpacben (or Ralpachen) 
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(S17-SJ6), ifb reign is considcfed & i^Iorjoua periocT of TibetMi Bud- 
riliisni^ and U was under Ms palronAge tlst Lh« Qrat hblojy of Tibet 
tmm written. He mde hia young 5cm tAke monaslic vowSp g&ye various 
privneges and iidmtiustrative authority to the prieaihoodj. built libraries, 
monasteries, and teuipleSn encouraged Boddbht pointing and sculpture, 
and even allowed his long locks of hair to be iMd as a mat by the 
Buddhist abbots associated with him. In the fust year of his relga^ he 
convened a Great Coundl oI Indian and Tibetaii scholars to discuss 
ways of spreading Buddluini. It was a period of great literary activity 
in which niunerou.s Indian ^cholars^ such as Jimmltrap SDeadrahodhu 
Sunmdrabedhi^ PTajnavarmajA. Danarila^ and Bodhtmilra. conaperaied 
with the Tibetan scholars. Djiabhrl segs. Ye-^e^-sde, ChiM-kyirgyalmtli- 
£im+ and gihm. in translating many Sanskrit workS| which constiiule 
more than half of the two targe TiheLan coflecUons, Kunpit and Tanfur. 

Perhaps the very fact of Rapachen"s dc^ntion lo Buddhism and the 
intenaity of Buddhist activity caused the opposition to react rioiently, 
and Ui a palaoe revolution Rapachen was murdered by the supporiers 
of his dtler brother GlAJidannji^ who, upon nccfs^fop, became a professed 
enemy o( Buddhism. A violent persecution followtjd, Buddhist images 
wire bufiwd, monasteries dosed, religious ceremonies banned, and 
monks forced to retiim to the life of laymea under the ptooliy of ^le- 
By an interesting coincidence* Buddhism was also being persecuted in 
China at this time. Such exetssts created wtriespread rcsenunent nud 
coiiQieracllon. Within three years of Ibe begumtng of Krug Glandarma's 
reigbi in a monk quietly rode up and kiUHl him with a weil-mined 
arrow. \lpTiflsl Glandjuma's mthlKs suptjression of Buddhism brought 
the end of early Lamaism^ It marked a decisive period In the annaia of 
TibeUn poliiics, for it led to the dedint and fall of monarchial rule in 
Tibet The banished priesthcxMl rettmied to Tibet and beramie more 
powerful than cjvct, 

Buddblj]!] hrmll y became the national rcliginn of Tibet by the be¬ 
ginning of the eleventh cenluryi and the flow of Buddhi$i mocks and 
scholars between India and Tibet gained new ifnpjetus^ Once the fol¬ 
lowers of Bon were fuUy recondledr there devdoiied a distinctive 
Tibetan branch of Buddhism whidi produced many great splrtiual 
teachens^ scholorst and preachers, well*versed in both Sanskrit and 
Tibetan literature. To assist in the growl h of Buddhism, Tibetan sdiolafs 
persuitdtd Atba (980-1054 J-^tso known as Dipanfeara Srijnana—of 
the VihraMOjita monaslery in Oihar, to come to Tibet in 1038. Atba. 
who was peariy siatty years old at that tinie, livTd and preached in oil 
porta of the country for about fifteen year? before he died *□ the 
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Nye^hang where Kb SemarfAi still stands^. Atlsa based bb 

teachings on ibe Vogacam iwk a synthetii! view uf the tenets 

of Hinayana and ^faMyatia Buddhism, cnforced crijbacy o( monks, 
and discouraged magic practiers. He was {>os^ihIy ihc Jasl great Indian 
scholia- to carry spiritual In^petus (rwii fndia to Tibet^ where he ranks 
ne^t only to the Ruddha and Padmasambhava. 

Olber Indian Influences also found iheir way to Tibet. For instance, 
the Tibetan medttnl system owes ib origin to the Ayurvedic system of 
India- Tibetan TanDk: forms are almost rndlstinjnjisbable from Hindu 
Tantras, and certain Tantric images like Halahal-avalokites^^ara and 
Mtkant-avalokilesvara are deKvalives of Siva. Tibetan art is largely 
a eouLfnuation of the Uuddhisl art of eastern India during the Pa la 
period. The repre^u tat Iona of ihe Bodhisativas, for eraniple. are 
directly remintsceni of ihc ItadJikmi of Pala ?irt, and rtached Tilwi 
through thcNepale,^. NepAleiFe crafbmen were particularly nccompllshef! 
and, even as fai as Peking, they were considered amonir^t ihe best in 
this field until the collapse <jf T-^maisni in ChinaL Tndiaa induence. 
possibly that of A|anta, b partlcrubrly wdl marked In a THieUn pafut- 
ing representing Av'alukite^nqini and Kitigarbha, now preserved in 
the Guinwl at Parfa Tibetan art was very popular with the 

Emperors of China^ 50 much so that some ol its religious icaturea were 
adoptett dinging the Ming and Ching periods^ 

After the death of Ati$a. Huddhtst reform was aomewliat Interfuptetl 
by prolonged poliiical unrcsif b Tibet, Whlbl reform suffered, Btul- 
dhism iisdf gained fresh strength, betauie Buddhist niooa-^terics pro- 
A.^ded sanctuary- to s^ddim a* wdt as to refugees. In U06 Genghis Khan, 
the granctfnthcr of Kublai Khan^ brnught llliet under Mongol control. 
In the second half of the renluiy^ the Tibetan Lamas, despite intense 
cocnpecilitm from their Chris I tan rlvnls, succeeded in coit verting flitiperor 
Kuhlai Khan to Buddhism, giving Htiddhism m Tlljei unique prestige 
and power. The most powerful of the Lainabt hseranebs was the Saskya 
Grand Lama, and ii was his rejjifeTaeTitathT^ who succeeded to con¬ 
verting the CiTeal Kluin, In retvrm, the Lama of Saskya, with the 
a^^ijitance of a stali of schohtr>?« translated the Tibetan Ruddhbt canon 
into Mnngoliaii, and was recojmiKed ns bead of the iauiaist Church 
and tnhutory^ ruler of Tibet in U70, Thbi creation of a Lamaivl Papacy 
by conferring “divine"' Eionour^ upon the acqubiticn of temporal power* 
was^ however^ not analogous to Indian practjce, Asoha hitnsetf never 
clainwd any divine honours other than what was iinplicd in hii; cherished 
litltfi "Beloved of the Gods,” Tibcl remained tinder Saskya supremacy 
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m\U the mirjflle af the fflwrteenih century uheu the power of Lhe Saskya 
abbot was brokcji by the ^ling Enipefor qI China, 

Meanwhile, Tllietiin Buddhism had begun lo split into various Khoob 
ol thonghl. The earlier heLero»j;cnoiis type of Burtfibiini came lo be 
called Rninmapa, *ir the Old Tantrlc or Tmnsbtioii Schoo!. Its 
followers worshipped Pneimasambhava as ihelr founder and guru« and 
believed in the lulfilfneni of both the divine and the demonlcid. Today 
they are uer^emlly recD^lzed by tbelr red caps. The Ka^yupa school 
was fcKtnded hy Marpa, who had studied with .Atisa at ?Calanda under 
the Indian TanirbtH Nato|Ki, and whose leachinjis have some affinities 
with the Dhyarui School of Buddhism. The Saskya School (Great Eartli 
Scboolp so known because of the colour of the soil where itn Finn 
monastefy was huHi in 1071 cm the site of the present Saskya) was 
closely related to the otd Rninmapa SebooL It soUg;bt a symthesja 
between the o!d and the new Tanirism on the hiisi5 of Nagarjuna^s 
MadhyamiU philosophy. The mouks of this School did not practice 
celibacy, but were greally de^'Ole^^ to leamhif;. were excellent preachers. 
uimI the School producetl niany eminent scholars. Includiim By-ston 
<1290^U64) who a renowned commeotoior on fundamental Bud- 
dhisi treatan aulboritntiv'e historian^ ant! a colleetar of Buddhist 
works. 

Ally’s reformed teachings, based upon the Yt^cara ttadi lions, led 
to the estoblUhmrni of the Bkahgdamspa School by his Tibetan dbclple, 
Hbrnm-stem* This Schooi took a i^mthedc vfew of the teoching!i of both 
the Hinayana ^Theravafk) and Mahayana, enforced celibacy upon 
monksp and opposed mngie practices. This reformed School of Alisa, 
reorganized and purged of much of its ritual-^ by the great Tsongkliapa. 
domimites Tibetan Buddhism today. Tlic altered title was Gelugpa 
(popularly known as the Yeflow Hais}f and the first Grnnd E-ama 
was Geden Job. the nephew of Tsonakhiipa. U sooti eclipseil all other 
rival schools, and in five generations it gained the priesl-klngship of 
Tibet, whkh It retains to tlus day. The fifth Grand Lama. N^-wan- 
Lo^ang (1615-16^5)* gaw Gelugpa areat temjxiral power, ond in f&SO 
the Mongolian chief, GiLsri Khan, confer™! upon him the sovereignty 
of Tibet and gave him the title of Dalai. nieaniHB ocean UTiilst his 
sutxessoT? are now cofiimonly known si3 Dalai La nuts^ llie Tibetans cal) 
them Cyabwa Rin-po+chen the j^reat gem of majesty. 

The recofpiition of ihe compSete and divine sovereignly of the 
Dalai Tnama m^er ih# whole of Til>ei is a turning point in Tibetan history. 
!?artskrit lexls^ not only on rellpion hut also on other subjects such as 
grammar and mKheinOp continued to he translated into Tibetan under 
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iht rule of Ibis able uid widely iravdied Oabl I^ma. Rdipotu and 
cullural febdons with India inoeasbi^y decltned, bcnrcvcr, mainly 
becaiae of British ttemination and Ihe liquidation of the old ordtt in 
India. 

Relations beiweoi India and Tihet, both of a political and cuUuniJ 
nature, have been re-eatabUshed In the recent years since Indian mde* 
pendence, altboiq^ the political aspect has become by for the most 
dominonL The Dalai LAma and a number of b» foUawas in presently 
liviag tn India la relugere from Chinese interference in Tibet. The dose 
physcal contact, although caused by polhical dicumstanccs, must have 
cultural consequences which wQl only be realized later. 
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Chapter IX 

THE DRAGON UNDER THE BODMI TREE 


UNTIL. lecENTLV, lodU mA Chiim Kad ^^o«i5i^d pcaccfuUy for ovac 
two ditjusojid years- Thb amicable ttlalionslup may have been nurtured 
by the close hisioricat and relipous ties of Buddhism p introduced to 
China by Tndiao monks it a very early stage of their respective histories, 
i! though there are frigiTieiitary records of toaiacts anterior to the 
inlroduclJoTt of Buddhism. There are nuraercHis references to China m 
Sanskrit texts, but their chronology li ^ueaiioaahk and sketchy* The 
MQhabhatat^^ refers to China several ttities* iadudiag a reference to 
presents brought by the Chinese at the To/itf of the 

f^ndavas; nko, the ArthQ^ajtrg and The Manustrtriti mentiod Chirwt^ 
According to Crousset^ the name China comes from ''ati andeot 
Sanskrit tmoie for the regions to the castp and not, a^ often supposed* 
from the name uf the sUte of Chin " the first dynasty established by 
Shib Hujuig Tl in ».e. When necessary'* the Chinese would dis- 
tingidsh ihe centre of the worfd where they lived from peripheral r^onSi 
and wiifi of the ancient expresafEitis has become the modern name for 
Chiiut* Oiung-kuo, litemlly ■^^central country/’* The Sanskrit mime 
for Cbim could have been derived from the sntall state of that 
name in Qian-ri (Shan-si) in the northwest of China, whtdi floiirishwl 
in the fourth centUTy B*Co or the nniriit may have come down lo India 
throagh Central Asia^ Scholars have pointed out that the Chinese word 
far Jbn, lAnSs, used long before the Chin dynasty^ was derived fremn the 
J^rit word* riniAo, and that the Greek wtmJ for China, ninista, used 
by some later writers* appears to be a derivative of the Sanskrit 
CkiHoslkan^, 

The formative period of Chinese QuictianH the fourth century i-C,, 
was not one when outside miluenccs on ihought were general, but it 
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dcsTloprd and e^patidcd durinj; a pKrJod wbcii ^udi inlSiieTicfs were 
growing in unportADce, and sebobra now agr« that Cbbc:^ iitirratixrc 
of the third ccniury b full of geographic and mythol^gica] flfmcnts 
derived from India. see no reason to doubt/' emnnents Arthur Walcy, 
'*thai the 'holy mountain^meit' described hy Lkh Teu 

are Ix^dhn itiAj/ and when wr read in Ciuitns Tzu of errtain Tooists 
who praetked movenicnts vety simikr lo ibe aMtta of Hindu 
IL is at Icjtfli a possJbiliiy that some kiujwledge of *hc yofo techn]c|iie 
which these riski icsed hud also drifted tu(o Chba/'^ ihe Chinese 
Quktfsts practiced n form of seJ^hy]musis whkh has an Indbputnbly 
close resemblance io Indian Yogn. The Chinese Taoist pbflosopbcr. 
Liu-An (Hiial-nao-uu^ who died in 122 »,c*i makes use “of a cosmdof;)' 
ut bis book which Is dearly of Euddbbi liispiratjon/^ 

The first mention of India Lo ]>t foiind in Chinese rnronds is in oon- 
necllon with the mission Id Ta-hsia (Eactrlana) of a (akoted and 
coiira|f(eou$ Chinese envoy* (Tbang Chten {kien}^ about UB n.c/ 
Fourteen years later* having escaped after tni years Eli? a captive of 
the HtinSn be returned home and in his repatl to the Chifiese Emperor 
he referred to the coimUy of Sk^^n4u {India) to Ihe southeast of the 
Vueb-ebib (Jmt-Chibl cnunlt>^^ Cbing Chien had seen baniboci poles 
and doth bi Ta-bsia, which had reached there from Sxecbwan, a 
province in the saijtbwmi of China* through India and Afghanistan - 
U hsbl bb diplomatic missiem did nor i^iicceed^ his observalions and 
reporti impfiessed the II aa I^nperor with ibe neni to nncotiragc iiadc 
atid contact with India araj other coiinirhs to the west. 

There are other triKhiional stories suggeatlve of earlier IlnkSp but 
( hang Chien*s reference lo Indian trade with the iioulhwestern dtsirkU 
of Chirui along the ovnrtand route corresponding to ihc moilern Vttnniin 
road fndicaies Ltua existence of some sort of ccniiTTurrclal retatiems wri! 
beforr the second century a.c. The find of u Chinese coin at Mymrt. 
dated l,^S sugipests that maritime rdatlons between India and 
China existed in the second century n,c. Passages ip u Chinese text of 
the first ceolury a.p. vamiely refer to Chinese trade rclatlopji with 
cnunLfirs in the ChiJta Sea and Lodhm Ocean* such as Huang^cbe 
(Kai^hi or a ^ce lu the Ganges ilelta)f m well as to the exchange of 
occasianal diploma Lk oUasioiis^ 

There cap be little difipule that trade was the main motivation f*>f 
these early contacts. This b stipportcd by finds of Iwads and potters^ in 
addition to specific references in historical tests. By the early centuries 
id the CHristimt era, Smo-Indian trarie appears to have assumed 
coroidcraWt rjroportions. Chinese silk. Ckintimsuka, and later porcckiit 
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wrrr hijjbly prijcd in int\ht nntj l«di-ifi wre sold In 

China. I'he ^niUority the t'hmese and Indian words for 

vwtiiHon and twinboo* fA*f«4wwj^ and ki-i htfk, and mdura and litkaka^ 
siJiSo i[!diE:ates liomnurrclal links. At least by \ht fiJth century^ India was 
exporting to Chiim wootz. ste«t (wuotz from the Indian Kannre$e word 
wtikh pnxlucei] by fusing ma^iiellr irun ore by carbonneenas 

matter. 

With icoocls came ideos^ Tt bna often Imti c£>ntended that merchants 
Were not likdy to have been intere^tiKl in phllcii^hy or capable of tht 
cTchanjo^ of ideas. This i'j an erroneou^i tielief which disregards historical 
widence and^ as .Arthur Walcy points out. Is "derived from a fiilst 
analog)' belwcen East and West. It U qtiilr tnie that Marco Polo 
'songealt surtout a But the ssmn can hardly be said of 

liuiian nf Chiitase mtrehants. E^uddhisi Ic^nd^ for examplep temis with 
merchnnCs rcpiitedly capable of difcussing nteLiphysical qtit^iions; 
and in China Lu Tywei, coinprief of the philosophical encyclopatfUa 
SUik Ck^uit ChiUf. Was himself n mprErhant. l^egend even makes a 
merchant of KuJin Chung; which al any rate shows that philosophy 
ami tnuie were jwt currently sa|Jpos^ to be Incomjialibte.'^^ 

TTie trade routes Isietwern fhina and India, by both land and sea, 
were long nnrl (icrilous. ofitfi retjuirinic considerably more than two 
years io negotiate. The crverbnd Toutes wete fnudi ohler and more 
olteit used* loit the sea rooteti gaiiied popidarity with prt)grfss In 
^phailding and seatnunsliip. Formidable and fTiKblening ns the 
ph3*sioirraphy of the Und routes was, the trafhc; through the passes 
and along the circiiftmi!^ rouie^i around the tnoucitainA was fairly 
vigorous. 

Thrre Were three overland routes In-titeen India and China, The 
principal route by through ihe iiorihwe?tem regnma of India which 
cmiverge upon Afghani slan, western TibeC Russian Turkistuni anil 
f hirtese Turkiston. Piercing through the Afghan coimtry, and proceeding 
along the tTilley of the Kabul River, with stages at Peshawar (Pum- 
sapuni} imd Jalalabad (Xagarabam), It reached the Valky of Bamiyan 
which commands a major pass from the Kabul region to Baikh in the 
Bindukush itHuintaiiis, Bey'ond this region, on the famous SOk High¬ 
way between Central and Western Asia, Jay Bacirlaua* rnffikni Balkh, 
which the ancJeit Ifidians called Balhika and the Chbese Fo-bo. On 
the westward jonmey from Balfeh, the ^ilk mute proceeded to Antbchbi 
^brg^ana (nu>dern Meri), ihen to the creat Parthian cilis al 
Hecatonipylos (oiDtiem Shohrudl, and RcbalanJi [modem Hamadan)^ 
ctos^ini; the Kiiphratf^ ill Meimpoli (m^^erIl Menbijl. and finally 
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rtadiiji^ Adtioch. EAstwanl froiii OalkJi im roads led la <rentra] Asia 
and Giina. One proceeded northward through Sogdiom. tben crowed 
the Syr or and eastward through Taslikrnt and the 

passes of the Ttenshart. finally reaching Ush-Tutfan. The other* which 
was shorter and more frequently used by Buddhist passed 

duougb Lhe country ol the Tokhariam and the Pamirs to KoihgaTp and 
thence led to the Tarim Basin^ thr modem Chines province of Sinkiong. 
There was a more direct hut far more difticult route fmm iCashmlr 
along the Gllglt and the Va^iti \^Ueys to Taahkurghan where tl Joined 
the other rmite to fCashj^ar. It was in this region ih^t IndUtii Chioesej 
and Western merthant^ met^ making it the centre of commerce for the 
andent world- 

From Kashgar two routes Ted to the borders of China^ one along 
the southem fringe of the Tarim Basm via Khotan, and the other along 
its northern fringe to Tiirfjui* Rivers and streams in the Tim-slian 
ranges in the north and the Kttn-lun ranges in the souih made irrigation 
and agriculture passtlile in the foothills. TnlcnuitlDirkBl trade along 
these two mutes further sirctighleitcd the «KOficrtnic prosperity of 
this area. Along the saulhem nQUie, a number of Haurishing iilates and 
settlements, such as Wkand^ KhoUnj and Niya, practiced Buddhism 
and played an extremely imponant role for almost a tboEOmnd years in 
the trade and cultural relations between China and India. There were 
equoDy important states along the nor them route as well, whose people 
and longuAges diilrred from those of the south, but wlio were all uniici] 
In Buddhism. Turfan, situated further east no the northern route* 
was well within lhe periphery of Chinese politics, and ihita made out- 
Siauding contributions to Buddhism fn China. 

The two routes from Kji.shj?ar met on the Chinese frontier at Yu-men- 
ktuin^ the jade Gate, near Tim-huang, one of the principal centres of 
Buddhist learning. Front the testimony of ancient travellers, tl would 
appear that Central Ask was muth more habitable during the first 
thousand yean of the Chrutian era than it Is now. 

Lung before the northwestern rout^ were opener! abmit the second 
cesiury u.e., and long tjefore the development of these Indknkefl 
stales, ihtre wiere two other routes from India to Chiiia. One of these 
began at Palalfputra (modem Faroaj, passed through Assam and Upper 
Burma near Bhamo, and proceeded over the mmintains and across the 
river valleys to Yunnanfu (Kunming)^ the main city of the southern 
province of China. The other route lay through Nepal and TfbeL We 
have BO coniempornry description of this route but there is definite 
e^ndence of its use. The^e route? were diffirull nnd dangerous because 
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they lay tkroiigh in^iccessittlf, tuibuLcntj tmd barren lands oiTeririg 
icant 3 ' fckwl and security. The route across Tibet was developed much 
later, la tbc middle of the seventh cenmry, Tibet had aixepted 
Buddhism m<l ^tablkhed political relations with Giina- During the 
second half of the seventh century, a large number of Chinese monks 
{lame to India, by this route. 

In additioo to land ronteSf there was an importaiti sea link between 
India and China through Southeast Asia. During the touise of the first 
few centuries of the Chrhithm era^ a number of Indiaoi^ed states had 
been founded all mer Southeast Asia. Both cultures met in litis region, 
and the Indlanbed states served as an intenncctiary stoife for the 
further transmission of Indian culture and Buddhism lo China. 

Ancient Greek geographers knew SouLheast A*ua and China 
were accessible by sea. Ptolemy meatiom an ioipottBnt but uiiidentilicd 
Chinese port on the Tiiakine$e coo^t. Ports on the wostem cooiit ol ludia 
were Bharukatcha (Brooch); Surparka (Sopqra); Kalyomi on the 
Bay of Bengal at the mouth of the Kaverii Kaveripationi (Puhor); and 
at the mouth of the Ganges, Tamralipti (Tatnluk). .At [east two of 
these poru on the Bay of Bengal—Kaveripaltam and Tamralipti“ 
were known to the Greek sailors as Khaberos and Tamaltds. At first 
Indian ships sailed to Tonkin iKiao-Che) which was the principal port 
of China^, Tonkio being a Cliiiicie prolectorale. Later all foreign ships 
were required to sail to Canton m China proper ^ Canton became a 
prosperous port and from the seventh century onward was the most 
important landing place fnr Buddhbi missionaries arriving from India 
or Southeast Asia. 

Reading the octoimtB of Chinese ttavelters^ it is impossible itol to be 
impressed by their uitrepid spirit. The perib oi the desert, the danger 
of the ^moving sands.^ and the loneliness of the Journey were so 
compleiE that there were not even any birds or animals to be seen. 
Travellers often liiast their way, and the sands were littered with the 
bones of those who had petished. The tigmtrs of Ihe journey wm rdieved 
only by the hospitality offered by the few Buddhist prindpaiities and 
towns. The route continued through the different treats and gorges of 
the saiKl-erodfd Knrakorutn and Kohiboba into northern Afghantslan or 
into Ladhskh vn the Tibetan border. South of Kapba, then a small 
slate to the north of the modeni city of Kabul, India commented with 
the kingdom of Gandhara^ lying alongside the stretch of the Kabul 
River between the Kiinor and the Indus. 

The sea was only slightly less djingerous. Nav%atinQ al the time 
was crude and wilhout auy scientific aids except the mariner's compasa. 
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ITic tmiber GouockrLng pf litr« tiers^wcre a pi Iq 

?^rirm Irak^, iipd itm wai cpiifiuibi danger from l>7ihcHjpdt between 
China and ihi^ Indpn€.«ian bilandj. F^'h^ien vividly def^ibes how ht 
craped a wainry ^ve. It lool: hiiti fourieen days to readi Cejdqn frcmi 
Tamrahptj and anulbfr ninely froin C^dan to Ja^ia. On hb journry 
fmm Java to CputPOp his ship lost course in a storm, and k look 
eighty two days of anxloiis driftinit lo readi Shantung. Merchants and 
nKmks tra%'dled together. Although the imders faced the same bard 
cibnaik and physical condklons as did the pHgriimt, they were better 
organized The pngrlms, Loo. mre probably weaker physically l>ecau!i;e 
of lasts and other sclMmpowl rtsirkrtmns. They often depended on 
the goodwill of ihe kings Ihroiigh wb0$« kingdoms ibcy passeil for 
protcclkm, Anti frequently thes^e kings* who hnd only recently embraced 
Buddhtsmi, would coerce the monks to stay behind. Iful their single- 
minded dovotiun to their pilgrimages^ and ihelr itreprcsslble urge to 
acquire Learn in ec sustained the pilgrims, a] though tests of physiml 
eodIIranee tkd not end with the jcNimey. LivLng in strange and dtstanl 
Lands was no tess trying. tVliilst some sehalars and pilgriins wdftpted 
ea:sQy to the ways of ihe new land, where they either stayed for several 
years or setlkd iMfrmnnenlly, nlhers longed l« return lo their homes. 

Gerterady the Chinese monks ijel out for the famous cnilrcs of learn¬ 
ing in India, like the Utiivewity of Nalttniia, but many Chinese scholars 
elected to stop places on the pcripheT>^ nf India, such as the scats of 
Icamiog in nnrthwesl India and Kashmir., Of those who came by sea, 
.some chose lo stop at the famous Huddhbl centris In Sumatra or Ceylon. 
VlTiilst M>me uionks learned Ihe sacred language^ philosophy, and rules 
of monastic life^ others sludled a spciiial branch or particular schoul 
of HuddMsm. Some, upon their return lo China^ founded their own new 
school.'i. 

The sLxlh fifih centuries ii.r.* during which Crhintse philusuphs 
W43 sysiem^iii^ieti* is by far the most brilliant perlotl oi Chinese thought. 
The ntfinber of philusnphies was so large ttiat ihb period is commonly 
known as the time of the Hundred Schools. It was one of tlrose iiniqur 
moments in ihe history' of a natJnnp in which poUbca] suffering ^id 
economic chaos are dwarfed by the brilliance ot its philoscfihfc and 
spirit iml achicv'ement. Of the si.t main schools of philosophy* Con¬ 
fucianism and Taoism were the most important.^ 

ft b mlsieniling to use ibe general lerm ConfiidanisnUt /» CA/tJ, to 
define ChfrtiL^ cla$:sic^ dealing with a wide variety of sulijetts^ such as 
cosmologs'. ethics, momls. and theories of .'i-tale and govemment But It 
was fnrm the Time of Kung-tzu, or ronfucitut (551—f79 a.c.). iliai (he 
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pra cjf syjiileniflllt: phlht^phip^ m C-lim«i. ronfiKriii,^ iTiis, ^triclly 

not Un? ^og^Hlt^^ tif il 5y!^ti:!ni hMl Hit editor^ int^pr«t€rf .md 
traiumitt^r of anci^oL Chtij^ tore. He cxpounderl fn bi,*i /.Ptw-w 
tbfe dd Chloese dns^iesp 5iiqJi as /-CArjt^^ -SAiA^AifljCp 
/J-t'Aifp and Ckiin^hin* In ibe Duke oi Chou, who 
I i vet I many rent lines before Confucint^, is honotired in China the 
rniiiulef itie '^Cwifuclan*' tra<l[LioiL 
With a mo^fwtii: fiersonaJjly and jiersuasive power of speech, Con- 
[udus nltracled a numlier of dL^iples—reputedly sevenly4wo, although 
in llie only /lOme twenty |iewii5 h^'urt—rimny of whnoi were 

membeni of the nobility. Hr was China's first mtl greaieai teuehetp He 
speni his loon life ^ a ira^'ellinjE advisor to the feudal princes and as 
the head of a dourUhinpr private scbngl of elbics, China was at the time, 
so Cnnrucius thon^htf drifttnjt away from its ancient beritagc, and he 
felt compelled lo arrest this evil by collectpreserving, and di?^ 
seminatln^ the records of ancient leamini<. The religion prevafen! In 
Chinese scKiety dwelt little on life after death and little use was made 
of it to deter wtckedtiess and stimulate virtue. Confucius ditl have some 
reliRious convictions but he Aptiera^tly did not use them as a basts for 
his philosophy, lie was embus about the invisible realm or reality and 
believed that man tiad a moral force or character from which his ef- 
frctiveness was derived, btu he did not dw'cH trpon the ori^dti of this all- 
importanT ^seoce. He condemned human sacriftce, which had been 
very prevalent earlier In China am! which \md continued to a l^^r 
extent until his time. 

C'tinfnidus, despite Ms deep iufluencD on Lntellrctual history, was not 
himseij’ sirktly speaking, an intellectual. He was mainly a monil 
teacher, uimlap at imprm'in^ the conduct and values of (he pefjple. The 
central thente of his dihztritie was the perfect tlevclopmenl of penunality. 
and ilie proper standardizatimi and adjustment of human rdatiDTis 
f(jr the attainment of the supreme ^^ood Until Confucius' time, ihe term 
Chun-izn^ son of a ruler or ^entlemnn^ meant a man of superior birth. 
But Confucius changed this meaning completely. asseninK that any 
man who was aolde. just. kind, unci unselfish cottld be a gentleman. 
The cnTermn was no I liirth hut conduct, 

He considefed man to be essentially u^ social itfing, emphi'isisdng llie 
virtues of /rit (human-heartedaess) iin<f yf (rij^hteouimess). Jen, which 
has licfii ilcKfibed as hin “goldeti nilr,^* implies "Do no: do in others 
what you do not wish for yourself.” ft Ls imperative for ihe indivirliial 
to act rightly mid moraBy, but uni Just because it fs personatfy ad* 
\'anLaneoas to do so. 

Confucius m.ide no claiin to po^sessinn the ultimaie Eruthi be only 
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claim^ tu be adv^incmg Lowards it Uimiigh the empirical tneLbod of 
obflcrvalion aod aaslysi^. Perhaps nuwe than any oths* thinker of 
oifnparablt statfire^ be made a deaf diillnctioii between metapfayaics 
and tthicAi basing his ttblcs opan the nature of man and society* Con¬ 
fucius purposely refrained from teaching metaphysics, but Ns dis^ 
ci'plcs, especially Meng-tau or Mendiis (37i-2S9 BX.) and Hstin^uu 
(29fl-233 B,CL)j included metaphysical speculations in Confucianist 
thought. Whilst Mencius emphasizetl the idealistic aspect of Confucian¬ 
ism, saying that human nature was good^ Hsiin-Uu stressed its realism, 
holding that human nature was originally and intrinskaily bad. 

Teaching^ howm^eT^ was not Confucius’ ultimate goal; he planned 
to refottn society through governmenL Sodety to him was an ordi¬ 
nance of heaven and was mmk up of five nclniionships, between ruler 
and subject^ husband and wife, father and son, elder and younger 
brothers, and friends. And since the Bovernment was to work right¬ 
eously for the welfare and happiness of sodety, and was in return en¬ 
titled to the sincere obedience of the people, the country ^outd be 
ruled by the Boost eupubk man avaflahJe. Few could he better equipped 
for tlib task, he believed, than himself. He patiently waited for the 
right upportimlty to capt^ire political power and prove hfansdf to be 
the tnodel ruler. In Ifais he was sadly disappointed, although many of 
his disciples held govemment polls and he did become for a short 
period Skik-Shik^ Leader of the Kniighls^ which was not^ polilitaJly 
speaking, a position of imponance. His doctrine that any man, regitrd- 
less of hirthj could become a gentleman was a ravolutiouaiy concept 
In feudal Chinese society, and it Is therefore scarcely surprising Unit 
Confudus was not very successful in Ms lifetime. Frustrated in his 
hid for politka] power, he dit?d a broken-hearted aitd rather pathetic 
old man who thought himself a tailuFe. Indeed^ his ideas did not gain 
supremacy during the first century or so after Ms death luilfl they 
were lifted out of otecutity by Mertclus, who onphasijfed the fdealbtic 
trend in Confuciunbiit, pogtulatmg that human nature was [ntriosically 
good. Since then, Confudunbt ideas, in one form or another;, have con¬ 
tinued to influence tnim. Even iome of the Chinese Communists trace 
the beginnings of their revolutionary tradition to him. 

Taolsm (or Ta9 CAia^ or Tao Cki^) belong to a mudi later period 
than Coafudjanlism. Tt begins with Yaug-chti, probably a contemporary 
of Mencius and Chuang-lau, but it is ha^ed m the T^q Tt Cktng which 
b reputed to be the work of Lno^t^u (b. 604 nx.) whose actual csisl- 
ence, however^ is doubted today. Some of the teai^ings of the Too Te 
Ching can be traced to andent Chinese classics* and some bear close 
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resanblance to Eadiaa Ihougbt. The t«t wu ediled durini; tht: Hou 
prriod, having been given slate recognition as a rla^ic in ihc middle 
of the second ceniuty B.c. It b a small book of about five t bau-ianH 
characters with Iwo large divistons entitled Too and Te, Tbe former 
deals mainly »rilh meuph>^tcs and the latter with ethics and politics, 
jUthough tbe beginnings of Taobt thought can be traced back, to a 
time before Confucius, it is commoofy regarded as an intellectual rc* 
action against Confucianisl thought. 

Taoism t$ both a religion (Txio Ckiao) and a philosophy [T^o Chinl, 
and the teaching? ol the two are In a way mutually conlradlctory. As 
a [diilasuphy Taousn Ceaclies the doctrine of following nature, whilst 
as a religion it teaches men to work against nature. Taotsm as a pbi- 
Idsophy is tlieoretical, and as a reiigion ii Is quite practical in outlook 
and aims; its phikoophy is anterior to Its religion. Taoist thought is 
mainly a fono of escupism, preaching abandonment of human society 
which is considered evil, and retirmienl to a life of seclusion in natural 
retreats- It is. however., as a phtlosophy that Taoism if seen as a 
competitor of Coniu rianism . Whilst C-onlucuuiiiun was ortginally a 
social phnasopby emphaszing the responstbiljtJes of man, Tnoism was 
originally an aniAsocial philosophy emphasiidtig what was natural and 
spontaneous in man. It ojiposed the educational activities of tbe Coo- 
fuciantsts, and advocated that tbe people should be kept in innocence. 
Opposed to a highly centralised system of government and all forms 
of legal restraint, i! condemned militarism and exalted non'iesistance. 
Whilst Coniucianjsts advocated a carefully ordered system of govern* 
meat for the benebt of tbe people, Tooisls claimed that tbe best govern* 
merit was one which lelt the people alone. 

Whilst Confuciatiism wa.s prepared to accept the world without 
speculating uii the origins of the universe or the nature of being, Tao¬ 
ism penetrated hehmd the visible to explore the idtimate reality. Tao¬ 
ism stands fur conformity with nature and its laws. Only by the proper 
deve1d|xment of his nature through the use of bb ie (power or virtue}, 
Ojul by rccognisng the relative nature of things ,ind identifyuig bimself 
with the whole, can man achieve his chief purpose, happiness. Gradtial 
recognition that all distlnctioiu, including that tietwuen life and death, 
are merely relative cnnveuUons and not altfolutr cun lead to this state 
nf happinttss. Nature b rt^ulatetl by eiract principles, but It never ex¬ 
plains them. The perfect man penetrate the mystery of the order of 
heaven and earth, and comprehends the principles of nature, fie docs 
nothing .md originates nothing; he merely contemplates the gniveno. 
The perfect man only needs to be one with the Great One. The end of 
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IcncrwLedi^ is its own bajiishinenlT it is no-kmjwIedEe, Hence ihe doc¬ 
trine of cio^Rolhlng or imicliQn. By domg iiotbbg thefis is 

noLlimi^* which Is not done. 

Both tao and le are importaiit concepts of Taois* metaphysics. The 
term tao origioaKy rneanl ihe ¥ray in which the heavens caiised ihc 
phenomena on earth. The lao was located about the celeslbil pokp 
which wa.-! the seat of power because all revolved about it- Later, 
lao was thought of as the tinivcrsai cosmic imer^^ behind ihe visible 
order of nature. The tao, omtiipotenL and eternal, produced yitv and 
yaaf, the negative and positive, female and male principles of nature, 
whkh gave birth to lieaven and earlii, which tn theJr tum jsroduced all 
beings. Jl is conceived as unaniueaLTe, the ultimate and ab^Utte prin¬ 
ciple that lies bc>™d good and eyilp not moral but supra-moral It is 
the oneness in which both being and lunv-bdng are dialectically em¬ 
braced. 

rhuang-uu (cfl. i6^2S6 f.c.) was the earUest and most brilliani 
Taoist. Original fjotb in ihotighi and literary e^resciion, he soui^ht to 
defend and develop the CTAiwg pbilomphy, ^nd Ih? reacted strongly 
against all traditional thDught, particularly OyniucUinism. 

Until Buddhism entered China, the rivalry between the Confneianist 
and Taoist pbnosophles domiaaleil Chinese thought. Conrucianism^ 
however, gained ground during the Han period, bul not without tn- 
corpocating tioriw Taobt doctrines. Cmu^ucnlly, a culture based on 
the canonical writing*^, is eilitcil and intrrpnetH by Confudns and 
his schoolp had ctncrged- The Former Him dynasty* fit contrast in thr 
active policy of its predecessors, encouraged f%!bolur$hip and ado|ited 
Confucianism as the state religion. Confuefanbt scholars were gh™ 
high positions, and a rationale for political, bureaucralkt ^lud social 
relationships was sought iu the Confucianisi classics. The intelligent^ 
pia and the ruling dasses accepted the complete supremacy of these 
classics, and the gawminfflt drew upon Iherri, as ^huy were tnnpreg- 
nated wilh leftist ic mitnns for a stemdard code of momb and rilua! 
rules regulating cemtiurt of the rulers and the rtiletl. Dtiriiig ilie I^ier 
Han periods rigid Confuriani^t ^^cerenutiialisitr' doitiinaied the whole 
weiety. The Confucianist clashes had beewme highly formaliied. ver- 
bosOr and specialized^ Li, or procedural rules, acLually divided society 
into ranhs of scida] positions. Even nations had rome to be placed in 
bierarchial positions: China was **the ^ilddle Kingdom^’ and other 
nations were Barbarian Wilhm oatfons there were lord-s, nri.^io- 
crats, officials, cmumoii peujde, and j^lavrs.. 

Ill Ihe Later Hon prrioil the titcnitL mentally enhausted and pliyri- 
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tslly wrak^icd by lie 5ucc«siw tnctinsions iht htstd^ from the 
norths were dbiRdbcd to fdbw the Canfudanbt prioEifile of re.strai!)t. 
Fond of expbiJning ihe matters of state and society relatinp them 
to the phenomena of naiurOp the Confuciajiists bad pitched acialogies 
so hr Thai they could not be sustained against the attacks ot the icono^ 
dasts and sceptics, such as Wang Chung (27-97)^ ilic chief exponent 
of The Old Test School that purged Confucianism of ita yin-yang 
elements. Through his criticism of the yia-yang theory, e^pedatly its 
belief that an tnieracrtfutt exists between heaven and man^ and by point- 
Lag out that ntan’s position in the universe was no bclier than that of 
a flea under a rohe, Wang CTiimg prepared the way for a revival of 
Tai^ism a century later. The increasing belief in the supernatural aJso 
iindermined Confmeianist authority. Doctrinal and intemal conflicts 
LOnceming the interpretation of classical texts also had enerv'alinf; 
effects. I^werless lo ot>tain relief from the oppression of the great 
families which mainLaintd their authority by driving the peasanlr}^ to 
slavery^ exlrenie poverty, and deep discooicnt, the Confuciaiibts be¬ 
come recqitive to superstition and mimcleaK Whilst dyimstic quarrels 
pulled the Empire apart from iht top, the were alienaled at 

the iKittOfn. Furthermore, a sj-stem of thought so completely inter¬ 
woven with the Han political order ns vfzks Confucianism waj« bound 
to 1?e weakened and discfcdited once the Han Empire declined 
It was at tbb time that RudJhboi amved {n ChlnA. Disillusioned 
in Confucianist thought, both the literati and the masses alike limiec! 
to Taoism and BuddhisRi, .Hiking an e^pc into spiritualbm. The 
gulden hnages ol the Ruddh^i, the burnteg of nicetise, and the chant* 
ing of sutras by the ye!law-rol)cd Buddhist monks captivated the Chi¬ 
nese mind. Consequctitl 3 -, Buddhism was welcomed by all dasses as a 
religion holding the promise of relief from misfortune. 

The T.^ier Han period is conspicuous for k*i political decadence, 
economic stress, nnd opulence la the urhoo areo-s, which combined la 
add to the jjeneraJ poverty of itie common people. l^Tiflsi The lax life 
led many of the rich to rcnoimce woi-1dty pleasures by turning to 
BuddhlmK the peasants hoped for cvtuallty in The new faith. Chinese 
iraditfrFnal though! had littk left of its earlier vitality and intdlec- 
ttinl curiosity to resisl the influx tjf Buddhist ideas. 

BuddhUm was more developed religioufiily tliaii Confucianism and 
more sophistkated phih^tsophioally than Taoism. Buddhism made fio 
class dwlkicLion^ and thus appealed In iHjth tlie educated and ttnrdu- 
ciitfd. the rich and poor. *\Inu-tau (170-22S‘! wuolr a ireati:^ in which 
be comparetl the d^Ktrinw of Buddhism with the teadtings of Confu- 
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du!s aj]d Lao-Leli^ and tri^d to establish Buddhist superiority. Sudi 
wrlUngs created a favourable clmiate for Buddhist teacMn^. 

Id spite of lie recogmtion given to Buddhism by the Han Emperor 
Ming, there were many CMnjcse literaU ^ho opposed it because their 
own political, intellectualp and social interests dearly would have 
stifTered frcmi its predominance. Hsnm, the Later Han offklal desses 
were hfTStjte to the Lnlroducticn of Buddhism, and, since Confucianism 
cemtinued to be a powerful factor in Chinese sodetyi Buddhism has 
always been subject to the pressures of Cortftidanist bdiefa and politics 
and its Fortunes liave varied accordingly. 

The exact dale of the Introductian of Buddhism into China is con- 
troversial, Chinese histariaiu, as a mitt excluded rctlgicHi from their 
chronides unless tl was directly related to politics or the court They 
were even less kterested in foreign religions, because they were ortho- 
flox Ccmfucianist scbolarsp The Chinese peasants were generally nn- 
famtUar with Chinese ickographs and literature, and the contemporaty 
Chinese writings tlial have survived come from a sciatl group of 
government ktellectimlH who> trained fn the traiiitlou of Coufuciaiiiffiip 
sidfcrcd from a marked uttlttule oI siiperioniy and exclustv^ess to* 
words foreign countH^. Chinese htitofy was written ^Miy bureaucrats 
for btifeaurruts^^* Keferences In these reenrdi to early Buddhism, there¬ 
fore, Jire LOO few and often loo casual, if not altogeiher adverse, to give 
a clear pktuie. These annals give ^rcely any account of the people 
and life tn the provinces. In recotistnittlng the history of Siiddhism oft 
the basis of such material, extreme c^re most be taken. On the other 
hand, the Buddhist accounts were naitirally written less as fiistofy 
than as a means of enhandng the prestige and popularity of the faith, 
often recording easy csmvefMOJis and exaggerated triumphs of Bud- 
dbisni at the Chines Court. 

Buddhl^ U geueralEy said to have eotened Chinn during the reign 
of Ming-ti {S8-J5 jp but It is certjiin that it tmd been heard of in China 
liefore this time. According to a Chinese Lnidjitiout which cannot be 
fully substantiated^ Buddhist missionaries reached Chin China from 
Maury an India. Zi Tfif CAf (The Record Conceraing the 

Three Trensurcs UndEr Sucoesrivc Dynasties), written at Uie end of 
the sixth century, stains that dghleen Buddhist mnoks headed by the 
Shrmana ShJh lHangp carrying a number of Buddhist scriptures, 
reached the Chin Court early in the third century b^Cp, but the hii^ 
toricity of thb reference Is dnubifub* Only a few recent scholats accept 
thu tradition as valid, but it is signiheant that one of thefn should be 
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Ltang Chi-chao (1873-1929), liccauje he ia otherwise quite critical 
ill dealbg with early Buddhism,'** Acimrding to a iegetu)^ the source of 
which, the Ueh-tzu, is a forgery of the third century or later. Confucius 
knew of the Kiistcnce of the Buddha. .Amongst other exidenn: cited to 
conned Asoka with the introdtictlm of Buddhism into Chioa, tnmiioti 
is made of his eighty thousand stupas some of whicli were said to have 
been discovered in China, and of relic bones of the Buddha said to 
have been excavated from one of Ihcni. Significantly, the first reference 
lo Buddhist rmadonaries is in the period of Asoka, the founder of 
praselytism, 

Whibt Asolta was engaged in humanuing politics by bcotpoiratlng 
the spirit of the Buddha’s compassion into his admrnistnationj and 
by promulgating the doctrine that '*victory through the Dharma is 
the highest victory," China was beginning to emerge from an age of 
chaos and ctvi] wars os a imihed state. Thb was the period of the 
Chin dynasty from -which Chins is generally believed lo have gotten 
its name. Its first ruler, Sbib HuangAi (246-210 n.c.>, sometihies 
caKed the Chines* Caesar, suppressed the turbulent Yueh-chih (Joii- 
Chlb} in the south and the Hmu in the north, and btifit the famous 
Great VVatl. He founded a centralized state which was to lost under 
different dynasties with varying authority and changing frontiers for 
more than two thousand years. Shih Huong-tl, however, in marked 
contrast to his contemporary, Asoka. violently suppressed certain 
philosophical and polltfca! ideas. This policy culminaterl m the out- 
rageoiis “Fea-sba-keng-ju” incident fn which schdars were buried 
olive and books were burned. The report that Stub Huong-tJ im¬ 
prisoned a (poup of Buddhist monks may lend some strength to the 
view that BuddliiEtn had begun to tiickfe into China in the time of the 
Mauryas. After the death of Asdm in Indta, the great Han dynasty 
(206 n.c.-A,o. 220) arose in China, extending the Chinese frontiers, 
establishing internal peace and prosperity, and laying the foundations 
for the tneatness and ccmtiiiuity of the Chinese stole and culture. Dur¬ 
ing the second century b.c., the Han dynasty adi^ied an aggressive 
policy towards its western neighbours, and opened up the Central 
.Asian traffic routes over the Sinkiang Desert. These routes, which first 
carried Chinese pofitical domination, later brought tndian culture. 

In the spring of 121 B.c. the Han Emperw Wn dispatched s Chf- 
nee cavalry genfroi. Ho Chu-ping. on n military expedition against 
the Hsiu-tu king in the northern territories, ft is reported that Ho Chu- 
plng found a golden siatue of a human form which the defeated king 
worshipped and to which, except for bumiog mceose and cemmonial 
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tK>win^^ tiD M£r{rice5 offered, ll Ims l^tt su^gestfd ikit thfs 
statue iras a Huddliht Unni^Cp and, if irut, h is ihr rarUest record of 
Chinese coatacl with Btidrdhisoi. The general optnion^ howriTr, b that 
it was mstead a symbol of some local deity. 

In L20 whil^ a huge &rtilidaJ lahe named Iwun^og was being 
dug io Shansip a m 3 ^teriDiis black substance wus excavated. Empetor 
Wu is said n> have been informed that it was the redduaL ashes left 
liehind after the conna^atiun cl the world at the end of a Aatpa or 
aeotL The digging of the take is hlstoritaJly corred, mid sudi an es- 
planatjon could only liave been given alter the Introduction of End- 
dhism. Cotiseriucnily, this b regarded as evi^tence of the existcBce of 
Buddhist motiksi at the capitalp Chang-aOp In the last half of the secend 
century b>€, 

Wet-shou (50^57?)j, the author of the hbtory of the Topa Wei, 
mefitions that Chang-Chiefif who had been sent to Central 
Asia in 13S b.c. to remonsttate with the Yueh-chlhj reported on Indian 
Euddhism and that this was the first Chinese eiposure to Buddblsin. 

According to IVd-Lufk^ the hbtoi^' oF the Wei dynasty wrltlen 
alimit 2B0^ the envoy of the Vueh-chih kln^ orally transmittrd a Bud¬ 
dhist scripture to nn aHkiiil nf the Han Court in the year J a.c. This 
account h credlbk because ft includes accurate bti^phical detaHs of 
ihe Huddhi, and tnentlona some technical terms of the Buddhist order^ 
By die first ceninry of the Christian era, some small Buddhist eommuni- 
tks were in existence b the capital Itself. An officbl Chinese hbtory, 
TAe Rtcord of the Ijiter roentiops that Lfu the Prince of 

Chu and the half-brother of Emperor hfing^ wa:s a pcaclkittg Buddhbl 
with the Emperor's approvaf. He worshipped the Buddha aloftR with 
Huang-ti and I.ao-Lzu, and gave alms to Buddhisix from a forrieti 
land in Hsu-diou^ wbkh by to the east of iayangt the new capital 
of I he Later Hun. There were already Buddhists umph^i the ig^tryi 
and mbsionaries were freely received In their homes^ If BuddbUm was 
hemg adopted by the nobility and If foreign mbsionuries were active 
In the district of Loyang and Hsu-chou, it is tikdy that Buddh|:STii had 
already been known In the western provinces of SbensI end Kansu for 
some Lime. For those who came from Central Asia, ll was customary^ to 
pause at Tun-huang in Kansu province after crossing the de$er\ before 
enicriiiK Chtnu and proceetllng to Loyang by way of Llan-diou and 
Chang-an. These major cities and provinces along the trade route al¬ 
ready busUed with foreign caravans and the Btuldhbt missiotutries 
who came with them. 

At first Buddhism flourished in China chiefly amongjit the ftTreiEners, 
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inducing merchants, refugees^ hostage^, And advoiluf^rs^ who had 
liruiighi It from Ihetr own couniri^ The oSicial hbtciriu of China, 
hoi/vfver, do not con^^rn themselves with the soda! and cultural life 
of these foreign groups on Chinese soii; ' The Confudao World-con- 
ccption recognized only one kind of telatioc between the Inhabitants 
of the barbarian wastelands and the Middle kLngdooi: they ar{^ Lhe 
rwopk from afar, who attracted by the radiance of the emperor's vir- 
me. came to offer their ^tribute of local products' as n token of tbdf 
stibmissjcm/^^^ 

According to a famous stcif>', which Is based on Chinese hislorical 
sources such as the AUu-tsu^ the validity of which has been cfnestloned 
in recent years. Buddhism was first '’■officio!ly'' introduced Info China 
during the reign of Ming-ti of Lhe Later Han dynasty* He Is said to 
liave had a vision of a golden man with sunlight passing from the hack 
uf his rieck. who dew about in spice and came to earth. Upon being 
advised l>y a court scholar that the nmn in the vision was probably 
ihe Indian Buddha, he sent enwp to the country of the Yueh-chlh 
10 procure Buddhist saa-ed feasts. The envoys returned, accompanieil 
by ibe Indian monk Kasyapa Matanga. They also brought an imaEe 
of ihe Buddha and a number of Buddhist scriptures, 

Variulions in the details of this story found in different sources, and 
ihe remarkably accurate description of the Buddha of the dream. ha\'e 
cast doubt on Its authenticity- Since Buddhism hml already been 
introduced into China before the Ume of >Jing-ti's dteain. there would 
appear to be little justificatinn for fabricating the 5lory tiiilcM It 
was considered espedient to do so^ and the chief purposse of this story 
was perhaps to make I he entry of Buddhism Into ("hina appear official 
and ‘"bj" appointment." It claims that Chinese Buddhism had Its be¬ 
ginning when the Mmperor him^If ordered the importation of BuddhbU 
teaching and provided it wllh images, tempks* scriptures^ and monks* 
N-everthdess. it is certaiTi that during Ming-irs teigti many {oreigu 
niotiks^ whose natnes have not l>een preserverd* were In l.oynn^ and 
Chang-nii, From ihi^ tinie onward, Chiita began lo receive a sutcf^loit 
of Indian monks and tenets. 

Arm mil I he inkidk of Ihe first century, huddhism, regardless of ils 
reception at the Chinese cmirt, hati found accefitance in the regitm 
north of the River Huai, fn euistcm Hemani southern Shanlimg, and 
norlheni Kiangsu. The most important city of thhi region was PetiK 
Cheng (Hsu-choul. a fiourirfimg centre of I rude og an eastern ex* 
teu^iofi of ihc Silk fiighway. Some sthutars have $ugge$ied that ilie 
"‘Church of Loyang” was a later oOfshocit of the '^‘Church of Peng- 
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Cheng." Tonfetn, now in Vietnam but pu-t nf soutbcm China at (bat 
time, WS3 also a principal seat ef Ituildhi$ni. Thia centre, however, was 
set up b>' monhs who had arrived by sea, and who were possibly in 
contact with the Huddhist centre of Pemt'Cheiig in the north. 

From the middle of the second century, the growth of Buddhism in 
China began to acwlemte. Emperor Huan (1+7-167), tike Cfa'a-wang- 
yjDg (Liu Vang, The Friiioe of Chu), enshrined the Buddha in his 
palace together with the Huang-tl (Yellow Emperw) and Lao-teu. In 
166, Siang-Chieh of Shantung Province came to the capital and pre¬ 
sented the emperor with a letter admonishing liim for bis eacessea and 
reminded him of the teachings of tlw Buddha, which implies that 
Buddhism had already gained a widespread folEowIng in China. 

The steady iramLation of the Buddhist scriptures into Chinese 
begm in the middle of the secnod century, if any Buddhist scriptures 
had been translated into Chinese before this, there is no record of 
them. A Parthian monk. i\a Shih-fcaa, arrived at Iwoyang in l-tS, 
marking the beghuung of a period of btmse literary activity. He is 
the first of Uiose personalities of Chinese Buddhism whose tiistoriclty 
is not qiietloned. He was followed by Chtfa-lou-chia-chian (or Lokak- 
shema) from the Vueh<hth cotuitry. .An Shih-kao chiefly translated 
Hinayana into Chinese, and Chihdou-chia-chian translated Mahayana 
scriptures, 5non Chinese intellccttials became interested In Buddhism, 
and began to make thdr own annotations and commentaries. From the 
middle of the second century to the treginning of the third, a number 
of Buddhist teachers, translators, and sdwlars were active at Loyang, 
According to Tao-an’s ralalogu^t some ten afharya$ translated about 
fifty-one Buddhist scriptures diEring this period. 

In formation about the organization of the monasteries and monks 
at Loyang is scanty, but it is hnawti that the missloiutries were cosmo- 
pditao. Their group is known to bave included at least two Parthians. 
one of whom was Shlh-kao, three Vueh-chih, two Sogdians. and three 
Indians. Hardly anythmg Is known about the relations uf the Buddhist 
cnmimmity at Loyang with its immedkite suTTOundingS and with the 
Chinese court, but it is clear iksl it was not an isolated encbve of 
foreign culture. Many of its Chinese lay devotees belonged to the cul¬ 
tured diiiscs It has been generally thought that there were no Chinese 
monks until the fourth century because the Han Emperors permitted 
only forrigners tti ^brace Buddhrsm} there Is, however, evidence to 
the coDtrary At the end of the second century a Chinese monk, Fu» 
tiao, a CKKivert of Sblb-kao, not only helped the foreign monks in 
ihelr translations but did some of his own. He aUo wrote an original 
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work, SMa-mi-ffiiJt-hui ChiiHg^kfi, the I'relace of whidi is ®iiU extant. 

The jpBcIuft] distnlcgralion of (lie Haa Eoafilrc began around the 
middle uf the second centtuy, and the authority of the cettiral govern- 
meflt was iindermuied by a variety of diM'uptive forces, indudtng ihe 
provincia] warlords. The Han hold over the western regions sbekeoed, 
and a dvfl war begun whidi brought about the down MI of the dynasty 
in 220. The Later Itnn dynasty was succeeded by three states, the 
Three Kingdoms: Wef in the north with its capital at Lcyang, Wu in 
the centra! and lower part of liie Vanglae Valley wilb its capita! at 
banking, and Shu in Szechwan with its capital at Cbengtu. Thdr rule 
!a.sted for about hafJ a century, but it was a period of almost constant 
war whose prominent lierocs have since filled the page of Chinese 
literature. The fortunes of war varied with no single power dominating. 
Political unity was restored briefly in 2S1 by the Chin dynasty 

with its capital at Loynng, hut it too collapsed in Jtd under the tnount- 
rog pressures of mtemal uprisings and Hun invasions. 

The Eastern Chin dynasty began in JIT wilh Its capital at Nanking, 
It lasted untD about 420 when Its rule was terminated by an ambitious 
general, Liu Yu, who set up the Liu fung Titling house, bringing under 
its control the territnry along the Yangtze Valley and south of it. There 
was a suenrfision of short-lived Chinse dynasties in southern China: 
the Lht Sung (420-479), Chi (479-502). Liang (502-5S7), and Chen 
{557-589), The capitat of the Southern Dynasties remained Nanking. 

In northern China, the Norihent Wei dynasty was founded by the 
Toba people in 38fi with Loyang as their capita). Wei or Toha kinpp 
were of the Turkic race. Having unified northern China in 440, the 
Toba 'VVel remained in power until 534, Their kingdom was then di¬ 
vided into two states, the Kaeiern Wei (534-550) and the W'estem 
Wei (535-557), with capitals at Yeh and Chong-aq respectively, Tbc-se 
in turn were rvplaced by the Northern Chi (5S0"S77), with Veh as 
capitat, and by Northern Chou (557-53!), with (Tiang-ani as capital; 
both were of non-Chfaese origin. 

With the unifjcatidn of northern Chhm under the Northern Wei 
dynasty in 440, there began the era commonly referred to aa the North¬ 
ern and Southern Dynasties. This lasted mart than a hundred and fifty 
years until Chioa was finafly unified in 539 by the Hui tiou». This 
was a period of poHtica] and sodaJ unrest with frequent d^mastic and 
regianat wars, but it was also a period of tnuisllion in which Buddhistn 
helped to bring about major change in Chinese life and learning.'* 

Under the paironage of the forei^ dynastie. Buddhism became 
limity elahlisbed La northern China where there was already a large 
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non-Cliltie'Stf fjopdiiiiDn. Sofnf of tKe rulers who Jovadecl northern and 
weflirm China wore aJreaiJy devout BiuidhUt^^ and^ by ilic end of Hie 
third eentiiry% Buddlibt c^taLlbhinent^ in the two non hern capllab 
of Chang'AH and Loyang itumb^ed IBO and their dergy J,700. By 
JSJ fline^teoths of the people of northwest China were Buddhists. Eni- 
poror tVn (265-290) of the Chin dynasty showed great interest m 
Kinldhism ami built many nwHiastenes ihrmighout his empire. Emperor 
Min durbg his brief rtign, also buHt two monasterks at 

Chang-an- Vuan-ti (3n-1221 anfl hi.*i successors, durinj^ their rule of 
atxDui a crnlaryp loundifd Buddhist institutions throughout the 

kingdrun and 263 voluines of Buddhist Iritis were imnslated. The 
Xorthem Wei dynasty favoured Buddhism^ and during their reign Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist art made spectacular propess. An exception in this 
dyimaty was Emperor Tai-Wu who decreed the suppression of Bud- 
dbisni in 446. But other Wei kings made Loyang and Chang^an the 
greatest centres oi Buddhist activity In China^ Tbousnds of temples 
were imUi and the number of monks anti nutts allegedly rose to two 
million. Many important monk-scholars, both Indian and Chines, 
Mjch ss Kumnrajlva, Bodhimet, TaJ>-nn, Hiii^yuan, nml Fa-hAien^ worked 
and lived in China during this period. 

In ^uihem China, ahua, Buddhism was accorded royal patronage by 
tlie Eastern Chin d^masty. Some of the rulers of the succeeding bouses 
were also practicing Buddhists. For e:^ample. the founder of the Liang 
dynastyi Emperor Wu (502-549). a Confucianist, was converted to 
Buddhism, and frequently gave public tcctnres on Buddhisl scriptures, 
fie collected the first Chinese Buddhlsf. canon, wrote on Buddhism, 
and even entered a monastery three times to lead ilie life of an ascetic. 
Vang-ri, the SuJ Emperorp alMi declared himseif in iavour of Buddhisnii. 

The Eastern Chin dynasty hope^l to rcaoserl Chinese supremacy and 
culture over the entire cnuiilry. Although I hey adhereif to traditional 
Chines culture, there was some doubt in their minds about its total 
efficacy. Consequently* they turned towards Buddhism as a rullying 
force to strengihert them for the recovery of the north. Buddhisl monks 
and scholars re^wded to this attitude in full meastireT and they in- 
tenjified their misslatiaty^ and religious activities^ incorponiting in 
their discussion and writing Confudatiist and Taoist learning. Soon ofi 
alliance between the mcniks and the ^Ute emerged* renderinR the monas¬ 
tic cornmuTrlty powerful enough to its Independence from the 

weakened secidar authority of I he Ch in Tiilcrsn and maintiin what 
amounteci in an empire within an empire/"*’* 

By (he time the Han dynasty had declined different trends bad al- 
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ready t>cfcun to dm't^op m Huddhisiii ih C!htna. Oop, with Its emphasis 
on control of thr niiiad, ccmcirntrationf and the !aippr<^fon ot ih# |)a.v 
^lons, was Inspirtd niamly by tht traiiilations cl An Shill'kap and wai 
Hinayatm in nature. The Trajna School, based largely on the transit- 
thins oF Chih-ch'an, favoured Jt-lahayanum and was more indmed Lo 
|>robe mlo I he ulEimate reality behind extemol appearances. This as¬ 
pect of BuddhiFni l>egan to develop in [he middle of the third century 
and ultima tel}' became the domuiant tenet ol Qnddhbm in the South. 
At about the same tmte, dtiring llie fourth century, Xcotaoism was 
gaining wide acceptance amongst literary circle In southern Chtna^ 
and this factor made a rafprochefnent with EnddhJst thought .‘nntie- 
what easier. The FVajna School preached ihe phiIo$^hy of Sutiyaia, or 
emptiness, somewhat rcseinbling I lie N'ecitaolst doctrine of non-being. 
A Taoist p once united with the fan or nond^eing, could become eternal 
and Tnanitet bmusetf in any form at any placCp just as the Buddha was 
eternal and formless- The recorgnition ol this affinity paved the way foi- 
clojier interaciion between these two schools, and for a gradual grwth 
of Buddhism in China. Another fact cncounigiag closer relations be¬ 
tween the Buddhists and Neotaoists was Uiat snoui of the BuddhUt 
ffiunks originated frmn the aamc social class as the Neoinoists. The 
heail of the power fit! \\'aiig family of the early ^^teni Chin dynasty, 
Wang I’ao (276-iJ^), who was nbo the Prime Mfnister of the Empire, 
was a devoted patron of Buddhiani. Other n^enibcrs of his family were 
ef|i3aily enthusiastic and some of them had even Joined the order uf 
monks. Foreign monks aliiO actively portleipated in this rapptochcroenu 
in &outlu?m China, at the end of the fourth century, under the patron- 
aj*e of Lhc Eastern Chin riilcr, the number of Buddhist e^tahlhhmente 
in tire Kingdom alone was l,7Sb temples and there were 24,00P mnnk^ 
and Euins> In Chien Wing, the ^ttal, ilie ciartie$ of thirty^ven tem¬ 
pter have stirvived. Thus, during the third and fourth centuries. Bud- 
clhi .^1 1>eciime firmly rooted in the middle Yangtze Valfey, as well as 
in the older centres of iht north. Between the years 265 and 317. 
sixteen transktors oie known to have rendered 4^1 works into Chi¬ 
nese, 

Rarely in lili^tory does a movement receive support frotn. twn niu- 
Ludby opiMsetl forces for separate puKUcal reasons. At this tinw Bud¬ 
dhism in China was .supported by tmlh the traditionalists and tlie 
fnfeiRTiers; either party would |;>rolNib1y ha^t taken a hostile attitude 
in didereiii circumstances. Buddhisiri developed nifoiig different lines 
in nottbem and southern China, teneciinn the needs of focal poHiy. 
Fnr instance, in the north it was associated with sbde controh and in 
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the sotilh It tiEseried its indq)endeitce of the state and worked in asso* 
datlnti with the Chinese ^lite. 

Although Buddhism was at times helped by c^Ub political situa* 
lions, it would be wrong to overemphaflae this pubt It was not always 
supported by the ruling and oHctal classes and at times laced btense 
restsumce and hostllily. Without the inherent vitality of its doctrine, 
its sense of purpose, the capacity to endure gtilferbg, the devoted serv- 
ios of Its monks, and the brilliant intellectual activities of its schtdars, 
Buddhtsm could not have evoked such a response front people os cul* 
turally advanced as the Chinese. Buddhists not only had lo nioko Ctii' 
nese society more receptive to their teachings, but they also bad to 
translate Buddhist doctrine Into Chinese. 

The tad was spread over several centuries. Sanskrit and Pali arc 
oanplelidy cMcrent from Chbese m form and style. Sanskrit has a 
highly elaborate gramma tkal system, whilst Chmese has no systema'* 
tired grommar; Sanskrit b highly inUecied, alphabetic, and polysy’llabic, 
whibt Chinese is uninBected, ideographic, and mainly monosyllabic. 
And whilst Indian literature is reflective, imaginative, and disciirstve, 
Chinese literature b terse, concrete, and practical. Even b tempera¬ 
ment ibe two peoples dilfered: “The Cbuicse bad ^own little disposition 
to analyse the personality Into Jts componeuts, while India had a highly 
developed science of psychological analysts. In concepts of time and 
space there were also striking dlflcrcnces. The Chinese tended to ihbh 
of both as futile and to reckon tiote b lile-spans, gencratians, or polith 
cal eras; the Indians, on the other hand, conceived of dme and space 
05 infinite and tended lo think of Cosmic odds rather than of units of 
terrestrial Ufe.”« 

The piditlcal and social values of the two peoples were equally alieo. 
Whilst love of the family dominated Chinese society. Buddhism iniight 
a (iniverfid ethic and a doctrine of personal salvation outside the family. 
The Buddhist Ideal was ascetic and odibate, and it dashed with the 
Chbese popular view that to have a son was not only a ditty but obo 
essential for those sacrifiexs without which the departed ^Irit could 
not have peace. Whereis the Chbese aimed at establ^bg a good so- 
liety, Indian thought went far beyond this goal and reflected upon 
Che ultimate reality which waa bseparably bound with what wns 
visible. Despite the declbe of Confucianism, the task of the initial 
Bnddhbt missiouarles was a formidable one. 

A factor which must have helped the early Buddhist missionaries was 
tile absence of a complex and highly developed Chinese rellgicMis 
The ancient Chbese had to strqg^c against the forces of natute In 
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northern CMm to build liek civUiiadon* Thl$ maik them inlenwly 
practioaE and di^ciplbi^t but .lUawEd tiiem Hide lime far reUccdoTi, 
Thus, the Chinese rcUgitui was a set of stmpie beliefs of a pkm-tiunkmg 
people^ comprising ihe vv^orshlp of ancesEors and the forces of natnrt^ a 
1>elior iu a supreme god or heaven, a belier to diviiiationr and a 
concept of the reirihutiou of good and evil. Hy the lime Buddhkm 
appeared tn Chiua^ however^ Chinese TPlhpoia had Dmittred somewhaiT 
but il did noi approach ibc richness nf EuddbL^mi. The concepts of 
kanna^ the transndgnttioti of the soul, the world as Qlusion, worldly 
pleasures as impediments to spiritual advancement, eelibacy and asceti¬ 
cism, charity, compassion, and love of all lyings, are only "a few drops 
in that vast flu:t of [ndlan retlidui^ cultiin] invasion.^^^ 

Most of the Indian monks who migrated to China did so during 
the five centuries following the third century. Dudog that time a stream 
□f Chinese monks arrived In Tndb to study Buddhism in its homehind, 
and to collect authefitic Buddhlsl texts. ALmy of them lelt records of 
thdr expericoces and observations. Most of these records ha^Te perished* 
some ^e knomi only by their titles* whilsi brief eattmcis or stray pass¬ 
ages (roro othm appear in Oiina's vast liieralure. Only ihnee t^ords 
art preserved in full: Fa-hsieo^s F^-Ku^-ckj^ BsUan-tsang^s HH-yu- 
cAf, and I-tsing'a Whilst nearly all the 

Chinese monks eventually reiunicd home* most of the fndiao toooks 
who went to China remained there, 

Much less Is known of the Indian monks who went to China than 
of thr Chinese pilgrims who went to Indb, The Chinese had a deeper 
Interest in Dhieclive observailDO and in recording history. Coose<|ueulty, 
none of ihe numemus fndian monks who went to China hnd lefi a tecord 
of hid experieitces and unpcTssions. Three Indian monks* Ktnnarajiva, 
ParaTnnftha^ and Bodhidhorma, are hdd in particularly high esteem by 
Chinese BuddhistSr SiHiliidhnnna has even been dci5ed by Chinese Bud¬ 
dhists, and the school of Uhyana Buddhisto, which be founded and 
which is known as Ch^an in Ouna and Zen In Japan* is ^iil) alive In 
Ilosl Asia* esfi^ecially in Japan where its maio cenire Is Kyoto^ There 
were many others who enjoyed local or regiomd fainc and are men turned 
in Chinese dynastiE! histories. A host of others were abitorl^ed m translat¬ 
ing Sanskrit ijKits, working singly or joioUy with Chinese scholoni,*^ 
The first recorded Indlim mtssionaries to China are Dharmarattui 
(Cbu-Fs-Lan) and Kasyapa hfatangu (Cbu Mo^t'eng) who reputedly 
arrived at Loynng at the invitation of the Hon nder MIng-ti in 67* and 
for whom he built the WTiilc Horse Motiastery.'* These two nionk^ 
hutiatH the work of translatiug Buddhist te£ts^** The great emphasis 
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I pints'll m thp'if tr^n^ksiuns by (he irmy have Iwen, apari 

fmii thr need U* interpret the Budcthbt doclTinc Lo iht Chine:^ people, 
motU^ted hy the tmditicinAl Chinese rrs-’crence for the written word, 
Ka-SyapA J!tiaLan§;^ wrote a treotbe entitled Sv/ra of Forty-two Sections^ 
known by Chijicse Buddhists as ^Hhe firsi ray of the Law/^ which has 
since gone into numeroua tnliliDiis and versloos. Four other works^ now 
vaukhed, sm? oko diifltmted lu him, ITie Sutra h not a translation 
hut an ori^nil work written to introduce the essenitak cif Budcfhiiim 
m ihe Chinese, 

De^ite unending wars and poJitkai unrest tn China, Buddhist 
nussioouries continued to arrive with new textg^ They poured into China 
through different routes, hut mainly from Central Asia. Towards the 
middle of tie second centoryji Ngan Shib-kao (An*ShIh-fcao or Lokot- 
tama), the fanioii^ Parthkn prince of Fakor who had renoEioced his 
throne^ uirii^ed and emhraced fluddh™i> He settled In the While H&rst 
Monastery the Chinese capJtalt and spent the rest of hk life from 
i4ft to 168 pmpagntinR Buddibrn and rncoaraginn the work of imns- 
Tntion. He hirn^df translated ntore thiin tliiny into Chinese and 
had a great inffnence on hk Chinese fdlowers, who considered his 
school of trajisiators unrivalled. 

One of the important Centra! Asian monks was Dharmamksha^ 
better known by hi$ Chinese name^ Chii Fa-hu^ Bom in TuD-huangp 
he was a Yuch-chih and went to China in the third ccnlucy^ after travd- 
Iihr and sLudylng wUdy in India. He was m accomplished linguist and 
an authoriLy on Buddhism. Moist of hiii life was spent at the White 
Horse Monastery where he W'orked for the expansion of Buddhism and 
translated Sanskrit teiL-^ into Chinese. He died aboul 317 at the age 
of eJghty-sev™. He teporledly knew thiriy-sh languages ^ and he trans¬ 
lated at least two hundreil and eleven works into Chinese in the years 
lietwecn 284 and 317^ including the tolko Fijlcfra/ ninety of these 
tran^ations liave survived. 

At lifi inritatloo of a Hun king of the northwestern region of China, 
Dharmak.'ihcnia (Fa-fetig)^ an outstanding Indian monk* came from 
Central Aria to the Hun toiirt ai Lkng-dum in 414, The King, Meng- 
h^n, t>ccamea Buddhii^t and Dharmakshfrnnt^ after prolonged study of 
the Chinese language, translated about twenty-five works, twelve of 
which have survived. They mclvde Maka Soniri^fo SuirQ, an important 
ranonical work oi Mahsyana Bitddhbuti. and Asv^hosa's 
Ckariia. Rivalry over Dharmaksliema arose between the Htiji king and 
the Chimsse Tabs Wrl nders^ and ihe scholar met a tragic death el the 
iuuids ol Ms patron in 434 hrenuse he was eiu^lotis to return to Tndta. 
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Hi: scrv'cKi as royal advi^r to Meng-hsuu. and reputedly" re- 

niarkabEe occult powers. 

Whilsl Dltarntaksht^a waa working at IJang^hoLip ihc fo!Io>iers of 
Kumarajiva, whn had Lnitiated a new epoch in the irarmnbdon ut 
Huddbism lu China, were eii|«aged in ihcir prodigious imnslaiinTi work 
at Chang-an, tbem the capital of a sirmll ^late of Later Chin. Kiunara- 
jiva (J4i-4J j) vraa the son of an Indian scholari Kumarayana, who had 
renounced bis hereditary title to a ministeria] position in Kashmir, 
From early childhood. Kumarajiva waa educated in IfidLa in Buddhist 
df>ctriiics and literature under the celebrated Bandhiidatla^ who was 
later convtrlefl to ^^lahayaidsin by his former pupil. Kumarajiva bcoinie 
widely known for his scholarship and aiiractctl dbdples frotn KhoSan, 
Kashgar, Yartand, and other ports of easiem TurkLstan. Indeed, hu. 
reputation as a superb Buddhist teacher was the cause of his imiirison' 
ttient. The Ejiiperor nf norlhern Chiim, Fa Kien (or FU'Chien)^ seat 
for him, but the Kucha ruler was reluctant to release him. A war ensued 
and Kumaraj^^ was taken to China in 5B5 as st prisoner, ^fhis was a 
period of polllkal upheavals and Fu Kicn. whilst attempting to con^ 
quer Lbc Eastern CMq, w^as hims elf defealed and killed in 3SI, General 
Lu Kuang, a non>Buddhl!$tp siibsequenEly captured Kumarojiva and 
l>adly mistreated him during his Innij; period of captivity, reituving t-ii 
release him in sjjite ol refwaletl pitjis front ihe Van family in j-end 
him cast to the capital at Chnug-an. It was not until afler ihe acces^skm 
of the Chin Emperor Van Ifsing (or Yo Chang, reign 393-415) that 
Kumarajiva was fmeed and jointed to Chang-an hi 401. Oiiucsc chron¬ 
icles record that the C’Uin Etnperor was a devoted follower of Buddhism, 
that he held Kumarajiva in great respect, and appeinLed Mm the RaJ- 
gqru or Knosluh. 

Welcomed as a national precept nr, he wiia accommocialed at the 
uionasten* known as ihe “Great Monastery'' of Chang-an, Ouriug the 
Iasi iwelve years el his life, whiai he wa.'v free to preach, hb prestige 
rose immensely and he wem an iiasiirp>as$etl rt^iutalion as an fnterpntler 
ol Buddhism, Through his efTnTts. a UitKe mmiilfeT of Bucklhbt mnn- 
asteries were estahibhed tn northern Chim, and an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the people were converted to the new faith. Having mastcrerl 
(he Chinese lauguaijfe during his captivity, In? plunged directly into 
lilerary work. He corrected many earlier impeffect teanalationjt, made 
new ones, and foundei] an nnmenfie bureau ttf tmnilaiona with over 
eight hiimired scholars ciu the staffs ^.forr than one hiindrefJ and sis 
ftudrihbt tfslSi mostly Mahay ana* were trunsilaled. fifty-sl^ of which 
are si ill extant. Arnongst the inmsbitfm* w^c Ihe wrecks of Xagarjima, 
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(he great »CDDi]<ceiitiiTy cxpoDCnl of ihc afadhyamika scbodl and one 
of thr greatest names in Mahaynna ilteraltire. No books are aa poipU' 
lar with Chinese Buddhisls as Kuniarajiva^ translations of VimaliiJtirtt- 
nirdeia and 5fl£i(fAiiriHo the most importBDt scrifiUit'e of 

Mahayana Buddhism. 

Kumarajiva was miich more than a hxiliuuit trotislator, for he was 
an original thinher of great genius as wdL He pave Oitoese Biiddhism 
a phJtosophif: basis and created a sound Buddhist literary iradillDo in 
China. He wrote seven] original works in Chinese, loduding the life 
of Aivaghoia based on a vanished Sanskrit source. He a traditfohatly 
regarded as Lbe first exponent of Madbyamika doctrine, and hb work in* 
trod need a new era in Btiddbtst Chitia. From llien on Mahayiwism be* 
came the duminan! adiool of East Aslan Buddhist thoughL Tbrotigb his 
propagation of Nagarjuiui's doctrine of Sunyata, Kuniorajiva was able 
to overthrow the general practice of interpreting Buddhism in the light 
of Lao-tzu and Chuiing-tzu. Because of the imprint he left on the intel¬ 
lectual history of Asia, he may be regarded as one ol the greatest 
Indians of all time. But lie was more than an Indian, for he sj’inlrolized, 
as Bapchi poinls out, "the spirit of cultural coHahoration lietwwn 
Central Asia and India and the joint eBori made by the Buddhist 
scholars of these countries for the dissemination of Indian oilturu in 
ejuBiu"" 

According to contemporiiTy Chijiese records, he was honest, loyal, 
humane, tolerant, hBid-workiiig, and stlf-flacrJficing, although accord¬ 
ing 10 some legends he was once tempted into marriage by the beauty 
of a wmojui. He repeated of his lapse, ami it ts reporter! that thens 
after be would always bcgb his sermons with the apologetic exordium: 
■ToHow my work, but not my life which Is far frmn ideal; But the 
lotus grows out of mud- Love the lotus; do not love the mud,” 

TJje main burden of tramuniutitg Buddhist knowledge lo China fell 
on Kashmir, because of its physical proxfitiity and because of its well- 
devdoped tradition of Buddhist studies. Amongst Kashmir's more 
famous scholiirs are Sangbabbuti. who reached Chinn in 331; Bud- 
dhabhadra, the tninslalor of Avaitunsaka 5iflra,* Gautama !>anghBdcve; 
Punyatrata f404l, and his pupil Ohannayasaj; Buddhayasas, who was 
Kunmrajiva's teacher in Kashmir; and Vinulaksa, an associate of 
Kumarajiva, 

Many Indian monks went lo Chins by sea. Two Kashmiri teachers, 
Dharmayasas and Buddhabhadra, used this cJrcttitOus route at the begin- 
niog of the fifth century. Buddhajiva, a collaborator of Fa-hsien,reached 
Nanking in 423. fo 43] he was followed by Gururarman (Kiu-nn- 
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pa-niQ). Thir Emprrftr itivitf^ GunavArimm lo his c<nitl Jii the re¬ 
quest of the CMuese maaks of NoJiklug, atid did the mmk the miique 
honour oi recei^iii|{ him personally. Gunavaman died within ^ year^ but 
50 litTeat wis his scholarship and industry that he translated deveti 
texta, hve of which are slill extant, Gunavarman was a royd prince 
from Kashmir and had travelled throughout Indb as a hkikshUf as well 
ili working for over thirty years in Ceylon and Java. Tn Ceylon he 
had helped develop the Buddhist i^aiiEha and in Java* wfhere Hinduism 
prevailed at the Ume, lie founded the ilr^t Buddhist monnsteiy on the 
island. Anoihcr of bis importitnt cotitiibutions to BuddMan m Chin.t 
WHS the help be rendered towards the cmi ferment of higher ordioation 
on the Buddhist nuns or bhlksiinis, 

tp 4J5 Guiiabhadra (Kia-no-po-to-lo) reached Canton by sea. For 
the next thiny-three years, until his deatli In 46^p he continued to w^ork 
in Nanking. He was a great authority on ^lahayanB and speciMixed in 
the Avaiam^akc Swirii, WdcoInl^d and encourai^ed by Uic Emperor 
Tai-tsu of the Sung dynasty'* he translated set'enly-six works of which 
twenly-dght have survived. The poUticaJ disorders which broke out 
in China during 453^54 did not result in the loss of royd favour for 
Gunabhadra even though he was wtirklng at the monsistery of Sin-Sec 
at the invitation of the rebel chief Yi-Siuan, who was defeated and 
beheaded. 

During the sixth centuryp amongst tbe Indian monks who went to 
China by sta, Fanimariha (ra. 493-560) is the mast famous. He was 
widely recognized in India ri a distingukhed and accomplished scholar i 
and took with him to China a huge collection of Duddhmt texts. Arriv¬ 
ing in Canton En 546 at the request of the Chinese Emperor Wu-ti of the 
Liang dytiastyp who had cUspatched a goodwill lui^rion to India asking 
the King of Magadha to send a Buddhist scholoTp raramartha was given 
a Chinese escort to assure hJs safety during his journey to the capital 
at Nanking, raramartha wujrted intessontly (or the next twenty-three 
yearsp first at Fuchuang^ajid later at Kanking and Ollier Buddhist ceotris. 
He did modi original writing besides tran^tlug 5e\^enly Buddhist works, 
of which only thirty-two ore ex lout Hia conlrihntifm to Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism rivals that of Kumafujivo- War* chaos, and famine had caused 
Buddhlnni lo decline In Chimp but Poramarthfl, through his imntertse 
literary activity and religious enihiLuasinj gave it a new and vigntous 
life during the Utter days of ibe Lian^ dynasty [502-^557) atid the early 
part of the Chea dynasty (SS7-589>, He, Bodbirudp and Hshon-usn!? 
are Ihc three mo^t hnparlant VrjnanavadLn translatots of Sanskrit texts 
into Chinese, Paramartha estahlish^yt a Buddhist phUo^hlcal s>'stfn3. 
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thft tiHf basic twtl (if whirh ims his iranshlttl work 

ifa/htynttQsam^rigfvhiistiUra, This school hm) cm inert! ^jscipU's and 
pre\’3i]cd for about ct;Fht>' years before ii was firtalt)'' absorbed by the 
Dhannalakshana school founded by Hsiian-Lsan^. 

Of alf Indian monks, ihe most celebrated in China is Bodhidharma 
for Dharmabodbl). Sort of an Indian kins, he is an almost leijendary 
finure and se^’eral miracle* are attribirterl to him.®* He was tuifRarded as 
the twenty^jnbtb Patriarch in India. Tlje arrival of Bodhidharma in 
Canton in a I tout 52n at the invitation of the Liant; Emperor Wu was 
very signifirant in the history of Buddhism, because be introduced into 
China the Ch'an (a phonetic variation Of the Sanskrit Dbyana) scheol. 
and thus Irecame the first Palriarch (Tsu or Tsung) of this school In 
China. He did not nnrlertake missionaiy tours and he wro-te no Iwoks, 
He cliaapproved of reading the canonical lest# of the TnpStaka, although 
he used to recommend the (jmJkavatitrv Sutra. He tau^l the value of 
mHilation to fmd the Buddha in one’s own heart, and he himself medi¬ 
tated in silence for nine years in the Xbao-Lin monastery on the Sunf* 
^fonninin. Because of bis influrmce, Buddhist moiio.stenes became much 
less iateflccuial and roore meditotive. Ij is not surprisini' tluit a pnacli- 
ml people like the Chinese shoiitd have preferred those aspects of 
Buddhism which seemed to them more natural and practical, such as 
the Hbyan,! exercises. 

By the end of the sixth century the Inng period of political unrest 
in China had come to a dow, anri the fjeginlting nf the seventh century' 
saw the emer«ence of the T'ang dynasty fhl'MW?). Despite the oppo¬ 
sition of tlie Coafncianisi literati, Ruddhuun continued to gain ground 
in China where ii had already assumed a distinctive Chinese personality. 
BefflTc the T’ang period there was some persFCUticm but it was in¬ 
effective and intermittent and failetl to arrest the progress of Buddhism. 
In 40S nine nut of every ten families In norihem China embraced llic 
Buddhist faith. By the end of the fifth century, it is asserted that the 
whole of Chm,i. north and south alike, was Buddbi.st. .According to on 
official censtu made l«lween SI 2 and MS In the kingdom of W in 
northern China, there were thirteen thousand Buddhist shrines and 
monasteries anri three thousand foreign monks living in the capital 
alone, whilst an even greater numher of indigenous monks were scattered 
thmuglmtil the country. In the .<dsth century both northern and soiiih- 
em China had staunch impeiiai patrons of Buddhism; for example, 
Qiteen Hn of the Wei dynasty in the north and Emperor Wu of the 
IniaEig diTiasry in the south. Thousands of Indian merchants, monks, and 
imveilers ktd settled in the pfinciixtl cillw of China, and in the sixth 
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iht^ru were pioLihly mtii'e than ihr<ie !hriii$aDd IhcLbii 
niuiik^ and ten thous;ind TiuHan fumilips in the [^n'lsng pnjvinte Rtuni;. 

Soon alter Oie TWws came lo power in China, nortlierti India was 
ruled by one of the mo&l famous patrons of Buddhtsm, Tfarsha, and the 
budilhLst ttfiivetsHVi Kalanda Mahav^iMra, was the most important 
t«mtrc of leaniing In Indb. It liad been founded in the fiflli century by 
the Giipiii ruler Kuimragiipia I {nt. 415-4SS)*^ The intdfectual de¬ 
mands of Xabndu were severe, and discipline wa^ stricr Only the most 
f!istmgui5ihed and lalented could teach at Xalnnik, The routine of dail}" 
life was rif^orous, divided mainly between study itnd reHRioiis rites. The 
prcsliRe of the University was tikh in Tndbn 3 iK:iely unit in the 
dhisl w'orld. Throuatiout the T'anii period, the most fdotious of Chinese 
historyf Xjilanda attracted niimcrOLis Chinese pikritns and visitors. In 
faetp the atoty of the Nabinda M-^vihani has been recotksLructec] 
mainly from nccoiitils left by Chfnese pilgrims, partkularly Rsuan-Uajig 
and 1-tslng. 

An accomtdished scUofar at Xiilninhu Pnilihaharaiiiitra (Ritan^ die), 
who5e pupils latirr beeamp famous pmfessoTS at \-aknda, was the first 
Indian scholar tn go tn China rtnimg The T'ang period. He arrived in 
627 at the ane of sisty-tbree. The Emperor Tai Ttsung was deeply im¬ 
pressed and gave him a %Tiy courteous reception. PrubhaUa rani lira 
reiulerer] some Biiddlii-^t texts into Chiiiese wtiidi have 5iir\'ived, but 
be Just the King'l fawur becaiiee of ihr Confudanist lilerati's machina- 
tfons and died disappointed in 613- 

Of the monies who faljowed Prabltakaramirra to China, the Iwt- 
known was BodhinEci fEa-hiJ from S<iuih fndb,^ Reaching China by 
in 6Plf he translated cme of the mn^t extensive of ^Mabayana. 

the Ratnai!!U(<j Hsuao^tsang, who brought the manuscript bach 

with him frenn Jndb, died fiefore be could make tniicb proaress with its 
translation, BoilhixUCu after seven years of strenuous laliour. completed 
the work in 713. ami hts Chinese biographer recounUs tbai the Emperor 
himself look down the finaJ notes in his own hand at a ccremtmial 
gathering when the translntion was compkieil. This veuA the last nf 
Bmlhiruci s hUy-lhree iransintioni. He diet! in 7??. it h saidp ol the 
Age of one hundred Biirl rifiy-siv. 

Vajrabodhi and his disciple ArnoRhavajra were amnngsl the fast 
Indian teachers to go to China. Bom a ro>Ti! prince and educated at 
Xalonda, ^"ajrabadhi reached Canton in 710 in his fifty^eighth year to 
present to the Chin we Emperor a copy of M^haprajna^ramilainiro oti 
liehaTf of ibe Ring of Ceylon. Before he died at Loyang In 732, Iw had 
trausktecl a number of mt^tlcal Sudd I list works inio Chinese mid had 
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QUEderou^ disciples;. Famed fnr hj^ mastery of THpitaJea and Tantric 
Buddiiiatii^ be mmxliiced the Bilanira sect of Tfmtrie ^tericunij boK-xf 
on Afidia^anirfis, into ClmuL Thie docifuies and practices ol the ^Imjtra 
culLa were cai:iliiied Ln drdje nf In^iLateSr VajraliCHiIh) fTEitifSled only 
two tnOfiks into the Tantrk: rituals durfng his st^y In Chuin, Amo^- 
havajra caiticcl cm his work more successfully, and tmnslated about 
se\euty-sevTn texts, mainly dealing with santms and dhmims^ before 
he died in 774. He was the splritiuil advber of thr^ emperors of the 
T'ang dynasty—Hsiian-tsang, Shu-i^utig, and T'oi-tiung, 

Chinat in the latter part of the T'ang peKod^, was snmewku poliiicslly 
disturbed, as was India, and contact between the two countries had 
virluaJly come ta an end. Yet, a few Indtan missionariet went to Chijin 
andt whilst they did some valuable work^ they Ucked the ^al and 
ability of thrir prcdecessore. The nwMt knportunt misalofuny of ihis 
later period was Dharmadeva (Fa-tien), who enme to China tn 973 
during the Sung period^ and tnuislated about 17 S Sanskrit texts. He 
headed a bonrd of iranstators which was re^nsible for rendering 201 
volumes of the Sanskrit texts into Chinese betwesen P%2 and lOl t. de¬ 
spite his death m tOOi. 

RecalUEMi; the story of these monks and the ^notmom diSicuhPes In¬ 
volved in transhttlon. admiration for their patience, persevefauce, and 
faith U increased* To learn Chinese wiili modem aids and technk|Ue!i 
LI a formidable cDough lask^ but in thoa^ days to Icara ti and also 
communtcate doctrinsU heliefs ioielirgibly to a people whose owu tfadf- 
tkti oi reflective thou^t was relativdy less developed and acctmimodau 
ingj was a moninnental achievement 

Although a brge number of Indian monks and scholars had already 
visited and worked in China, it was not untif the end oi die fourth 
century that n nolalde CMneae schokip Fa-hden, vL^'ted IndiaA^ Until 
Buddhism bad been cstablkhcd in Chbm and Chinese monks KiiiJ ac¬ 
quired fotdfcctual prolkfencyi the long and arduous pilgrimages to 
India wwe infrequent. There sre stories of so™ Chinese princes tap- 
lured by Kaniska who hod tiv^cd In oorlhem Punjab, and stories of 
Chinese scholam who may have visited India In the third century. A 
Chinese monk^ Chu'Shc-Ling, set out in 260 for India but elected to 
stay in Rhoian where he fotmd the Indian knowledge be was seeking. 
On the aothotity of Utslng^ the Chinese scholar who visited India io 
the seventh ceutury, It ij said that twenty Cblneiie monks went to India 
by the yitnnan-Bufma route, and a monastery catted Chtna-Saiighanima 
was especially built for them near Bodhgaya by King Sti Gupta. 
Howerer, e%ddeiice of Chinese visitorsi to India fitmn the fourtb century 
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OB b more deimiie^ and flow of pilgrtms during this period was far 
greater than the few sur\ivuig names would 5 iJfi:ge$l, 

By the fourth cenlur>' China had ilevdoped her own powerful tra¬ 
dition of BuddbLit phiIo 34 jphy, The two most tUustrious uames in Clmsese 
Buddhism dtuiug this period were Tao-ap of Hsiang-Yang and Hui- 
Yuan of Lu-Shan. Taoan {^l2-3aS) carded on bis mIssIonaTy aciid- 
tfes north of the Yangtze River and was undeterred by the hardships 
prevalent at the limc^ thus exemplifyiug the true spirit of the Buddha. He 
coRverted a great many Chinese iniellectuaJs to the Buddhist doctricej. 
sending Uicm afterwards to different parts ol the counliy to preach Bud¬ 
dhism. Through his disciples and his writings he created a new spirit in 
Buddhist ChioEL He- was the first Chinese scholar to ret^umint and cor* 
feet earlier translations of Buddhbt tenets and to compile comdicntaries 
un thftn. The foreign inoohs rarely knew Chinese wdl. whilst I heir 
Chinese collaborators were ignorant of Sanskrit and Pali^ \fore Jm- 
pormntr He became acutely aware of the mvalidity of inteipreiing the 
Buddhbt scriptures in the light of ihe Chinese classics^ a practice which 
had beenme common during the preceding century, mainly because the 
Chmese mldlrctuab did not have access to the origitialj or even to 
scholars w'ho were masters of the original tests. Tao-an's organization 
uf intensive translation activity" at Chang-an later provided the much- 
ntffded trained Chinese Ulent to help RumarajK-a. RealMng the need 
for closer contact helween Indian and Chinese scholars, he invited a 
number of Iddimus from Central Asia to Chma« and, more important, 
encouraged the Chinese to visit India. It was he who h^d hritinted steps 
to invite Knmarajiva to China. 

After the fall of lismng-Yang, Tao-an^s disciple, Htil-Yuao (344—116)* 
ffrttnded the monastery of Lu-Shan and initiated a new school of Bud¬ 
dhist ihoughU the \VbiXc Lotus Sodety* which introduced the cull of 
Amilabha. The Society has left an indelfbte mark on Chinese Buddhism, 
because ft was the origin of CkMg4u (the Pure Realm movCTnciii)^ stnl 
a fnajor philosophical doctrine of eastern Asia. Hul-Yuan was clcssely 
associated with the metaphysical speculations carried on In Chien-Kang 
and Kiiai-dii on the phUosophies of Latxhiiang and Projna, and also 
with the propogaLion of dh>^a exercises. Under hh direction, Neo- 
iaoBi metaphysjcal speculatloos were mixed with Pmjna thought, aod 
the purity of hts mona.stlc discipline attracted Confudamat Btcfad, Efe 
was the epitome of the "^gentry Buddhism’* of South China. He laid the 
foundation of the intfepeadeni siaius of the RuddhLa community there. 
His dlscipte^ Tao-Sheng (ca. 3C(MJ4)j provided a bridge between the 
Buddhist centres at Lu-fihaii and Clmiig-anp and made a significant 
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cfTiiuibLiduii tu Cliijicsc Buddhist LiioughL, cafiedaUy tlie Nirvana 
School 

WhUsi ihc iimdhion of IIuddhlsL ihiiJt maturin;: in its m*w 

environmcott Uw ap|>ea1 madt by Tao-an f<tr Chinese sdiobr?: to under^ 
take relij^iouLti stud>>iours to Ifidra hiid he^un in draw responses. In 
fourteen years after Tacnan's death, Pa-hsiciii acfflmpanifd by four 
other Chinese monks, set oiil on his pili^rinia^c frenn Chnnj^-an to India 
by the Central Asian land route. Emperor Yai> Hsingi the royal patron 
of Kumarajli^, was sLOT ruling hi fiorthem China. At the frontier Fa- 
hsieit amj his companions met another parly o( five Chinese monks who 
were alfio goin;? to India, They joined fufres, Inking the ^oiiiliern mute 
through Khotan and Kashgar. Ne^tiiiiing difficult termin, Fa-hsirn 
and his companions entered India ihraORh Kashmir. He stayed at 
E'alallpiilra for three yeai^, studyJnjf SAoshrit and collecting manuscripts. 
There was as yet no Chinese iransbiion of the entire Vimya, ttic Bud¬ 
dhist rules of monastic discipline, and Fa-ksicn sironjdy fell the need 
for one. WhiU* he was sUE hi India, however, Kuniarajiva arrive in 
Chiing-ab In iOI and was Instruntenlal in transdatfng the Vmaya of the 
Sar\-astiviidin School For another two years Fa-hsien stayed at the 
monaslery of Tamrnlipti copying Buddhist and ima^e^. He re¬ 

lumed lu China in 414 anri cciPnlvirated with Buddhabhitdra, an tndjan 
monk, in immolating some of the works he had tiiken l>ack with him. 
Fa-hsieti left behind a record of his travels, Ft> Kuo Cki, which gives art 
invaluable account of India during the period of the Gupta Empire. 

I-ittlc h known of the companions of Fa-hsien. except for PaoH-yuti, 
who Irameif Sanskrit in India and. after liis return bome^ translated 
a number of Buddhist tesiti, A succession ol Crhinee pHgrlnis foUnwetl 
Fa-hsien. Of those who travdied to India in the fifth c«ilitrj"p five aiimes 
are knnwn^ but information about ihem fs fragmentary',^ 

Whilst Fa-hFien was in India, a group of fifteen I'hLoese monks kd 
by Che-mnng starlefl for India In 404 through Kholan and the Pamirs^ 
The difhcijU mountain routes comiiellcd nine of them to iciutn to 
China, and one died of fatigue, hut the teniaining five completed their 
jmiroey* They visited placi^s of Huddhl^i learning^ coflected lev is, and 
set am on thdr return Jauroey by the sanw ruuie. Threr of the five 
died on the w-ay back and L'hjemiong readier! China in 424 with uuly 
one cumpnnton. The account of hh travel, which he coni|inscfl in 43^?^ 
h [ml. 

Anolher party of twenty-five monks led by Fa-ttiog commenced its 
journey to forlia in 420 folliwing the northern CcsitrEi] Asian route via 
Turfan .ind Karhgnt and passing over ibe Pamirs lo Kashmfr. Not 
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much of thek iruvctlg in IniVm is knowrir except tliaL Fu-yoiirr. liai'liiK 
vi&iLcd imtionanl BudiJhiiL c^it^ Uirouj^houl floftlicrti lodki, reLuruL^ 
li»me by sea. 

In 51^ an enipre^ of the Wei dyrmsly sent an oEfictal ink^n to 
Ixtdhi under Song-yun offer prc^^nls to Huihlhi^L sanctuaries anil bring 
hack lenis- Soog-yun^s migsiDn toured the northwcsiem regions of 
fudha and returned in 522. 

The Wei rulers, who were $iich fjreai patrons of Buddhism, lost their 
authority b 535. tTntil the rise of the Stii dynasty in royal inler* 
esi in BatJdhisnt W 35 somewhat dLuiinished. Although the SiiJ dj-imsty 
wa5 sborMivrth it revived Uie efforts lor dfrm cooiaci 
with India* Emperor \'iiiig 1605-614) dispatched a mi^im led Uy 
Wci'tjie and Tu Hing-man; this mission iravellrd by the overlarid 
route and toured esiensively in CenUal Asia and northern India- 

After the rise of the T ang dynasty^, Chinese tnonlLs bifgitn to visit 
ftidia in imprecedcnlcd numlwrs- During ihe seventh cenluTy, Sino* 
Indiiiti culttinil relations were |5artLciilar!y surong. Allhough the im* 
pvrial dan claimed descent from Lao-t^u and thus favoured Taoism, 
diry exercised a policy of religious toleratjon. Nestorian Christianity^ 
Islam, and Manichafubm were introduced during the T'ang period and 
found Chinese tonvrrts- Buddhism gainer] unprecedenled influence 
unrier the patronage of some of the T'ang rulers, and had far more 
?tfPf>OTl than Taoism. In the eighth cenlun- tn the imperial capital 
Chang^an alone, there were ninety-one Buddhist monasteries compared 
to sixteen Taoist moiiasieries. Over the whole countryj Bnddhbl temples 
nuniliem! more lhan three limes those of the Taoisia. Buddhbai wa? 
.su|>portetl by all faclions of Focietyt no doubt aided by the peaceful 
cotufitions and tlie patronnge of the rulers. But the rise of Barsha in 
northern Tadln^ ihr enoJiumis reputation of Xalanda University as a 
^nt nf Buddhist learnings and tlie fame of Indian mathemalicsHi art. 
medicinal and a.'iironomy must also have t>wn largely responsjlde for 
the siTdden ioflint of Chinese scholar? to India. 

’['he munk to visit India dtrriiig the T'ang perlcid, and hy fur 
the mtet erainefsi. was Rstiandsang fca.. 596-664). A Chinese notde- 
maii aod the son of an orthodox Confucbnlst schnlar* he embrnced 
Buddhism at an early age and acquired a national reputation as a 
leamisl and eloquent mooki well-versed ib the Confucianist classics. He 
teft China for IndLi in 6?9. two yt^ after the accession oT the T ang 
Emperor< Tai-tsung (617-449)^ who was even more disfiosed toward.^ 
Buddhism than his father* Kao-t 2 u. 

Hsuan-tsang tra veiled by the northern route through Cm Ira! Asia^ 
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apd, After a perHous journey tfiroiij^h tlie de^n, reaefat^d in 63Q. 

For ih^ jicjct ftftecn years lie traveSed ettensivdy ihroughout jiorthem 
and wuiltcm India, Chairning, courtly, and learned as he was, he witji 
honoured by the great rulers of the time, Harsba of KanauJ and 
Bhas^ravarman of Kamarupa. Hsiian-lsang stayed at Nabndu foe 
Etve years studying Buddhist philosophy with ihe greatefil scholar of 
the age, .SiLabhadra. U was customary for a monastery to honour a 
learned visiifng monk with the presematipa of a precious holy book, 
and HsUan^Lsang collected 657 volumes, many of which were rare texts 
and prize possessiaDS. So heavy were Ilk ffianuscripis and sacred telics 
that they were csjrled hy twenty boi^. He was remarkably methodical 
and industrious in making notes of his observe tions, and enjoyed A repu¬ 
tation both as a writer and as a iransktor. Yet it k surprising that he 
does not mention the gnrat Buddhist stupa at Sandu, which be must 
have visited, since it is oE exceptional importance to the Buddhbt^. Nor 
does be alhide to Ajanta, which was at the height of its glory when he 
WAS there. In MS he returned to China by the southern Central Asian 
route. He left a detailed account of his 1 ravels^ (or Ta-Tm^ 

nti^yu*ckf}, which h an iavuluaLle source oE Mormation on Central 
Asian and ancient IiifLIan hktory. Indian culture owes a great debt of 
graritudf to Hsilan-tsang, for he came to India at a time when Bud¬ 
dhism was in n smie of dedinep and by taking awgy many texts of 
Buddhist philosophy, he made it possible for them to l>e preserved in 
their Chines versions, llie Sanskrit originals of many of these texts 
have been completely tost in India. 

When Hsuan-tsang left India, Emperor llursha, who bad received 
hiin with honour and reverence ^ gave bini an almost royal send-ofT, 
aj wpH generous gifts of money' lo defray his expenses- Bis Indian 
tare well was more than matched by the elaborate royal reception pre¬ 
pared for him In ChkiA. From tlie border lo llie capital he waa coct- 
ducied With state dignity, and, on hh arrival at Cbang-an^ he was 
given a great ovatlno hy the p«5t)k, and the empcfor dechmed a holiday 
in his honour. It k rare In history that $mh. a receptldn h bestowed on 
a sebdiaj, much less on a Icucber of an alien creed. 

For the next nineteen yearB until hk death Hsuan-tsaug worked 
bcessunily^ imnsktlng the Sanskrit texts he hiwl brought from India. 
Altogether^ he trunslfitcd 3tn*enty-five works. It was principally due to 
the efforts of Hsiian-lsang. supported by J-taing, thnl the esseice of 
oil the five courses of Buddhism^/fefutJidya^ 

and IVg^corn^taTight at Nolaoda. UnU'ersity liiiring !l% 
most Hutirkhiag period, wus introduced Into China. Whilst thi» coursed 
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later tiudu-wimt certain diaDi|[es^ thetr fundameRtal teaebings conformed 
to the docubes buoduced hy these t™ Cliidc^c scbolurs. 

n» Emperor T'ai-tsuDg sent his second embassy to tbe court of 
Haraha m 643 whilst Hsuaii’tsaiig was stiU m India. The omb^adar 
Lj YhPko WBs assisted by a Chinese officer^ Wang Hsuan-tsen. The 
latter led the third imperial mission to India in 64?.^ He tse^lpad Hslian- 
chno^ a visitmg Buddhist monk and scholar^ to return to China. In 664 
HsUan^ebao returned to fndia lo o^locl medicines and contact physi- 
dnm. From to T5S the T angs malntamed occasional diplomatic 
relations with several Indian kingdoms, indnding Udayana in the Swat 
Magadha^ Kashmir, Gundhara, and with Ceylon. 

Biographies survive o( sixty Chinese rnonk^ who vKitfd India during 
ihe latter half of the sei^nth century. The besi-knnwn of these monlts 
Is ruing (also spelled YbChing or Vi-uing) whose Spdinlarship at the 
time e^ci^Jcd only by that of Hsiian't$aiig in China. He was., how¬ 
ever, not as intenested as Haiian-tsang was in Buddhist phUosophy, 
bat, like Pa-haien< laid greater emphasU on the oh^^ance of monastic 
niles. In §7|, ^oon after Hsiiaii-tsang's death, l-t^ng set out for India 
on board a Pet^ian whkb arrived at TainraL'pti in 671. He was 
the first important Chinese pligrim to travd by sea io India^ and he 
appears to have done so because of the unrest caused In Central Asm 
by Arab and Tibetcin invasions. From this time on, more and more 
pQgrim.^ and visitors followed the maritime route. Before I-tstng reached 
India, he stayed for about twn In Sumatra, which was at that 
time part of the Srivijaya Empire. He left a record of Buddhism there 
in CAutxtt f .i o/ Buddkt^t Kinsd^rnss in 

the S&Mtkem Archip€lag&}* 

In India^, I-tsing spent ten years at Matanda, visited places of Bud¬ 
dhist interest, and collected about four hundred manuscripts which he 
look bock to China in 695. He was mainty inferested in vtsiring Bud^ 
dhist stupas, shrines, and monasteries, as weH as centres of learning. 
He made a speeLd study of Indian medJdne and ofUm made compara- 
ti^^e references to ihe Ckinese system* On his return he devoted liiniseH 
to interpreting and propagating Buddhist doctrine Bis most monu- 
mentnl work of iranslailciti was me of the BnddW^i codes of monasth 
etbciplifie, entitled He aUo completed a short 

Sajiskrit-Chinesc dkiimuLiTi and wrote brief hiographicat no^e.4 m 
fiftynone Oiinese pOgrrms who viritcd India between Ihe reigns of 
T ai-tsung and Empress Wa* 

The last Clibese to come to Indio during the Tang period was Wu- 
kung. He was a layman^ and was dispatched in 751 to escort an Indbm 
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iLm)ia& 5 ;i(]ar \q hb kin^um^ Kupt^. TJunn^ his Indian vi^L Wu- 
kqng wa? converted to Buddhism. He spent otsny yeaj^ studybi;^ Kud-^ 
dhist texH and unveiling about the couniiy before teiitmtiig Lti Chitui 
in 790. 

During the later years of the 1"ang Empire, Chinese monks ceased 
travefling to India, presumably because of the political unrest to China., 
the loss of Chinese authority in Ontral Asia, and the dedine of Bud* 
dhism in India. The breakdown of Chinese aiitbority in Central AsU Ls 
of si^nirirant imporlnnce in the history of Slno-Indian relations and of 
Euddhbm. China s retreat from Uus area at a time when Islamic; power 
erttoged left a vacuum whkh wju: to lie fillctl by MusJim donimation, 
thus separating the areas of tndian and CWnese cultutie. But by ihb 
time the Chinese need Eo draw upon Indian learning had conEiderahly 
dJminbbed^ For, by the end of the T'ang dynasty, the Chin^ Buddhist 
cimon wAd iiracticoUy frcHnplete^ ojitl almost all the important Sanskrit 
sutros bad tieen translated into Chinese. 

After the downfail of tiie T'jing dynnsly. there was a short period 
of political oiiarchy tu Ckma, during which five rnditary leaders made 
themselves kings in Kaifeng and Loyang, and about thirty thousand 
Burldhist monu.^ttries were dcstmyiMl in 960 the Emidrir was reunited 
by Chao Kuang-yin^ who founded the Sung dynasty (960-1370). Be* 
iwoen 960 and 1039 it upjKar^ that a number of Chinese pilgrfmi^ went 
to India, but their Iravds have only a Bmiied interent. Contact between 
India and China practically ceased after the eleventh century. 

Vt'hilst the Inst emperors of the Sung dynasty were still ru1ing« 
Gengts Khan was eitierping a world power. He and hia desccridanis, 
the Mongol or Yuan dynasty, were to govetn China froni J206 to l3bS. 
and to play a significant role in the developnient of Buddhism. How¬ 
ever, before the VnansH three other alien tiding housejt bad cstablEsJiEd 
Lhrmsielves contrm|ioraneouEly with the Siings^p and these are worth 
notice in the history of Buddhism m Chiito. One* ihe iko f 907-1 12S), 
was established h}*^ the Mongol tribe called the Khitaos. and, during !b 
ndr, Buddhlsjn ^iprend ill Mongolia and Manchuria. The Kldlans sub¬ 
jugated northern China and set up a Large number of Kuddhfst temples 
throuphoiit their king<loni. During Ibeir rule, between 1031 and 1064, 
the Liao cdStJoii of tbc Chiuese Tripilaka was printed The Liao rulers 
were also re.^ponsiliJe for m|!tavinit the stUros on stone.^ 

Whilst the TJan dynasty was atill ruling Manchuria, a chieftain wl 
tlie Ju-chrii (Jurcheny iriLie, Akuta, fucccssfldly hrukr aivay from the 
Lliio ride and $el up ihe Chin dyiiasty (tn5-]|34|. Hr suckcii ilie 
Liao capital in LI22, and in U26 he even captured KaJfeng, the capi- 
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tad af Uif now dccJining Sung^, forcing tlinm to move ^nthwnrd and 
exLrndifig thn Irontiers of tn^ eTupIte a$ far oj the Huai Rivcr. 
Peting became the Chin capital, imti! they were forced to cviiciLaie U 
in 1215 under pressure frcrm the Mongols, who brought the Chin dynasty 
10 an end In 1234. Buddhism wa5 already floLirishii^ in the areas tfar 
Chin dynasty had taken ovetT And the new riders rominucd to snpp^irt 
the Endtan rcligton. The Chin dynasty sfionsured the printing of an crii^ 
liun of ihe Chinese Trfpitaka during ihe i^rifxl 1148-1173,*^'' 

TTiff third northern dynasly was the Hsi-Hsia which ruled Kan-sin 
inclnding the raniotis Buddhist centre al Hun-lujang, from 103S to 1227. 
Although they claimed dt«icent from the TuSiap their language seertis lo 
have Ijccn relaletl to TibeUm rather than to Turkish. Buddhism was their 
official religion and, under the auspices ol ihe ImperfaJ Hoti.^+ the Iasi 
of the extensive Buddhist translating or publishing projecis was under¬ 
taken, involving the production of a mass of Buddhist leais tn their 
languace. Hsi-Hsia msnuscripis and printed books have surviv^ed in 
large numbers, and were si ill being printed Tn H^-Hsia well into the 
Mongol period. 

The Mongol.^, th^ firxl foreign conquerors to dominate the whole of 
China^ enrne into cIo$;er contact with Buddhism uftrr thetr caiiquest 
of noTlhem Cldna. Kublai Kban was tlw greatest rtrler of this dynasty^ 
and it wns during hh rule ihiit Mnreo Foto visited Chitifi. Kubhit Khan 
had been converted to Buddhism and was especially wxll disposed 
towards the Lamabtic: Buddhism of Tibet. Probably the Great Khan 
sought to use the support of Buddhist and Taoist chvuches for political 
ends: to &ubdtic the stubborn Sung legiltmiuri of the ConfticJantsls. 
Although tolerant of other MLh$^ he was an mtihusiasljc Buddhist. 
Whenever he wa* callwl tqyni to act a? arhiiralor in the ecclesiastical 
deUates between Biiddhtsti and Taoists, an Impoftani feature of ihr 
times, his verdict always fa'^'oured Budilhisni. He hcul relics nf thr 
Buddha brought friim CejdoUt and ap[H>iuted a young Imt learned 
Tibetan Lama, Phag^-pa or ^latidhvajasriblutdm {I24G-UB0), as 
Imperial preceptor; ihb office was held in ibe pneatest respect by the 
Mongul royal family^ and Lam^hlic Buddhism was made tlie iiEttEijnnI 
religion of the Mongols. 

Kublai's successors patronized Tibetan Buddhism with even greater 
fen'Our. How highly Lamaism was held in the imperial estimation is 
illustrated by the edict of 1109 whkh staierl that atiyune guilty nf 
atrfkmg a could have bii hand cut off. anil ihat anyone insulting 
u Unna would lose his tongue. The Canfucianist literati mtjuized the 
Mimgnlg far Rnmting eice^ive privIlegM to their rivals, and ttrruwi 
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the Laims of cconniftting ik£is of cruelty mil dehaudurry, Whibt ihh 
is the uiaual Confucknist lEierad crldckTU of BtiddEbl motiA^Uckm, 
same of liicir aixiisaticms were v?t!id- Buddhist temples we foraired 
by ibe Impcrfal Court with huge j^ts of land. Accordfug to the 
registry of the Hst^an-Cheng Yu^n^ there were 42^ IS temples aod 
211,4]$ moniEis and nuns tn Ctiiie. 

The Mongol rule nm terniinaited in IJA$ by Chu Yuaii-chang^ whu 
fotincled the Afing dynasty which mleij China for about three centtiriw. 
Cbti Vuan-cbang fame from u pom farni ]sboiirer ''5 famiJy and wu. a 
former BuddhUt monk a| thr Hnang-cfalefa monastery k 
The first Ming emperor often organt^ Buddhist assemblies and dis- 
mssiOTis, The last great emperor of the Ming dynasty was Yung-lc 
(1403-1424). who was himsdf a Buddhist, although he raised the 
Neoconfuclanist tetis to the status of the amrient Confxiclanfel carsoiK 
By this time, however. Buddhism had lost cnntacl with India sad had 
become an bdepcfidciit and lategra] fKirt of Chinese life. 

The hfaadm or Ctdag erntwrors, although »ot Chinese themselves, 
were great supporters of Chinese culture^ They continued to psttonlie 
Buddhi^^ especially Lamabro. They were abo interested in Ch'an 
Buddhism.*" During ihe reign of l6ing-hsi (1662-17211 there were 
79fill temples and 118 , 90 ? monhs and nuns m the rouniry. Whilst 
the number of nwoka was rather snudL when compared with the 
e$tlrnale of 740^000 monks during ihe T^ang and fiiung periods^ the 
number of temples w^^ the bighesl In hEslory.** 

The outstanding feature of Mbg Fuddhi^ was the adilevemeni 
of harmony between the different schools, Largely brought about by 
Chi^hungi a skteenth-ceniury monk. He sJ$a inaugurated a fntw™ierii 
ffw the develojunent of Buddhism amongst the laity^ InteBertuab and 
weallhy Buddhists organized groups of kymen in the cities and founded 
socieiks for welfare and mkskmary wuric. This mcvemerit gamed con- 
sidefable strength, and even university scholars began to study 
Buddhist phtlo^hy and hbtory. This ky movement reached its peak 
during the dosing years of the Manchu dynasty^ ^ind the unique rale 
played by kymen has a^ntlmied In modem Chinese Buddblsin. The 
growing popularity of this movement probably aroused the anti-Buil- 
dhut feelings of the Coafucknist litemtL und, consequently* Buddhism, 
which had always faced considerable indi^ereuce and apathy from the 
ofiickis and mtellectuak of the Mmg and Maochu dyTuistk!i, now 
faced aciive hestHity, An expression of thk anta^ukm h seen in the 
189$ publication of a work by Chang Chih-tung entitled Cku^n 
in which he ach'oeated the reorgonkation of Chinese edum- 
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tioD by apprc^riatlnf; Buddh^i property for sditKiU. His Ibcorirs 
tdtnmandrd cocisiderable suj^wrt from ihc Chinese biteltigentsia. I^fore 
than three hiEndred Buddhist tempiu were defiiroyed during the hrsi 
quarter of lie present century. 

HoweveTj Buddhism has always remaiDod tmportani in China, espe¬ 
cially amongst the common people. Tlie new pressure of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries e\™ forced something of a 
revival of Buddbisirit and it subsequently played some part as an 
btcllettuiil force In the re^'olution Lbat overthrew the Manchu dynasty.*^ 
The Chinese could more elTectivdy oombal the Western ctiliural io- 
vasion by centring their defence around Utek Buddhist traditions^ which, 
they coRiendedt were democratJC, humnistic, libcalH and in fact con¬ 
tained all that the West could claim and more. The Buddhist reformer, 
LUng Chi'ChaOt for instancej said that the doctrine of karma was 
superior to the theories of Darwta and Spencer Another stimulus, of 
somewhat doubtful value, c^e during the period of the f^lno-Japanese 
War and World War IT when some Buddhist temples were rcbtifll in 
the Jopanese^occupleil oreaSj and huks between China and Japan were 
strengthened for political reasons. 

ITic revival of Buddhism in CMna was aided by the foundation of 
the Mahahodh) Society in 1891 with its headquari£r$ in Ceylon. The 
Society wa^ begun by Dbarmapala with the declared objective of reviv¬ 
ing the Dhnmma. Its actiritfes since then have mduded holding inter¬ 
national Buddhhl conferencesp publishing Buddhist llteratiiTe in Aslan 
as well as European lajiguiLge^, and sendiog missums abroad. 

Aroused by the aotl-^ Buddhist measures of the t^ious aflm taktrationip 
ami by the errUdsms of the Chinese Renaissance leaders In the twenties 
and thirties, as welt as by the crlticmiu of Manist thinkors^ learned 
Buddhist monks> such as Ti-hrien, Yiu-kuang, Tao-chkh, and Tai'^u,, 
xnlensihed Ihdr work to revive and relorm their faith. Budtlhist centres 
attempted to restore and update the true teachmgs of the Buddha. 
The most active reformer was Tai-hsu (1339-1947), who led a move* 
ment to reJonn the clerical systcmi temple property, and teachings. 
He established contact with Buddhmu abroad, sent monks to study in 
India. Tibet, and Japan^ and founded SMk<MeJt fo haueh Fiy^ii (the 
Universal Buddhist College), xrith the declared objedLive of modemfE^ 
Ing Buddhism. Coosequentiy, numemua works of Buddhist lliemture 
began u> appear m e^-er-increasing numbm. Between 1920 and 1915^ 
os many os hfty-elghi Buddhist period icab were published rn China. 

The growing popularity of Buddhism in Western countries, iho 
emergence of the Buddhbt cotmtrres of Asb as free nations, and Ihc 
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rdialiDitJitk^ ui Btdfihi^inra in mclepcfKltnt India have all led vht 
inteiudiipiUon of Buddhist atnivily evciywhm. 

Whibt It 1$ not easy to assess acorrately tht posttloo of Biiddlibni 
under die f'eopte^ Republic of China since there is no doubt tliat 
ii has been confronted with extraordinary difficulties, 11 not only has 
Incurred rcsisLance Jrom the consemiUve and nntlcmalistic: Confudanists. 
hut has also encountered opposition from a highly autocrntJc and 
centralketJ r^bnc which u; txtsed on an tpenly materia listic^ atheistic, 
and antl-reiigluiis ideology^ 'Die Communbt government has insUluled 
anti'Buflcihbl mc^uitSi conhscaiing temple landsp tahing over schools 
and publishing houses, and reducing the Sangha in sise* Untd 
ihc Buddhbr monasteries of China derived most of thdr iucomc from 
land holdmgs received as Rifts from thdr patrons. The Land Revenue 
Ad oF June 1050 led to the cnniiscaUon of agricultural land belonging 
to Buddhist temples tmtl monasteriesv Thb economic loss to the mon¬ 
aster ies com|ielled a large number of monks to leave them,. In lie 
dries ihe memks were made to set up light industries on the premises 
of the monaslenes or ^-rtcate them lor the u$r of local factories^ Bud- 
dhbt monks and nuns were compelled to study the works of Mao 
Tse-tung and were objected to ^'ihougbl refom “ However^ reaJbring 
ihc signifiesnee of Buddhism and its value in Chinese life and sodety, 
the government bus adopted a policy of cciitrollnig rather than siip^ 
pressing it. They formed the Climg kui^ jq t'Aiffo hskh htti (the Cldncsc 
BuddMst Asaocmlicti) In 1953^ bringiig all Buddhist monks and 
laymen Into one iH'ganizatu^ under central controL In 1951 the 
AsocUtion datmed to represent about half a millimi memks and one 
hioidred million followers. During the course of tbh revolutimiary 
process Buddhists have no doubt l>ecfi used by the government as 
mstruments of prepaganda, mainly directed at the large Buddhist 
populaticms In olher countries. Feking^s refusal to allow lie tthincse 
Buddhists to participare in the Seventh Congress of World PeHowship 
of Buddhists, held at Sarnath in di^turbeel Buddhists all over 

ihe world iLtid deepened Ihcir anxiety about the fate of Buddblsni 
In present-day Crhlna- they suspect that this rd^on of peace is being 
turned into a tool a{ political propaganda ant] intcmaLioiud ennfikt. 
They fear that the Peking regime ha5 been particularly jievere nti 
Buddhistii, l^ecguse of the greai bold thb religion has always exercised, 
and perhaps still ejcercisea, over the minds of the Chinese penpte 

The history ol Buddhism in China is like that of any powerful 
forebm atllitre. which, on cucuuntermg an ntiially powerful local 
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odLurf, liaii to undfTj^O the vnrylti^ pmci?S5e?^ uf coiifronUitlnn and 
ossiinilaliiiii. Uiirtug the initial pcrii>d of impact, the local people: re¬ 
main itHliffcteni lo Of rrven unai^re of ihe ^duAll/ momimg mflufaiLe 
of the foreign culture. It h only when the alien culture Iwgin* ru 
affiLime sizeable proportionjs that it is gcfierally regarded as Uiftaietuitg. 
and reacticn sets in. But the stnipgi^ between a purdy 

foreign and n purely local citlture, Iwatiso the so-callc^d foreign culiurij 
hy that time has come to acquire -Some native characlex, and its n[>- 
pooetns have hrenine ccatscioiis of the sh&rtconiinRs of thdr own heritage. 
Finally, ihcrc begins a period of comprotiiise on Imth dtles. const ioiLS 
and nncimscious, during which the foreign culture is either caluraliKed 
or nailoniillzed;, serving as a distinct giro tip within a changed pattern 
of the society, or it ts aasratilaicd in ilie traditional culture giving rise 
to an entirely new culture^ This formative period of iinperceptibie 
BTowth IS vital, if the roots nf the incoming thought are nnt 

firmly planted, it cannot survive the inevitable reaction agains; it. And 
nil foreign culture, however advanced or hacked by political power, 
tan find strong roots itiile^ it m^ts a definite need in the local culture. 

Buridhlwn has often been denounced in China, nut sn much (or Its 
phtlusopbical content as for its foreign character. The fact that Bud¬ 
dhism dominated Chinese thought for centuries and conlinues even now 
fn its natuialisred form as a principal factor in Chinese LifOk plu^ the 
fact that it reached this position through voluntary acceptance in a 
society w^hich regarded itself as Jsuperior to all others, are not so much 
a unique testimony to the briHiUnce of its teachings but indicative of the 
vast gap in Chine.>v cultural life which H |pu$t have FiBed- 
Al ihe time Buddhi*Tn was ialrodticed into Chimin the cuIluraJ 
oimc^ibcre of the country was quite conducive to its development, 
NVither Confuclani^ nor Taoism possessed a highly developed jplrilunl 
character. Confucianbirij with all its emphasis on the adaptation of 
human personality lo the social order^ or on welding together ihe cult 
of heaven, llie famOy system^ and the state, neither sought nor provided 
ort^wers to metaphysical or reU^rious questfonSh It gave the ordinary 
man neither strength to see bim ihroiigh the ordciUs of life nor solace 
in ihf hour of death. If Confuclaniarw-begun primarily as a political 
ilieory prescribing a moTpil code for the ruling class—served as a rrilgion 
in later forms, it was because its sodal basis was supported by a 
spiritual falLh acquired under the influence of Taoism and Btiddhian* 
Taoism, on the other hand, indulged in religious speculailoiui in 
search of an undefined soTnething which would offer hope of eternity, 
I,ike Confucianism* It sought to bring man^s life on earlh into harmoitj^ 
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mlb tlu! ljJ« Bud law of the unhvrse <Tdo)« bul unlitte CoofuctaaiNn it 
set out to attain (bis ideal not by laying down tutes For human conduct 
but by an tetuitlrc emotiona] method. 

Buddhism seemed to meet the fntellectuat needs of both the tra¬ 
ditional creeds, and ft fitted neatly into the emoiional gaps left 
by them. The glowing spirituality of Buddhisii arid jts elab¬ 
orate forms of worship greally attracted the Chinese^ wbo aha) 
found In it fulhlin^t of the natural htiman hope for life beyond death. 
The Buddhist emphasis on salvation throu^ nurral effort and the 
law of hanna made a deep impresskn on the mond nature of the 
ChliMse. For the tniddle and lower classes, Buddhism dedorud that thr> 
bumbler folkj who suffered so unjustly at the hands of the Cooftldanist 
nobility, would be rehom into higher rank, whilst the cruel officials 
and noldcmen would descend the taetdef to suffer lor their misdeeds. 
Buddhism, as it was being elaboruted in northern India In the first 
ctsituries Aj),, substituted the hope of a btisaful rebirth, at the feet of 
the various Buddbaa and Bodhisattvai, for Nirvana, the final delivery 
from the cyde of rebirth. The paradises of AvalokJtesvara and 
Amitabha thus became most popular to China; ‘‘The beatific vision 
thus toob the place of the former desire for eatinctioD; the wisdont— 
a little arid perhapa-^f primitive Buddhism gave way either to a 
powerful esoterldsm, in the last analysis fairly close to rhltwwe neo- 
Taoism. or to a religion of the heart, full of tenderness and forgiveness, 
likely to appeal to the loftiest souls as well as to console the afllUvItons 
of the masses, la both cases Buddhbm, with Its relrgiDsIty, with its 
charity, with its faith, broughl to Gtina spirituality that it still 
lacked."” 

Yet, Buddhism was h several respects aWeu to the Chinese tempera¬ 
ment. Its doclrines were too subtle and metaphysical for the essentially 
pmctkal and material Chinese mind. The Buddhist negation of life, 
renunciation of family relationships, and practice of edlbacy were 
contrary to Chinese. especiaBy Coofudanist, ideas and traditioasL, Monk¬ 
hood meant that men avoided their primary task of parenthood, thus 
falling to continue the family tine, and it made them live on charity. 

The period of the gteat expansion of Buddhism, after the collapse 
of the Later Han dynasty, was one In which Chirm was divided into 
three states ami suifefed from foreign Invasions; wars and political 
Upheavals were conunon, life and prc^ierty were constantly in danger, 
and U b possible that the fntdlectuals and the masse alike turned to 
Buddhhm seeking rdigloiu sal ration. Only a literate couM gel satfafac- 
tJon frofii Confuciomsm and only an exceptiomtl man could beco m e 
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ixnmortat in Taoism^ but Uuddbkm n£l€re<l salvatinzi to evcnrooie. 
Monks were few, but anyone could be a by Budiihist and then; were 
ftlway* Bodbisattvas arydcms lo help him. The self-denial ^ hard work, 
and reforming £eal of Gie mUsioimrioA must have bJldted the adnatrAiion 
of iht simple people, whereas the BuddbL-st writings, mainly Uanslations 
of the scriptures, attracted tbe IrLteltlgeutda. 

Crhanges in the thinking habits of the mteUectuah made China mofe 
receptiw to Buddhism. The young scholars were up in arms against 
the hairrspliLLing and fomidized interpretations of Confndani^, and 
tt new mood bad emerged throughout the country opposing the fetters 
of CoEtfudanisl propriety, seeklr^ man’s Liberation into a Ufe beyond 
thr sphere of ab restraints; a life in which man coidd act^ think, and 
speak finely according to the dictates of human emotions^ Such a mood 
could have easily led to admiTstion for the Buddhbt ixnunciatjon of 
worldly pleasures in quest of fieedom and the true path. 

Magnificent nionaAitfies, towering pagodi^s, and temples^ and beauti¬ 
ful statues, with which Ihe country abounded, drew admiration even 
from the opponents of Buddhism, A letter from a Confutianwt scholar 
to the prime minister of the Western Chin dynasty describes tlie 
fitouastety built by Tno-an in the fourth cenltuy^s "“Teachers and 
disdples total seven hundred, and of fasting and study there is no 
wearying. There is oo darkling of the eyes and ears of common men by 
resort to magical irick^, nor is there any trampling on the differcnti! 
ainoiig the lesser monk by resort to threats cw authority. Fiirlhermore^ 
Irachers and pupils courteously res^pect one another. It is a magnificeuL 
sights and one such as I have never $een before/^ 

The tolecRnce of the Chinese Buddhists and their wiHtngness to make 
adjustments to indigenous doctrines must have made them more ac¬ 
ceptable, The Chinese deity of Heaven^ for example, has a place of 
honour in certaiu Buddhist cerenontes; a Bodhkaitva was introduced 
as an incarnation of Confucius; Buddhist temples were built fn con- 
formity with the Chin^ system of nuigjcui ideus, known as skui; 
Bnddhisfts occasionally adopted Tao, the tenn of philot^hlc 
Tanism, for Buddhist dhnnna; and uansladons of phrases or paissage^ 
which might offend tradiUonal Chinese susceptibOities, conditioned by 
cofirtpis of ConfucianisL morality p were deleted or edited. For mstance, 
Indian words indicating love and respect for a BodbUattva—'fciss'^ and 
''embrace^--were dropped; and phrases such as *The husband supporta 
hts wife** were replaced by the *‘husband controls bb wife** and “'the 
uife comforts her bushaad'* Ijorame *'tbe wife reveres her hvEsband.*' 
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Hudilitl^i wof&en a higher pJace in society thati did Qiineije 
tradiLlonal coiKxpLs. 

Buddhkt monkA also bormwed the Taoisi vocabulary because of ihe 
piirely tinj^uutk difiiculty of tmnaUtiiig Byddhkt coneq^ts inio CMnesc. 
The Sanskrit language had nothing In ctimtnon With ChineM. Every 
Clunefit character carries a ir:tdEliona1 conmitation whicJi is liaUk to 
lead to strange disTortions when employed lo interprei foreign concept^. 
Constt[uentl>% the Buddhist adopted Tw fahsoiute* coiunk ferce) for 
ffodki (l]]ujnLnaiion)j for Grkfjt (Buddhist saintj the Taoist espress^ion^ 
rkrtt-fcfi (true iTvan) was used, and ^ on. It however^ also possible 
that in the initial stages Buddhism lound Taoism a cmvciajcnt rnedtum 
for the spread of its own ideas. Boddbbt nirvana aitd arhat were, for 
instaruiej mort easily acceplable to Uw t'tiinese ns Taoist ww-iffd and 
chen-jen. Buddhists made use of some Confiicmnbt e-spressions also; 
for example, for sih (moraiil 3 ' or pious condiKt) they used the Con- 
fiickmist ksw(^-/tsun [filial siibmbsion and oltedience). in the sbteetiib 
ceniuiy when the Caihoiic missionaries faced the same prohlem they 
^mlvrd it m a i^imiiar way, by borrowing ec^iiivaicfit terms from Con^ 
locionM pliOusophy, 

Since tenants oft ih? BuddhUt tcinpk lands were bciLcr treated thau 
those on Imids owned by Ccmfuctanisi amiocaiLs power people readdy 
t>ccam« Builrihbt tetianUp bier neetpLing the faith,^ Merchants madif 
use of the Butidhist nimiaaEcries as lioftlis^ stock cschangrip and ware- 
hmjscs.and the monasteries grew in importance as repo.sitones of capital. 
The temples bought more and more land, thus gaSntng an increase!! 
imluence in the country's ecojicffiiic life. Uabitua! asaoebhon with 
Buddhist monks^ even If it were ror matrria] rea^t^. encouraged the 
people to be wdl disposal towards Buddhkt liocirlnep Uecause the 
mcinks worked so selflessly anti the jrwvitabk human rcs^nse to thk 
example waa one of syroTCilliy.*^ 

jVs Lime pas^, not only dtd the empemrs and the common jK^ipJc 
liecome Buddhbti. bm evm dbtininiished men of teaming bcreasingly 
tlimed towards Budilhism. In the eleven ih century the famous nefortiier- 
statesman, Waog Aii-shih, whose tablel wof placed Ta tb^ Confucianbt 
temple next to that of Mencius, deplored the fact ihal scholars sought 
new Ideas and Inspiration in Buddhism, Yet his son wrote fiooks oft 
Bmidhism. Even the chief exponent of Coftfudankt orthfKloxy, Chn 
ilsi. crmiplained in the twelfth century that the educated ntau now 
faunil himjwlf roini|>plk'd to draw iipcin Taoijim and Budclhtsm bjr 
rdigious nml ethical cuftct]il.»i. 

But die rise of Buddhism in C'hina was not without tdigious struggles. 
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coniroversiK, anil pcrsecutbas. Coiifudanbrn aoil Taoism havr al^-ays 
been jealous of Buddhism and have ofteii peisecuied t<, Coofueijuu^ 
persfatcfllly uppeolin]! lo Chinese ijalionalism and cultural pride. There 
were four major anli-Biiddhisi perseculioos in 466* 574, 84S, and 95S. 
None of tbtsWr however, was nation-wide or lasted tiiore than a few 
UjHrn the death of the persecuting ting. in^-ariably the 

policy of suppression was reversed by his sucx»ssor and Budd 
resumed its former iaduence. Chinese persecution of Buddhism ten 
to be directed mrdniy against majisistk esiaWiahmeiils rather than 
against monks and demtees. That such persecutioii was polity is 
iharly suggesved by the (act that all edicts for the persecutl^ of 
Buddhism anphaaltwl that it was a national disaster and a humUiution 
for the cdcsUal feingdron lo be influenced by an alien creed. 

As 1«1K as Buddhism remained alien it was tolerated and was wen 
popular, hut as soon ss it sought naluraliaatlon it am oppositJO^ 
Confudanists and Taotsifl. often b ctmRict with each other, com in 
to resist the ideas from India, which had come to he looked ^ 

lire Chinese people as “the Land of the Buddiia” and even as The 
Wciiem Heaven’* from which noih.bK but the great truth could cow. 

In the fifth century, Ku Huan wrote i-Aim-fint, a treatise against Bud¬ 
dhism, dnnnmcing it as inferior to the Chinese sysiem. He was not the 
first sebotar to triddie Buddhtam, but he was the first to do so at 
length. He sought to prove that Indian nature and * 

and thus that Buddhism was uusulied to Chines* niliure.^ i s ** 
Miuina critidsnia were essentially motivated by rationalistic prejm ice, 
there were oiher Chinese scholars, stich as Fun Chen and Hstin-chi, who 
were mtUiVAled by intellectual and poliltcal conslderotitais. 

Buddhism was widdy populw under boih the Southern mi 
tlynaslies, althotigh Confndanisl and Taoist scholars 
“UtriBhi suppresion. P«T,seculion in the south, however, oo near^ 
as had as in ilie north. It Is indeeti surprising thai ^ 7 

Persecution should have taken place under a djuastj w i is 
mnembwed lor its patronage of Buddhism, In 446 Tolm Emperor ^ - 
IVu or Shlh-tsu (424-*St1 of the Norlhcrn Wei rKiTn^im 

of anll-Huddhlst mcnsurcs, fiiuiUy decree*! that the u ^ ^ 

"’lu to lie ctuupletely wified out. Not one monk, one scriptunU les . 

image was to remain in eaistenec.^ Cons«tu«i yT ^ . 

i^'bfllcsalc destruction of Buddliist icmplesi 

mimerous monks were executed. It is tbought that i e ^ wis ^ ^ 
Chicn-chih und his friend the ConfucianUl tnioistcr, Tstu a , 
iusinimcntaj in itiAligtiUng this pcrMCtiliun. 
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Hie pcTsectilion Ijisted for seven years mtH reversed by the new 
Elinpefor, Wen^Ciumg, in 454, The new dftiriiet in feet, coituneticed by 
praiatDg the Buddhar and then endeavoured w explain the persecution 
as an aitempt to eLiminate ceriaizi evil dernents from the monastic 
nrder, Buddhbin emerged from this perseculion with Increased vjgotir 
and decemiinaLion to espanil The BuddMsta renewed their work by 
constructing the worldTamous caves of Vtm-kong. TMa undertnking 
of large-scale rodt sculpture is a mfmumctLt as much to the 
tfdsnkiucs and religbus £ea| of the Buddhists as to the presiige and 
graceful restitution of the ruling dynasty under whose patrotuige these 
caves wwe constfocted. Within skty years of the Buddhist revival there 
were about fourteen thousand tmptes In the Koithem W*l territory' 
alone^ and during the next twenty years the number reached thirty 
thousand with more than two milUom monies and nuns. At thb t!me+ 
Buddhism was mom widespread in noribem Ch iiia than it was in the 
soutlL In the southern kingdomis, for example, under the Liang dynasty 
(502-SS6) there wefifp according to a T'ang seturre, about 2,B64 temples 
and S2,000 tuonk^ and nuns. 

More than a ccnltiTy bter, in S74, before Buddhism reached its 
peak during the Sui and TVng dyrmstJesn Emperor Wu (reign msn) 
of tsne of the short-lived dynastiesp the Northern ChoUp amious to make 
Confucianism the state religion, orckrrd the abolition of all Taobt and 
Buddhisi; orgaai^ations. There had long been a fierce caniroversy 
between Buddhists and Taoists about the priority of Lao-tzu (now 
considered a mythical figure) over lie Buddha. The Taoist daimed that 
Lao-t^ had gone to India where he had become the Buddha. Both 
side fabneated evldtnce to support their contentions. In 520 a 
historic debate over this questfon was held to the presence of Emperor 
Flsiao-cning, at the contlnsbn of which the Tanisis were severely 
ilefeated and their daim was pronounced imfoynded by a coimnittee of 
one huudred and seventy scholars hcadjici by Wei-shou. This hrtraghl 
Hsiao-ming^s wrath down upon the TaoiAts, wIkssp chief spokesman in 
the debate^ Chlang Pin, escaped exccuciGo only by Ihe miercession of 
the Buddhist monk, Bodbimd. I^ter, in the reign of Emperor WUt tlii^ 
debate started again with such acrhtiony that even the ImperiEiJ 
presoice could not iissiiiige it. Probably disgusted by this imending and 
bitter dehatep Wu decided In 575 to rank Confudanism first* Taoism 
And Buddhism third as religions of the Empire. It is said that 
hlft decisiofi was influrnced by the machinations of Wei YuoD'Sungi 
wte had been a Buddhkt monk and who had dabbled ia the occult 
ficsettces, and Chiapg Pin* who had lost the Taoist argument in the debate 
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of 520, Tbe Buddbhts resented this dtNzlsion, thus inrumling the 
Emperor retnimted by proscribing Duddhinn. In his decree he 
ordered the destruction of RuddbJst ternpirs, iimiges, and scHpture^; 
monks and nuns were to return to the laity; and the Ueasujee of tbe 
monasterjes were to be confiscated for disldbutioe among^ri^ the of- 
ftdab and royal princes. It b noteworthy that the Buddhbis had so 
successfully exposed the flagrant foiigerics perpetrated by the Taoists 
that Emperor Wu had to sIm indude Taoism in hfe decree of suf^res- 
sion. These persecutions^ however^ were shnrt-lived. Wu died In S78, 
and three years later the Northern Chou dynasty was overthrown by 
Emperor Wen of the Sul dynasty. He tinniediattly reinstated both 
Buddlibm and Taoiain, The recovery of Buddhism was citraordinaray 
rapid^ and it fsoon enjoyed a new peak of popiilarity. 

The T'ang rulers generally preferred Tsoism^ but did not interfere 
with Buddhism, except on two occisiocis- The first T*ang Emperor, 
Li-yuan (or Kao-tiu)* W 5 is qoite rnitagonisiiCj but, conscious as be was 
of the size and tofluence of the Buddhbt community in ChinBi, he did 
not risk open hostility. Therefore* tnstead of trying to suppress Bud¬ 
dhism outright, be placed various rcitrictions on its actmdes. He 
regarded Confudanisn as efasentlal to Chirm, and unde? the Influence 
of tbe Imperial historian^ Fu-S^ who was a staunch Confudanist, he 
issued an edkl ordering magistrates to bquiie into the lives of the 
Buddhist momts and nims. But before the decree could be fully bn- 
plemcnted, he was mtudered, and merged a succession of T’ang 
rulers who were wdl disposed towarfis Buddhism. 

Two oeniuiies later the Taoist arrperor, Wu-tsung, during his brief 
reign of Ove years attempted to suppre^ Buddhism, He decreed to 
845 that^ except for the four temples in each of tbe capital dties and 
one in, each of the provine^t ^ Buddhist lemples and monasteries 
were to be demolishnl and tiKitiks and nuriE unfrodked. ^lore than 
sixty-bvr thousand temples were d^ecrated, millions of acres of momulk 
land confiscated^ and more than a quarter of a rmUlon tnanks und nuns 
forced to retirm to- by life. They wm even denied Chinese nationality. 
These figures may be somewhat exaggerated^ hut they at least indttate 
both tbe scale of tbe suppression and the hold Buddhism had acquired 
b China. This persecution was certninly the most widsprend of Its 
kind in China, for previous persecullonj had been mainly confined to 
nortbem China. It is said Ihai Han Yu (76i-S24) was the bteUectiml 
father of the persecution of R45* He cobed such dogaus ^^Restore 
their people to humanityf Bum tbdr books] And conv&i thdr buildings 
to human te^denceslWhether this persecuilon was a sudden dewdup- 
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menr or iinolher in the \on^ ideofn^ical stnipjslc Ijctween Truism 

mv\ Buddhism is a Diaiter of coniioversy ainadj^si historians. Ecoocrmic 
considerations^ such as \ht desire of the Emperor Tor the enormous 
wealth deposited In the thousands of Buddhist stupas, cannot lie over¬ 
looked. 

This persecution was also short-U'^^ed^ In 846 Empfror Wu-tstutij^ 
diedi prol^liiy afFected by the limgeviiy potions he had been taking, 
and hb successar^ Hsilan+tsang^ immediately cancelled the persctriitinn. 
The number of temples and monks increased at once. Some scholan^. 
however, hold the view that after the persecution of 8 + 5 » RiiddhLism 
did not completely recover, and that the Sangba declined as an tntel- 
leetua) and spiritual force. 

After she downfall of the T^ang dynasty in 907| China was dividetl 
info ^ doien kingdoms and Buddhism again ciuiie limier the slate 
with $onic Ihirty ihousand monasteries bein^^ destroyed. The Sung 
d}/iio;ity (960-1127) reversed this policy. At stale e?^pen 5 ^! a projotrl 
was instituted for the tnmstatioEi and publication of ilie Buddhist 
scriptures. Stale asststance came at a most opportune moment ^ because 
by this time content with India had ceased. TTie Sung periodp however* 
soon witnessed the wival of Ccmfucmniat bureaucracy. Because oi 
the constant inhltraLion into Sting China from the north by the Rtiitans 
and Juchens, naticmalist feelings were umrsualty high. Taking afb 
vantage of ilte 5ituatioa* the Confudanists Intcnsihed iheir efforts to 
hn^ie ihe uJun creed eapcHed- Itlennwhilc, there ar^e a new syncfelic 
school of thought, Xeoctmfcciniusm, which had absorbed soiwo Bud¬ 
dhist philosoph^^ and metaphysics, and which was adopted by tlie Sunuf* 
as ihdr official doctrine. 

The Mongols (1279—1368}^ who dtslodged thfe SmtgSi protected 
Buddhism because they were thenu&cives Tibetan Buddhists. But under 
the Ming djmasiy ojjpositlnn to Buddhism increased and cofitinuetl tnto 
the filanchu dynasty, except far n respite during the reign of the first 
two Manchu entperors who were devout Buddbials. Buddhism wns sub¬ 
jected to suppre^iion by the state and the bureancrary, Emperors 
fweciilcd Buddhism p philosophers accused it of supemiitions. siatesnien 
wirre disturbed that some of the most ahfe people in the country were 
lying idle in the monasteries, and ConfuebnisL ami Taoist literati 
denounced it as an jdicn import. But [o the end the emperors made 
peace with Bucidkism, the monks were allowed to colleci :ilms and 
raise temples, and the bureaucracy' wns compelled to keep Confuctanism 
ns its own aristocraiic creed. 

The Iniroductifiti of Buddhism h one of the most important events In 
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CliLnese hiitury, and smce iL5 inteptian ii has been a major facior in 
Chiiifeie civiliEaticm, exefdsiiig a great itiiluencc on rellgbn, pKUosophy* 
art. 3 jad literature The Chinese have friscly acknowledged their debt 
to Imlia. often referring to her as the "Tencher of China,” and Chinese 
BuddhisU have pictured India as a Western l^aradise, Sukk^mi, The 
adveiit of Buddhism meanl for many Chinese a new way of life, and for 
all Chmttset w‘htlhcr Uie?>' acceptcd It or not, a me^ns of reasscssinK 
ihdr traditional betiete. A new concepiion ot tlic universe developed^ 
and the entire Chinese approach lo life was sJlowly bat surely altered. 
I’he change was so gradual and so universal that few people rfealLred 
it was happening. For over a thousand years the Chinese mind was 
dominated rminly by Boddhism. The decline of Buddhism in China 
during the lasi few centuries cannot obscure the fact that whilst Bud- 
dbisni enjoyed prestige and populnrilyi it influenced Chinese eulLure in 
many ways and left lasting impressions on Chinese Ufe^^* Being a 
strong anrl self-conCdeni civIlijAtion, however^ China fitted Buddhist 
ideas into her own t^iure ol Ufe^ and the ascetisn] oi Buddhisni, ior 
example, could not supjifess ihe Chinese love of life and gaiety;*^’' 

There hits been, however, no ^city of historians who have been 
unable to appreciate adiiC|Uiitel5^ the cj^leni and depth of Buddiest 
Influence on Chtnese culture. Whilst Western writers, with nntahlo 
eKcepiioiis. have found it difficult lo comprehend the variety and 
complexity of Buddhist doclrines, tests, and traditioES, and have been 
somewhat disabled by their own pfedisposltions, Confnrianbt hlstorinns 
ba\f looked upon BuddMsn as an alien intrusion, regarding I he 
Buddhisl ascendancy in Chinese life ^ Indicative of a weakne^ in the 
cTiliiire of a great people, a weakness which they would like to confine 
to obscurity. Even some raiionahsl historians are not allogelher free 
from this somewhat irmiionali although natural, feeling^ as ia shown 
by Hu Shih's comment that "with the new aids of modcni science and 
technolog)', and of the new social and historical sdenceSp we are cot- 
fidtni ih;it we tnay vei achieve a rapid lilwraiton from the two thousand 
ymt% cidiiiTal domination by 

India never [ml>r^cd her ideas or culture on any nation by mililiuy 
force, nut even on die small countries In her neighbourhood, and, in 
I he case of China, it wnuld have been virtually impossible to do so 
since Chirut has usually been ihe more powerful of the two. So the 
expansion of Indian culture mlo Chirut b a monument to huniaxi uodief* 
standing and culiurat ccHjperalioii — the outcome of a voluhtary' que^ 
for learning. Whilst China almost complexly suppreissed other foreign 
religions, such a^ Zoroasiriunbm^ Nesiori^n Christiojiityj ancl^ lo some 
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extent, ManiduicaaisiD, she cotild not uproot Buddhism. At times 
Bttddhktti persecuted, but (or two tbousand years it contiotied to 
Indianize Gdiiese life even after it bad ceased to be a vital force in its 
bomelimd and long after it had lost its place as the dotnioartl rdigion 
of China. In fact^ Indian ting became mom powerful and effective 
after it was thought that BuddhisTii bad been killed fn Cbina.^* 

By far the most significant contribution of Buddhism to China was 
that it made knowledge availahle to the lower strata of society and 
introduced a democratic element into [earning. Popular education was 
unheard of, but Buddhism brfd^e open the gates of learriing for all 
aUke^ the powerful and the rich ctwild no longer monopodie knowledge. 
Indeed^ the Buddhist neophytes were usually token fiuni hiunblef 
classes. Hu Sbibt who considered that Indian [nfluence had hanned the 
natural dmlopmcnt of Chinese culture, and who Ted tlie modem 
Chinese Intdlectual rtnauaance, commented: '^Never before had China 
seen a reiigfiDn so rich In imagery^ so beautiful and captivating in 
ritualism and so bold in cosmologjcal and metaphysicai speculations. 
Like a poor beggar suddenly halting licfate a fiiagnificeitt sionehiiusc 
of predoua itoncs of daxsUng brilliaiiEy and aplrndoufi China was over^ 
wbdtnedi bo^ed and averjoyed* She begged and borrowed freely from 
this mu[iij5,ccnt gi'er. ITie first borrow lugs were chiefly from the 
f<hgh>u 5 life of India, In which Chilians indebtedness to India can never 
be fully loid.”“ Through Its compo^ionate Buddhas and Bodhbattvos, 
it5 promise of sal vat ion to aB ahke^ ite rmpbaeb on piety, cncdftaikjn^ 
and restraint of pas^ons^ Its attractive rituals and festivaLs Us udI- 
verily and its tolerance, ^^the religious life of the Cbhrese has been 
enricbed^ deepened, broadened, and made more tneaniugful iu terms of 
hunmn sympathy, love, and compassion for all Living creatures.'*** 
Certain theistk bedefis—the doctrine of rebirth^ the idea of causality, 
the belief in reward and retiibutiofi, the conccptloa of reality which 
permeates every living thing ih nature, and the notion of universal 
impermanence—had an abiding mfluence on Chinese life, literature^ and 
thought The old simple idea of tetribuijon of good and evil was re¬ 
placed by the law of karma fyeh in Chinese) which oonlrola all past^ 
present and future existences- The doctrine of karma brought spiritual 
consolation to umumefahle people. That Chmese phlio^ophy blosMirned 
afresh alter the impact of Buddhiam Indicates both a response to and 
a botrewing from Indian ideas. Buddhism not only offered paradise to 
the good, but kbo threatened Ihe wkted with a multjplidty of bells. 
The Chinese^ who have always regarded ancestor-wtirsfaip os important, 
found this Buddhist doctrine impressive and convincing^ Composslonato 
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dmouil for all living bdtigs naiurally expressed itadf in practical ways, 
the euhlishment ol charitabte Institutions, such as hospitals, 
otphanages, rvstbouseSt and old pet^es* homes. Emolional attachment 
to rellEitttt encouraged pilgruiiogea to distant Buddhist establlshnients, 
thus making the Chinrw bettor acquainted with other pasta of their 
country and its eovlroTis. 

Broadly, Indian inRuence on Chinese thought proceeded aloog two 
lines: ideas which were assiniilated os part of the indigenous tradition, 
and those ideas so radically diHercnt that they were distinctly idenlffied 
as Indian. Fimg k’u^Lan expressed this by pointing out that there is a 
dirtinilion between "Chinese Buddhkm” and "BoddhisiB in China*''*^ 
For ccample, the school of subjective Idealism of Hsiian-lsang, known 
in Chinese as the Hsiang ttang (or Wel-shih), vs obviously Indian, whilst 
the Ch^an school devdoped in China through mterectlon with T aolwn . 
Of tlw two, the latter line of Indian bfluoiec was more successful, and, 
as Buddhtsm adapted more and mote to China, It was able to make a 
l^eater contribution to Cbioese culture. 

The famous disciple of Kumarajivo, Saig-dmo 13H-^14), first com¬ 
pared Indian and Chinese thouj^ht He wrote several essays, collected as 
the Chao lint, and found that the systems of Kagarjuna and of Lao-lju 
were not dlssIniiJar. At an early stage in its devdopment, two schools 
of hlahayana Buddhism emerged—Madhyamika aod Yogacara and 
Nagarjuna was the founder of the Madhyamika school. This scboul 
held the doctrine of ibe middle view between e*ialence and tvon- 
cxistence. affirmation and negation, etemity and tranaioice, self and 
noD-self. Although the Buddha in his first senuoti at Baimras preached 
the middle path, hb doctrine differed from that of Madhyamika. Bud¬ 
dha's teaching had an ethical meaning, preaching neither a life of 
uuticrial pleasure tior of self-mortification. Uagarjunas concept was 
melaphysicnl, advocating neither the theory of reality nor that of 
unreality. Nagarjuna taught that nothing is existent per st; it exists 
only in’ ndatioii to Other things; everything » sunyata (void) and 
its individiiAlity is imaginafy, fawierili. "t'he sunyata is tlie absolute, 
correspoading to the A'lrgifBu BroAiiwfla of the Upanbhatls; aiwl there Is 
no dtffercsce between samsOfa, the world of vision, and lorvana or 
sunyata. True knowledge is that which discloses the supreme Identity 
beyond all opposita. Seng^diao interpreted the philosophy of 
Nogarjuna In Tootst lenm and approximated the two doctrines. For 
instance, in his essay, On tkf ImmuiabUity of Things t he observed 
that Buddhist thought presented the contrast between the inunutahle 
reality (AftMle-tiitAatu) and the temporal {uipadO'nwdha}, between 
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permaftpnce and and L>etwteii iiir\^ana und fdairik, Thrs^ wf^r^ 

verj'^ similar to iht Taoist contrast oon-beifig and being, im- 

rniftability and ii)iitaJjtUt>\ and u*if w^i (ncim?Jcii.tciM:e) and yu-wei 
(e^eistcBce), Pbilo&ophiail t^trovcrsj* in China at ihe lime was crntri^ 
ttujsiSy on /i f noinneciOfi, or ^mbstance) and (ph^nDinmOfi ur 

luiKiion)^ S^ng-chao held that ti and are not opposed but arc the 
same. He soughi to synibesixcp which was hh midtlle path. His 
synthesis of the absolute and the relative w*as no doubt based on the 
system of Nagarjuna> hut it ¥fas expressed in Taoist |ihra$eoloii^, 
Uecaiise of its Chinese exterior* ft was accepted oji Chinese, am)* in this, 
Senf;^:luio paved the way for tiudilhUi assimilatiDfi into Chinese 
philosophy. 

Hub Yuan, a dlsdpk of Tao-an and a eonlemporary of Seng-rhaOp 
lahl the foundation for the White I.olus Society of Lushaii School. later 
known as the Pure Land SchociL In 402 Hui-Yuan assetnbled a group 
<if not hundred and twenty-three of his chojten followers before a statue 
of Amitabha where they made a collective vow to be rebotti Jfi the 
\\^teni paradise. Thus the cult of Atnitabha, the cmnpas^'ctntte 
Buddha who beoime a Buddha only on the condition that he could di^ 
tribute his accumuLated good to others aj he chose, was inkiaied. 
Those who five nghtrously and who pioiudy repeal daily the words irunfu 
Amtiabka*yo^ or who meditate properly on him, can reach hJs paradise, 
the Pure Lanid fSukhavali) in the West, This concept of the splendid 
Pure Land of Amiiahhar one of the most mapmincent in Buddhist 
imagery^ had ^eat success ihroughoul Eastern Ajda and In^ired many 
wirks of art in both China and Japan. Tl was a non-inteHeitual and 
extremely simple form of Etuddliisjn, involving an attitude of compkle 
and enthusiasLic bbokti (devotion) to Amitahha-^ new t™ of 
Buddhut theifim. 

Hui-^ turn rmphnsized meditation and actively promoted dhyuna 
exercises in South China, He was m enthusiastic that he sent cmisiarir? 
to Central Asia (o obtain reWant texts and insiruction. Wetl-versiitl 
in Confiiclanigi and Taoist ctasaics, he frequEnity relied on Taoist 
imtis 10 exrffcss Buddhist priudpJes. He believed Uiat Kuddhisl and 
rum-Buddhbt learning could he fu^ into one doctrine. In hk wriilna-: 
he mixwl the metaphysicfll speculations of Xeotaokm with ihe Prajoa 
rhcHiKhi of Buddhism, thus making ihe monastic ideal alt the more 
attractive to the Uterali and (enlry of Saulh China. 

A ^disciple of Hub Yuan, Tao-sheng (also a feifow student of Seng- 
c aos imrlee Kiimarnjiv'ft) was a monk of wide fearning oud great 
brfllbnce who .^rved as a bridge lierween the Budilhisi centres at Lii^ 
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Shan imd Cliaag-arL He preacbcd such rcvalulioiiary iheories that he 
was once pubJicI^* burnished irnm Nanking by the conservative mooks. 
Two of these theodei are Iftiportant; ‘'good acUmi lequlrea relnrn^” 
and “sifddefl cnljghieimtcpL'^ as oppof^ed to all fomis o( ''gradual at- 
utiimicnic/^ These doctrines were not really new bnt were actually 
BudclhLsl with a Chines emphasis^ rffmonstrating the Chirur$e a$- 
similaiton of Bnddhbm. For example, Tao-fiteng^S daciritie of ibe true 
self was the lugica] culmin^lion of Huddbist Oiinkiag on the subject. 
He taught that esery sentient Iwing possesses the Buddha-natiirc of 
universal mind, but Is ignoraot of it. It is this uvidya tignorancc) which 
chains him to the whe*l of biith and rebirth. Therefore, it ts necessary 
for him to realiie and learn to tbo Buddha-natMre withbi him, 

thii$ gaining freedom from illusion and reluming to the tditmflte- This 
realiMtioii of the Huddhit within through siidden enlightemnent also 
meant being one with the Buddha-natorc of wu Of universal mbirl, and 
this was the state of nirvana, Many Buddhists did not approve of Tao- 
sbeng'a doc trine since it implied that there is in renbty uo pure land 
or other world; the worhi of Buddha is around us: anyone could attnin 
Buddhahood by sudden enliRbt^uieiil, Tist; idea of ihc Universal Mind 
b an Indian coniribiiilan to Chinese philosophy. The lao of ibe Taobis 
is the ^“mystery of myslcrks,'" yet St is not After Tao^sheng. 

Chinese philosophy liad tiol only mind liut also MliidK and his emphasis 
on meditation as a means of attaining enlightenment prepared ihe w-ay 
fur the development of the Chan (Dhyana) school of ihoughi, which 
inilueoced not Just Buddhism but all Chinese thought, 

Tao-;m and Hui-Ynan also emphasiaBed the lafEporlantre of Dhyaua, 
Yet, It wa* not imlQ a century after Tao-sheng's death in that 
ihc r>fayana school of thought was introduced to China by the Indian 
monk, Bo<Uiidharma« Bodhidharma liad evolved a system through 
whiidi Biiddhahnod could Iw jiiJained only by tho conscious identihea- 
ilon of both the absolute and the rvlaiJVT, According to the iradiliora of 
the IJhyona sdiool, this was an Moieric testcbing of the Bnitdha trains 
mittfd from disciple to dbciple^ independency ol wrliten texts* unlB 
it r^cbctl I he iweiily-cighth Indian Pattitirch. Bodhidhamiait who 
taught that Hie Biiddha was nol to lie found in image* and l>ooks but 
in the hearts of men. The Linaft of cvety man b in communion wbb 
all time and all space. This heart b Ibe Buddha and ihe Buddlui is 
Ihe hear*, 'fhere h no HiLidilha uutsiilr I he heart. EnlighteJiuieiU and 
II ir van II are alsM in the heart. Outside the reality of the hear I, every- 
I fling h Imaginary. To srarch fur i^Tnethiitg u ills hie the heari is an 
attempt to selic cmpdiiess* It fs th^^furc e?^-etslin1 look within ami 
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10 timtecnpiiHo ilie Buddlfm-natiirt of the iJelf. Bodhidlmnna^s toAdiuag 
wM (krived frotn the Vijmtna b tit if Brahman b substituted iur 

the BuddhUr It appe^s remarkably $Liiillar to the Vedanta pbUosopby. 

The Ch'an seboot prestuted a chAlleii|[e to Buddhist schokstidsm 
and rocrniijtidbm, Throu^houl ChiDa \htrt were thousands oI moua^sieries 
wiih hmumerable mouks and nuns and a vast literature of Buddhist 
lexis. AdiJ then the Ch'ao phil^^opby arrived, ignoring all scriptures, 
di^regardiug asceticbin and nil forms of worship, e^-en the caric4?pt 
of good and crvflp pnraching ddiverance by knowing rnir's own self. 
Dhyarta Bmtdhbm was the very antithesis of the easy and popular way 
of gaining salvation through devotion and worstiip of AmiUtbha- It 
opposed the wcrrship of images and the authority of the pricsthoodi 
and emphasized Instead the appHcaiion of tineas own strength, the 
sense of uuier freedom, detachment from w^oridly things^ and ceaseless 
meditation and selMlsclpline. Boditidhanua Is said to have told tSie 
devout Buddhist, Emiitror Wu of the Liang dynasty^ that all his good 
works did not accumulate any meriii To Bodliidhamui the scriptures 
were nothing more than the finger that points lo the moon of enlightea- 
ment, no longer useful once the rnonn is speo. Be4:niise of the difference 
between the ^dsilng Buddhist scholasHrian and Bodhidharina's Dhyana, 
it has Wn suggested that the Bbyana movement was not really Bud¬ 
dhism at all, but a Chinese revolt against Buddhist verbaUsin and 
sdiolastkism, as well as a movement to make Btiddhlsm more Chinese 
in character by detadung tl from inteilectualLim. If thb he true^ then 
the Chinese allemalivt to Indian Buddhism emerged from Biiddhtsm 
Ilselfp But there is little substance in this assertkn, ItecauH^t^ whQst 
ibe Dhyana school rejects many features of Matay^ana Buddhism^ 
much of what is left ts still reraarkably dose to early Indian Bud^ 
dhism. ^'Chan Buddhism differs from the orthodox and popukir 
Mahayona of the Lhcistjc Sutras Just as the leaching of Christ wd 
of ihe Cbristiiin my sites differs from the syslematk Christianity of 
the Churches.^*** tndeedj the Ch'au doctrine of mlrospccUon in order 
to discover the esseiice of perfectiofi in the depths of the heart and 
to bring about its mystical eioansing can doubtless be traced back to 
the pnicdces of the Indian Yogis, Iwih Hindu and Buddhist. Hown'efT 
it would be wrong to deny the influence of Taoism in the development 
of the Ch-an movraten! bi China, The emphasis of Cb'an writers^ 
teachers^ and artists no a^witaneity and naturalness Ls remintsceot 
of many passages m Taoist pliilosopblc texts proEesling the ortificml 
re^Lrauits of society against the OAturai development of man. The 
Ohyatin ciiiphAsia on the Buddha-nntuTe oI Ihe self may have a parallel 
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in the Ta&i*t inimanwif* of Lbi: Tao. Bflth Dhyana and THOism slresa 
the idea of the wordless doctrine, and Dhyana coniemplatjon differs 
iiltfe frtm Taoist ecsta^. ft is probable, however, that these couiinou 
features Pliutrate Buddliist iofluciice on TaoLsm. 

Whatever the IVioisl oonient in Ch’an, ft certainly was not as 
speculative as some other schools of Buddhisru were. Ch an bore an 
affinity with Taoism in its phllos^hictd rarmficationa, but did not 
antogOEiUe Confocianisl thought- Ineviubly, it bad great appeal for 
the Chinese and became widely popular in Cbim. This sect ^‘completed 
the iransftirmatiOD into Chinese thounhi of the fundamentaJ ideas 
brought from India. tJius achieviBE a Buddhist equivalent of the 
highest Taoism."” 

The t(sncept of Dhyana b sofnetimes hailed an Jnleniai Chiofisc 
Buddhist movenvent. Independent of Indian Influence. It Js argued 
that Bodhidhanoa was a legendary Bgure invented Utter to give the 
doctrine wei^t and authority, and that Dhyana was, p^chdogicaBy 
if not doctrinally, the descendant of the early Chinese Quietism. Whilst 
thb theory is somewhat lar-feichcd, some scholars maintain that the 
Quietisn of China during the fourth and third centuries b,c. was to 
some extent moulded by Indian Influeuce. This does seem possible but 
there is no definite proof of it. ^TiAsi it is not altogether true that the 
formative period of Ctdnese Quietism, the fourth century fl.c,, was a time 
when outside tnliuences on thought were general, Quietism did develop 
and expand when such influences were demonstrably b^inning to be of 
importance. Scholars are now agreed that the literature of the third 
century b.c, is full of geographical and mylhologica! elements dcived 
from India.” Moreover, the Chinese Quielists practiced a form of self^ 
hypnosis nniarhably dose to Indian Yoga. 

The only flourishing Buddhist school in China today is the Ticn-Tai 
school, founded by Chih-t (or Chi-kal) (538-597). This school was 
eclectic, saw no antagoniam between the Hinayana and Mnhayaaa. and 
accepted all sutrss as true words of the Buddha. Following Nagorjuna's 
doctrine that alt component things are impermanent, that all dharmas 
are without sdf, and that only nirvana is quiescence, it established a 
thrwfoJd system of perfect coiriprehension, chi-kvm: ivng, empty or 
void; fftia, hypothetical or lemporarincss: and tAonf, medial or meao- 
TbeM three modes of comproheading brings can be likened to the three 
eyes of Siva. The “onply” mode destroys the Illusion of sensory 
perception and constructs supreme knowledge, prajna; the "hypotheti¬ 
cal’' mode Hif^eTiwes with the defilement of the world and estahUsbes 
salvation from aU m-ils: and tJ* "medial" mode demolishes halliidiia- 
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l\m born of icnorniKC. jiviidyji. and estab1isbc& the enligbtcneil mind. 
TtiTough iliesc Llire^e truths the Ticn-Tai scbout empki^jise^ the htea cii 
talalily and mutua] ideatlEcation; the whole imd its parts Jsre ideniLcal. 
The ttitire cosmos 2ui<l uU the Ouddhai^ may be fresent In a gmJn o( 
sant! DT the paint nt a hair, llir Tjea-Tai identiftcaiion of phenomena 
with the ali!i«hitr h further illustrated by their doctrine of the Atii^hne 
yimdf which embraces the univerge In Its entirety. 

The Tien-Tai tenets are a hriiliant product of Huddhlst IhoiiRbt In 
Chihi!^ betatisc they harmoniw an<l syntheni^e all doctrines, even the 
nK3At coiitradictorv'*, nfrnm the existence iif the Buddha-natiixe in all 
sentient beings and assure uiiivcml salvation. Tieo-Tai Buddhism is 
the most cc}mprchtrR.sjve system of htahayann and h held jm m authariia- 
live model for East Asia, particularly for |upan. Its main itxt, 
Sudiihoma-Pundiirik^-Svtrix (fa-kua-Ckmfi^ in Chinese and 
in Japans 1^, has piovided more themes fen- Buddhist art m China than 
any other ^mree, 

Wfallsr Chinese scholars, such as SeuK^dtao. Hui^Vuan^ Tpo-shenL:, 
and Chihd^ adnpled Indian thouitbl to Chinese patternst there were 
others, like iiguan-t&nni; and his chief dtsctple Kurhehi, who founded 
schools which seem wholly Indian in chArncter^ some of whldi still 
survive, Hsuan-laang founded a seboal called Fa tislangdsung (Dharma 
lakdiana, known in Japan Hossi^) which taught that Ihe world ni 
phenomena fs a pro|eciion of l^inana^ consciousness. Phenomena are 
ilhisoty and only constiousni^ is rcat: the purpose of life h to free 
oneself from fear of and Attachment to the externaf world, which is a 
fabncafion of one's own tousdoiiFness. This systetB, explaininj! all 
phenomeiifl p^^cholotjically and rationally, evoked a new Interest 
ftTRoiigsL Chinese intellectual, but could not wiefd great prosclytiiinff 
power, bemuse its deep and rcimple^K n>etaph}^icat specubitions had 
little appeal to ihe avera^e Chinese. Morcovert the Chme$e langtjajjp 
was jurt ivot nnffhle tmouph to translate and expound the subilr 
dislmction^ ni Terms and phruses of thi^ schools which in its vast 
literatrEm dcvefc^wd a most abstrufie sysiem of introspettive psychologv^ 
nnalyKing con-^busness into more than five hundred static of mind 
aitfl their corresponding Faculties and object*-** Although no Chinese 
sect exclusively follow* thi* phSInxophy, it I* stil! sludieil and ha* h:id 
consderable Inifuetice m East Axian ihoughi. 

Amongst iiiher Btiddhi^t schools of C^hina are the Kiu-stiet based 
on the ihe Liti fVinaya) school* founded hy Tao- 

^hitian; and rhen-Vcti fihe School of the True Word)^ based on 
Tan trie Buddhism fntxwfiiced by Vafrahodhi in the eighth century. 
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TatiLriaui or ^‘ajrayaiui. nimeJ after U* chief ^rnbcli vttffs (ihuoder* 
bolt), is a ctioibinaLiuH of mystical speculation and secret magic riles 
rtpressed bi a complex symbolism* These speculations involve the 
lionahip bei»«n empirical reality and true essence, illustrated by a 
hierarchy of sacred figures and cidndnating in the otfi (absolute) 
Hutldha. The meditations, rites, and symbols aid the practiisi] realLja- 
Uon of the identity esisting between tlie devote* and the Buddha- 
nalbirc wiilun him^ 

\MiilsL some Bvidtlhiat inJiueiice am itilt tie swi in praeticafly 
aspect of Chinese cultural life, much is hardly recognizable. The irana- 
formalion of Buddhist deities in China is a good ilUisiralton of tliis 
point, ft is not ofteo rtalUed that Uie pot-beUied. exuberant Buddha, 
so popubr as a tourist souvenir and as a model of art practically 
everywhere I is a Chiniw version of the lodiao Maitrcya Buddha, who 
IS yet to come and who is at present in the Tusita Heaven. The 
Indian Bodhisaltva, Avafokitesvara, a sort of Buddhist ProvStlcnce, 
on life arrival in China assumed by a curioini metamorphosis a feminine 
Kufec, bccomiiig the Goddess of Mercy, Kuan-yin, oftM rtprerented a,s 
a beatiUful woituia with Liny feet sometimes bound in the ttadiUmial 
Chinese way, Itfe goddess is extieniely popular in China, rractically 
eiiTry householil contains her image in wood, ivory, or porceJaui, and 
she has umples in all parts of the country. The same Chinese tendency 
to adapt, assimilate, and lolegrate Indian element? fe evident in other 
aspects of cultunil life such as music, painting, sculpture, and arclittcc- 
ture. 

The most oulsiandins product of the cultural dialogue between 
lluddbfem and Chinese thou|tht was NeoconfudiuiUin, uiwiuwtiiinalily 
one of the greatest philosophies of China. The impact of Buddhism gave 
rise to a renaissarc* of Confucianism under the Sung and Ming 
dynastfea. Many Chinese scholars of traditional learning recoBnizHl 
the superiority of Buddhist tcachines. especially in metaphysics and 
nieihodofoBy. Hence, they wen? inspired to rejuvenate Cnnfudanism, 
praftine onto it what they reijarded as rhe rarrils of Buddhfcnn. But the 
Chiiicse, deeplv imbued with n sense of tlus-worldiness ami social 
rtipoEsibilhy. could not be completely reconcilcil with the other- 
wordlfncss ol Buddbisni. Therefore, the inttraciion between tnetaphysi- 
cal Buddhist thought and Cunfuciunisi ethics led to the emergence of 
a new philosophical movcmenl, commonly known as Neoctiofudonism, 
during the Sung periffll (960-1:79). Jtisl as Buddhfet jnieraction with 
I'aoism ttave rise Ht Ch’an, so with Confucianism it proitiiccd Neo- 
coBluciiinlsm of U. Ihus. Buddhism finnlly succeeded tu stirring tlic 
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Chinese mtrllect to respond in a positive way to new sUmuJj. TMs 
Confudanist response to Buddliiaa ms charactetistjcdly Chinese; 
having failed to dlcnce a critic, denounce him btil act on criUdsm. 
W’hilsi Conludantsm underwent dro^ic changes under the Buddhist 
impact, BuddhUm itself, ompt in minor ooncepts^ absorbed lillJe of 
Confudaukin*®^ 

Neocoofudanism was a ddiberato attempt to show that Coafucionism 
could oSer c^’etylhing that Buddhism otTered. Neoconfuciaiusts found 
fault with Buddhist doctrines but endeavour^ to oyflallixe their 
own phdosophJcaJ thinhing. In doing so, they bm] to borrow a good 
deal without spedhcaiJy acknowledging their dcbL Often they over¬ 
stretched their intcrpnelatiorkS to prove the continuity and purity of 
their mtetpretndon of Confudanisnii since the new movement was 
partly a nationalist reaction against BuddbisniH. Bur in fact, Hto- 
cooftidonisin contains less Coofucianism and more Buddhism, and lo 
call it ^feoclDllfudamsm, therefore, Is stricUy ^>eakiug a mjanomcr A 
contemporary Chinfise scbokfi Chou Haiang-kuangp caHs it Sung 
Ratlottaliam or jj ifnrdir of the Sung dynasty.,**^ 

Neocoufudanbm ex|^idt]y undertook to malch the BudilhLd 
cosmoLc^, eapbin the world nietophysically^ mid show how itian could 
attain happiue^ within the ordinary purmlts of life. It was bnposaihk 
to produce a system of cosmology and metaphysics from the AnuUcls 
ol Confucius, who was much tfwj practical. Many Ncoconfucianists 
appealed to Mencius, who^ jilLliough a CoofuckniaiT ha d diverged cohh 
siderably from the master's practjiklity and adopted an almo^ mysrical 
atiitudc . sSmilfir to ihat of a T^ist. Whatever could not be explained 
was attributed to the esoteric tenebing of ConfuduS| which was imparted 
oot to the mosses hut to the select few. Four books emne to be regarded 
as the main script lines of Heoconfucliiiijjim during the Sung period; the 
Analech, the of Meftcm, the Grest L^arnirtg, and the Daclrini 
of ike ifeuft. The last was held to contain the esotefic teachiog o( 
Coafudus. It b rignificaiit lliai whilst some Confudnniit scholars con¬ 
tinued to dfprecatt Bpri dhism as a foreign ratigioDp Confudanist 
temples from the eighth to the sktoenth centuries contatiied Images ol 
Cotifudiis, his disdplea and other noUbles^ like the images tn BuddHit 
lemplts. 

That Keoemfudanists felt the need lo discover sdentiiic thought 
to maldi the noiions of porilive sdences ns applied to phPosophy shows 
that Indian concqsts, such as the dualism of Samkbya nod the atomisai 
of Voisesllto, were im popular and well knuwn to be liked by the 
tevjvalkts. Compelled thus to offer a coamoli^y that couM compete 
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with that uf the Buddhiits, “ihc Nco-C«ifutiaii3 look over bwltly 
some of the ideas of their rivals. Thus ire &nd tbem cchcking the 
Buddhist idea that the Universe is ceasclesly destroyed and recreated. 
This is interpreted in Ciunese lerms^ however, as a function of the 
operation of the Vm (n^ression) and Vang (progression), the five 
forces, ntysiic nimieroTugy, and the diagrams which are the basis of the 
Boat: 0 f Ckangti"*'* The Confudanists claimed that this work was 
written by Confudus, but in fact it is an ancient fortnre-teiler's manual. 
However, for many NeoconfucLimals it virtually became a bible for 
their cosmology, It is so alien to the whole oi early Confucianism that 
h is imposible not (o believe that its metaphysical speculnitems were 
derived from Taoism and Btiddbism over a period of time. 

But each rival school of the many varieties of Neoconfudonism 
claimed Confudaalst purity for itself ami acctuiid the others of having 
been influenced by Taoism md Biiddhisni. Later, many Chinese scholars, 
such as Ku Yen-Wu (or Ku TiogHLin. 16l3-16a2). tOso attacked Xeo- 
confucianisin for Its debt to Buddhisin. 

The Neoconfucianlal movement was initiated by Chou Tumi (lOi?— 
107d). who inuoduced into Confucianisio the doctrine of the Supreme 
Ultimate, or first principle, which he called by the andent name, tai- 
cki (meaning literally “supreme-Jimit'') and which was conceived of 
as the primordial unity like the onefent Tao. However, in common with 
the Neotaoists of his time, Chou Tun-I envisaged this primordial es. 
sence as purely cosmogonic and not metaphysical. In nwxietn terms, 
it resembled the infinitely rarefied and diffused matter of oebulae, a 
dust which conBoHdaics Itself hilo things by the laws of nature, and 
which produces the universe ihrough the process of evolution. Re 
criticized the Buddhist doctrine of siuiyata, which maintained that the 
phenomenal world was Illusionary. 

Similar Ideas were developed by other scholars, such as Shoo Yung 
(lOt 1-1077); the two brothers, Cheng TTao (tOll-lOSS) and Cheng 
yj (i03J-ll07); Chang Tsai, their oode; andCbu Hai (1130-1200).“ 
Of these dpaoenis of hfeoconfucianism, Chang TsM was probably the 
one most tesponsihSe for the Introducilon of acceptable dments from 
Buddhism. Chu Hal, hafled by Needham as “the supreme synthetic 
mind in ail Chinese history;' was bom m Fukien and is alleged to have 
once been a Buddhist pionli. About 1134 he renotmeed Buddhisni and 
relumed to official Cemfucianism. His philosophical wiitlogs so com¬ 
pletely dominated those of his predecessors, and wielded such an ea- 
tenrive Jofluence, that hi? system is generelly distinguished as Chuiim. 
Like Confucius he was “a transmitter rather than an originator" of 
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lIiauf'hL His main object vtsm to furllier the new approach lo Lite Coii- 
fudoDLSl SIS tnuglil hy the Chwifi! btuther^.*^ I''erhiip^ hl^ tco- 

trol cctticepL is dial the vkhotit universe b compel of fcwo ccH?teroal 
pnndpics which are !i atid cM — I he norm of raison , nnd oiatier or 
The$e two art inscparaliTet yti pos^s dblinctive chantclcr?, 
They otbted before hi^aven and earthp and Ii sel chi in oioiioir wlifcli 
prcrtluced the world. In reginnj to the rehitioTt between the nmrn and the 
w^arZd^ ihe nournejion and die phefionienoti^ Chii Hsi and the N’cecon- 
fucianbl pbUdsophers seem lo accept tbe BuddhJsi concept of nirvana 
and samsnra. But the II prindplr h mi ihe sanie as die concept of a 
uni versa) con.sdotc'Encss^ on nffahle ^rritualiLy, the soul of souls and 
of worldfi of Indian pantbebm. Lj action b necessary, tncvitnblep and 
unconsdousp which eicdudc$ any iden of spirittialtty. All things and all 
human rehitionship,^ consist of Ii and diii which^ as one, are lafiniie^ 
eiernal joimutable, unal tetaWe. hornogenous, imconscious. nnd unln- 
telligent. Li h pure, vast, without form^ and unable to create. Chi b 
aluue responsible far edHleni thing? and for chaiige. In this Chu Hsi 
was, no doubt, infliifnced by the Ifidbn idea I hat only the petmoncivt 
and tindianginx is h the hlKhcst seme. 

Man's naiure b hb U, which b part of the Supreme Uldmate. It b 
only human de3ife ihait obscures hb true mture, and if he could iuit 
realize thb fact he would be enlightened. This is remarkably similar to 
the doctrine of the Dhynna ^hooT of Unddhbm. and much of ihb 
pluloKophy is so alien to early Cliicese thought that “It would be 
lo conclude the Nef^-Conlurians hai^ lieen converted to Buddhism in 
everything but name.*'^ Chu Hsi, in cortnncijt with Shao V^uog (1011- 
1077Ji believed lhat at the end of an epoch b-^ting 12^^,600 yeans the 
existing world system would come to an end and be replaced by an¬ 
other, Tbb concept was alien to the Chinese and must Itave been de¬ 
rived from the well-known Indian ideas of aeons and recurring worfrl 
syslems. 

CTiu Hsi*js greatest rival was Lu Rdang-Shan fot Lu Chiu ►Yuan, 
100^1193), the founder of the rival schiiol of Sung RaUnaalisiri. He 
stressed meditalinn and in tuition^ and wbldiMl much influence ov'cr 
Chinese thinkers of the day, espccblly tn eastern China. Whibt hb 
emphasis resembles ihni of Dhyatia Buddhism^ it also has foots in 
ancient Chinese thought, cspedally that of Mencius. Chu Bsi^s system, 
with [t$ vagaries and universality, is marhed by an element of caution 
and consideration, whilst Lu Hsiang-Sium's h choracierked by sharp- 
ntf® and penetralirm. Lu Hsiang-Shon did not share Chn-Hsl’A dualistic 
pbilosophyv hut propounded a nmtikiic doctrine staiteg that every- 
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thing thut exists b Ji. XtrthirtR is finite; muni hcnveiii earthr and all 
things laisl In the infiailfr- Man b personally ttmcerned ia every affair 
of the universe, and the universe is conccTncd in all man's personal 
affairs. Early Chinese tliought wus doser to Lu Hsiang-Shan’s than 
to tlThu llsi's, T.ii said, "ibe Cnivcrse is my n«nd, and my mind b the 
Universe," in soniewhat the same way as Mendus said, "all things art 
complete within me." Bin tiw type of monism which Lu Hsiang-Shaii 
preachetl i$ also akiO to Dhyana Bmlilhisto, and for this reaann Clm 
Hsi's dbcipieii ctiiicized Lii. Whilst Chu Hsi taught tbal man's nature 
is pure and unchanging, and that mind u tomposed of 11 and chi, Lii 
regarded nature, mind, and feeling as the same thing seen from different 
aspects, and believed that the process of moral cultivation consisted of 
looking for <Mie‘s own "lost mind," one's true nature which was origi¬ 
nally good, liul had been led astray ihrough desire, lu advocated 
practical rnetliods for regaining the lost mind- For m,an then? b nothing 
prior to Itnuwing himself. For attaining knowledge of one’s own self or 
lost mind, he suggested medilatJoa, much in the same manner ns the 
flhyana Buddhists did. Fracticed assiduously, meditation would lead 
to the sudden realijation of the oneness of one's own mind with the 
totality of ail things. This concept of lost mind resembles the u|jani- 
diadic teaching, "thou art that." and the theory of sudden etilight^n* 
ment of Dhyana Buddhism. 

'Hie Chii Hsi scliuol was clawr to the whole rationale of Confucian¬ 
ism. whilst the Lu School was more akin to Indian Buddhism Thi! 
X’eoconfucianbu of the Cbu Hsi School liegan by examining the ex¬ 
ternal world, and this delermim.'d their conception of li as heaven nr 
nature. Because (be esponejits of the Lu School endeavoured to per¬ 
meate Confucianism with Buddhist thought they began by looking 
inward upon themselves, but defined their theory' of It as the mind in 
an attcinpi to modify Buddhism with Confuciantst teaching. Irrespec¬ 
tive of the validity of this distinction, there is no doubt that the Nco- 
confiicianist doctrine ol mind and the advocacy of concentration of 
mind were infliienccd by Buddbimt. The etwiiroversy raging within 
Buddhlit society concerning sudden and gradual dtillghteomenl is re¬ 
flected "in the discusaions of the Neo-Confucianists, with Chu Hsi 
representing the gradual rational approach and Lu Hsiaitg-Shan the 
intuitive instantaneous approach."*'^ Even ir the motto of the Sung 
pollUcal reformer. Fan Chung-Yen, "to be first in worrying about the 
world's trouble ami last, in the enjoymenl of its pleasure," one tan 
fletcci overtone of the Bodhisattva ideal of sreking the salvation of 
others before passing to one’s own rewaicd as a Btiddlia.” 
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The mcBt c»LitS:tAi!iilfiig Neoconfucianist philosf^pber of ibt Ming dy* 
DAstyr BJid a sEAt^smti of bigh calibre lad blegrity, Waag Yang-iufng 
(or Wang Shou-Jen, 1472-1529) eclioed ibe doclriti^e of Lu Bslang- 
Shim, ^flnd enven ihn whole range of evbttence ajid nothing txis^ In^ 
dependent of and apart fmm it.. An {ndlvidual may Lbe 

fundamental principles of life and of thmip by under&hmdJng hb own 
uiind and by devdoping his own nattue. Each bdividual has the solu¬ 
tion of the problims of the universe within Menself. 

In his early days Wang Yang^tnmg was an ardent follower of Chu HsI, 
but upc^ furiher Investigi^iion and ftfleciioo he moveil to Lu Hsiang^ 
Shan's concept of Universal Mind, In the nposLtim of ihb doctrine, 
Wang’s irriiLoga are more comprebensive than those o( Lu. Although 
his doctrine h harcOy different in essence frcKo that of his predecessor^ 
he organiied It more and expressed it more precisely nnd 

convindcgly. He was toferant of both Buc!dhi<^m and Taoism. Hts 
system was denotiocefl by Ms oppooenis as being BuddM™ In disguise 
and was criticized a^ berelicalt ^ Miog Eitiptror forbade its dhs* 
seniinaiion after the death of the pbilttsophcr* But hb Influcoce on Uter 
Chinese thought was Whilst Wang Yatig'tning did not cot- 

sdously attempt to recmi^cUe Btiddhbt and Confudajibt ideets^ his 
ntness on Individual Lntuition, Inimte knowledge of the good, and the if>^ 
sqiarability of knowledge and practice led to a ''rejection of ait formal 
and UaditionaT standards of Confucian morality^ a pti^hlve contempt 
for txwk Teaming as 4 m hiUJIei;4ual di^dplbep and a coosdous dedre 
to arrive at a ^cretistn of Buddhism and Taoism with CbnfuriBti- 
Ism/’®* 

Buddhism had become such an integral part of Chinese thlnkmg 
that it was krtposslble fjttr the e^qxments of Sung RatJonalbrn to dis¬ 
count ft. They used Confudanbt teTm& to interpret Buddhist concepts^ 
or interpreted Coofucianist concepts in the lii^t of HinldhlsE knowl* 
edge. Without UTidErstandmg the Budilbist Ideas of Sung ChTna, the 
Ncoconfuciauisi systsjt cannot be properly cnmpridieuded. Yet, several 
docirfu^ central to Buddhism^ such as tebjeani^tlon and the concept of 
heavens and Iufi^ls^ have no place in Nei>pcioftadaoiMu. The Neoconfu- 
danlst emphasis ot the prublems of sodeiy h in marked cootntit to tlu* 
Buddhist Indlirercncc lo the fate of society* Buddhbt ascetfdsm and 
pe^shnlsm are very different from Neocoofudanist optimism. Unitke 
Buddhism, Nefxmnfudacikm neither counsels withdrawal from life uor 
regards It as evO. 

Taoism also leaned heavlty on Bnddhbuit and, in fact, wns far 
more affected by Buddhbt Ideas. Tlse Toobis had no notloo of their 
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system as a nel^ptm until tlwy approjirmied iht idea fcom lie Bud¬ 
dhists. Having done they decided lo imitate the Buddhist rsample. 
They Iwmnved ihcir views on cosraobgy (rom Buddhism^ as well as 
their pantbeem, their literattite, and their doctrinest "Instead of Tao¬ 
ism swaltowuig up Buddhlsnip as was feared at ihe end of the Han Dy¬ 
nasty, the Taobts were themseives ovefwhtlmed by the BuddfustSK"^* 
Tactism borrowed the concept of heavens and bdls from Indian Bud¬ 
dhism, and the indefinable Tao k very close lo the fndetenoinate 
"thiisness" of Buddhism. Taoist and Buddhist ethics teach returning 
good for evil, in marked contrast to the Confndanist doctrine of tfr 
ciprodty, Cbnang-Tzu's emphasis on jdHdentificatiaii with the uni¬ 
verse as a means of entering a state of pure Experience and highcr 
happiness, having discarded inteilectual knowledge, reveals Indian 
ijifiuence. He was presumably acquainted with Voga techniques, and 
several of hb passages describiiig a state of self-induced trance are 
remuuscenl of dhyana. 

\\Tiatcvcr the eslent and nature of Buddhbt influence on Tadsm, 
there is no tiouht that Taoism and Buddhism were commonly bssch 
cinted in the Chinese mind. Buddhists were often very tolerant of Tao- 
bts and snnictimes even included Taoist deitEe.'i in their temples. 
Taoism also copied Buiddhimi in cstahlishing temples and an order of 
monks. The Taoist Trinity created by deifying Lao-teii and asaooattng 
him with Banku and Yu Huang ShangU is on the paticni of the Three 
Jewd-s of Buddhbm. In an interestinR work called A/on-few, after its 
author, Buddhbm b in fact regarded as flimply an edder and more 
elaborate version of Taoism.*® 

Buddhbt dements are found in Chinese festivals, Toad beliefs and 
practices. Certain features of the clan organisations, notably the idea 
and function of charitable estates for the benefit of the entire dan, are 
of Buddhist origin “ Buddhist symhdbm is seen in the ideologies and 
rituals of the secret societies, which have been 30 important in Chi- 
nese life and history. The concept of karma b (o he found in all types 
of Chinese literature from poetry lo popular tales. 

Buddhism also made contrihutlons froni areas of Indian culture 
other than the philosophic—^ch u art, astrtmoniy, nialhematks, 
medicine, and fables, Tbt great literary activity of the Buddhist schol¬ 
ars naturally had a pentumeni influence on Chinese literature, one of 
the oWest and richest in the world.** mast the aniiqulty of Chinese 
HteTxiture is apparent, its literary forms were slow in evolving. In fact, 
they did not begin to articulate and oystallire toilP after the impact 
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of ibe Buddbb^ Uterury ihciite$p and iei:laiiques. Tbcre 

^as rto ^ic pofitry ot sfeorl story form tinlJI ihc T ang pt^riod; no rc- 
ccKrdHl driunas until Ube Mongol period; atid no lieveloptueut of Ibc 
oovd wiUl tbv Ming period*** In a rec^nl aludy a Cliin^ schokr, 
I 4 I Ming, sa>'3 that a signiiicmit feature [ft the dcvdopmcnt of C^iiocse 
liter a tore has been "the {imnen!^ influence of Buddhist lilerature on 
ibe development of ev^zy sphere of Chinese litetature aince the Eastern 
Chin period (JI7 Wc auinot sny that without this influence 

Chinese literature would liave rextiaincd staUc and only poetry and 
pmsc been its principal liturar}' forms, but we can safely say that it 
ccrUiinly would have been different from what It is today 

The earliest works of Chinese hterature are tlie ConfucianisL dai¬ 
sies,** The ancient Chinese, such as tlte Ch'ao iimsterSj wrote ihcir 
Rtcord^d Sayingi without much attention to literary organijEation and 
clarity of ffresontationH With the advent of the Buddhist classicsj Chi¬ 
nese wiilinit became more sy'stemati^ed, Juddp and logical. Indian 
fi^tHvfdya, niethodaiog}-. and Buddhisl transtaUons in both prose and 
verse led to a new era in Utemtiire. 

Buddhist mfluefice on Chinese literature, aa on other aspects of oil* 
tuiul llfci was not a dellbcratdy initialed and directed process but a 
natural growth dictated by tin? needs uf religious propa^nda. The 
sutra^ were written tn ctanbimrd prose and rhymed verscT ^ literary 
form unknown in China at the thne- It was possible lo communioLte 
the meaning, but the tonal harmony and the beauty of the versea could 
not be iraiLslated. The Chinese langtiaite when pronounced in the Sfm- 
skrit polyphonic mamuer was likely to sound hurried and afarupL and 
10 dmot the ^skrit verses in nmn^hiiiungal Chinese prolonged the 
verses so much the rhymes were lost. Heuce^ to make llic Chlaest 
sutras pleasant to lisLen to, the Chitiese laugtmge had to be modified 
to accommodate Sanskrit sounds^ and greater attention paid to /an^^jVAr, 
the (Thincsc method of plionelic spelflog, by Joining the initial tie con¬ 
sonant sound ol B word to the end or vowel S90und of another wtjrd« 
Consequentlyp iu 4^9, Yuitg Mi^g^ IVince of Cbing t-inp, convcnctl a 
coo fere nec of Buddhist nuuiks at hiji caphal to differentiate lie tween, 
and liefine tla tones of, the Cblnje^ tonnuago fur reading Buddhfei 
suim and for chaiituig the verses, 'rheir deliberation? iiuproved and 
more accurately defliud the sound of monophihongal IThinesep and a 
new theory, called the The<^ty of Four Tones, was rstuWisheft: 
or *"soft” lotief and tJiree '"harcF* tones, xhan^ or acute touep cAti or 
grave time, and /tf or abrupt tune. 

The cmcTRence of the Tbcor) of Tuor Tunei led to the rbc of it ne^v 
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pioswiy- Tnstead of using a sirglc rhiTue for a. porm, pnets sl^rtwl to 
write poems which changed rhjTn« every two, four, or eight lines and 
greater attention was given to tJie balance of lonaJ vnlucs* The new 
style* poerry af the Tang Dynaaiy, fje qf die Sung Dynasty and cku 
of the V'uan Dynasty, all folluweiJ liasically the same theory which bail 
grown oil! of the necessity to iulnpt die Chinese language to translating 
Huddhlsr sulras anrl propagiilinB Buddhism. **** A new form of prose, 
pieif"fl■u^fa. stso developed because of the new emphasis on tonal ii'aliie. 
The new prose style introduced pleasing tones and flowery phrases, 
which, In turn, brouirfit about a greater consciousness of the subtle 
{lislinctioRS between work? of philosophy and history and those of 
literature. 

'i'he introduction into diiito of highly imaginative Uterature, such 
as the Mahayana sutras and the Indian epics, bfused into Chinese 
literature the (juality of tmagination which had heen hitherto lacking. 
Taoist literature, such a,s the book Chuong-tiu, did perhaps show some 
Cfuallty of imaginative power, but oii the whole Chinese literature, es¬ 
pecially Confucianisl, was narrow, formal, restricted, and unimagiM- 
live. It recorded dally rouiire and historical events but seldom tohl in- 
Icrcsting tales. Tk€ Biagrephy oj Empteor Afd, which comprises the 
barest possible outlines of stories, can be cited as an example of Chi¬ 
nese writing of the pre-Buddhist period. By contrasting this work with 
Wu Cheng-en's Uii Yu Chi, the great romantic novel written after 
Buddhist tnllucnce had permeated Chioeae literature, th* enormous 
contrlbutico of tndiaii imoginative literature to creative writing in 
China is apparent. 

The literary masterpiece of the Buddhist poet, As^ighosa. fJwflaAe* 
rorf/fl'ietfya, tran.dawd into Chinese by Dharmaraksa, influenced 
not only Chinese Buddhism bul Chinese lil^lurc as well, Tl« long 
Chinese poems, A fleteine of tie Mokit and the PeantcJ! Flying to- 
wortb tie Sotrti-eaff, reflect the style of Buddhist literature. The 
novels and dramas of the Voan and Ming dynasties were influenced by 
Buddhism, either directly or indirectly. China has no epic poetry; but 
what is the most surprising feature of the history of Chinese lileratiire 
Is the conspicuous alisence of fiction until almost the end of the eighth 
century. The Chinese sense of realism was so intense that there was 
hardly anv mythology in ancient China, and they have produced few 
fairy tales of their own. Mosl of iheir finest fairy tales were originally 
brou^t to China by Indian niotila in the first rniHennlitm, The Bud¬ 
dhists used them to make ihdf sermon.s more .igreeable and ludd. The 
tales eventually spread throitghoul the coiintiy'i assuming a Chinese 
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aj>piuiratictr cunforiKieble to their tmt eiiviroimmiit. Fw iscatnple, the 
stories o! Chinese such as A Phy <j/ Tkundcr-P^at, Dream of 
o BuUerfiyf, and A Record af San them Treee were of BuddM$t orQdn. 

Many ghost atones went written duitng the Three Kui|;doiiis and 
Chin periods (220-^19), a time when Clima was passing throoivh a 
succession of wars and nalorol dlsiu^crs, and even the Lilti3ieaJL>!tic 
Chinese were receptive to some kind of emoLionii] escape. Buddhist in- 
iluencr on the rise of atmy-telling can be seen m the coltectiom of tales 
published In the period of the Northern-Sou them dynasties: lor cs- 
an^IOf Ffioit Ilun Cki (Accounts of Avenn^ing Spiriu^ by Yen Chthn^ 
tui, and Ming Bskmg Cki (Records of Mysterious M^festallons) by 
Wftdg Yen. Bui the fables which became so popular b western Asuip 
Europe, and elsewhere dW not find acceptjiiice in Chinn. The Chinese 
did not much care (or anbuds who assumed human choractetistlcs. 

The stories found Jn the Buddhist autros were changed bio Chinese 
scenes and chameters and passed oHj possibly unconsciously, as Chi¬ 
nese stories. For extunple, the stwy, ‘*A Scholar of Yang in¬ 
cluded in the fa Tales of Cki-Nthkr ia a replica of a Buddhist 

story found tn the Sarnyuktavadam Suiea^ which was tendered into 
ChlzH^ b the Three Kingdoms period by Kang Seng-hui. Buddhist 
ideas lnfluence<J many $toiy writers: for e^naipler Lee Kung-tso^a 
The Gavemof af ^an^ta aad Sben Chill’s Recardi ef a PiRmOt both 
of whkh dwell upon the Irajisienoe of lUe and the futility of worldly 
poasesiiffiis and fame^ An oiitstanding example of this is the well-known 
Chinese nwel Hsi Va CM (Records of a Trip to the West, known In 
its En^ adiipiailon by Arthur IValey as Manhey) by Wu Cheng- 
eo (150S—tSSO), which is a modified version of an earfJer story:. TA-e 
Story of Bjuandsanfe Settrek for Buddhisi SutrttSi which in its lum 
1 R 15 based on the life of Tlsiian-t&ang, It has sevenieeii chapter In, 
three voTutnes^ and Ia the Brat Chinei^ novel to be divided into chap* 
tefs, CTch of which has a onuplel for ihr tide. More buporfani, bow- 
ever, Ii the (act that It was the firai and remains one of the very few 
novels of romandc fantasy. The story has a BuddMst theme, Is based 
on the actual journey of Hsiian-tsangt and was written by aomeonc 
wHop if not a Buddhist riKmk^ was faTnillar with Biiddhbt hteratiire. 
Ofi his journey, Hsuan-tsnng takes a monkey who looks like a acholar, 
has rnagical powers, writer poemsp and has a striking shniiariiy to 
Haouman, the monkey god of the Indian epic Reffluyow, This can 
hardly have bmi a cohicidence. This monkey no lasdiated the Chinese 
that this story continued to be popular throughout the Sung, Mongol, 
and Ming dynastkSp The popular novd, Ftum of the C^den BoHle, 
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wrilten in the Sung perioil and narrattng the story of a yODOg man 
leamiiig Uw (enduAgs of the Btiddha, and Feng-Sfien-Ckvan (Annab 
of the InvcUntre of Deities) of the Ming periodf arc other esampleg 
of Buddhist influence on the Chinese novel, sai other stories arc pure 
adaptatioDs of Intiiim legends. Amongst these are 7kc Sioty ol J/fwio 
Tung’kiUn which naa based on an Indian legend menlkmed by Haiian- 
isang in his Itti Vu CM. 

A Chinese style of essay-writing called wo wco ot pien two, con¬ 
sisting of short prow which combines straight nartntion, rhymed 
verses, descriptive prose, -lod allegories, ts of Buddhist origin. To prop¬ 
agate their faith Buddhist monks used to esplain the often obscure 
meaning of Buddhist sutias by tellioE aneodoies in order to arouse and 
hold the interest of the people. Tins method of espounding the suiras 
in story-telling form proved very effective and popnUr, and gradiudly 
gave rise to the pi«i wen style of writing.*^ 

WTiilsl there were nutoerous referenda to pi«i wen in standard 
works, literature written in this style was first discovertd in 1907 
amongst the manuscripts, scraDs, and drawings found by Sir Aurel 
Stein in the cave temples of Tun-huang. Thcac induded some f^ty 
stories. Some of these, for exanifile, SA««(« Chih ITsino Pien ft’en t l^e 
Most Filial Shuflise), Ufk Kiro CAiA Pkn n'ew fThe Story of Lieh 
Kuo). Afffif Fei Piat (or Jlfmg CAi« iitt Pkn H'e» (or CAfo Jifu), 
have nolbing to do with Buddhism in subject matter but are MstodcaJ 
or l^endaiy stories reluld in tlie picn wen lilefary form. 

Pien wen occupies an important place in the evolutioti of Chin^ 
ilterainre, because it is the forerunner of hua pen. the teirts of the 
story-telfers of the Sung dynasty. It is through hna pco that Buddhist 
literature contributed most to the development of Chinese uovds, for 
Chinese novels are a hteraiy form evolved and adapted almost indis¬ 
criminately from hua pen. 

Pieii wen also indirectly biRuenced Chinese drama although the in¬ 
fluence is less obvimia, because not enough manuscripts have survived 
to allow a foil txaminiition. Since pTen weti is the first known Chinese 
literary form to contain both prose and rhyroed verse, it must have 
contritjuterf to the emergence of chtt bung tiao, an art form of the Sung 
and Chin dynastBS, Chu kuug ttao consists of sets of lyrics opposed 
according to miisica] seoras in various keys, linking descriptive pas¬ 
sages and dialogues- It was from this that Northern drama or tsa cAw 
evolved. 

Chinese dmma assimilaltd In<lian fmlurcs wi UiirBe FirsU 

the sioty, characters, and technigoe were all bonowed from India; 
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Ulcr, Inii&xi tccbiiiqtie f?^ve way to Cbbese; and the siory 

was nifidified aiitJ the diaracLer^ became Oiinesie also. Thcro arc many 
dimensioos lo Chinese dfamap and It is not easy to pMce than accu¬ 
rately in hbto^'* However, the twelfth century* provides the hrat^knoivn 
record of ihe performance of a play, a Buddhbt mhadr-play called 
Mu^ien ifcrcwci A/j Milker bas^ on an episode in the Indian epic 
The subject matter of the Buddhist adaptatiop of the 
stf^ry, in which Maud^alyayana (^lu^Hen in Chinese) rescues his 
mother from hell^ occurs In a Tun'^huang picti wen. Stpjficantly, the 
play was first performed at the Nortbem Sung capital by professjonab 
before a rdigioits festivaL 

Phrases and words ctuned by Buddhust scholars enriched ihe Chi- 
ttese vocabtilary by more than thiriy-five thousand worcb. As the 
assimilation was spread over a long period of thne^ the Chinese ac¬ 
cepted these words os a matter of OHirse wilhout even jui^^tfng thdr 
Inreign origiR, Even today wrtrds of Buddhist origin lire widely used 
in China from the fotkiore of pcasonis to the formal language of the 
intelligentsia^ For example, po^t for glass in the ruiindbs of many precious 
aud ^etot-predous stones is of Sanskrit origin. Cka<^mr an instant. From 
kskaniii t'a, pagoda, from siupa; jasmine, from mattUa^ and 

terms for many ti^isi and plants are amongst the many thoirands of 
Chiiit:se words of Endkji origin. 

These words were coined prrncipaUy In two way^. One method com- 
|j bmed single Chinese words lo e^'olve st oew meanings similtir to the 

1 method followed by Sanskrit. An e^iatnple of such a word f.s Cbm /«. 

Chin means real, }u mrans tikely\ and together they mean bkutaiaih^tliir 
implying the ahsdutc. ultinuite source and character of all pbenomena. 
ITie word is fundamenial lo ^Tahayana Buddhism. The oiher methi>d 
adopted a Sanskrit word with iis firiglnaj soundt for eJEumpte 
I which is ibe renrfering of mrvana; i:Jka-na of ksana; skif-m^n of sr&- 

rnamt^ The legacy of transJiterative devices, first de^tiloped to render 
■ the tmtmnslatable words and concepts of Indian origin, still sun-ives 

in China. These devices are now used to tfansfate Wcatern Ideas and 

I concepts. Indian grammLir also tiniluLiblcdly stimuInierT Chinese phito- 
k^dcal sludy% 

Chinese script consists of numerous ^mibo1s> which in ihdr earl test 

II stage were chiefly pictographii: and ideogntphSc. This was awkward 

II u? work with Buddhist scholars let <nit in devise ati nlphalifticni 

syslem. TJie first system wns called Fw lin Shtd (Foreign Wriling 
■sif ihe Western Countries) , or Po A/cn 5Aif (Brsturmnical Writing), 
f Later^ during the latter half of ihe T^nng djuasty, the Inrllnu Bud- 
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UliislJi hrijwi t'hiiifse ^.hwlarr kirni a system of thfrly tzu-mit. pliont!* 
tic symbols divided on ilic motld of Sanskrit into puttorals, (jlottals. 
iingunb, dmials, and tahials. Sheti-kun^', a BuddWst monk, is the re¬ 
puted iiuthoT of the system, and the dictionary. V« Finn (Discrimina¬ 
tion of Lancuofte), wjis one of the first eslensive works Itv which it was 
iLsiti. Chinese phonetic spettlng, the /art ch'ifh sysient of em|i!oyln)£ 
two diaracters tn indicate the pronimciation of the thittl character, 
was, no doubt, the result of Chinese knowledge of the Sanskrit nlpHa- 
bet. Previous to the fan ch’ieb system the Chinese had endeavoured to 
indicate the pronunaaiion of a diameter by Iht use of liomonynis, hot 
the fan ch’ieh system cctnibines the initial sound of the first character 
wilb the fiiiD] sound of tbt second to indicate the pronimcintion. 

Ttnlian art also reached Chinn, nminly throuRh C.enlral Asia, althotigh 
some works of hijiidhisi an came by sea. Monks and their reiinues, 
and traders hrounht Buddha stntues. models of temples, and other 
objecLs of art to Chitm. Chineae pilgrims also cnthiisiasllcally collected 
wntks of an on (heir traveU. Fa-bsim made drawings ol images whilst 
at I'ammtipta; Hsttan-tsnnB returned with several ttolden and sandal¬ 
wood fignres of the Buddlia; and HuMtui with a model of the Malanda 
ItTohavihara. Wang iluan-ts'e, who went to India several times, col- 
Tected tunny drawings of Buddhist imairi. including a copy of the 
Buddha image at Bodhgaya; this was depoated at the Imperial palace 
and served as a model of the image in Ko-ngai-sce temple- Phe^ most 
famous icon of East Ashin Buddhism known as the "Udayanii ima^ 
was rtponNl to have l*ecn brought by the first Indian missionaries in 
til, although there ore various legends assocuiled with this image oiid 
miiny scholais believe it was brought by Kumarajiva, However, this 
influ* of Indian art was incidental and intermttl«lL, anti was destined 
to be absorbed by Chinese art, which hud a strong tradition of its own. 
This comhinatiun resulted in a Buddhist art of exceptional iieauty. 

There were three main centres of Buddhist art in China ^Tun-huMg, 
Yun-kang Ir the north of Slxansi, and Lung-men near Loyang, Titii- 
hwing is located on the northwestern frontier oi China near an oasis 
known na Vumen, nr the Jade Hate, where the northern and sonihern 
routes from Central Asia convetgeii. For travellers to Chma it marked 
the last stage of an strluotis journeyi and it became a thriving centre 
for Buddhist acliviltes. During tlie fourth century, Tun-huflng provid^ 
refuge to numerous monks escaping from the upheaval.*! prevalent^ in 
the rest of ttorthern China. 'Fhese monka contributerl to Tun-huangS im¬ 
portance as a cenire of BtnMhisi learning. For accomnioHaiimi they dug 
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cave manastia-ia in the Itilbidia. The eaiUcst dated cave temple waa 
bunt by a tnonli, Lo-tsun, m 366^ alihousb Tuii*1mjmjb had been a 
flourishing colony of monks kmg liefore this date. In the laost famous 
of these caves there Is a wait laiinUng which was eseoited in 344, 
Swenil monks, such as Dharmaratsa, had irsvdled fcooi there to 
China. The site is called Ch'ien-fo-iung, “Caves of the Tbotisaod 
Burldbos," hccauw there were supposedly more than a Uumsaad caves 
In 693. So far, about five hundred caves have been dbeovered. These 
caves were pamied throughout with murals, and were frequently 
rundshed with numerous Buddha statues and sculptured scenes from 
the Jatakas. 

The murals have been well preserved in the dry dtmal#. Besides 
wall pointiniis arid paintings on sift and paper, a lac^e number of 
ancient manuscripts and art relics remnlned hidden in perfectly gomi 
eonditluti in a walled*op rock temple library for about nine hwnW 
years. Many of the scrolls acul drawings belong to the T'lrog period, 
and man y of the tnaouscripta are in Sanskrit. These pointings are an 
invaluable record of the history oi Chines* art, not only betause they 
cover a pertnd of a ihousand years lo the end of the thirteenth century, 
hut also because only a few other T’ang painiinj^ have survived, 
Whflsl the numerous enve sanctnaria of Central Asia have preserved 
an inrolculably rich art treasure, the hnplkaU'otu and interpretations 
of which embrace most of the known andent world, the history of 
Chinese art would have remained far iwwe obscure wfthonl the yield 

of Tun-huani;. _ 

Tun-htiang art mainly follows Chinese and the Serindiaa (Central 
Asian Indian) traditions. There is some evidence ol Turkish, and Iranian 
influences in the Inter paintings. The grottos were liegun in the 
Northern and Western Wei periods, but their art at^ined its p<^ form 
later. Mural paioiinjr in cave temples, or in sanctuaries dug in dill walls, 
IS must likely due to Indian influence, although tombs have (laiiiled 
walls at least as far Itadk as the Han dynasty. These cave paintings 
portray the entire system of Indian mudras (espresslve gestures of the 
hand) and motifs of Indo-Bmldhlst Art: for eiampk the Bodhi tr«. 
the nimbus, and the y^has guarding the temple. Later on, as might 
be expected, Chinese traditions became increasingly predominant, 
and ihe Tun^lnuiaR paintings represent an mcreasiiig synth^ of Indian 
and Chinese ideas. On some silk paintings are found pkturea of 
Vaisravnntt, the loiMpala or guoidian king of the North in Indian 
myiholojiry’, featured as a fonnidable Tane warrior with dating armour 
and adonnnents in golds, reds, blu^, and greens. He is supposed to 
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be the iKOtector of tbe Buddho, of bis Bsmciuaiy, and of Jus doclrlne. 
The Tiin-hiiang banntrs cxiubit Boddhisl doctrines in the process of 
evolution. The cult of Maitreya is depicted alongside the beavens of 
Avaliddtcsvara, the Buddhist Providence. They aiso show the nans- 
lonaation of the Indian Avalokiiesvara into the Chhicae Kuan-yin, the 
of Mercy. Thus, Tun-huang is '"not only the junction where 
one from the art of the Tarim Basin, stiU permeated with Indian 
induotce, to a purely Chinese artj It also remnias a uniciiM testimony, 
after the conquest of China by Buddhism, to the counler-annexation of 
Buddhism by China.’^ 

In China proper the earliest traceable [nfliteua: of Indian art is 
found in the Yun-kang caves. So far, twenty-eight major caves, revealing 
art of different periods, have been discovered. These caves were con¬ 
structed from alwut JS3 onwards to commemorate the roversaJ of the 
policy of Buddhist persecution initiated In 4^6 by the Toba Wei Em¬ 
peror, T’ai W'u. The work continued throughout the Wti period and for 
several centuries thweafeer. The leading role in the resumption of 
work on these caves in 451 was played by the Buddhist motik, Tan 
Yao, who came from Cmitid Asia, and whose doctrine was based on 
the Lotus of the True Law and oa the teachings of the Indian aihat 
V jtimlflti rtJ. Later, the Wd Emperor, Wen-hsien himself directed the 
work on the caves at Yiin-kang between and 46S, UKlttding the 
enonnous Buddha seated in Indian fadrion in cave Number 30. 

Tlw conversion of the Toba Wd rulem to Buddhism had m 
C! nonnou.s inilucotx on the development of Chinese art. The Wei 
sculpture includes some of the nneat idiglDus art of all time. Similar to 
the way Romanesciue mid Gothic artists adopted the traditions of 
Graeco-Roman plastic ail to purely spiritual ends, the sculpion of the 
Wd period drew upon the Gandhaia technique of drapery and the 
Apollo-i&e ffflturcs of its statues to more effectively express the pure 
spirituality of Buddhism.^ However, in recent yeaia ibe art of Vua- 
leanp Jjas comc lo !« regarded os somewhat of an improvement on 
Gandhan art tn purity of line and elegance. 

Although colossal Images of the Buddha, like those at Banuyaa to 
Afghanistan, and smaller statues in diff niches of the Buddha and the 
Budhisattvas were predominant, some caves iNoa. 7, B. and 10) also 
ctmlatn many images of Hindu deities, such ss Siva on Nartili and 
Vishnu on G&ruda. Two Japanese scholars, Miatnio atul Nagahtra, in 
their fifteen-voltaae work on the art of these caves, find not so much of 
the mature Gupta style, as seea tn the seated Sanuiih image, a» of the 
Mathura style of the earlier Gupta period. If these images bad comc 
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fnim India muj were considered holy, as is suggested by Omura wki, 
in his Hiittrry of C^H€St Scuiptute, drew upon Chinese Utemry refer¬ 
ences, h woLld sijiTiirrcHiiUy underline Ihe depth gl Chinese acceptiuicc 
of Tn rfifln Ihou^L 

The arl in the ai Lfing-m^ii b a rantioiiutJdn uf thai at Yun- 
tins, and catties m>'stidsiti and stytisatifirri ci™ ftirthir. In 494 the 
Wei kin|i^ moved iheir capital fnom Peog’-Ciicnji; to Loyaiig, which led 
to the ctstuiructloti of Buddhbt rock simnes ficat the new opitid in 
50^. Beginning in the lelgn of Knipeior llsudji-wu^ ihe cluscUing of 
the CAVt$ continued tfimii^h the tcsl of iha dynasty. Em^icrors, offidoii, 
[Ttonks^. and lay men coc^iieTated in cutttn^ the hard rocks and filling 
niclics with Ullages o( the Buddfia. The number of Buddha statue^^ 
ftiDcorditig to one count, totals I4?,za9, 

I'he most inipomnt of the Lung-tnen cavts ore the Ku-yang lung and 
f*lii i^ngdting. The Buddha and \jaiireya were the chief deifies 
fiori rayed m the Ku'yimg-tuiis. The I^in-yajig-iiing cave was patroni;Ge<1 
by the ruling house and b the more uiiposirML Here^ hgtires uf the 
emperocsajid empresses i:an be s&m paymg IheJr napects to the Biiddha, 
The sculpture in the rfn-yiinR-litiig is based on two widely known 
Jatakas, the Sndairaoejtffe/ra and 

The sculptures produced during the Pd-Ch i penad (550^577) are 
of cnnsUlei-able importanct Curved in white sandslone in the cavea rni 
I he cliffs of T1eh4ung'Shan, they iicar marks of Gupta an. as do the 
limestone snifptuTes of tbiang^tang-simn on the border of Hofnii aisd 
Honan, which were slill being produced duriiig the T'ang period. In 
iJie cave temples of l“ieh-lung-shaii. statues of Bodhlsattva^ have Ijeen 
tlkcovcralp which are apporcniiy contemporary with tlic T'ang ciyna 5 ty, 
and which are direct jtnitaikms of Indian Cnpiu ait. Th&y have a 
softness of mndelting, a mumli^d dianrij and a blending of foruts which 
are stdkingly un-Chlncse but do represent ihe liidbin sense of Iwatity 
wilb ita Inberent troptraJ sensuonsness,^® Oswald Siren has pointed 
□ui that certain Buddha figures at Tleh-lung-sliaa wore obviously 
tnspired by nioddb from .Mathura and Sarnaih. One of ihc Bodhisattvas 
rented on a lotus is cast in a grai'eful and fecogiibjably ItiillAfi ptsslure 
and cTOlunie. Other Bodhisattvas, for esampk in cave Number H, arc 
seated to hiitasanat a posture whidt brings out the lieauty and .'Uippic* 
ness of thy body, with ihe upper pari of the body bant empt fw a 
necklace and a ibln scarf; these appear to have been dfrectly itispiTed 
by Indian Kiamplc^. CiWistdcririf^ how foreign Lhfl niide is to Chinese 
art, it h interrstitig that lurlEan aeslheiirs for a brief period wholly 
rcsliiijied Chbese lastcp^^ tn Ihe rave temples of HsIaniE-tattg^shaii tbc 
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infliirnres of ihe Cuptu styir are aJw in llie reprwcnlallon of 
jeweltwy, lotus leasts and vific stems, and in tbc roimdetl style and 
KTodcd modelling of the seated Buddhas. 

From the T'ang period onwards Indian art was irereasingty absorbed 
l*y Chinese art traditions, indeed, Ihe fates of all the Buddhist deities 
Iretame Cliinese in appearance. In the Tun-huaag caves, one can see 
how the dlsiinci Tmfian fiaiires of the Wei period went ihfouah 
physinfpiomlcal rhanf^es to become Chinese by the Sung period, 

The oldest Chinese aesthetic tradiiirms (to batJ' t« the fourth «f 
fifth century when Buddhism was in ascendJincy, and they are stronitly 
reminUcent of the Indian priccipies of aesthetics. The six principles 
of pjip t fn ;; of Sie-Do (479-SOl) htc parailel io jfajrianjfff, the six 
principles of painting described In ancient Indian iiteraiure —ntpUt 
pramtt^ut, hhava. fasnaya, fcuirjya. and wirmkabban^ay^ 

Ku Kai'Chih, nne of the earliest and most famous Chinese masters, 
emriloycd Buddhist themes in tlie fourth century. By the tiine of tJie 
T'aog period Indian mflueuce appears to have found a domiiuml place 
in Chinese painting. For example, the T’ang ideal of feminine lieauty— 
a more pointed face and totinded figure (compared to the slender de- 
gaiice of previous periods), with hair collected around and above the 
head, and nn air of cheerful bealth—was the result of this influence. 
The most splendid paintings of the T'ang period were of Buddhist 
iniifiiratton, such as those by Wei-Chih 1-Seng, Yen Li-pen, and Wt) 
Tao-tsii. 

A rcmartable scltool of paintins directly connoted with fniifan 
thought. Although not with an Indian arlLstic tradition, was inspirni 
by Dhyona Budilhistn. Hits school Rained ijopulaniy during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries and had a closer appraacb to nature 
than other schools, landscape pain ling had become an independent art 
dtming the T ang period, but the landscape works of the Sung artists 
inspired by Ch^an Buddhism are the best. Before this, the most famous 
landscape painter was Li LungHnien (ctf. 1MO-U06) who relied upon 
Buddhist themes for his works. A romantic attraction for nature became 
the domitmnt inspiration of ihe landscape painter, and was strengthened 
by Cb^an Buddhism with its reliance on intuition and contempt for 
appearances. The elcmenti of nature were tmnsfoimed into abstract 
iOeas. The Jiung painter saw the mounialTis as if floating in the distiuice, 
JiAving no real eshnence, Jfa Yuan's < 1190-1224) picture of a solitan- 
fishenruin, lost in the middle of a lake In the winter wiih^ no hank 
visible, fs a most poignant painting. Another outstanding artist of this 
school was Liamt Kni, wfmse niasterriiece is a picture of the Buddha, 
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Fe-^utlng An his stIiJi near a stream In a Undscape of steep 

[mimlains. The greatest of them alL was ifudUj who worked to a Ch^ao 
mtmasttfy laear Hoagcliow^ hut wh^se work is now mamty preserved 
in Japan, Hb painting^ **The Ch’^an m MecUtalion^'' in whkh a 

serpent is curled around an ascetic <ir a holy mail who is completely 
unctmcetiicdi b a ramiHlar scene In Indian ort^ but Id China it Ls 
particiiliirly characteristic of the Ch'an SebooL 

Ch**ii influence is similarly seen in the painting of flowers, Tlie 
Cli^an anhit; saw In Oowert a relectlori of the Buddha es^ce and be 
sought to capture its spiritual significance by tdentifying tumsdf with 
the object through in lease menta] coacientrnllon. Favourite tbciues 
were plum blossoms^ vinesj ordud^p and uarcissi—messengm of spring, 
A Jilerature ha$ grown up artmnd these motifs. Another favourite 
iheme was the bamboo^ which, by its uprightness and the tuner eiuptU 
ues 3 of Its hollow stem, ^mbolbed the BiiddMst ideal. HcncPp to 
paint bamboo with devotion was an asceiJe e^cerdse leading to a state 
of spirittiolily. 

By the thirteenth century Indian iiifltieiii::e In pdntirg watted^ id- 
though Images of the Buddha continued to be made in Ihe uaditHirial 
maimer With the decline nl Buddhism in China, Buddhisi art abo de- 
ctbed. 

In UTchitecttire, India's contributbii is not as notable as It 1$ in 
painting or sculpture, aUbough some mfiuence can be seen in the temples. 
The pagoda lype of temple h of Indian origin, hut tl appears that the 
truditionat fndian style of stupa did not catch on in China. The architect 
lure of all Chiitese temples^ Buddhist, TaoSst^ or ConTudaniit, is much 
the ^rnc. Even the mosqtua are, m general, Identical with the temples, 
except that they use estracta from the Quran as exterior decorattem?. 
It is the mimar decoration that di!stmguish« one From the other. 
There b virltuilly no difference in the ardiitecturoJ desi^ of temples 
and palaces. Certain offida] rules prescribing the dlmensloiis of alt 
Chinese habitaiJom were taken from the architectural texts of Indto.'** 

Chinese musical theory is baaed an the foujidalioa tone, the pitch 
of a man ^5 mce when he speaks without passjemp huang-rkun^, which 
waa concelAi^ as an abstract eterpa] principle^ U was the basis of the 
Chmese system of measures, of the eotendir and of their asironomlcal 
cakulaiions, and a definite pitch in muak. Everything, a ruling dynasty, 
political order, or music, must ha we the correct pitch. From the founda* 
lion tode^ other higher notes frerc derivedp and a five note 5 <ale was 
developed in which the vibration frequencies wm on tlie powers of 
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numcraU 2 tmcl 3 being regarded a? the number ol beaven and 2 
tbat of ibo earth, the sounds in th« ratb 3:2 expressed the hnimony oi 
heaven and earth. Andeni classical musk was almost exclusively cfui' 
lined to tetnple worship, rdigious rites, and cmiri ceremcmies. There 
was no well-organked rla» of prolessionat music teachers, no aocom- 
plisbed amateur muskinos practicing musk purely for aesthetic satUfac- 
lion, and ballads and fulh-singing were not very common. The Chinese 
(lid not regard music as an art to be cultivated outside temples and 
theatres. Buddhist monks who reached China brought tbc practice of 
chanting sacred texts during religious rites. Hence, Indian mclHjdy was 
introduced into Chinese music which had hitherto heeo rather static 
and restrained.^* 

Dancing and ^nging no doubt originated in anctent times but a 
cormbinatioo of the two docs not seem to have existed in China before 
the period of the Wei and CliLn dynasties. The earliest known opera, 
Po-tm» (The Wedge), is reported to have been introduced from India. 
By the end of tiv period of the Norihern and Southern dynasties, 
several musical instruments had been introduced into China llirough 
Central Asia. Many foreign instruments also came during the T'ang 
period, and the stringed instrument yu-cAewf, played by rubbing the 
strings with a slip of bamboo, came throu^ Tibet. The Chinese 
a foreign impmution, is exactly tike the two^tiinged siUira of India. 
A poptHar atrinurcd musical instrument of the time, the K^uttg^koti 
came from India during the Han period. The Chinese guitar, called the 
p'i p'a, which was another popular instrument during the Hon and 
Tang dynasties, possibly came Iran India. 

Indian musk was at one time so popular in China that Emperor 
Kao-tsu (5gl-39S) tried unsuccessfully to proscribe it by an Imperial 
decree. His successor Yang-ti was also very food of Indian music. In 
Chinese x nnnk references are found to vbiting Indian musicians, who 
reached China from India, Kucha, Kashgar, Bokhara, and Cambodia. 
Even Needham, the well-known advocate of Chineso cultural and 
scientihe priority, admits Indian musk came through Kucha to China 
just befOTe the Sul pviod and had a great vojtue there in the bands 
of exponents such as Ts’ao Miao^ta of firahminical origin.''^* 

By the end of the sixth century Indian music had bwn given state 
recognition. During the T’ang period, Indian musk was quite popular, 
especially the famous Rainbow Garment Dance melody. There were 
Indian, Central Asian, and Souiheaat Asian orchestras, and each year 
the Emperor Invited musical parties from abroad to the T'ang court. 
A contemporary Chinese poet, Po Chu-yi, wrote a poem iu praise of 
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IndLui i* llnir sviindcr," olfidal publEmtkui of llitf Qiincsc 

RtpiibUc sjiy.'fp 'UKai whtfii a C'hidr:b« audicntv lotJ^y hears iDdbn music 
tJ]«y feel that while pn^ise^^itig a piqiiajH End bo flavour it has a 
remaj-kahle alfiiiity with Chinese miisk/^* Howeverj Chinese music 
has always retained its own character and values. 

One reason Iqf the curly success ci Huddhtsm was the Chinese 
fascinaLiDn Inr XEuddhisl science and knowledge of elbirs and practices 
ihni were thought to promote longevity or prmjuce levdiatlon. How¬ 
ever, the history- of the migraljon of Buddhism to Chimi ha$ not yet 
liwn seriously TOtmined with a view to iraemg the eaccltati^ of setentific 
ideas- the study of the history of Indian science itseil has hardly 
begun. BroadEy speaking there are two reasons for this; the Interest in 
Buddliist religion and philosoph)^ which consthnite tJie more fascinat¬ 
ing and spectacolar side of the sioiy^ has liecn, understandablyi too 
concentrated to aiiow spedfle investigation ol secondary concepts 
relating to science; ujid^ seconds $iidi a study would re(|utre exceptional 
scholarship, Induding competence in several koguagest such as Chinese^ 
Sanskrit, Pa)k Persian, pIna n keen sense and uiiclerstanditig of history 
and philosophyv and a thorough knowledge of sdence. Joseph Needham, 
in bts niiihi-volume hbiory of Chinese science, alludes to Endkn ideas, 
hut only very briefly and he has used a Limited range of sources. E-lc 
prefers to rely on Chinese luatertals and srane well-known but hope¬ 
lessly oul-of-flute Endian commentaries, such aj* V* A- Smith lor Indian 
history and G, R, Kaye for tndlaii mathematics. Perhaps the limita- 
lioiis of an arhitrarj^ selei:tfon of Indian referciices, mote than bis 
generaiis disposition towarrhi China and his reliance on Chinese sources, 
which were dMnclLned lo admit to any suhstautkl ^'harbarLin" in- 
fluintce cm Chinese achievement, have tiltetl his scieniiTic ohjecifvity 
towards China.^^ 

A major Buddhist influence nn Chinese science w-as in scientific 
ihmigbi i I self. Buddhist couceptVt such as the infinity of space and 
time, and the phirolLty of worlds and of time-i^ctcs or halpas (rhkh). 
had a simulating effect on Chinese iuqijiry, hroadening the Chinese 
□uttuok and i>ettcr equipping Jt to tuvesttgalc scieutlfit prolilems. For 
example, the Itidlan doctrfaie of pi-tf/tiysi, or recurrent world catnslrnplies 
In which sea and land were turned upside down before anolher world 
was recreated, to go through the four cycles—difreteiirjAtion Uh'fttK), 
^laguBtion (clrw>, destructiim and emptiness (ftimgj—which 

was ktrr adg;ited by Neoconfuriaoists, was responsible for the Chinese 
recognition of the true nature of fo^ik long before they were under- 
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stood In Europe. Apio, ihi* [ndbn doctriM of kamui (ii4^y^,k) . or 
melempsycboaiSf Influence] ChiniiEc scientific thought an ihr procie^^ nf 
biologjaii change invoK^ng fwlh pbylogeny anf! rnttogeny, Biiddkbt 
iconoiipraphy contained a bmlo^ical flmeiH- BuddhL^in abo tntroduced 
a highly developed theory of loi?ir, imih formal and diafocticnl, aed of 
epiAtemologj*. 

Taotric Buddhlsmf wTilcL rcRchefl China In the CLj^hth century' or 
before, and In which tlie wo^^^flip of persona] godi sdxed niLh 
strong magical ekfrenis. may havi? caittrihuted to ihc scientific devebp- 
nfjerii in the rjerise liuil tl assirte^l the validity oi she principle that 
luagic and science were oriEinally united in a single undifferrntlatpfl 
complex of manual opcmTions.^* The greatest Chin esc a-Ntronijmer 
and mathematician of his time, l-hsing f6&3^127)^ was a Tnntrlt 
Btiddlust monk. 

Whilst the work of Tndlaii mathemafscians was carried westward 
hy the Arabs and iransmltted to Europe* ft was lakon eastward by 
Tndlan Buddhisl monks flnr! professioiual jnatlieniailfiiliis, ThtTC Is 
scime i!vidcnce that works mi Tndifm astrofumiy wene In dncTiktion In 
China well befon? rhe T'atig period, fn the annals of the Sui dynasty* 
ngmerous Chinese translations o( tndJan mathmialical aiicl ^'ilfoncmiiral 
works are mentioned, suds as Fo-fo-men /u (The Hlnclu AHthmeti- 
cd Rules) and Smn These works have voni'died, and 

it is impossible to assess the de^ce of iheir induetiice on Chined sciences 
Howm^r, there i^ definite modence of Indian Infiiience on Chinese 
astrouoniy and calendar studiej^ dtinasr the T'ang dynasty. During this 
period, Indian aatimomers were working at the fniperial Bureau oJ 
Astronomy wlidi was chair^ed with prefuritig accurate calendars. Yang 
Ching-fang, a pupil of Armighavajra iPn-k'tm^), wrote in 7 (A that 
those who wished to know the |tos[tinns of the five planets and predict 
what H^iu (heavenly mansion) a prauet would be traversing, should 
ado^U Indiao caEendrlcal methods. Five yoars earlier, Aniogha^^jra hod 
translatecf an Tndian aslrolosncal work, the lisiu Va& Chmg (Hsiu and 
Plane l Sutra), into Chincsi':. 

At the time there were three astronomlcaJ srhnolfi at Chane-an* 
Gaulnuiu (Chhuthan). Kasynpa (Chlayeh). and Kuomra (Cbumolo). 
In 684 one of the memlu-rs of llte Gatitama school, Lo. presented a 
calendar, Kwcng-tsc-U, which had twen in use for three years, to the 
Empress Wu. I^Ter, in Jl8, another member of Uic schooh Hsi-ta 
(SiddhartliaT preseniet! to the Emperor a calendar, Ckhi<hfM^ which 
was almost a direct tranLdation of an Indian caterdafp Ntivagrtik^ 
Siddkfinta of Varahamihira. and w hich is snlf preserved in the T'aog 
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pe^idij It wa£ in use for four hi 71^ S^iiJdhartJui com¬ 

piled a Irealiiw iiased on ihh calendar whkfa b ibe joealet kno^ 
colfeciicHi ol andciii Chioefe astronomEca] wtitlnics^ Tbb was the Brsi 
lime chat a icem symbol appeored in a Chinese le:f;t* bilt^ even more 
importanlf this work uUo fXHiCained 3 table of siiaes, which were typically 
Indian, l-hsing 16^1-72J) vf^s associated with the Kumara school ond 
was mtidi jnfluenced i>y Indian asD-nncimy. Id 720 he was employed by 
the Emperor to revise the calendar. WTilbt l-hsitiig's works an mathe- 
matics have been lost and the c?iacl nafurc of hU wofk Is imt knowPK 
Indian mfliitmre can be seen tn the nine planets he introducffl intn his 
ralrndar, The nine pknels rnchided She sun* mootin five 

knfrwn planets^ and iwo new planets^ IfejAa and Keiu^ hy which the 
fodian asDom^mers repnsented the ascending and descendinc nodes 
of the monn. I-hsipg organised an asircmotnicaJ e^tperfitbu to the 
i^iuthcrn to chart star^ tlial c!oald niiE Ik $een In China, and be 
also conducted a vaJiioble projecl For meoaorioB latitudes. He madr 
meaturmieiits in echptic c0-otdJTiiites,i cotednicted onnillary sphcines 
with ecUpticoby moimied aightlng-tnlies, aiid invented the hr^t escape¬ 
ment for m mechanical etnek.’^ 

E%^^^pnce of Endian influence on Chinese medicine is even more 
dehnite. A mmiber of Indian medical Imbibes are found In Chinese 
Buddhist coUcctloas: foe e.^amjilet the Hovan^kwmitraSanira and 
Kusyap^ijiimkitUr From its very Inception* Buddhism the im- 

porlancc of health and the prevention and cure of mental and physical 
ailments. Indeed, the Buddha Is credited with some miracle cures, and 
be deserriled hh teadiiug os a therapy for the DLs of the nrirld- The 
main emphasis of BucJdhbin has always been on the relief of pain and 
stdferjng. An Icnixirtant Bodhisattva in the pantheon was Bhaisha- 
jyagitru^ the master of mtdicine. There were always many Buddhlsi 
monks noted for their medical skills. Indian medical texts were widely 
known in Central Asia, where parts oi the original tots on .tywr V^da 
have been found ns wdl as nmnerons iTansIations. 

A tiask doctrine oE IndLan AyurvTdic medicine is that ol the tridhatus 
(tridoshasl^ or orgs^ic functions and disturbaiicfi. The elementary 
substances of the universe oIjw make up the human body, and the proper 
eciuilEbriiim of these dements ensures goc»d he^ih. Mabdy or dbrose 
occurs when this equilibrium b ilUturbed* and tlie function of medicine 
is to restore the right balance. The Chined adoptefl thb ihcory^ as ts 
seen In ihe writings of one of ihc lendbg phys^kians, Sun SsamiiiOp 
whn, despite bis adherence to Taoism, wn5 nicknamed the '^new 
ViixiolaJcini" because of His interest in Buddhist mcdicbe. In bis 
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Ck*ien Ckin Fiii> /aifjf \ Uodk df Prescriplidn^ Worth a Thousand G6^d 
Tieces)^ hf ii^plidLly Auti^Ibcd to \h^ Indian and strongly 

rccomrui^d^d ili£ study o( Buddhist medical IJtemiure to thosn: who 
aspired to become great phy^dam. His advice on medic^ ethics, 
requiring prattitlonen to subdue di?sire and ainhiLion^ to develop love 
and compassion and lo treat allj rich and poat^ Chines or harbariani&j 
mtdilgent or stupid^ with a^celiopate tare and ^rrlci iinpartiaJity^ is 
Buddhist inspired. Id conlrast, the famous itionk of the period, i-lsingj 
although he was a Buddhist and respetled Indian physicians^ regarde^l 
Ehe Chinese art of healing as nnsutpas^. 

The Tang emperors paLrunlzstl Indtiin ikmmaiurgf^ (Taittric 
Vogts) who were believed m [wtssesa secret methods of rejuvenaljonn 
Wang Hsitaa-tihflo, who njlumwl to Indui after the death of Hnrslui^ 
had been charged by the Chinese Einpemr in 664 to bring Imk Inclian 
medicines and pbysidans- Wang Hsuan-chao succeeded in finding a 
physicinux presumably So^pomel or tu-chbi-Wp and he may have 
persuaded other [ 3 h 3 rsioaus to go to OkkUp aJLhough there is Jio cvidtnce 
(or iL Xcff Js there any evidence oi Chinese physiemna ever visituip 
India, although llie pussibility i^aDnot be ruletl out* 

Considering that Indian fnedicinCt cs[»ctaUy operative surgery* was 
highly de^^ebped for the time* and that the Chinch genitis for practical 
knowledge somehow did not work in medicine^ tt is not sturprising that 
the Chinese, like the Arabs, were captivated by Indian medical skflb 
and drugs.*® In fatt, until ceccDily Chinese m«!icine had pro^re^ed 
very Ulllcu^* Whilst iJic Ckiiu^ used dry cuppii^ and massage dice- 
lively, they did nut practice venesectJoo but substitiited acupuncture, 
which was mtnxiuccd into CJtina, si it was into Europe, from Egypt. 
Ca^ifratjaii was perfotrncil by Chinese methods but otlier surgbil 
tedmiques* such as luparotomy* trepanation^ and removal of dlaracis* 
*5 Weil as moctiiaitoo for smallpo??* were inlluenced by Indian practices.^ 

The fmnoQs Shao-lin style of borntg is abo attributed to Indian 
{nfluence^ Bodliidhojiiia, who believed in a sound mind in a sound 
Iwdy, taught I he niookis in the syno-lin temple this style of 
for sclf^efence and for fe|u%T:nalihg the body aiter exacting medltatjon 
5nd mentat ccmcenirotitm. 

During the first Tnilletmium, Indian racing games reached China. 
*rhe well-knowD expert on the history of Cbinesr games, Karl Himly, 
On the authority of a passage from the flun Tsun Slip a work of the Sung 
perJOtl <960-1279), that the Chinese game t'^ha-p'u was in¬ 

vented In western India and spread to China in thq time of the Wd 
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dyn&siy (22ft-2t5)* 'rsliu-p"^ In fact* the c~ 1iiiMw axloptalioti of the 
Iddian cha^tts-fada (modem cktsufrur}, Che^ wa^ lotjroduced tr^ 
India cc 700 ihrougli the andetit track route;! hom Kashmir. The 
oldest wd best ol iht native Chines m£i~€k% did not appear 

until tOOO.^ Cubical cUce {ck"u-p*i or yv-p'f) ^ although foimd in anoEOt 
Egypt as well as in India;^ are genmalJy lieikved to have rearhed China 
frocn India, possibly ([ulte early. Arthur ^Voley is of the opiniciu that 
the prcamurcnte of the number sjsl In the B^ok of was derived 

from tlie sh: sides of cuhical dice^* 

During ihis prriod of StncHlndian contact, one would cipcct to liod 
somt Chinch tndnenre on India, hut there is little evidence of such 
innuence. Since the overwheltning xnajodly of the scholars and tnonks 
who travelli^d bet ween the two countries were Indians going to China* 
China quite naturally asslnulated mori? Indian culture than vice-versa. 
Must of the fiidjftii monks whri went to China scltJed tJiere permanently^ 
and consequently I, Iitclia did not have the opportUDlty of exposure to 
ihv knowledge tliese monks had acquired In Chlm. The Indian nioiiks 
felt Llieir primary loyalty to BuddbUtn and went where they Lheughi 
they were must needed. Historical accounts icll us tJuxt these monks 
lived and worked until their death in the temple cells of China^ on a 
shnple vegetnrJnn diet, carefully translating and interpreting Buddhist 
texts. They were alitwe worldly templatloni and the very nature of 
their faith precluded attachment lo either nation or family^ 

By coulrast, iJic Giinesc motiks and pil^^riins who came in India 
returned home, Unis disseminating Indian ideas in their country^ They 
returned, not ncc^sarily b<?cause of itatioiialLstn, hut hecause oI their 
sense of iluty to liansmit tJieir newly gained knowledge to those peopk 
in t'hina who werv not able to undertake shnSar }aurtiey% MoreoveTr 
many of ihc Chinese Irtivt^llers to Indli were simply pilgrims^ who 
could not be expected to have fully suborditniied ciatlonaj ailachments 
to their faith, 

Furthennone, whibi Chinese monks came to acquire knowledge and 
Lake it hack, the Indlaii monks w^etil to China on specific religious 
missions to import knowlcih^iC, Theare is hardly any evidence thnl the 
Chinese monks brought with them any work which was iranskted 
Into alt Jnfiian language. It sr^uns that durhig tim period of Sino-lndtan 
contact^ ihe ;w>'dttjJpgkal atmos|;Lhere was ow? In whkh India was 
nnt II rally accepted as the giver and Chirui aa the taker. Whilst the 
best in Indian Ibnught was carefully studied anil carried back to Chma^ 
Chinese ideas filtered through to lutlLa whelher they represented ihe best 
nf their culture or notn This mixed quaJi^ of nssorted ideas operating 
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in a lunitMJ area could j\ol appnjadi the impacl of the Lest ol A vital 
Culttuv workiiii? in a much larger area. 

Vet Chinese culture bad some Influence on India. The gabled roofs 
of on the wesiem coast of India show a Chinese iofluence, as 

do the temple: and houses in the Himalayan regions. Some Chinese 
influence b noted on Giipti coins, and the story framcwiork ol 
Kalidasa's ileghaduta suggests Chinm inspinsiion.*^ Chinch influence 
can also be seen io Mughal miniature pointings, but thu Influence 
reached India indirectly through Iran. The use of a certain kind of silk 
(china^nisidta) in indhi, diffcreni kinds ol fniits including pears feina- 
raja-puira), peniiiis (duiini), and lichJs, s-ermilitm (sinduia), the tech¬ 
nique of fishing In the backwaters, and the porcefmn indiisuy all ovk 
sotdelhing to Chinese influence. Indians also learned the art of paper- 
mikkui^ ftoni China-*® 

The Karaakhya cult in Assam, the Chinachara, a recognized form 
of Tantrism in which the sage Vasistba was made to travel to China 
lo be initiated into thU cuU, is reputed to have been influenced b>' 
TaoUt mystic discipline. Mthough isarly visitors from Indb to China 
were struck by the simllurities l«ilwc«n Indian and Taoist pbiloMpluM, 
it was not unUI much later in the seventh ceniurj- that India took a 
noifceable inicrcsi in Taubtu. By Uwl tiiuc. however. Taoism had 
interacted with Indian thought in China for more than sk centuries 
and had acquired certain Buddhist featura. The main evideuM for 
this Indian interest in I'aobm is tbe request of a king of Kamarupa, 
Kumata Bhaskara Vatman (seventh century)* to the Chinese envoys, Li 
Vi-piao and Wang Hslian-ts'e to send him a portrait of Lao-tzu and a 
Sanskrit tcaiuilation of Tao Tr Chiag. the book of the Taoist p^losopby. 
Whether this tent was ever sent b unknown; cenainly the Chinese test 
luul been rendered into Sanskrit by ^47.-^ Bagchi boi the opinion that 
the translation reached India and was known in Bucldhfet mystre 
where it influenced the Buddhist School known as Sakajayattv, which 
later infliiencisd a Vabnavite sect of easlem India, called ^oAojiya. 

After the decline of Buddhism in China and India, contact between 
these two cmintriei teawd. Except for occasioital sparks of hrUliance, 
both India and China allowed their lust iiccomplbbmtnts to stagnate, 
drterifirittep and evi-ft be forgoUen. In Chiita, tPchnoJngyi md in In^ la, 
philuejopliy, ceasctl lo progress; both neglected to adapt their itiotis 
to contonporao’ situations. I’oliUcalfy. however, China continued to 
be unified and more or less Stable. Only since the end trt Western 
domination have these two otmntjies csuhlUhed direct contact and 
n^zEumed tht procc^ of LTiltyrnl intercourae. 

During the period of Wetem dominatlou of Asia, when Mahatma 
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Giwihi was enjpi^wl tn lus ituiqiur fight agauist oppression of alj Linda 
through |ot,x and non-violence, multitudes of peopics both in India and 
abroad heaird in hu voitt an echo of the and the Christ 

Gandid’s emphasis on Don-violence and abstinence was wD appreciated 
by Chinese Buddhists who had known these concepts for centuries, and 
also by Confnciajusis, because sim i lar standards of moral values and 
ihe same uppreciatlon qf human durseter prevdkd in Loth China 
and India. Certain social values we also common to both countries, 
and tte most important of th» was the softdarity of the fomDy, 
India, Oil her pan, despite certalii fundaincntal differences of ap¬ 
proach anil values, found much to admire in tbe Chinese revotuUon 
and in China’s piactkal techniques of national reconstruction. The 
pairioUc fervour and stugfe-minded devotion of the Chinese people, 
(heir intense self-discipline, {ndusity. and se nse ul natumol unity, 
their sclf-sacrifidng spirit to work tn iocreased austerity to build future 
prasperiiy and their almost contemptuous disregard of unintnted 
WestiTO critidsm have made a deiq} impression on many Indian visitors 
to China, It appeared in the t95D's that an era of unparalleled cultural 
collabmatkHi between these two dvdiaiions might l>c opened up, but 
tJ» dimgeoce of political iiteologies and systems, accentuated by border 
disputes, diplomatic teiisioii, national vanity, and armed conflicta, have 
rudely inicirupted this interaction. Elespite ali this, a mutual respect for 
and the desire to learn from each other's culture seems to have survived. 
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Notes to Chapter ! 

t. Recent orchftccloKicnl escsmtifirro in Tuiteyi condutied by the Unlvcr- 
dly of have revealed evidence liial cnmiinituties witn a 

^vdeoed culture and ccoaujiny cxislcd tticre us loog apt m # 
ac. pUihly even eartier. Tht full impUcadoM of ihii dijcawiy bive 
yrt to be ptoperJy ussessed Jefich^ abn Itekngs to about the saiue time 
nnd hjis jHeldcd evitfence of a matAy orgiwuad to fairly large units. 

Z. V. Gordon Chriie, "Fuwpt and the Krar East: A PrehistiH^'s Inter- 
tneUtion of Dtffmion’' in Harvard Tereeiwj' CMfertnce of Arts nnrt 
SciBias, Independence, CtmwneHce. and fJorrotm#, p. 4. 

3. Jean FiUlojal, PoUliat IIiit9ry o/ India, p. SS, 

t. A learn of aidnedogical aperta f«m the ^’1tra^^ Univeistiy in Midh>^ 
Ptaiteih Stale box Ktenlly succeeded in iinesrtliing tic temaiw of » 
hiUierto imknDwn Ctwdceitithic sUe. daltoff back lo llw ihinl rallcn^um 
tc,. in the vilbKo of Kayoilu. fifteen mMisi tart <if Ujj^wn Th«e finds 
at Kayatha are of hlftonr dgnifituife InasmiKb ^ they mdicnte lor 
die first time ibe enstence of a fairly idvanced cullurr and ciiintiiitMin 
in the Miilwa region to such i remoit licriod of hirtorj? The rifiCS\^loJ» 
leveol the Tonains of pottery, tefraroltas. Mppw loot*, and *oD>e ho^ 
showiiiK gitaicT affinity wHb the narajuxm and pfe-Harapiwn riffluents ol 
RaiutW And Punjab. 

S. V. Gordon Childc. Nfw Ust^t «" Andent Evt, p, 16». 

fi. Hetodotuf. rke f^iironrs, HI. lOfi. 

7. J. B. HulchiiiBon, R- A. Silow, wid S. G- Stepbiais, T/if Evolution of 
Gassypinm, p. SS. AUo s« Vol II, Cb. H. pp. 

8. Jacquettn Hawkes and Sir Leonard WooWey, Bttiory of itankiitd, I, 

9. Two seboUn, S. K, Ray, an IndLafi, and El Mansouri. sr Egyptian, 
have pcinted oul rtrikitig limilmritiea between the ctiUutes of these two 
aiens i«h 1 havt fecmlly tiiggeatcd, in Independent rtuibei, » halorvc and 
clow ichtkmship between tucrcto Egypt and 

Bengal. S, K Rsy, Pte-kifltirk India and Anatnt ExypU and S. M, 
EJ Massotiii. Arr-Cuffiirr of India ond Egypt, 

10. A. L. Pusalfcat, Cidlmil HerHate of India. I. 1S5. 

11. Chikle, ftfew Lighl on the ifojf dnewitl East, p. ITO. 

12. CUlde. Indfpendvncc, Cantwrgeiwe, and Bofrondnt. p 19. 

13. Childe, .Vffw Lishl on the Matt ^f ttewnl Eait, pp. iS3-94 
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H. H- I), SankiiiB, imdian Archa^ologf Tc<iny, p 

If, Puulkif, Cidtafol n/ f«dmt L H3 

16. jErim G4r^.aj)g, The Hit lilt Empire^ p, 2DI. 

if. V, Gonlnn Chilik', TJbe Aryanj, p, |^. Hie precUe mMui^ in whltb tht 
king* of MltAftni and ibc vedic AfyAOS ifme cormixi^ will r^roAlji ob- 
sctire until further iwripiioa^ nre brougbL lo hght (brnugli nrcbfieo- 
Ifqpcq] cKCaVAtions. 

18. AUbdUfh \M PbooiiduM have left a tick l&gmiy ot andenl wfet Awm 
lore Co the West, such m the mlphabcL ibc knEnurledfpe iLvailshle about 
ihdui, os tompared to ibe Romnnii or the Greeks, ii scanty. No PhoenJ- 
zm, or Punic, city hti lic«i murrected which could (pve m overall 
picture of liek itodent Jife^ The £Jte* of Sidon sjckI Tyrc^ much iksttoycd 
and repeatedly lebuilt, may yet yidd rich rewnitli PoleodaDy fruit ful 
»cavAtIoiif» however, inEJudiiig underwnter wodt, are mw under way 
It the die called Motyu, near Marsala In Skliy. 

1^. Tht Indlaji origifl of Ivoty kii been caufirmed in rco^t yeara by the 
tact that i™c spedfnen^ of ivory from the ccilkcHon id Nhrteud have 
been recognized lo be of Indian material- The Fhcienlcbm were import¬ 
ing ivory from Dedan. la Nuith Ajiabiz, fiy the ilzth cenlury i.c. As 
thm wm no elephatit:s In Atubia, ivory tnusl have been imported from 
India or SomolUand by sen apt) ilimce ochki Arabia by taniel The 
CiJc for Iti lodUn origia is remiQiced by the discovery of several pieces 
of Kory at BshririD in the Perahiu GiiSf^ prab^ihly of ibr siirtli or jicvmth 
century lc. See G. E, Be^ui, ^"Early Greek and Oriental Tvorics/* /oi!*r^ 
uuf 0/ Mdimk SfvSr4, LXVTII f 1041), 1. 

20l No. 546^ 

21. Cedil Roth, A Sk<^f Hufr/fy o/ fir I*with p, ?t 

Z2- See Michael Ridley, Tkt Sr^l p/ Aeir^ qjiA l/vaon Sfffpis* 

Gnumi /ordtu, No. 5J5. 

24. This subject k more fully disrui^ad hi Cb, V 

2f. For ft summary of the irpiment^ favourrng the theory that India was 
the onginol home of ibe Aryans, itt R. C Majinndar (ed.)* Th^ History 
md Citiiurc p/ thi /ncUjn Pfo;Wtf, I, 2t5-JT. 

26, ChOdc, New H^kt iiiJ( tkf lioif .'larifrflf East, p. I S3. 

Zj. It has often been laJd thill ihcte it much fcecuiar poetry in llie Vodos, 
However, tbe!i« songSR tbemits, and tnimorois ^lisodes have been applied 
10 redpous purpose. 

25. tingutstic evidence Indioitet the Indo-European fneniUs fjJJ into two 

diMinct groups, according to Lbe modiAcadou which certain cDDsonoal.s 
of the pAieni ipwh uaderwtnt in each, known as the Centum (''hun¬ 
dred''' hi tatla) and Stttrm b Avotal* The funaer grajp 

includes the HcRnuc Italic, Ttulimlc, and Celtfc branches, and the 
latter the Indian, Iranian, Armraian.^ BEdio-Sbvk, actd Albsaiim. Some 
scholan, however, like Sturtrvant, hnve mtkieci! ibe Centum^Salem 
hypoihesia. Conteropomiy phholqgisla ntttich 1m* brrportatice lo this 
Cenlum-Satem division since the discovery^ of a Cmtuia language In 
Central .iaia in ih^ tenth rectiiTy jui. and the dbem'ery ihftt in the 
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luoctccnih ccnlury #jC. iht Kiliilts in Asia Minot spoke a ko^uage 
mcm nearly allleil to Uiin iban to any Salejn tongue. 

li uns 6nt Lhouftht llul the Itwlo-Europefln LingtiaeB bad anseii 
OLi of a patent ip«ch and faittily ttm were eoniunKted 
however, that this wai too much of an ovenimphScstioo. scholats latci 
*hjit there «S5 a CrtnOomini of divcnpn^ dialects, wine of 
which wert oyitalUtKi into Lmijuages. Even this view w eipostd to 
«cet!itiofis. The prwent slew b ihiU tic ImJo-^lijropeaii bAguafc^ fliivc 
emerged, assuming diveigcnl forms gradually, ihwu^ 
of A loose and acaltered eoalimitira of diilmct dialects, whateve r tM 
eourte Iftil Mtuie of iheir convergence and divwge^e may have been, 
they art certainly interrelated by some (ommott ssartinf point nr process. 

il'l For a fulier discLasion. see V. Gordon Gtilifc, The Aryatu, pp. >-16. 
The Flotraline merthnnl, nUppo Swsetii, having lived in Goa (or five 
years between ISSJ and ISW. 

Bled hciiveefl San^rit and the principal languages of 

Cwunlouz in 176?, and still later Sir waiiam Jones m 1?S6, tuiuCM 

affinities between Ulb. Greek, and Sanskrit voea^la^ and 

and put forward the tli«iy of a cottimon ortgm , rttwimn 

Europem is caiinct and has taJum different fonns ® 

meuta over the intervening Ihou^dt of ‘ „ 

Iniltt-EuTOpcin languages. Lilhuanion Is closest J® c -tirnT 

rccnnsiiuctcd by compiptirt philology. Some scholam rcftir - 

with Itc three nombrts, ihiee eenders, and tight flt 

« ait extfinnely comptlcated verbal stnicturt. as the no res eprese 

tive of the p 4 «nt, highly inflected Indo-Etitnpeati language 

iO The word Aiyas U also round in the i^-estcm gniup 

31. For a diacu^n of the possftilc reasons (or the dirtwiiinuanM of the 
rehilionship, see R. C. Majumdar (ed,), Htstity and Cuitvf «/ 
itfdhn Pf^pki 1, IlSfl- 

n. “In thk insuision.-' renurks Gordon Onde, "we del«t the h.md of the 
ptnphei ZoroaMcr hiniMlf, who eras perhaps the first great religious 
refOTmer ’■ T*# Aryatu, p. 36. 

33. Hopp rma the first scholar to iwlke the counectiw 

AAura and Sanskrit Aitura. and Avestan deavti and Sanskrit dnw 

34. Srieudu Md Antioch did not eiist « such during tim 
period; both dii« w^rt founded by SeleUEUS Nicator m 300 
B.C. 

3S Tlie Persians rf not the later Assyrians, were ibe first to create a perms- 
nvrit sysrem of roads and to pm^-ide for therr regular 
crnumiiug hridges. embankments, nnii stations ti convement sta^. 

Jr, "Tlie Indians, the most popuIoiB IH 

Urgeat sum: 360 taleBls of gold dust “ Hemdotus, 7^*e Ul, 

91 Considetfng Ihst only a arodl part of Indm w»s 
Emjiire and dial it formed only one satrapy tte smotml prtid 
*pe4ki highly of Indian prosperity at the Ume. even if alTgwante ^ 
nil lie for the itrast eaajutcration to which 

.tctnaliy. a student of Indian hlstoTV' If stnaiH by the numerous tefer- 
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isnce* of ivtrd^ traveUm to ludbi's great tifhtA. Arisb lod Chinee 
wdtei^ rrori^umtly mentioa. ihcml Sir ThomM Roe^ who vblucd ihe 
coert ot Jolmn^r m Uie scvcnteentli century ccmpiowd, ^"Europe 
bteetklb to enrich Aftia^^; Hawkim, tiij canlisiipQrnTy» rtfen to the gold 
coiiy whuh Sowed into India mod '^foelh utit uqV* The French tn^^Iern 
BemieTp loOt in the »evi9il.et!zitli CGOliity^ writet Ihat gold and illv^ 
Cam? from aU o^'er the globe he fwniJovod up, tuit In aome itianncr 
tn Himluitaiu” 

K- A. H. Snairi (e<L)t Ag* of thv AToivdW ond Ma^yo^f p. J90. 

5^. There h no red ccrijunty that the pillars were made by Aioka. Some of 
them, it h likeL>v tme m erislence befott Idin. Eo often orderttl i\ml hi^ 
edicts he '"iascTfised on pillaji whenwwf ibcy inay be found/" or words 
to that dfecL 

Im^jecrivc of Ma motives, which were whoHy rnjomt nnd partly practi- 
cai Asoka h the only moaatfh on record who nxiouiiced war after vic¬ 
tory, H. G. Wellfi^ who considers Asoka as one of riie kx greatest men of 
hisior>’—the oaly kin^ included—sny-i: ^^AmJdit the tens of thomands 
of namet of motiArchs Umt crowd the colimms of history^ thefr majestic 
and gradouancsses and serenttlei am! ro^'aJ highnesses and the wU, the 
mms of AAoka ahines^ and shines almost alone, like t siar/^ Outlme of 
Uiitcry^ p. 

40, The origin of the name Kftijrofhiki if bbsenre but the Icnm seems to 
mean script written on the skin of donkeys. See J- Poyluahj, /ofimaf of 
fifci RoyiU Aroka Socioty^ p. 4. 

4h EL B. Havdl, Tits Ilutoty of Arym Rido m India, jl lOS. 

42. '^Superficiilly these cocometita Hemann GoetA. "mnind one 

of Aduemeiud cotunms, and yet they are different fn every detalL" 
irsdk, p. 41. 

43- The Greeks did not pronounce an irutUf aspiration^ aharplv or clearly* 
as they did not tae a variety of slbiknts. 

44* Hefodotui, Tko MiitarioSp IVp 44. 

4S. Three cenimies elapsed before this feat of a Red Sea journey was ce^ 

pcated. 

44. Thf Cambridge Sittory of 397. ^^KtesBos b itsponsible for 

moal of the srotesetue kge&dj about Indift whieh hU the pigts of classi¬ 
cal and medieval writers toi the days of Sir John Man^ilb/' G. 
Rawlinsoiit Intcr^ursf between Mia and tha Wfsitm p. 26. 

47, A R. Bum, Pontia and tht Groeh^ p, 12. U was Ctraias who was re¬ 
sponsible for kitodiiiing bita Wealem lore the monster Cdlled the 
MjLrticbota (a good Poiian wioid meaning nmn-eatcr, which, comipted 
btn mantkhoni. passed by way of AristoUr, Pliny* and AeUim Into the 
medifleva] bestiary). Me described this mouster, which be claimed to 
have men at the court of the Pmlan long who had been sent one from 
India, Eia t creature the size of a lion with the face of a marL In con- 
tiul, Hcroilotus, who ktroduced the phonujE Into the West, a| least 
confesses that "f my^f bavt not seen this bird except in a picture.^ 
AtlrtoUe; hlmHLr 4 whRsl daerfbing Cteski' cnematex says, "If one may 
believe Rtesiat/' 
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41 "Ib smrtp —(houg-h f«rw—th* d\^l»t!on of Persia;' obsen^fc^ Will 

DumiL, supetior w that of cGotcmpomfy Helk^J ii prtiduc£d 

Ijpt of gentlcmai]: tfirf tluiB iJic Cct^k ifl evciy respect Kcepl ital of 
intellectual k«aiap*,-t and educaiior, atiil i system of Imperial administia- 
tion tliat easQy eatclled the dumsi' hegemonies of Athens aod ^paita. 
md lacked only the Greet passion for liberty." Ike Ufe Greece, p. 

4y. In hU ResJe Lecture for 1^75, Sir HtnT>' Maine said^ ^'Except the blind 
fotcK of nature, nothinf m.o\xA in ibii world whkh is not Greek in 
origiii.^' Cxied la J A- S>Tniind», Sfudw fl/ Greek Pflefj, p. 573, 

50. For a quick reference (o the genesis. developmBit. influence, iind reccnl 
partial decline of the dessioil Greet tnj^ and the Kegend which has 
shaped much Europfflys thinkjJiT. see Philip Sberrajd, The Purjuii 
Greece, 

51* jieiVr^dfl, 71. 

52. Altlioujrh the Ilkd and the Odyn^ m altiibutcd to Homer, liitle is 
known of lloiner hiniself. He h contideredi howcvtTi, I he first and 
sibly the fiTAlcst European poet, Mtd the one who provided a link 
between the Mycenaean and cUosicaJ Greet tuJtutes. Both poems went 
through a long process of devdftpmefit during whkb (hey were enluiged 
and adapted by generationg of bords before rcachiag their final form, 
as it li known tmhyi in about the Biatb ccntoiy BvC, 

5J. Cyrus H. Gordon, Befarc the. Bible, jil US. In the Bmd the idilel rivff 
of llie Trojan ptjiin was oiJJed by the |oda ^Xanthos" and by men 
'"Satmander’*; a certain bird wm called ^^Chfllkts” by the ^ods and 
”K.ujnjndiV by men. 

54, G- N. Banarjee, Hedemsm m .Inomf /ndioj pp. Also 5« Sir 

Willum Rumsayk Asum Elementi tn Greek CmUtetimt Ch. VT. 

IS, It should be noted that atchaedogists have discovered enough evidence 
to eitr|on« the existenre of the ciiJea of Troy, Mycenae, inri othm 
mentioned in the Jlkd and of a Mycenaean dvlIlsfJon before L200 
Rjc. somewhat iktn to that degenbed by Homer- Of the two Homeric 
poems, the Odyssey if mainly lictloiial whilst the Iliad purports (o be 
fimdatnentally an hlitorku! poem< 

5€. J, W, McCrindlc, Aneimi indta, p. t. In a recent ^tudy, discussing (he 
common tui^kgrrmiid of Greek and Hebrew cIviLLErttionii, it is 5,us^emicd 
that Homer, like the autbore of the Bible, had an Mediterranean 
heritage. Both the and the Odyssey relate the eptiodic warv- 

denngE at ■ hero, itt bulh the heroei reject a goddess* propoial of co- 
bjiEntJLtion, and in bolh the berees intmdew the dead tn Hndeg. The 
recapture nf Helen in the ifkd is pamllcicd in the Utiariik Epk af Kret, 
in which the pretty wife of Krrt is withheld ffom him at Udum Cynis 
H. Ccrdofli^ Bef&m iktr Bible,, p. 

ST On the airthotlty of ArfelotJe; we know that Thales was the forenmtief 
of thfl absent-minded professor who. on a walk, was so intently looking 
up to bcov^eti thsi he lumblcd into a weB. 

Sft. Opinion on the questioti os to when Greek philosophy ended is divided, 
hfany fchokrs bold Ihe view lhat since the ideas and teicis of Greek 
philiKOphy lire still studied and drljatod. It never died, whmaa othen^ 
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likihg A teffiewJiai nirroMvr view of its inditlim and eontiimUy, i»b- 
setwc tiul, aa u oripiiiiaed stinty laitli its own students and pnfessoiSi 
it Id an end til S?9 when ths Eropewr /ustJitbn erased the pfana- 
sophicaJ Hbools at Athens. 

59. CHbert Munay^ Greek Studiet. p. 7]. 

60. W. KL C, CuOuie. A Biitory of Creek PkUoiopkyt t, 4. 

fil- Ctttle (ihUciScipby has Iwcn divitfeil Into fmir main i 9 enod<^hie pre- 
Soautic from the early sixth lo the mJrkJle fifth centutv »,c.; the Socratic 
up to the fouj^ eentmy ».c.: Ihe Hel[cai5tii; fiotij the pcritHl ol Alex¬ 
ander 10 the rise of the Roman Enpirct and Ihe {leriod associated with 
ihe^ emergence of Neoplatonunr. in which Crwk philosophy became 
extract. Zdlcf, OiUfmer pf $ke mttpry of Greek Pmotopky^ pp. 34-J7. 

62, A. K CooniaraswMiy, Umditum ttnJ Suddkitm. p. $. 

63, Guew. "IiUnsdnctioB to the Study of the Hindu Doctrines.'’ p 31. 
Qted in Flojd H. Ross, Tke Afrdnhrj; #/ /Jfe m f/mdidim and fftfd- 
akifm, p. 12. 

64, VVaitiun Could, Ceorgn Arbaugb, and R T. Moore, Oritufal PAihuo- 
^f«, p. 1. 

65, Drfginal texts and details of the system of Indian raatetialiiai, as of 
Mine other sooviHiieate, are not avaUable, 

66, C. Kufthan Raja in S, RadhaJcTishnim («!.). ffiitery pf PkOtnopAv: 
Eaitem end H’etrem, I, 31-5R. 

65. The influence of vtdlc thought on Intfian science is discussed in Ch T. 
oppoMd to the other vedic texts which relate to the way of seUon, 
Ihc Itanoamarga, ihey tepment ihc way of knowledge, the jnaMmarea." 
Lotus Renou. I'edif India, p. S$. 

65. Many more probably existed at an earty time, but even now there arc 
siiU ow two hiusdrtd Upaniahads, aithough the tradfrioiuil number 
^ed b ofic hiradirf and eight. Of thme them an left principaJ one* 
lUe vora Vpnush&d h coined from ihfrr Sinskrit words 
tctalJy slttlnit near," pictuiesquety describing groups of pupils sitting 
teacher to leant the tnith. Some Uiahtshads are crunposed in 
verse, sonie m prose, and others in a cmnbinalion af Jjoth, 

^ ^ ^ (ed.1, Tke Utaey of India, pp. 

71. Mu Miillcr, Tke Sh Syiirmt of Indian Pkilasophy, pp, j | j-jo. 

t2. Will Suraiu, Ow Orienlai Reritojie, p, 534. 

T3. Ihe Oqihk thealogy does hot Te@iird the body at the instrument of soul, 
bul a* its prison, or ila t<a«b, and beiirvw in transmbpaikn, the grievous 
tyw of births. For the Pythagoreans the soul was n dcviuc bring, iailch 
and entomhed b the l»d> tlirough a rerte* of reincmiMtiimj, and it 
«ou!i! wven to its origbal state Ijy leading a life of ritual purity and 
virtue, by bringing itself bto time with the order and harmony of the 
uniyetse, niid by understanding how the prindples of all things were 
^ Araiittiwig b H. Uuy^l-jonrt 
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74. S. Raflluikmiman. ^iifni ftnd Waiem Thought, p, 142, 

75, The //iifc?rjcf, tl. \IS. 

"Hero^Jotuih' drzi^ntiati al the rebiith tbtyiy from Egyiit » Impo^Ible, 
for ihf Bood msOD I hit iht Evgvpliam had sucli HercKlciiiis 

hiid furthjcr {lancltidiTd, also thut the Greeks learned of 

Heracles frtmi the E^pLuos- See E, R. Dodds, TAs Greets mid 
IrroiwHiUr p. 

T7. TheodoT Compent, Gr^^ck Thiukers^ IH- 

id. E. }. Urwick, The hfessogo o/ Fiuto^ pp. U-14. 

79. A. A. MacdotielE. ioiwk^ Uieraluri, p. 422. 

80. \Vhil5i MacdonelS Accepts the high de^rte of probahiUty of IndiiiD 
thoughi uiducnciag f^ihagoras. Iu5 pupih Keith, Is of the Dpiniim ihuti 

, Ihe flaitn that P>ihAgGras leatticd bis pWloE&ophic ideas from 
India ihntLiidi widely areq^ted rest^ oti esrtmmcly weak foundations" 
A B. Keith, /I Itiilory of SanskrU LUerotUfe^ p, 500- For an dnbora- 
uon of his idm. set Kcithi "Kelijpoo and rhilaeophy of the Vicdoi/' 
0f Royal A^uiik AVcir/y, XXtX <1900>, pp. 

SL. The Ionian philutopbeis havT been tailed empiricisis—those who iiay 
tntirr aUeiitiofi to I lie f^m of experience; and Ihr PyLhagntean and 
Deatics have been railed ntiotiaUsts—fchose who rely on then 

actrpted as self-evident, aod deduce inconlesubfe truths. Thiis Iwtwecn 
them, they ropresenEed the twn major direction* of Greek ihought 

^12, Vi\ £. Ck Guthrie, A Hktory oI Greek FhlSosophy^ I, 407- 
W. K C- GuLhnV Tke Greek Philoj^phmM P 50^ 

54, R. D, Ranade in S, Radiaknshnan (etL>, ilu^i?ry oj FhtloAOphy: Ensi~ 
em and Western. I. 57- Eanade goes on lo caU Samkiin an ludian 
Tariaenldcs. 

55- T, Gotnperz, GrccJ& Tkmkeri^ I, 20^-0T. 

«0. E. J. Ufwid:, The Message of Pkia^ pp. 1-14- 

87, Sr R!idhilkfisliO F in. Edjtrrn RrJigians aitd Tk&uiht^ p. ISI. 

55. Py ilij^ nm* appesTs to b? an excoMent BUtnpie of such a combiinDtjott. 
Zdler suggests that it was Alwaj-s in limes of great crises, such es in the 
fifth century- After the Petoponncaiiin SVar^ that the diialutic-tci>^tiai] 
tendency came to the fore. 

59. Esscnilallyj, there wctu three staprs in Greek teligSoo; Chthonian, OI>nn- 
plan, and Mystic. The firsi worshipped mbtereanean, the wscond cd&iial, 
and the third resurrrtird gods. The ht&X t"«l™inatcd before Ehe 
Homeric Agt. the second during it. the third after it By the time of the 
Tericleon ^Jighicnmcnt the most %'igOTou^ clement in Greek reJiipofi w ss 
the mystery^ Will Dumnl, The Ufe m Grtue^ p, 185. Gilbert Muiray 
has i]^ nuile a Eimilsf dOTarcAiioB in ihn proeress of Greek reltgiofi. 
Hr calls the firet stage the primitive, or ilu age of igiiorance^ wliith 
Is tjpical of similar slaps eLsewherc and which may be regardiCd as Ihe 
normal mw nraltrfal out of which rehginn i* nuiilr. The second staae 
is icrm-etl the Olimrplan or Classical, m which tjnmlltve ^'iguoncsa 
reduced to a kiriLi ol order: and the third saage is called the HdlcnL^tlc 
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period, rcadcjig rougifaly from Pinto to Sl PauT and tlie early Goostiis. 
Pipe Stefea ptf Gnek h>. 

90. F. M, Cotnfon] vrilcs: "WheUier or not wt ncce^tt tie bypotlicsis of 

direct inducace froai Pdvm or I onian Greeks in Ibc siath ceatiuy Le-t 
■ny ^udent of Oiptitc aiul l^'thagoretn duriiglit cnnnot fnll to ace that 
Uw lunilindes bcLwem it utd PerMon niigioti are so dose on to wonaiit 
our regaidiiis them os expreasions of tlie same view of Hfo, am) imitvs 
^ ™ ^cm to inlniKtl Die other.'’ Adfjwii U Pk&waphy, p, IW. 
Guthne finds naemUsoces too tktailed to escape the bypotheiii of ilireet 
inDuence. Orpktus and Grttk p. JJ7, 

91* Edwird Kelter, Outiinn of Ute Hittory of Grtti PiMaaphyt p. M. 

91 . WDl Dumnt, Tk* lift of Creeet, p. 191 . 

9J. W. K, C. Guthrie, Orpheiu and Creek Retighrit p. 338. 

94* Gutluie pofntt mil tJut Euripides, who wnj one of the most inquinns 
spiiils in on age of inquiiry and who tnisht be aUod an eclectic, knew 
The writing of the Qi plnrs , and we may judge itiit lie feJt a 
sympathy for the ucelic idod they uidieltL , , /' Orpketa itnd Creek 
Reiipon. p. 3J7. 

95, A well'kiiosni thioker of this cciUuiy, ^iTutehtod, «>* that "the 
eafest gttteri] clmncterianlion of the European philosephiGil tniElitui 
^ that it conuats of m acdes of foolnotm lo PUlo.'’ Oled in A. a Love- 
joy, Tie Greai Ckam of Seinf, p, J4. 

96. Bniedaranyaka UpanUhad, 1, 1.18. 

07. Kato, Rtpnblk, VII, fl5-lt. 

9S. FUio, PJianto, 65^7, 

99. Cited in E. R. Dodds, The Greekt and tie irrational, p. 139. 
loo, RadtahrishniiLD, Eastem Religions and Wesimt Tkongkt. p. 149 . 
lot. E. it Dodds. ^PImo and the TrtadoiinJ,'’ /oorTwl of Utitemt StMiUri, 


102. Some of ibeoi, s«ch as Powcke, have asKited that GreA dnUxitlaa. 
not eacqittiig its language, is n loo] viutaiioa of ui Tctifan culture token 
Id Gwrcc by wiy cbttmisitj ftom fiulia, india m Gret€f^ Princep id 
Twotded to have observed Ihai ‘’Greek wos notbiog more than Sanskrit 
turned topsy-turvy." D. & MohstlaaboU, “A New Light on Plato.” 

Aewcw, August 1963. p. 143. Tolking of Plato’s mysticism, 
sajp'j (.hoi t&t humi^ of lojuicBi devodofi, 

proUtily contributciid lie rrajot aJaue." Myjtkhm and j*. 

74. Hopkins »y» “Plato a full of tamkkym ibou^t worked out hy him 
but taken ftwo Pylhogorat" Diacussing the historical genesis of Creek 
antiquity, J. P, h^yer ohaero: "EgypUan, Pcnlnn and Indian miltinml 
wrrt abBorbed into Uie Grtek wotM from vtty early 
PoUticot Tkantktf Tie Europam Tfoditios, p. 7. Sir Waiimn Jones hai 
pointed out 'ii is Impossible lo ten) Vedonu or the numy Ene cotmw- 
hUmu in iUusLnttQu of it without believing that Pylhagomi guul Plato 
^r sui^e rteorire the anm Irnmiam with the TtuUan 
«Sen" Colebtooke, the gnat Oneoialist, otates dgaificaatly Uial "a 
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gTt^ii:r de^trw of amikiily CJiisCs betwaai I be End™ diKtime. wid that 
of ihe eajlkr than the hitf Creeks.'* He foes on to coiidude tbit Grt^k 
philosophy^ eepodaily belwcen and TIuIOk ipdebird to 

IndiATi tboupht, Jeo3^ AtktU S^ckty Tn^jssf^ti^ns, I, A conlemponity 
scholar of Wesiem politititl John Eoiek bricBy but catescfi- 

tally declares tbal Plato «as mSueJiccd by Indinit Ideas. A Oifd^ie 
0/ Wi>fld J/if/ory, p. ^>U 

m. E. J. Unrick. Tk* cf p, 

104. /AM, pp. 27 - 2 ^. 

lOS* Plalo, Repute, HI and IV. 412^/7. 

106. Aiistotlo, P^iiks^ Ch. XLI. 

IdT. E J. Urwick, Tke o/ pp 15-59* 

103. For IFiiidiH^ howe'^^erp U bag been the Twain principle of theii metfi- 
physics. 'Hie disco’vxiy of the meflUia of putting a stop to further tians- 
migTatian*'-tbe discohlbiuiince of coipofil being—^nd the UbemlJoii of 
tbe wul fran body luivif been nlmost the foundAlinns of Hindu phi- 
fosophy. 

109, E. K, Dodds, Ia^l^^3al o/ FeiTrnic Stadks, LXV* 16. 

UO. Acnongst cootempoTaiy philosopbers m the Western world there baa 
developed b body of thmkeia who tcgird HatO't doctrine mtb some 
contempt, for it seeks to solve logiail ptoblcius by po^tubtiitg meia’ 
physical enlitics. 2^ot all scholars share this view, and ?\'m the critics 
of Plato disagrre amongst ihem»c1ves. 

Ul. A. H. ArmsUoag, TAf GrttkSi |i, 151. 

112. F hL Comford^ Bifcre and AfM SocrofeJi p. S9. 

1 15. Some gchoiari regard Raiatilya as bdongiriff to i rffUii later pcri«L 

il4. B. A. Salctoie^ AnfJmt Indian foirffctil TAuagAl and tmiUtdkm, pp. 

t91^29a. 

111, Gita, II, 49. 

116. A- IL Coomnisfriuiiyi Buddiia snd the Catp^ ff/ Bitddhiimf. p. 2?9. 

117. Skmted on the borders of ^facedon and Thrsffliyp the 9fiOT fo<it high 
Moiml CWymims was as wered for the Grerka ai wne the Hiraabjes 
for the Indians. The Greets believed that the aiicifTiit of Olymims 
reached the upper ale where SSetis had his throne vuTtoiuuicd by the 
other gods and goddesses of Creek mythology The CanAaiuio also 
chose the mountain, ^hon. as the abode of their pantheon, and ;MoiidI 
Sinai Ai Ihe inceUng-pInee of Meses and Jehovah. 

US. Gilbert ^Cniriy^ Fha 5rog#s of Grrfk p- 49. 

IIVh Opinion is diwded as to when indent Gteck andety perished Some 
sduolars hold that U died long beroft the Cbiistiim era, whereas otheR 
&i the dale it 125* when Constantine foonded ConMantlnopk and 
Christian Hyantine dviliiatioii began to replace Greek culture 

m the eoit^ Medhrrnneaa Yet* there ttt other* who dale it* end is 
tale IS tlie seventh crattiiy. 

UD. H D. KittOn Tk^ Gfttkh pp 169-94. 
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NOTES TO chapter (I 

(71. R D, Raiudr and R. N. Kaiillu jn 5. RoiUvil^tifhiun IhI), H/j/arv pi 
PkihiPpiy: EatUrn anit !f mtn, n. J6. 

172. But. as A. H. Ardsifddi; points oiiL - thoucfa Greek phUoc<(iphcrE 
lEd DOl *a a nit expect ot want to fet any pnctical advontsfc for 
tnenwdVEi from lludr f^iloic^y, ai least from tke aite of Socniet 
they were not bopmeticaJ tti ibe jctjic of bebtf untoteteued In ordinstv 
hUTtion life and prpWems " H. Lloyd-JotiB fed. (, Tkt Grtekt. p. t?3-2^, 

J2^. Sir U'iUuiin Ramsay, daun/c Ettmtm in Gwk CitUiatHm, p. 4, 

174. M P. Kilsson. Greek Fi*ty, p, 1.^2. 

175. EnfiHd even sayi ibai <*|aiifi mi tiiUni by Pytkajoras, Aniiiiatdes, 
Pyrrho, nnd others, who afterwatds became eminent philoscphets in 
Greece. There are nuihoritics who snmst that Plato bad lotmd his 
way to the banks of the Ganges. 

E. R. Dodch, Humtntitm and Teekm^iif on Greek Studies, p. U. 

12:, The cue of an influeDce in the other diTociion seem* hatilly tetuhle- 
Dlstmaiiig ihr remiirlRible coinchleaces between the Greek and Hindu 
mrtaphysiciU systems. H. H Wasoii tays; “That tbc Hindus derived 
ajO' of tWf philektophical kleiif from the Greeks seems very impmh- 
ab!e; and if there ft any borrowing in the case, the hitter were most 
pTOtwhIy Indebted to the former." Isware luisbiKi. Samkkra Karita. 
H T- Colrbranko ftinna.) Also see H. H Wilson, Tkr CcMmrafary of 
Gcmt^padf^ fComblard volume), p a. 


Notes to Chjpter // 

1. The ccBiymiJunaJ xmiw of the Persian Empire ju a typical Orictiiar 
ty^y n M much a violailnn of ibe mnons of hiatorieol criticism u it 
» Ulnt^ivir nf s innsajvc preiudlte which hu penbled despite periodk 
rermali^ It is denved from ■ superficial reading of Hn-odotiis. who 
WHS tiiU of Greek prejudices agaimt the dinninnnt Perriam and from the 
jmlere of kte anth^uity who sought to glorify Rome at the ejqienre of 
ntr preoiecessor. In modem times, ^^'estem wrften in search of antiquity 
for their young hot dynamic civiiltBtion sought first to Unk It more 
fnorlt^ {q weitiSL Grtttc. secorid to gforify it unreservedJyi 
anu ntujJy tp dfoouat# Its ndva^ries tmdpiten'fdly^ 

between Persia nnd Greece has oflcn been described as 
ft sttv^e between Eisst and West, In fact, nch a concept did sol exist 
tbra, airi It la tnisleftditig, E &, Havefi writei; “The conftia of Uw free 
duts of iieita ,^1], Darius of Persia was, however, the luiseftion of 
firyat politii^ prindples against irre^nsible autocracy mther thm an 
coition of inldlectini] and spirilttaJ ideab, nr a strugrie hetween 
WBt™ ovillrerion and Eastern hariMrism. as Ii tatmlly represented " 

n" /«f«, p. 62, A contempnrery writer, A R. 
Bum, m hii neceni Mijdy, Ptrnt mwf rte Cntkt, has alia tried tJ 
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2. Wini4iiii Rubcrtsort. Ah f}iS{iiiisHicn C^mfr^hi^ IntUti. p. IS. 

J. It lu^ becti ih.iL Alcjaitd«r wu jvQi^ntd but this CAU neither 

be proved nor disproved, 

4. Some EtiiDpem scliaLirsj 5ucti 05 V, A- Smith, however^ iuive m^ii^niried 

hi^ miLiraiy successes and iriumphiiol pto^ess from the Himidayaj to 
the M 3 "Use BTcalcsl Astatic armfa,^* In fact, Aleuntkr had nevcj 

come face to face with any of the powerful oetiiHis of India and Ms 
army evaded sn encounter with the itagadhii forces. 

5. *'Tlie £tor>' of Aluandcr the GreaL appears to u£ an elmoEt embArras^' 

ingly perfect illustration of the man who conquered the worlds only to 
Icon his louL After dgbiing, kerning .-md murdering in pursuit of the 
.vrcuie tfmue of absolute power^ he found biimelf at last on n lonely 
pinnadc nver an with no use for his power aod security iina I tain- 

able. ,« • Aleaaodcr lUu^trates wiih sLaitling clMity the ultimate Loneliness 
of supmsit ptFWet.*' E. Bidian, Stadki m Greeft end Rifman Hht^ry, 
p. J04. 

<j. .lit Indian tcholiir, R, K Mookerji, designating Alexander ns the pft- 
cursor of the recognlwi MouiRe^ of maokkul, points out th-il ihj) con^ 
tact "was achieved at the cost of imtold suffering Indicted upon India— 
ntac^acTtp rspitic, anil pituidef cm a scale till ihm without a pretedenl in her 
■innais, but repealed in later da^'s by more luccesaftil snvadm like Sultan 
Muhmudp Tamerlane, and Nadir ShilL" K- C, Maiumdar (ctL), Hhtary 
4irtd Ctifltiftf n/ ikt IrtdmH Pcijpkt II, SS, 

7. hfure cities and persons in a variety of countries and throughoiit atl these 
fiust centuries hive been named after Alexander than any other great 
conqueror in history. Ilis personal name, Alemndros (dEfmdef nf men, 
originally an iqnthet for A Greek goddess)^ has slurc bem known In Its 
numerous varvalions: Turkish muj .Amhii:—Iskander; Indiiin and rcralan 
—Sfleanderj Scottiib—Ala^ialr, AleCp find Sandy; French—Alexandre; 
English—Alexander. Its feminine counterpart, AJtinndni, h dsn 4 com- 
nnmly used proper ntune, Tlie ody oiher name, although not of a 
ionquerqr hut of a prophet, which has been borne by more male persons 
than that of Alexrmder Is Mubamnindt the founder of Ishnn. 

Alcxaiidef, of course; encouraged such mamages mainJy for polltEcal 
reason^. His own marriage to Romne was not mctly 1 lovt match. 
Indeed, ie h doubflul if Alernmler cared for any woman other than bis 
own mother, who h described as ''terrible-" Tbrse imuriagcti were cele¬ 
brated with imprecetlentcd pomp, and Alexander gave rich gifts Eo inju* 
ried couples, He desired a new niling cbfs and a royal army of mlwl 
blood wiih no ftaetl domkfle. Tluit the courtier* and commanders marrii^ii 
mainly to please AJexandci is suggest rd by the fact tbat after his death 
many laoblfs repudkled tbeir Petrian wi™. Many bridegrooms died soon 
after their maniage- Accordmg to Dadiartp it wni after bis army had 
iwslhumoiialy d^ounced Clltus for ireason^ thereby Jegtlimixing Alex¬ 
ander^* mur^r of hTm , that Aiesander became more autocratic and "now 
regularly wort an adaptation of Perskn roy^al dress, and before long be 
married an IraniaD princess. This would have Iwn unthinkable a few 
mnntlis earlier.** in Cre^h owd Homan Ilisfnry, p. iVfi. 
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CallLstlicQes vha ELclcd u Alejuuulcr'i prtss bgcnl am! h^d dtmc muEb 
For him, nurtured and Uficiiud by Alcxacidft, o^tEnsihly for timinii 
but in reality for bis oppoutlon to Aiuamkrt'& claims to ibvine honmirs 
and prt35Uiit»Q. He bad supported Alexander's daim to divifiity. 

ID; i\iiiafi^ AmtlssiS Al£Tnisdnf VH, 2. CsJUdus Is ittcuLioned by many oLber 
GreeiE writErs, Dtodonis hi bis Bibliotheca Uitiifrka, Ch. CVBd sayS that 
Calanin was ZieEd lo bisb esteem by Alexander. Damkaiis is reported to 
have rrbtikcd CaUmis for bdn^ lured bto actqinpaDyhi^ Almnder, de- 
ooundn^ Mm aa import by of the fdimdAhlp nf God. Calanus actompanird 
Alexander and taiigbi one of his feoEmls, Lyoimaebus^ who Later become 
the Ring of Macednmi. HoweveTp Cokmifi fell fU or Suia aod« having Jo«t 
tbe deiirc lo live, burned himulf to death in the prescoce of ibe anpy 
amid trumpets nod tovisl fiaiutesL Bcforir his end, however, he propbesiced 
Alconder^s death, saying to hinip shall Died mgnin at Babylon.^ 
Gtcd hi Wi Wt TarUf Atexmdar Cr 4 at (Namitivc)j p^ I iQ. 

Jl. Jian FiOiaBt, BUtory of /iKfjb, p. 119 + 

12. E. B. HavxU, Ttu! Bift^ry of Aryan Ride in India, p. 63. 

IJ+ M Cary and E. G. Womungionp Tke Ancknt Ezpiormt p. IB4. 

J4. Hemcbnadra Rnythaudfauri^ Polkkal Bisiory ojf .iMcieid /luha, p. 2^- 

] J. M Roslovtaea, Birfirry o/ ihe AmcwhI World, I, J49- 

16. E_ Bidiim In R fJoyd-Jocea (ed.), The Grtettf p. 13&. 

17. John Bov^le, An OuUine of World Hktofy^ P 

IB. The Greek biatorian, Athenaisos, relates tm int^^ting stoiy, which Is 
trivial in itself but pcttnla to familiarity between the IndUn king iod the 
Greek. Bindusara bad naked Antiochus to send him a SopMat with ewfet 
wine and dried figs, WbHal be wna smi wim: and figs, he was iitformed 
that ^'in Greecn laws forbid i Sophki to be sdd.*^ 

19. /ttdo-^tjcm CuJrurv,October J95S, p. IJI, 

20. This conveisicixi of a Gmek prince to Buddhism by on tnefixn pMlosophef 
^ symbolk of ihc East and West cnllurot cdUbomiion. hidindQ FattAo 
(Questiona of MUmde) U ccrUudy a lainItEuuk bi the blstoiy of AaaJi 
CUllUltL 

2l The foonnons incfcasc in the number of Greek eolna and t b# exhibitioti 
of Indian goods by Antiochm tofether would suggest the pattern of iratJe 
between the BeilcnJc world and India. It further Indfcateg that Greece 
imported goods from India and paid for them to coob. 

12. W. W, Tam, The Greeks in Bociria and India, pjj. Seleucua bad 

entcriainrd Idjcos of eonnectlog the Caspian and Black Sena by i mnaj lo 
improve tmde beiweeo Asia imil Europe. If be had not been usaaaiaated 
sooa after and had succeeded in doing so, the history of Asia could have 
been somewhat difertsit. 

25+ It has been suggested that the temple at Ttxib Is Greek !□ style. 

24 Eecaiue Gnieco-Euddlust ut Houriihed dudng the period of thriving 
Lxode between the Kuwhanit and the RnmanSp it bos been iuggested that 
tbifi art should be called ^Mnano-Buddhist*' uistKid See E, Gbirsha- 
man, Iran, p 1. During the Sassanian period tbere was ii^eed dose 
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ccmtact bctwosi lndi« aqJ Mftgi priHl3 amt to Itiiik mi 
further impetus to fuu worship. Tnscriptioos ra P^hkd bnvt^ been fotind 
on CTOKses in several p^ccs in South India. The wdhknown copper pktn 
grant to the Sftim Church in South Indb nrncs in PaMa\i ten wilxtess- 
signatures /ou^mi #/ Mi^yd AmUk Society (O, S, 1S43)^ p. ISI, The 
and Sanskrit languagea borrowed a nuinber of wot^ item each 

OlbCT. 

75. S- Kr SaTitswitit A Survey of Indian Sculpiur^^ p. 71. 

Iti. W. W. Tarn, The Gr^ki in Biiclria and Indm^ p. 303. 

J7. A^ IL Coomaiaswaniy^, BnddM and the CoipeJ iff Euddhhmf pp. ^JO-^1. 

78. H. Zimmerr Th^ Ari of Indkn Am, I, J47. 

79. V. A- Emitb, iiistaey of Fino An tn fndm and Ceylufl^ p. la 

30. Indeedp there b do iconci^phico] ncpresentallon of Asoki huTLielf. 

3L Smiswati, A Snrvify of Indian SetdpturOf p, 66, For n diseuBion of thcM 
molib uid of Greet iDSuem:eSk direct or Indirect, on Imyan nt, see 
Smith. A Ifislory af Fhu Art m India and Cffylcnt pp. 64—39^ 

37^ Some schokn woultl put the date Lnlct. The woitl Karsa. (pajui) and 
the weight mndard of the early punch-miTkcd coios are pmlubly PmiaiL 

J3. S. K. Chattei^ip Indtim Dmnui, p. 8. 

34. Rig Voda, X. 9S. 

35. W, W, Tam, The Creeh in Bactrm and India, pp, 375-76, 

36. Ibidr^ p. 3?6, Indeed, later ia the same chapter (p. +0S> h* says that 

. - there wjis nothing that was to be pcrmanenl thm, not cviai ibt 
Buddha-atacue.” 

37. Lily Roas Taylor, The l>ii?nd^y o/ ike Roman Empk*t P- L 

3S. Unrnd o/ 7?effj3uV Studies, XLVII (1917)^ 206-19, 

39. Cambridge dndmt ilkiory, VJI, 18. 

40. W, W, Tam. BeUemstk CivOKoIion, pp, 45fr, 

4L Taylor^ TJir Ditintiy $f the Roman Empke^ p. IL 

47. For a fuller dkuuMion of Greek heit^wotihip, see L R. Famell, Greek 
Uero Cnits and Ideas of ImmarioJity. 

43. Ernest Barker in Cyril Bailey («L)* The legacy of Rome, p. 49. 

44. Ctfffj^nidir Anamt Histary, VU, 15- 

45. H. Badiui» Siitdics in Oirek Bistary^ p. 202^ 

46. VV. W, Tsm^ Aitfcander tka Creat (Narrative) < 

47. E. R. D«id^, The Greeks and the frtadond, p. 237* 

48. Will Durant, The Story af FkSosapky, p, 97. 

49. Dodds, The Creeks and the Irratianai, p, 23S. 

50. Barker^ Tke Legacy af RamOf p. 51. 

51. It nuy be of some Inlertst to note that ihr Stoica Imd resurrected the 
idea of Logos^ especially the use of the term It the fundamental 
ides of a ruling to^mre principle, emanating fnnn the Inetfkbfe and to* 
dehoable absolutep propounded by Reraelittift. In defining LogoSp Hem- 
tiiim Applied the Icchnique of paodoi. 'Tt will be colled Zeus; It will 
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jl NOTES TO CHAPTER Til 

I not bf cnllfil Thih ti!chiili|iir k jiIm ff)uii4 in fhe Uptmihuds, aiui 

li indtt^d tfae brackeiug of cppMk «3 k t^-fiicalJy IjwiiaiL A. C. Boiiquct. 

iitdo-Asian CuVloTf, October 19^1, p. llX Bciweef^ Hcraclihis nod Xtno. 
I' however^ ^ become mar? commun io me tbe term Nous, but Stoics 

jHieferpHl the wlkr worL Ld^oa. Tbui, Xht LogOKOUcepl became centml 
to tbdf pJtilofiOpb>'« clblodidrvg iht Nnm nf AnatoEie 
^ S2. Cjtfd In il. Uoyii-Jimcd ^cil). The Gre^h, pfi, I S2“J5. 

5J W. W. Tom baa deacHbeiJ Pcniiftmlia ai 'Hhe last inteJIeciuaJ force 
I tvhkli EfelleQUm* untouched by produced. , . “ Ciotb- 

20^^, p, IM. 

54, E. BevsD, Stoks and Scepiki,. p. 

■ 55, Barber, TAe Legacy of p. S4. 

I 56. ibid.^ p. SO. 

57. John Bowkp Erdirer* PnViricaJ p. 74, 

58. John Bowie, ,4 ^eip Oidlmr u/ H'orW /FiiTory^ p. 99. 

1 59. Di>d{i9i The Grtth th/ Irrotianai* p^ 240. 

60. ^'The dignity of character xchlrved and admimf by ibt IcadfTi oE 
I CmcCD-Koman HvOisulou owed more to It than to nny other philti^ 

pby^ i - ** John Buwle. PoUtkjoI Thsitghit p 76. 

I 61. Ibid., p. TO. 

I 62. Bevan, Slok^ o»d Sctp^ict^ p, 69, 


Ni>tetto Chapter Ifl 
]. Mkhul Grant, Thr Wertd */ Aomr, p, 4i 

2. According to Kstl, snrjcnt liidiatu pDsIbV culled it Yavanapiira, the 
diy of Vovamu (Gmks^X 

J. Accordinf tO WlUiom Robert son, ihr chief ob ject of Aieiardcr in found- 
mg Alexandria was tO secure tbe ed^iUxgrs iiifiuij! from the itade with 
India, and PtoJemy* who WM Iti Alcxatkier's confideiice, knew uf Alex- 
otkder's object. jIb tiuiorictd Dkqmjftujn Conemtm^ the Knowkdgr 
whkk the Atttdenif Had of India^ p. ^5. 

4. Fora brief and up-lo-daie accontil of AJexnrdnn. see E. Bjidkn. S/iuffej 
i« Gfrek <usd Rt^mon Bktory, pp, lltMJZ., 

$: M. R«»tovt 2 ei in CombHdif Amsknt Hiitory, VTI, 194. 

6. "^Aa xnpy could advance along the ^Royol Road' ac the rate of nirarly 
70 milei a dsy^ and the dm with which Alexander ovetihrw the Perwan 
power it partly to be explained b>' the excellent ^^tem of cammunica^ 
tiom which was Emiilable for his tkdvondn$ Atmyf* lee C, Bailey (ed 1, 
The Leioey of Roms, p. 146, 

7. S« BJoni Lindsttomi The QueH for Indio, 

5. M. P. Charktwnnh, Trodr-Rmtej oitrf Cifmmsrce of eks Rontim Em- 
pkt,p SS. 
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9, The Romiin foEC« al Carrhiic were led by Cra^sns, Comul- 

triosivir of Ronst and Governor of Syria- Tbc batik of Caiihae waa 
one of ibe most dbastrom m the J^ory of Romei^ nboul iwenty 
tluiuanml Roman wldiefs, incluidinjE; Cntsau* and Ms son, were Idliod and 
thousand uken prisoner. U wia ai thu battle that tbc Romans ftt^l 
MW id ides of lulk—the bcillUntly colouied, gold-embioidered bannefs^ 
of the Fmnhmns. 

10. H. O RawlinsonK /M/crcotrrjf fndm and tkf iVeififTw 

pp. 0Ch9L 

U- Scrabo^ OtQ^rapkyj tt, 5, 12. Desotibbg the looaiion of tniEi Uter» 
Strabo calls India "^tbe frealcsL of mil natlotii and the happiest in Jot.^' 
11, S, 22. 

12. ChaTlesworth. Trade-Rent€4 md Commerce of ihe Ramon Empire, p. 59. 

!2. RoalQ%'LzeJ! in Cambridge Anr.knt Histaryf VTl, 154, 

14. I undEistand that i computer study of the work is under way ai present 
(196?) m LondaiL 

15. A. B. Keith, A Hiitory of Samkrit iJteroturc. p. 4&I_ 

16 D- ly Kosamhi, ''An Introduction to the Study of Indkci Historj/' 
lonrnai al Royai Amtk Socifty, p. 100. For a iiustk resume of the work 
rt^nhng Ibe dating of the Ailh^sasira, ^ K. A. N, Sastri, Tkr A^e 
of lAe Nandoi and Aimtrym, pp. 190^201. 

17. In recent ycsn% tt has come to he increastiifsly hcM that the traditian 
of Hlppalus is false. CejtaJtilyT the cvidmce on w'hicb the Lradkion h 
based h too iMn. 

18. "^The iinponauce of tMs faci mil be realised.” commenU Rawlmsun, 
"when we recollect thai, up to the dperxiiis of the overland route in 
IS28, tl look tmvjellers frerm five 1i> dghx months to rrach Inrlin. Irnliji 
was nearer to Eur^ In the frrit centnir 5 ' a.o. than ai my tbne up to 
ihe middle of the ninclcenUt-'" G. T, CELrmrt fed.), Tkr Lrgoey of Indk^ 

p. 16. 

19. Baul-Ixnds. Ancient Rome at p. 2JS. 

20. Of Ihe JewcTs. the Rowans were espedaUy fond of beryls nnd peads. 
The two httyl mines that «il^d in Snath India it Fai^yur md %'ani^ 
yambiili were a freal source of wealLh. 

21. In [he fifteenth centiiry Ll sold at two shdlinfs a poumf which in terms 
of modem value woiiid he well above a hundred shiflitif^ a pound It h 
md ea.sy to ealnilitc a modem equivalent of ilenaril. but i Roituui 
froldwr ou duty in KB>pt received two hundred and lwenly-b*^Yf denirti 
for nine hundred frcsterces) anniwUy, or fifteen {mijiids of pqjper per 
year; or For one Romm pound of dunamnn more than axty^^ Rottun 
soidiers could be raplpyeil to ft^l in £|^pl for a j-car, 

2L Pliny, yfUur4d Hkiory^ VI, 26. 

22. T&dtui, TAe Annaii of imprrkt Romc^ H, U, 52. 

24. ChadswDrth. Tmif-Rontet and Commerce of the Raman Emipre^ p, 67. 

25. Audent IndtanSi ll apfwara. on^m^Jly us^^ the lem Yavmi for the 
IndjJt'Greeks, but later for all ford^eri frnra the West. Somewhat in 
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a fnanner, mofirTn InrfUni Ufc the tern Andrei, the Eififtliiti, 

foi ftU WestcnienL 

16* Sir Mortimer Whidcr, Jmpmoi FtuntUrs, p. 209. 

J7, Dion Oirysoatocif Orations^ XXXH, S7J. In another oration (XUX, 
SS^}t he mjetnincqi thjil Inclkn Brahmmt cxcd in sdi-conlrol^ Ti^tteoio^ 
and love al God 

Pauuniu, /feJWoi Firkpw, Hit Hf IV* J4; VII, 29, 

29. Airioji (96-I80)i ^o {fiatiDfnl&lied bimaeLf aa a philesofiher, itdlotmuii 

iolfHcTk and historian, alao vrt^tc the mofe importanl famous 
taw o/ the life of AleJtSfjdrr. Thir Eldcf Ptiny'a (13-79) 

wnrlc deals with ■ variety of subjects. Ftolany's tteatise m geosrsphy 
forms the sequel to his funocts wotk on aftrcmoiEiy. Bath his urotis 
ctmsifled iiiiadard woiks tiiuU modern iJinea. Ytt, UUk h known of him 
except that be fiounshed id Aleiaiidda about the middle of the second 
cetLtur>' A.iip 

30. The Erythraean Sen was the name given by the Creek uid Rocnan goo- 

gmphers to the [mthm Occtn^ ihdudiiig ihe Rod Sen and the Feisian 
Gulf. This work appears to have been oornposed about the or 

Iht second half of the hni cenltity. Some scholars ha^'c lately suggested 
that the work belongs to about 300. 

Jh B- F» Grosser. /ndo-CAinn, p. 49. 

32. B. A S.'tlttore, Dlpltfmaiu R^hm wUk fAe iFcjl, p, J30 l 

33- llic cotmiierciAl character of the Imlisn missions to Auguittis is now 
quite cvtdnnL Strabo spenks of a conimiiiticstioii tn AuguiLus from an 
bidUn king seeking assiatanco in any good ealcmriseH See C^osr^pk^* 
XV^ t, 73. 

34. For ■ diKUSsicm of the ihcme, tee Snletoie. Indites mphmatk Rckiiims 
initk r^ Wast, pp, 210-67. 

35. K- Gihbatt Dfclm* and Fall a/ ik$ Roman Empk&t Ip 319. 

36. Saktorcp /mfift'j Dipiommk Reta^km wilk Ika Wm^ p. 271. 

37. Grant, The Wor^d o/ p, ISO, 

38. Jolm Bowie, A Ntw OaiUfUf Wertd Riitofy^ p. Ii8. 

39. IL G, Wells, f3# Outline o/ Biitory, p, Z73. 

40. Cilbeit Murray, H^enism ojid the iiodern Wofidt p 14. 

4L Frani Cumoiii. Oriental R€ii(km fa Rumitn Pc^^nism, pp 2^3- 

42. Tenney Frankp “Racial Mtitttre in the Roman Emplrtp*' Tkr AmerUan 
Hisiorkd Qmfteriy, XXI (1961}, 639-708. Tadtus has bccfi accused 
of expodiig Koman aiKi-^ScmtUam. and of grn^y distartJng facts. 5- 
Davis, Raee-Rtletiom m Anneni Eiypt^ pp 

43. Hippoljitus died a$ a tnnityr in 2JS. He was mt of the moft piolifit 
Witters of the enily Church nod vai dd^^ted nvai Buhe^ of Rome in 
217 by those people who were oppoud to Pope Calllitos, 

44. Jean FOlioiat^ “I* doetTine brahmanes d'aptAs aahu Hippotyte,” KetTUit 
df VHUioir* dei Rdisktte fl945)t pp. SMt; let r^thm ^Umet^j 
Pinde (1956), pp. 31-60. 
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4S. WUheim Hitltnfp.'tsl, /Icf# Arckj^hxic^i XXV (Cope];i!iagt]i„ 1554); 
VtJdwf (Oslo, 1557-58); William EolrTti^vlit^ Bifi?it Arrk«nius, PtJ* 
Lundslmin^ VUiferkfls Hkt{irk ack Antikvit^lf Ak^tmkn (Stockbolm^ 
1561). Cfte^ in Btiddha Frtdia^li, Indk ^nd tkt Wortdfp. 16^ 

4ti. Iklimy C&diolic mfOnast^ri^s iii tmKijacv^l Europe, however^ served as 
scho^^ boapitfifs. oiphaivigc^^ and old peoples' homes. 

47. A»kA w(u so inllutnced by die ct:hic3l teiieis of die Buddhbl ^Law of 
Flcty,^' even more than by ihe theoTy of nirvanfl ^hicb has often been 
mistaiietdy described as pessimistic, tibat be ebapfed bis mme Traen 
Asoka. the SottowlrM One. to riya'dasi (Sani^krit Priyji'dstiin>i the 
CompHSsiaruiEe One. 

48. The fint two Buddhist CoimcILs were held at RajapiJia nnd Vesdl in 
4S3 iJC. and JBJ b,C, respectively. 

49. A. Smith. Oxjifrd Bht^rty cf Fndk, p. 154. 

50. IfahatiAmsA, XXDf. 37-J9. This Convent of AlmadHn is also men¬ 
tioned in i later work, the Tkupavamm. 

51H The doctrme of the Four Noble Truths is cipDimded in stleious PodcTbist 
script nres, foeb es the i>i>Aa the MaffAima lYtkayo^ the Suita 

PiiQka, and fbe Fffwyo Pituka, 

52. The mme Milinik It nn Indian adaptation cF the Greek word Menan- 

droa. Ancient authors used various other TmlEan forms of the Greeh 
Kiii.g's name. For example, Kaetnctklfii'i calls him by 

the same name, Klilindrti, oa that: which is found tn the Bsian-by^c 
colkclion, commimly known ai Tan^, of the Tibetim Titpr/nka. The 
Stdnkot eukd instripttoo in the Khajeabthi script, which speaks of his 
mhslotiATy activities in ipreadm^ Buiidhiam in the noTthweit and be- 
yond. gives his Dmnc as Mcimdra, 

53. Makavamsa^ XO, J4-56. 

S4r Sir Cbariei EllcU, and Buddhism, III, 4S0. 

55. WatierSH Oft Yuan Chumfi Ttmii m p. 757* According to 
Hfillon-tAang. Persia was rich hul fis people were by nature tmpulsive 
and violcnL They dici not care for learning and pve ibcntadves entirely 
to works of ait which were very popular in the nti^houring countries. 

56. Cf. McCrlndlc, Ancient imim as di$cnbed m literttiuref p, 

1S5. ^Terehintima proclydnied himself ieained in all the wisdom of the 
E^pthms am! gave out that his name was no JongFE TerriiLiiiJius but 
that be was m new Buddha (Euddas) and that he was bom of n viigui, 
TciebinUius was the dbcipic of Scylbionus, who was bom bi FajeOino 
and idio traded with Indiii.’' 

57. A. $, MUkar, CidtHf^j October i9SSi pp. 17D-J1. 

SS. Cited in A. R. Mdler, Qbjtcliam io ChdsHssA Edkiff 59. Bemaid 
Shaw put it in his rkartLCterutlc my; "What Christ said weuJd have 
been fiat at true if be hod lived £n a country house with on income of 
£S,OCM> a year." 

59- In recent yesrs, Westetu theologianj have renewed their edort to mod- 
etnue the tm^tionai Christ iao orthodoxy' and present ihe faith in 
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Jtfnrrt whirli art CDHipfchniiible lo pitseftt-day maiu T& ft- 

ittrgte, tnd dirfcnd the incienl dogma lit the Mice Ijin ffnwf^ is 

Co iht rdigfotj;^ mtegiity wid intEtirttu^ii alnihy of Ac believfri 

as ifiiM-h i£ of the frreitther anti of ihf lA>man. An r^ipnession of this 
view 15 fousd In ihc much dlfoi^d booh by John Ah T, Robimon^ 
IlQntii £/oJ. 

50. In a receoC |:^liOiitiaD, The Dfi^fh of Joel Cartnlchflcl hit soiijd]! 
to prove that jesci^ thought of himwlf m no moee thim Um liemJd of 
nil itnminonE matmol truitsfonnatkifi of the worbh and !q achiew bis 
pitpw ho Ird qo ^vm^\ imumnrtlan, vhkh loil to bb violent tkath. 

51. H. C. Wdidi A ^kort ffU^ry af fMi? ir#?rfd^ p. 1^7^ 

52. It seeroa llktly that the Rontiiii ruleii^ having faded lo citsIvg a tini- 
versai religion for the Einpiit! iheutselwt, loolced tipon Chmtuinity u 
a rival nainihif succc^ where ihty had CoRed, and thus were uigrd into 
taking a bosLlle EHUtude to Iti cipiiiEuioii. 

fil Rudolf l^ultmaffOp Prittififfi'e Chrisiiimty m U$ Conirmpof^^ry 
p. IL 

64. Mortem Eoalizu ChriUim Begiwmiiijp p, 147. 

65. The word ‘'Htaven*^ H sometimn used for "Cod'^ as a revercniial 
Jewish way of avoiding ibe use of the chviiw! name 'Hu: sreevuf o( the 
ten Mosaic commandmenta. In any case, forbjds Lbe taking of God's name 
"‘m vBin," 

66h According to Carmichael, the concept of "'Son of God*' h an inadvcfteol 
devdopincnl of the Gredc eapnssiDn of the icrmn “Servam of God."^ 
often used to doenbt Jesoi by hinKU and his immediate disd^es. 
The word used in Crtek for lervani, fmk, aisn has the meaning ehdd- 
Pais h used ihrooghtrtit the earliest Greek tmnsktJniia of the Old Testa- 
mcnl for tlww people who art pfijtitularly in harmony with Cod's wRJ: 
*^The tncre fart that the same word in Grc^ tneans both ^serv'sut* and 
^chiltT and that a irniilar c3t|messlon wai iwd in referace to Jesuit 
doubtless faciiiuted the tmnsformation of the pbiw *servTUil' or 
*chad of God^ and this gave a spetiHc and, at it were^ concKle add to 
the magnifybf efifect of the early Christdogyr Tht Dfafk of CiWrt^ 
p- 205. 

67. An Impoitant coaMqkrace of this dltcoveey^ was thii the earlier belief, 
that no rially old petisbablc antit[uitic» could ever be fotmd In the 
aw beanw of ibe ptcvailhiir dampn™ of the clhiMilr, dispftived. 
They had overlooked the eatmttiely unusual geologiul fault of the Rift 
VaUey that nms from Syria down into Africa witf which reaches its 
lowest level around the Dead Sea. More than « Uiouaand f«t lieJow 
m levd, the elflli bordering the wtstern ihlc lie m a mm shadow Tlie 
snn ahinci into ihc bfiiw for moat of iht year, and the cam in the 
limestone cliff* are kept dry as a desert, roevitahly, artiuefilagurt* 
ponred into iht ftrea^ and the westtm uSdc of the DkuJ Sea, calied iit 
the Bitile the Wndemos of Jitdah, has yielded dch har^Tsis of anlitriii- 
tiesw iDcluditijEt wooden implerncfita some six ihouuiul year* dd. which 
have bwn presm^ed remarkably well 
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One of i\ir coavnutflce^ tbr ^ovm of ttese texts, af 

fiomc of ibcm are wifUco In. Cmk, may be tlie blurring ol Itus fibarp 
distiuctiou UEtuklly made beiYften tbe Judbuin of the Holy Ijind and 
the Judaisin of ihc DuTpetston. There was tuuch itaiEc between Jeru' 
lalem and Aleiandrta, and ihi quasi-mimastic Tbempeutai ikscnbeii 
by Philo look as thougli they fn some lense related to Oie QumruJi 
seeL h- l>- Noclt. £rf//y Cten^iie Chris and its Hellrmstk ^ck- 

fTonud, p X. 

Murrayp HfUrfusm ond tkr ll'orhfi [>. 17r 

70. Neto i£ rtpofted by Fliny the Elder to luive been initialed ini a the cult 
o^ MUhms m 66 by' n pfiest. He masted on Iwing worshipped ^ a 
sun god. About three centuries latw. ihe Entperor JulLati tried to make 
Mithmiam the atate rdi$loti but his dcflth prevented thu. Few other 
emperora kept ifinect cotititct wilh the Milhrak practices. MlEhraism. 
boWTvcT, was not o court ncliglon, and was lang reprded as Uay pcrsnruil 
a cieeif to hr iududed imang^t puhltr faiths. 

7L \Vr K. C. Guthrie, Orpkent ^»d Grrrlt pfi. 

71, Ibid., p. 769. 

7J. Rudolf ByUin4inii.r PrfprrfjfiT Cirm/laroVy^ pp. 177—7^. 

T-t, Ibid., p. 17». 

IS. Of the three hundred bisbopf presenE M this coimctl of Nicacjr only 
%ix wrte from the West. 

76, The earliest known reference ti> the Chrbiian ceremony it that in St. 

Paul's First to ihr CiicinEhbnii WTiUen ^omc Ewrnty-five ytjjr% 

alter the CnicLhxion. 

77. A. Fow«U Davies^ D^tid Seo ^1- 

iS. ^lotp iiinduitm md Httddhism, 1H, -130. 

79. J. M, Creed in S. R. K. CbnnJIe fed.), Tkr tsf E^ypi, p. dflO. 

liO. E. Bevao, Stoics and ikcpfksf p. 69. 

&J. Pratu Cumonts Orimtei Rtlisioru rir Roman Pagjnum,. p. i. 

t^I. S« T. Ptank, Aspects o/ Satial Brkaiiauf m Ancknt H(me, p. 

SJ, Edward Gibbon, who had become r converi ii> Rquibu CathQllcism whiiit 
at Oxford, and uoi long after a profound Ecquic, listed live prindpal 
causes of iht succesi of Cbrt^htnity: a) The inOeiiMe. Le. the iutoleraui. 
real of the ChmtuinSp derived fram the Jewish rellgioiiR; hi the doctrioe 
of a future life; c) the miraculous iM^wers ELfciibed lo ihe primitive 
Church; d> the purr and austere momis of the Chrisilnns; and t) the 
union and ditcfpiinc uf the Chmlkn Tcpiiblic- S« fjkr Dtdifw ami Ftdt 
0 / tke Romm Empire (An Abridgement h p. 144 Gibbon found Chrts- 
tknity on the whole disiaslefkiK and the pretensions of the bishops even 
more so^ and ihr cluims of Rome I* rmiiiuabi gpiriiual pto-cminEnice offer 
the fall of the Empire a jupersEjiious fniud. He found Chmiiap^' 
intolerance, whether practiced agnlmt other reUaions or ajraJust member! 
of the Cliutth. particulflriy unpieasani, 

84. Eliot. Ifitkltiiim and Bfiddkiim, III. 4J4_ 

85. Sidney Spencer, Myiiidm in Wirrid 14S. 




KOTES TO CHAPTER IIJ 

86, Encyclopatda ef ttetigioit and Eihies^ V, 40S. 

%1, Hendrik Enemcf. Witrtit CtUttrei md World Rfltflottt, p. 239. 

as, R. Otl*, TAf Kmtdom of Cod md tkt Son of iitrrt, p. S78, 

89. litid., p, la?. 

90. S Rtdtiftbiifliiiiiit, £difrni Retighn and Thought, p, 162. 

91. Oitij, Tht Kingdom of God end the Son of Sftm, pi 206. KeiakitaAi 
t'ponuhad. 1, 3"f. 

92. Olto, Tki Kingdom of God and ih* Son of ifon, p. 396, 

93. Thcoloijuia oto lUvkkd tw wap. One bdief stresses llic rsality of Ihe 
presence of tlu Ein^in of tnuusfonninj; this life throyeh juilge- 
meat and nftetcy, thcKliy lenileriim the motil that "th* King tlrrm U yet 
to roQis" of minor aignificanEx, Wbenas the other deAnitely holds the 
view that the Kingdonl ii yet to come, 

^■t. Otto, Tkf Kingdom of God ntuf Me Suit of iian, p. 2 Cl 
93, Jm., p 1$. 

96, T. W. Rhys Daviihi, /ounial of the Fidi Toxt Sodofft 1923, pp. 4J-44. 
Cued in Radlukrislinui, Eartom RoUgfons and Wcjttm Thouthl, p, 173. 

97* Radbaktishnaii, Emtrm Ktllgiont and Werirm Thought, p. 176. 

98, Most acholara now bdieve that Mark wroie first, hut there an some 
olLen who atgue far the priority of Matthew, 

99, W, R, Inge, Piatome Tnidition in KnglUh Rdlgtoat Tkenght, p, (0, 

too, Suita mpaia, HI, 11, l-Jl*, Cospd of Sl Lola, Ch. 2. 

ItJt. Then ii, however, no nferBice to the virt^ hirth of Jesus in the 
Epistles whkb coostitute the eariieai Christinn docniMnlB. The earliest 
Gospel of St. htarit do« not meniioii It, nmr dtxa the Cwpel of St. John, 
nor the Book of Rn'dlaiJon. On the contrary, Paul speaks of Jesus as 
"tnade of the seed of David according to the ftesb" (Rom, 1 ;3>, (hat b 
to say, of the seed of Joseph. Davul's desceoduit. The story iinl nRJears 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, which tells us that Mary concdvod her child 
by the Holy Ghost before consumsutiai of her tmuruige with J«epli. 
The story la devdaped taler bi the Gospel of St. Matthew. A reesit 
wnler, Leslie D. Weatheihead, has in Tkt Ckriitum AgnotHc suggested 
that what really happened was ilut Zscharlas committed adultery whh 
Maty in a ‘^sacred marriage.** 

(02. Mailt Hkdu bcanutioiiR, Ranu and Krwhna, too, were bom In the 
Miilor caste. 

tOJ, Arthur Osbaine, EimMAuw amt Christiamiy in the Ugkt of ffmdmm, 
p. H. However, Uicfe are other gods itod 8«int-|od» who wen t he sans 
of mothers whose munea wore varialicoi of Mary; for esample Adonis 
atm of Mynha: Hermes, ton of Msk; Cyrus, son of M.rt.mi or 
MaBdaJWT Moi», son of Mirutn; Biiiltiha, ion of Maya; and Joshua, 
son of Miriain. Becatire of this, Mary being somewhat of a stock sub* 
sutute name for a divine mother, some scboliin have suggested the 
possibility of a mnplctely iMerait mroi* for Jesm' mother, 

l(H. Christ wrote nothing, nor did the Buddha, nor Muhammad. It is indeed 
dfinoui Ihm the men whose Ideas have iafluenred human thought moft. 
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(Sd little t€ eiBiiTG die acctunif^y df their teaching by redttdcs it to 
WThing iioder their snpervisioTL 

105- OsbcmQp aiuJ m thir Ughi of P- 10. 

In A recent peblnUon, Y^ga a/td tk 0 Bibkt Jo^rtph Lecming bin en¬ 
deavoured to shiiw ihsl the bimc feachiup ui tbe Neiw Te^ment nod 
fome porU of the Bible are essentially similar to the fuddatnenUil trudu 
taught loj agea by the teachers of Yoga; Shtibad^ meaning divine 

or Inner sound, refeTs to the power whieh in the Bible is railed the 
Word or Logos^ Tim Yoga of the divine wnrd, or Shebad is a 

system of HiedlUtian and other spiritual praclim, which takes its fol'^ 
lowers to the highest alimnable nates of $pirituiil conscloasness. 

106. The Hindus too expect the tenth Avuior (im^adiation)^ the last of the 
series, 

t07, Max MiUlen Essays^ 1st Serics> 19QU 9^ 3SS. 

I OB. Kadhakrtshnan, EasUm RcU^ii>nt dJiJ B p, IM. 

109. Eliot, end Baddhktft^ XU, 44J. 

UQi M. Hue wrole: '^Tlie CfoM^ the mittei the dabntllra; ihe rope, which 
the Grand TjirfTJ^^i wear on thdr jeumej'st the service with double choits * 
the psalmody^ the esordstos: ihe censer, suspended from five chains; 
the benedictions, the chapist, ccdesiasUcal celibacy»Bpiritunl Teiireinent, 
the worsblfi of the saints; Lbc fists, (he procesiicms. the fllanies, Use 
holy-water—oil these sre analtsfifli'S bdwceii (be Buddhists and ourselves. 
Now, curt It be said that these aiudogies ore of Cfaristuin origin^ Wd 
think so. We have indeed fnemd, ncilhi:r in the tradilktis nor in the 
tnoamnents of the country^ any positive proof of their adopdion; still IL 
Is perfectly leghimnlo to put forward coojccturea which possess all the 
cbameitrLBiics of the moat cmpfantic prcfeibility.'’ Gted in K* Notovltdii 
Tk* Unkmnm Zj/a a/ CAmlj pp. liv-iv, hioTf: than a coitufy befoct 
Hue, b in4, Father Diserdi wan af» struiis by eindbrills between his 
own fniili jind Lamoiitk practices. SUU in 1661, Falbcr Gniebci^ 

tojtether with another pdetiC. Dorville, poised through Tibet on their 
rettun froro Peking, and he noticed what Henry Prinoep descrilms as "the 
extnoidliuiry sbiUarity'* between the doctrines and the rituolt of the 
BuddhUts of T-jn-tta tttid those of bl^ own Hooian faith- Cited in Arthur 
LlUlc. India m Pirfjntfiw CkrUtiamiy, p. 210. 

111. Oibome. BMtMhhm and Chnst^tiiiy in th€ Liiki of Bfndutswif pp. IIJ- 

112. It haj been inggrsted that posaihly a Christian m^'on under St Thomas 
bad come to the court of thn Indo-Patibiaii King Gondapharts at ihc 
begmning of the ChrisLltin although the mission seems lo have left 
no Impression. Sec S. N. Dasgupta (cd.). A iJjjtory of SanAkrii LirrfO- 
turot I, dii 

lU. A recent report dabniruE Urn liistovcry of a small um tomambg the 
remains of St. Thomas in Mosuh northern Iraq, has been disputed by 
Indian Christians, who claini that the relics of the a{>D3tlc were removHl 
from Madras to liiiwo and that thla fact is further conroboratfid by an 
Im^iottant documcnL rccenGy found in Ushon- This document is a foue- 
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pa^ letter, daifd V DecembEr IS35. written to the Kinff INirtupil 
fiurn Uie ChnnJi t»f St- Thnma* in Myltptirie. It is si|^rd by twelve 
Ptinujurse inlubitanu. Ser Tht Hindu li, October ^64 

in. M. Vacienn, tlutokt CtituiM 4t Tficofo d*HfejM!id™, 111, 

111, D«n ^fa 1 ]s(:l, Tht CmstU B^rtfies oj tkt Fifst itnd Sfxund CtmtHrvi, 
p. 32. 

lib. Dfitn Milnuti, Hitifiry o/ CkrijiigHBy, It. 4|. 

lll« It ts ccrimffi chsl Apollooiui, who wm once coiuidewt s rival of Jesus, 
WM bom tn the tame yeat as jesuv. and waa likewise wid to have been 
bom of the onion of a ^od with hb moLher, lo wbom the cominj birth 
was anaounced acmrwlut sinillarly 4i In the Chrisiiim tale. But Uv talc 
of miniculont coficeptian b iiKiocitied with a munber of diviDO or semi- 
divinr (Knarweea 

Its. J. Bklej in CambHdgt .iitciftti XU. 6H, 

119. The word jfooitj b (Ireefc. meanlBi; knowied^c. and was a Irrm used 
fnnn (be mriy dnys of philosophy to designate the sekoee of I he divine. 
Later, pQtphyty called "the Clique w ftrirntnl philoMipliy" gnosb to 
distliipibb It ItoiD the Oreciin syitenis ITie Icrtn was alw used in the 
cediiDcal mbac of “wiperior or cekstiai know ledge’* by the Jewriih 
pbilnaupbcn bt AlenntlrlR. 

110. C. W, Rirvg, Tha Onitlict iHul Tktif Remainj^ p. *, 

lit Rudolf BuHnumi]. FfimUrvo Cbtitiianiiy, p, 161. 

111. W. B Inee. ityfiieitm in Reiffion. p. 106. 

113. Puraig the first four ewturas. all tlut i!w Chrislun Chmeh denounced 
■S 'hcRtical may be traced to IinRan speculjitls'e philosophy os Its genuine 
fountain-head. Vet, a coiuidemhle pan of what was accepted as otthodou 
abo c^o from the unw MMint See KHig. Hr Gwrstiti ood Thfir 
ftemamt, pp. vkviL 


124 Kennedy say* of Gnostklsm. "It b Buddhist pure and rirnple—BuihlMsI 
to lu eovaning ideas, its peychology. Us niclaphysic*." Cited in 
Radbakrisiuiafi. Eottfrn RfUaions and irecrrm TAongAt, p. 20S. 

L2S. King, 7*Ae Cnorrin enyf Tittir Remains, p, 4, 

lid. ftkf . p, 16;. 


ill, ffeMf., pp. l6-.lt. IVMttiker. who regards Gnostiebra in contrast to 
NeopIiiCBUsiit AS 0 direct outgrowth of the Eitgi, sav* thnt the Cnoiric 
chiait that Ihc rptrJiunl men alone ikkws* irut knowledge could have 
pvm d, under favour# hie cirttimstancH. “'a aurtitig point of Christian 
lirahmanum." Thimuia Wy»at«. Tkt Hta-Piatonisi, p. 222. 

128 Radhdkrisbnmt. Batiem Retigioat and WtJiem Thenigtii, p. 200 
139. Sir FIiodiei!i Petrie, Egypt and ftead, p ti3. 


130. Sitbey Spencer, Sfysittism fn ITorW JUHpnm, p, i|3. 

131. JfrtfRta/o.\1, H. in; VI. 7. 

132. RadhakrishTuuj iSiwJ™ Relltwnt md Wftltrtt Tkongkt. p. 133 . 

llj- In anU^ity ibe ptiloscipheii. who am now «lled Ncojilatonbtj allied 
[hemseb'es simply riatonuts. So did the philft«j,htr» of |be se«ntK 
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c^nLuTy Jincl Lhr Rmulssancc wlio drc^ thch ImpInlJan frani Xfnpkloci* 

i%m. 

134. AmdtLpL bis pned^e&sors art ctimicd bis ttachtr AmtnonitiE Sacci^; 
Po^idodits, the Stoic teacher of Cicero; and Nitmenius^ nhosc itifttimirt 
an PloLbun ivas coo^klctable. 

U5. Indted. otiitr fwat nicn in lustor^" did Uhcwiit Clirist wnnt noLhlcig, 
nor did the Buddha; Muhammad imis ilULefatt: Socr&it* wjs contenL to 
talk: CandM never jtysitmalically co-ordlnaied and fomtaliial }m infcai 
bulk of mixed wnlmp 

Uh. ITitse Lbiet had rnadt a compact not to disclose any of the doctrines 
which Ammotiiui had revealed to I hem. PJoUniQ kepi faith and divulged 
nothing of hw t4!achet's system^ but the cfunpaLt vam broken hist hy 
Ermnius and laier by OrifEcn. It is InEcTcsting I hat the Ewo persona 
who emerged in the third century os, greai religious teachers pro^xiund^ 
ing divergent docC tines wen? studetus of Ammonius S^ccis, who was 
bom a Christ ian, Uul boeamo n Plutontsi. 

137* Stqihen MacKenn* (tram.)» Phiinux* Th^ Etinmd^, p. liii. 

1$S. RadhakriihrLan, EaiUm ReUpm dnd Tknji^hi^ pp. ^Ip-LU 

13^. Geotgo Goodninn TAe Grisi Jiyi/icp. 17. 

140. Evnen W* R. Inge thinks that in Plotiniis' iheor>- of vision there if "the 
direct mfinenre of QrientaL philosophy of the Inrhan type." Ckmtmn 
MyUkitm^ p. 901. 

U|, Bidei in Cambridge Aneicnt liUtary, XII. &23. 

142. Not cmly ji thtff evidence that Indiaii schotars. hivth Buiklhlflif and 
BtahmAm. visited and resided in Western capiuils, but Lhett h e^adence 
that Indkin faiths were practiced In some parts of Asia Minor in iw- 
Chriflran times, 'Fhe Syrian writer, Zenob, toHs u§ of the worship of 
Krishna lit ArTnenia at jeitt in the second xtiil ihitii centuriev ilc, TE!mpLe‘;L 
dedicated to Krishna were $et up near the Lake Von. Zenob says Uiol 
early in the fourth century A.D. there were about five thousand follon'ers 
of Krislma in Armenia. It h also poinTicd out ibal the Hindus had 
rej^tSLcd ihe demalltCon of temples by the early ChristlajuL 

143. W. R. Ingt, iJyrriciffw in RrUpm^ p. lf>9. 

144. fir appears to have beheved in two worid-smdf: one good, the oihei 

bad He had adopted the theory of rthirth. Stutfield mainlains thai 
Indian mysiiciaro had reached AlrxandHn which ^'blossornrd forth in 
Ilotinns'' and passed into Christiaii though I Ihrough “the monk myitic 
and tbeoKophical pantheist, ihe so-called Dieny^(U^ the Anwpaxite.** 
^fyxiirism ojuf p. 34. 

141. *^An induenre of Indian ihoughl on the CiiKfttics and Neofilalonnts may 
be held to be mow likdyi and it waultJ 1^ ttniusi to rule it nut or Court" 
A. B. KeJih, A 7/ifrory o/ Sanskrk Uteraiure, pp SOOHlI. 

14C. Bidee in Couripotfge rirtcfcitt Uhtoryf XIL The Christians in the 
fifth Century destroyed the work of Forphyr^'. thf 

written in fifteen books, biJt eitrads ham it whfrh huve survived itt the 
(“hrisltan polemral writing, inifkftle that it was s powerful and Intel¬ 
ligent attack on Chri^tiaoily 
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I47» E, R. Dodds, fA# of Tkooio^, p. latir, 

14S, Riidkslsmhjiafi, Biuffrvr Ridipom find W€iimt TMoujhtf p. US* 

U9. He ™ vimcmed m dm siitt ceatiHy Ijy GrvfOfy^ hLt wanli wens 
used in dm Tbird Council of CotmtuiLinopIr In t92 ud -st tlm Second 
Councdl of NioMti, nud St. John tbc Dawu^cene bectmur tiis fcdlower. In 
dm thirtecodi eeniuiy the Church denounced him, but hb infimnce 
nmoofst die myMicSr of the fotiiiecfiih ccntuiy txmc a ga|q 

150. RndlmkdihfiJUf East^sm ReUpom dud ITnifeni Tkougitij^ p. 240. 

151, It w^id SL Paul who bc^ tlm ptoocss of sciBiinf the dhieuty of ChhM^ 
anil AihuoAMtiA (ca. 2^5-373) wtm fgtmubitcd ihc doctiifie of the 
Trinity accepted at Nicua. 


Notes to Chapter !V 

1. Whilst rcfeieaces to Arab peofules and tribes nje found b itnany biblkil 
pu»^ and m Generis itsdf, the first moalion of the nntim of these 
peopbs, wbox etymob^ Is not dwt occots fa an Itiscr^tlcio oi the 
Assyriia Kia^ Shnlminrtee 111 (SS3 RC.)* 

2. The only ccftob souite cwiceniiaf the Ufe of Mubainmatl fetymolopcaby 

the tinine muni "the much pmised one") is the Quroa Itself, follow^ hy 
the cdDonidJ tuop^phy^ Sn, eompoied n ccntiny liter b the el^lb cen- 
tmy. the year of the Piophet^s bhth ii imccTtain; 170 Ls accepted 

is ttn epfnojdmiition. Muhamniid wai the poslbutnDia leni of dv amithuit 
Abdultih, nnd was brought up firit by hb frauJIither Abd al-MuttA Ub. 
And Later an imde+ Ahu Taiih^ father of Alt, who waa to become the 
fiKjnh Caliph and the Prophet's wn-lii'law 

3. Ricliaid itdJ boa advaaced a new theory iugi^ilng three periods in the 
emnporirion of the Quran. Set A. C, Bnuquetp Compotaiit^ RtUppn^ p- 
275. 

^4 Re^ribig ha viclnty to CiJIpib Umar, be renuithed: '^J have captured 
4 City from the dcscr^Uioa of which 1 sluill relraln- SuMce it to say that 
1 have ieixtd therein kfiQO vni« inlh 4.00D baths, 40.0CIO poU^tu paying 
Jcwi and 4,000 palaces of e^ertommeiit for the tuyalty**^ 

5. 0) The story mohes Its first appetmnrE more than five hundred years 

atlrr the evnil to which ii retires; 

(2) on nnifysls the *iory reroliMJ tn^o aAjicrd^ifu; 

(3> the principal actor in th* story^ vir. Jolui nriioponui, wm dead 
bng before the cnieied Egypt; 

(4) of the two grrat puMJe Ijbrar^ I* which the story cmild refer 
(a) the Museum library peiiihed In dm crnidopatian cuaed by Jidms 
^eaar, of^ if notp at a date not than four hundred years anterior to 
the Amb Cnocpjcsi, wMat fb) the Smpdum library eithir was removed 
jwior to the year a.d. Of ¥rtm thm dL^mraed and dairayed; » that 
b any cast it liisapptATtd two sod m half centuriei before the conquest; 

(I) the fifth, inth, and «i^y KWrth ceottny Uitraiure contobi no 
menlioo of the existence of any such library; 

3^4 
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(t) neverthdesi, it had cxbtcd wtien C/im sd his htuad to ihe 
iTcaiy fftiTTCttikdog Ale^mdrLa, yet the boob would almoiL cert&tnly 
bavc been removed—under ibc diti^o pemuLtif];^ the rEn^ovaiL of v^uiblcs 
— dmng tk4 tUven mantkj ormistke wkkh i^t^'emed between the 
^iguattirt of the convirolion itid the acLuiJ eoliy of the Arabs intio the dly; 
and 

(7j if the Library !ud been removed, or if it had been destioyeil the 
alrna^t conlEmpornry bbtorijin and num of ietler^ John of Nikjou^ could 
not have piL$$ed over lt» lUsapfwrance in toiol lijence. 

The cdDtlujpon of the wbok matter can he no lunger doublfnL The 
fitiapieion of Renaudot and the KejiUcism of Clbboii are more than 
justified One must pmnouucc that the Abul Faraj story is a mere MIc, 
ioidlJy d^^tiiut* of kktirrkal Jtrtmdafkn, See All>t]rt ]. Butler » TMe Ara^ 
Cmtqu€5^ Egypt, pL 424. 

& Palestmc ind Syria fell to the Aril» by 640, Imq a ynar later, E^ypt by 
647, TripoliUnia by 642, Persia by 650, Af^Wistan by 66t in wMrb year 
the seat of the Caliphate was moved feom Medina to D^mwriSr TonUta 
by 69Jr Aienria and Morocco by 70S« and Spain in 711. 

7* Many Awh hatorians, wiih some fustincation, decline to accord the title 
of Caliphate to the reigirs of MdavFiya and bb tuccessora, with the sole 
of Umar II (71T-20> who is accepted as Caliph with kin^ip 
(inidA). The Caliphoto is redded to have lapsed uniM 750 when K was 
Tesmued with the ascendiLncy of the Abhasid dynasty of Iran. 

S. Geoifc Satton, TAe Life o/ p. I4S. 

9. R. Nichataon, A Lkwrary History 0/ Af tihs, p. 259. 

ICk. The name of the great espitai, founikd by Caliph h^lansur, It^f \$ said 
to be of Indian oTi 4 pn^ SanEkriL Tnesnlng and do in 

Sanskrit meani to giw. Eaghdad thus meant given by Cod, or the gift of 
God. 

EL Aak S. Atiya^ CrnsOdif and C^tvre^p. 224. 

12^ H. A. R. Gibb in A. J- Rusluin and C K- Zurak (cds.), i?Mlory of tke 
Aratis and Anitnc C$diur€f p, 24 L 

Ih F* B. GarrisoOf 4 b IxtrodttCtiffn to the Hhiory of Medkmr, 

14^ Abu SahJ Ati bin Rabban aJ-Tabari bos givfo at the end of his book^ 
fordatiStd liUtwia^, vritEen about 850. a short account of the Indkii 
system of medicine. 

15, Ibn Ahi Usnybta, who wrote a general blofnipby of phyakiwH cntJiJed 

Uytffi al~ln^ ^TabOqat found In M Ifowt and other vrorLs of 

AI Rui eitrocts rfam ■ number of Indian medical tejts. 

16. J. Needham^ Science and Chdkatim in Ckino^ W, IJ.. 

17- Bettinii in Reirf Tatoa (ed.), Amknt and Mtdkvci Science^ p 

41L 

IS, Jose Moiin MilkS'VaJlicroaa, in Guy S. Mdiaui and Ffsocob Crmzzet 
(eds.)i The EvotufioH of Sewnco, p, 129. 

19. Of the other pc^ular foods, the domestic fowl b also an Indian contribu- 
Uon to Westctti dieL ttiero^^phs from Indian viUa^ settlemenli would 
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tlm ]1 hu htacn. domesUcMed for Mi kaH 6v« ihmisiiid >'rais. 
Sterne vadrlin Mtt uii) ivt hnw oikiiutni fmm litt imliciti fowl 

ivhitE frtill lurvivtA, The Iniucr brcedi bivc no jumiUrtty t* any wilt! Wid. 
Likr hor?eik ind tKcic apfurtiitly ^mtiplciciy [u-idwj 

^vct Imo ibt dcEinestioncd sia^e or ihe wUd oncc^iors imve become cs- 
ifiirC For mimy ci^tufir^ the iliiine»E.lc fowl was cooftnfsl to lodCa. In 
J 400 A C. U spr^ u> Cblnsir-^nomi in £|0Pt "Im) sboui ihe same time— 
biit R WAS inotlier ooc LhousiAfid years &r fnntr before Etju^peifii began to 
mbe tbifr bird. 

Tea. the tuiioiui) drink of ibe An^o-Sa^tons. an indirect Indiim 
Iccocy ti3 Western dvill^jon Jl » nho & fivoured drink of the CMtiesc, 
Japanese. Riuakms. iiid oihetsE. The orifdnjd home of thia ilntth wn 
IndxM, nnd from ibere in the third century ajj. It tjavdJed to 
Chitki Anri middle of the tcvemeenlh century it appeared in Rnir- 

Lmd In the eighteenth century "tea gnrdent" l»qrxn to appear in Londm 
and Attracted rspeclAlJy womett who preferred them to the slirlfy lea 
hdoafsi in Ibe conRoied city, Scholart too were aUracted—JDn Samuel 
Johnson and Boewdi icnl dEsUnction to these gardens. 

30. In 920 he ndi^ed ihc title of Caliph and thin. beciLfiie the third of the 
tbrw contrmporaty wdepenriciii Caliphs la the Islamic world—the 
Abbuid in Daghdad. the Fatiinid In Korth Afrka^ and the l/nia>'yAd 
in Spain. The Umay>^ ruled fions TJh fe lOJl. 

31h J II- Trend in Hiotmn Amold Eiad Alfred Gullbmiie (wk)» Tkt Leonty 
0f fthm^ pi 5, 

22. During ibe Ihincrath cetiiury inEHhcr Muilim cwitic of lesmihg b^d 
come Into profulnmEe at Rortya in Turkey during the reign of Alaeddin t 
<1219-1335). Alter Kknai had falkfi to ihc Cni«iflm in 1017* Konya 
the capital of Ihc Seljuk Stiitann. and aitractrd artiata, poCtSi 
hulonaiii, jorifta, ibcoloRmns, and other ficholan who were driven wes(- 
wwd ftom Central and Weiicm Asia by the Mongol invaakitK. The 
etieclfl of this school on WEStern Teaming are yel to be issofsed 
fyftematitilly. 


Notiis to Chapter V 

t RMWilly i Mtjoniil niromUskn ojnsLrtiiiff of hintoriaws ichaHliti ntitT 
llupjisl* has. hfxh appdntttl la iiudy am\ fftnvple a Witory nf Inifiw 
Kwiic« UDdef tl» supcnisiw of Ihe- NaUtMwJ louitute af 'Sdmct* in 

fDdijL 

2- Fi S. TayiflT, jevewrap ohJ Prwtii, p, 98. 

J. B. B M a Rudhakriihiwn <cd.l. Bittcry of 
«M Wfitem, I. 47a 

4. $. Radhckriihaiui, ImUiBt Pkitcuop/iyf T, tO. 

5. tlirbiunii, FacU of Indian rApa^Ar^ p. J 7 . 
h. Rrj IWii, X, iJ9. 

7, Ftliiofiii til Rent Tatw (ed.)« Aneient and itedifnal Scittug, |)|), tJ4-i5. 
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T^finyQlia VpoxhkadSt 11, I, Wbibi ihc Lhcory of aiany Up^iUithad^ 
Atkd \% that I he imnctse cofnpdscs thee hve elfmeiitjj there 

other itxlA, for iiistance the Cft^ndogyu Ufi;mkfiad^ (VI, 4‘j^ ivhich 
£ub§eribt to thr theoi)^ of thire—firt, wjtpr^ and eaitb'—or four—without 
denuMits. lo the Bkcgat^d Cii^ (VTln 4) lirrc more clemoiits— 
btfddki (inleliigeace^f uAamifrore (self-^nse) und (mirtd)—arr 

auMed to tb»e liiiT. 

Siirton, /Nlroe/iJiif^pt fo Ikr 0 / 1, 69. 

XQ R G:irhe« PkUi^scpky 4>/ /neho^ p. 30, 

I In S. Iv- R^itiachpuidrm R.iOp Drivhpmmi 0 / Pryckidu^al Tkauf^htt np 

n^ss. 

11, FnLhiv^tunula, Tkt Sfiiriiutd Hetir&g^ of Indk^ pp 115-16. 

IJ, B, K. Sell, Tkc PonUhv Semnen of th^ Ancitnt JUrnhs. A. H. l^cItK has 
charged Soil with having read tnn motiy modEiTtk ideas mta old Ifitii Hut 
Lheti Keith hinurlf has been acemed, for euinpte by Kosambi, uf maiaiee 
prejudice. However. Sni’i wort l§ uniiiKtaricAJ, devoted prindpally In 
logic [Hid philosophical iipeciilitnans despite its title^ and is somewliat 
olicHre. 

14 There are a nmitbeT of lediim schobrs who place the date of the Hig 
Vija murh fiuiher barh, ^4^ JOOO b^.k and thus cUim greater atirli|Erity 
for the orifiiu af astronomy to lodh. The study of Hindu sdence is made 
exceptioiiaJfy diffkult because the bet of definite chronology' often makes 
it extremely dilflrtilt to delate questions cf prionty. 

II Fillioxnt in TaJm fed,), and Medieval Sdtnff* p. tJ?, 

16. fbid., p. 136, 

III Fillfoxnt ill Mrftaui and Crouiet feds.), Tkr EvaluSioh &f p. 92. 

For a dialled dtgci^on of the nokshnumu and of Indbfi astrooonnyv 
we P V, Kan^ ifatejy of Dkamesastrot^ V, Part 1. 405-512, 

1S^ Sk Voriire^ CLXVTTI f l4 July 19511, 64; and Sclmct and Cmli^nm 
m China, HI. 11^77* 

19. Fillioxat [n Metruiit and Ctoucet (ttb,K The Evoindon of Snrnrr, pp. 
91-95. 

20. For further discusfionH sec pp. 94-96, 

IF A passage from the ArTtfrcya iJvjfcfffdrftf, which diitr^s from nboul two 
thotisom;! yean before Copemicui md ernludrs before HipEnarchus, lb 
tusmtes Indian Inlcrcsl In astfonoTiiy; ^The sun twver sets nor rise$; 
when people think to themselves the &im b setiing. he only chaugo abmit 
afler rtaelrEng ihc end of the day, and niakcj nEg^i hdow and day to 
wbii bon ih# atheFEdtSe, Thrni wIuti people ihJnk he rfs« In Ihe momltig. 
he only shifts blmself about After rrachba the end of the nigbl. anil 
makes day bdow and night 10 what h on the oiher lide. In fact he never 
does M It ntL” 

12. A. N Sitt|di \n Radbokmltnan (ed,l* Hhiory of FkUotopfty: EatStm and 

i. 44S-49. 

23 , Cbtd in E K- Sarkar f/bafa Arkirvemflntt in Eiafi 5rf<wf, p .10 

24. Om ibe door of the Aradrmy was iiucribcd in Creek Crctlit in 
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Mutlicmjtjcs it r^qiiked^^ mid one of FbitOi'’t s^yiiup was ^tSod is Jilwiyt 
doiii^T GemnetTy.*^ 

25, SingS in RfldhiikfislinM (cd.)* fl/ FMhSophj: sni 

If 4^1- 

? 6 , Heimamv FfljTtffs fl/ indiitn Tft&uikt^ 24 bed aJjo pp. ^i-104. It 'is not 
i gintile dpber^ fwaKivt or neftaUve (gmwlh and dcoy) but the utdfyinjr 
pqiiu of iniMereCLcic md the mbUiv of the M nod th* None. Zero 
produces ill figures, but It ilidl twt limited to a certiin Vidu«, El U 
Sunya, the primary or final nscreolr of iiH amgie thapet and oiirabert 

17, The Hmdufl Catlid it svisya. bbiI U passed cm to the Arabs M ^-sifr or 
ri/r It laler beemne ^planm, tsipk^^ waro^ ft™ which Mem was 
but a ihort itcp. The EngUih cipher and Fteack €Mff* arc direeUy 
derived from the Arabic criBuiaJ 

7ft, A, L. Raaham. The TFoadrr Thai H'or Indi^ p. 4^- 

29. KlUiorat ii ol \be opiiiiaa that it couJd not have been wrilten More 
ihe tenth ceniory. FHlloaat io Taton {ed.)! Xnci^ ond Mtdkv^ Stknff, 
p. 423. The Bakshali aiimuRiipt cofliiatinf of sevEnty leavei of birch 
bath was focrod in IftBh 

3 Dl Singh in Rtdhahmhnan (edp)^ Utiimy o/ P&iUtst>pPy: Es^itm fl»d 
W^em, 1, 433 . The dryahAoilxd Is indet^ i remarh^le eaample of 
Indiao accompUshmenl in nuthetiiJLllcs. An eminenl TncTIan achelai^ 
fibfh goes even to the utenl of laying that the Ary^h^iy^ ^coolflSns 
pnctScblly the whole of arithnietk Lhat we teach todar hi our High 
SchooU.*' 

3 t. Filficrait fn hlettmnr and Cnmsert (&k)« Tkt Eoolidtofi o/ Sekmett LfH. 

32. “IhJa method Is declared by a high msUienmUcaJ oulhoriiy (Hankell lo 
be the most delicAte opeeition ia the ibeory of numbers (hot had been 
achieved before the time of the great French astronomci Lagmogc 
(eighteenth century)^” A. A. MacDondll. india^M Fas^t p. I9t. 

33. F, Cajori, A Uhtcry o/ Miflkerntfitcs, p. 97. 

J4, "If h&i works were not vmtlen la Grtek no one would think for a moment 
that they were the product ol a Greek miail" fWtf.,. p* fiO. 

33. J. SLruilc A ConcuM lilsiory i>/ Maikemafics, pfx 

36. Hew wcLl devclopsl niphtii wot in India can be ea;^ leaUied when it fs 
compared with the work of DiotdmntWi who a looked upon u a fotuitam' 
head of Western nmthanaliail thought. According in Thomas Heath, the 
Bufope^ns were anlicipateil by the Hindus in the lymludiir fonn of 
algebm, And WilllamA p^nts out that the Chinese wure familiar with 
Imyan mathematica, in fact, continued to study It long after the 
period of mteflectuai Intercourse birtwen Indk and Otma had ceased. 
Cited in Satkor, Uindv Ai^kievemeidi m £xacl p, 14 ^ 

JJ. The Sulvututn rules yield a roctiugle etfuai to a given u\ueT^ with 
and \/Tas the sides of the rectangie; they yield by gecmietrici] eoaslrut^ 

T 

tkui a sefuafe equal to a ftiveti rectangle and saiislyitig rdatJem 
ah = (b + [a-t] /%}* - 34 (ft ” y>\ enmaponding to Euclid H, S, 
Cajoii, A Huloty of Maikrmdtkr,^ p. 36. 
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38. Skigh in RAdhi^ri«hii:iJi A 0 / Pkihs&pMy: Eastern as$d 

I, 43?-39. 

39. Dtiy in RidhokrLihnAii (cd-)^ A Euiary af PkHoiaphy: Eas^^em and 
Western^ 46S. 

40. Cited io X*. Wbhc Jr.|. Hlstmcai ReideWf April i960, SI6. 

4Ei J. Needhjm. Seieuce ami CwMsatiitn m Ckmat W, JSl. 

42. Ray (ciL), MUiofy cf CAeswtry ia dnd Medlenal India, pp. 

as4^is. 

43^ This Na^r/una ii orien cra^fwd nHLh Lh« grirat founder of Ihn 
Mjidhyjunllta Schoet ni Buddhist philosophy i and a crator of MaMyana 
Budt^nk. 

44 , White Jr, Am&ktm. Hlstorkd Rewixf^ April 1960^ pp 512-16. J. 
Needham's suggatioa that this concept may have originated firnit naive 
observation of the water-ddven dycoe docks Is not supported, oj WTiitc 
poiuU out, by any evidence it all The idea of peipeti^ motion never 
appeared in China, nor h there any evidence ihat word of fuch docks 
reached tmfia whm this concept reiliy emerged 

41. Ayurvedic tnedidne is expoumied, not only m popular recipe b»nh$, but 
also in textbpoki intended for the mnny Ayurvedic Medical CoBcgies, 
which are i£ present raore niimeious than Lhe trtDdem medical coQegH. In 
tbe Ayurvedic schooh, wlrilst diagnosea and the corresponding methods 
of itentnibeiit arc generaJly baaed on the tntdiiiaail syMcm^ urtnalyses are 
performed in accordiace with modem ideas, and lurgkaJ fsethods arc 
also up to dale. The Ayurvedic medicine is also practiced because of Us 
practical value lor India. Short of medicol doctors, indm hnds these 
Ayurvedic iroliyaj (doctors) almost tndispensiEblc. Moteover, Aynrvedic 
drii^ are relMivEly cheap, whiM modem drup are too eipertrive for the 
majority of the people. It il^ however, seriDi^y cipecled that the study 
of traditional nmediei^ diets, and methodi of tfealment will help to 
enrich tnedidne ss 1 whole, because many Indian drugs arc being used 
with profit in modem therapy. 

46, S. Dasgupti. A Sistofy 0 / tndkM Fkihsaphyt IL 173* An excellent study 
on the history of incteni Indian tnrdidne is FlUioxatt Tie Oasik^ 
Doctrine of Indiim Medicine, originally puhliahed in French in 1949. 

47- The foUowitig hymn is meant to cure leprosy the use of a dark- 
coloured plants 

Bom in the night was! ihou^ O herb, 

Dirk^culoumi rahle, black of hue: 

Rich^tmied. tinge this leprosy. 

And stain away lU spots of gieyl 

(i4rrAfli't;d Ftfdo^ T, 2J) 

48, Ayiir Veda liicTnlly meant ibe knowledge of longevity or aeience of Ufc- 
Theie teats, modiited ard appmpriaLdy smended. arc sdiJ regarded as 
aulhoriULlve. 

49 . Sarton, tniroduction to ike Histery of Science^ 1, 71. 

5(1. FEhofiit, The Ctasikat Doctrine 0 } Indian MetUeme, jip. 11-25^ 

St. A. L, Btahun]^ Tkt Wonder TAoJ iVof India, p. 499 h 
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^2, ¥m ^la^iiJjiljoEui iti InflLiri nii:dkiiiir. ^ A liitlory ti/ Indmn 

PkUotapk^, n, CK Xin. 

FillioML tn &iBtfatiK And Craiuel The Ev^uiicn iif Sckm^'r p. 

n 

54, F. RuUimbijib, litdkm Mtdkifus^ p. H. 

SS^ He poiniA flut Ibe reirtarknbk reunibkiieo unan^ iht Indian shrorir? 
£jid IrOppo^T^tic tfttitssc m The Wtad£ anil T/iwiijeA'j, which 

Arc mdimUve of Indian lafiiKcce. 

S&. JdTIy has ijivcn a list of ^ulcfftcs belwcen tndhn and Grcefe medical 
systenis in his Indian MrdUtw^ 

SI. FHIiozat, Tkt CFnwol O^cifint af Indian hffdkhu, p, 7J6, 

Sarton. A likiCfy 0 / Sekner, Xt l?J- 

59. FilUoiaLp fAe Odici^^ 13o^frjW 0 / fmlian MedkiTK, p. ZJ2. 

ML F. H. CflJTtson. An Inirodadam io Jfte Hiti&ty &f Medkttu^t 

Gl_ Ciud in G, N, B4iiierice, IJtlkfmm w p, ti3. 

6?. AuiciiliBtJQii wji inEiiHiiicfd as Euiofic by R, T, H. Laeonec 

My The ptactiet of irioctilatkai vas lalmducrd in ErcRlatid tn 172L» and k 
w.'t* Edwaid JetmEi who dbciwwtd that samll^ptuc could be pirevtyjlcd 
hy vacdatllDtt 

64. CaJderp und p. 49. 

65. Caniton. An InlrodH^iitm fo ikr &f Msdicint, p. 72. 

M. Sir Jiimcs Yoim^? Slmp^ nsil-1370). b rc^rdod as havini; biLraduecd 
imacslheilci lo iVetieTfi medicine. 

62. RIRdzoi in Talon Tcd.^, ^iHcienr and M^dm'ol p. 157* 

M, Garrtsots. An fniri>ductl^>tt. if Ac 0 / Mtdkin^r pl 72. 

69. T. Gonapenp Creel rWjtltfp^, 2SS-^. 

7Q, tlrimann. Facf4j imlian TkeHiki^ p. 59- 

71. Kximsdy Afacdimaldp a fonoec Frinsc MUwslcr of BriiaJn (1924 and 
J925K5S) witnessed the death ol plnnls ns demonstnitcd by Bose in 
CatcuLta and has dcscKbcd his c^xiieacc thus; 

I spent part of my Jast day rn Qilimtta in the laboraiory of Pmf 
J. C. Rose At the Piesiiiency Colleger 1 had htard Mm once in Engtand 
ileliver a weird Eecl.ure on the poiisonio^ of meUlSp and 1 bad not 
fui^oUcii the impressiv'e ending of hU discourse when be recalled tbe 
ancient science of Ida and left us with eapctlgtirm that ihe 

brcoih of Awakening ndglit even then he LLowhig nems the subtle 
intelligence of India and be gixinf birth to a new epoch of Acknliflc 
discovery^ 

In CAlcutta, that dayi he took U)k the patAhlc left niifiiiiihei.1 At 
the Institution In Albemarle Street. Ey VAeious strings devkm 

he showed m bow' iiliJitB indicated that they fdl bJowi infUcLed upon 
ibem, how thiry ahtAnh, how they ahuddrted, and, mml myslerioos of 
all, how they died. A fbekedng beam of Ught passed Hkht and left 
along A scAle as the item^ aiwl hAves we wefe lorLuclng pretested 
against om mieltim. tmlil the immt was nroebed when no moHr re- 
apoJiM enme. At ihnt p*<bit a shudder paesed through the fibOT of the 
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pLml. Juu ^ die Eniijtles of a himi aji btinif conlratt in ranvulsii^c? 
didvuiniGjii whEHi Us last brcotli hh lips. All Ui<;n »till The 
DTganmn V3S bepimlai^ l£^ cKrrncftls. Deaih bdd ccime. 

J. R. AfacEbn^ldi af indkt JOI-04. 

7J, J, F. fto>iir. Antiquity af Hindu Iftdkinrt^, J6, 

II^ of siirh strict dicluf^- mlcs, modm well-to-do IntJiam, oti the 
whole, muM he Bmotipi the wfirSil'^ jrffiiteil uvrr-eiiitr* 

"4 Sami fflJTfl, XVf, 7-9. Clitd in S. N Mitra,. Shdht, p. 


Notes to Chapter Vi 

!. TIhg pre-BuddMsL Chines -Sfinse of realkaTn am) of the concrete wa5 so 
intetue ihni they produced lilUt nijliiolotty and fnv fairy lales ol theif 
owiL The bulk of their linesl Fairy Ul-Ri were orlpoAlly brought by the 
Buddhiit mnnk^ frmp India durinjs the first rnjlli^niiim The Buddhists 
used them in theit to mnhe their teaching more aijiceahle and 

lur.td. 

J. The story *f ■Tumravns and L'rvas)'* found in the Rrjr Vfda (K, 9S) is 
also the oldest lilenry Tendering of th^ tale of Copid smi Psyche, 

A_ A. Maedonell, India^t Futtf P- 
4 J. P. Coueliaud in Hackln. el uf.. A^ffc Sfythotaiy, p. It, 

5, By itudyinj^ particLiliLHy Indian oml Creet mythDlujo^ schobrs hope Id 
i1Lkij\’ct thw mearts of leaminit about the succession of cultural epochs 
Eocause, whUsl the «rly dviliiaJions of Egypt ^d Arabia, duo to Ihcir 
Reogrsphicat position, were Dvemm and destroyect those of Greece and 
espeewUy of India, forming what may he raflcit culMfe-soCp liat*c sUTYived 
"Here, ni If up ll» long shores of aotne hidden creek. wonM hr forced 
the tidal wave of one epoch after nnothci, each leaving cn the cna?.i a 
lliic-mark that perhaps none of its tucce^ora would he able entirely lo 
cover." See Nivediia and A- K. Coennaraawamy, Mythi of ths //rnififr mui 
Buddhists^ p. I . 

^ A B Keith, A HiHitry af . 5 ;i 3 »jrArir liimtare, pp, JSd-54, 

7. Cited in G, N, Banerjee, iUBtnl^m m Antknt India, p. 373 
S. Vanous iUustrairocis of ibis view can be feen in AnipiFo de Cubemali*' 
Zootogieol ifyrAplo|y (I, dO f>.. For example; Aurofa fthf goddess of 
dawn), E 13 tlie brrt to appear every day in the ej^alem sky and ta the first 
to know the break of day, ij naturally represented as one of ihe swiftest 
amofigst those who are the guests of the sun prince during the nl^ht. 
And Hke her rm^ which do Pint mtt thcmsel^'es wfth dust (ibia Iscing 
an attribute wfdcb in the Imlian faith distioguishes Uacr gods from 
tnortalk because the fonner walk in the heavens aud the latter v/pen 
earth), she leav^ uo [ootstepis behind her in her onward flight. The word 
apod (pad and pada being sj^onymmu) nuy mean not only ahr who has 
Dci lec^ but also she who has no foulstcps (that Is. the measure of Ihe 
foot), or^ again, she who hsB no slippm^ Aurora havinif, it appears, lost 
themi for the prince Mitras, whilrt following the beautiful young gir), 
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ficds Q alip(];ief whida her [ooLstepp the Mea^uje her a loot 
$0 dhaU t^t no other woman hdft m foot UkJt it, m Almoit unfindabk, 
almo«t hnpcrcepdHc foot, which htrnp ti» hath igiua to the idea of ime 
who Im no fceL The lefend ef the Lckat ilipper^ jmd of the prince who 
tried to fend the fool pmdstiticd to wear It, the central Interat in the 
popular stDiy of CiDdcrdlo, seeioj to nrpoK etiliielx upon the doyhie 
meaning of the word oprfJ, 1*,+ om who has do foetj or what Is the 
meaaiiiT of the foot, which ma^ be either the footiirp or the slipper 
MoreoTiTr^ in the siorjf ol Cindercili, the pfiner often cannot overtake 
the fugitive because n chariot hears her away. 

9. Gomperc Uter saith ^Thacticalfy the eoUre fairy-Jora of the Occident ii 
derived from India. No one di^utet this asaettiaD today^ bm no one as 
yet cm give a completely dear accouM of the ways and iDeona by which 
its joanwey was accomplished.^ See Gfee* TMnktrj, p, 

Id Liflg, Ctut&m Myfk, pp. Ij-lS, 

Up Chatd&iya Op^ikadp I, 12, 1-5. 

12. Mnpu, the inteliipxit^ the father of the bmnan race, was the son of gods, 
from the tetnabs of the oOTeting he made for Vlaiiu was bom a woman, 
Ida. As Mimii desired ber^ Ida turned heraclf Into a cow seeing to avoid 
fneestp IS she rcgaridcd hmelf as Manuks da ti g hter havfng buQ creited 
by hhn. Mana then turned himidf into a bull. Then Ida turned mm a 
ihe^oal and Manu Into a h^goalH Thus Mamj, the father, each time 
took the male fonn concspondini to the female form aasm^ by Idip 
Ms daughter. And in tbit way the Hnimati were boro. 

13. Rit V*da, m 103. 

14. Shnikiiy, the t^tmeUon betWHsn the tarAo ud the akycytka, as the 

isvmted itoiy and the tindltloisal leg^end lespectivi^^ ta inort or less 
aeadentic. Smim of the itoiict of the are indeed called ttathaf, 

but one of the veraiw!^ of the entire work b styled Tm^rdfMy^ytk^, 
whilst Guniidhya''i wort b deiJgimted Bnkaikmfta^ Both thse typm, us 
turn, miMt be duttngulihed from the prose romance, the so-called kaibs 
Md akbyayika, such as the Harra^isnift and Uur ifoifdmfeori, m which alt 
the gracn and refeoements of the iCavya are tnmsferred from verse to 
proM, either to emte an cxubcnaity fandful story or to vivWy and 
trecarnTni a Icgmd or foUttale. 

15. Davids, Birt^ry Qnd £ji<raimc of Bitddkiim^ pp. £4-55. 

SA, J. Hectd, Dflf faTicoroareo, rdwr GmckkkfB md ^ewe Vfrbrfdamir 
iodexp pp. 451L 

12. F. Edgeitom TAf F^catanir&, p, 11, 

It. (M|iiully said to comprise twelve books, it is fairly certain that this work 
contained feve books with a brief introdticdDn and wm called 
but there b a comidrmble discuuian of the meaning of the word fanirfl. 
It tiuiy denote nothing mote than a book or its siibjectHttatterf but riace 
it occom in the title Tmrtirakky^ka of one cf the vtmooa. tt may 
indicate a text of polity if ad art There b bo evidence at alJ of iUthor- 
ahip The name VimusAfTiiam appHei! in the ustroductlon to ihe wbe 
Bnhrun who hutnicts with Ihete rtoriei the igoorent ions of Sltig 
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Amjri$abil uf In Pfc^, b ghvinuily m ^ the 

iLmies of Uie bJiDC pLiccL HrTtcl ihinkA thaL Lbc work wai com¬ 

posed in Kashmirp but his itigunsents are ioc^ndusive. 

19. Birtnyeh riectiiied in aE:ce|3f any reimtii bis tmnskdoa except n dress 
ol hongur and tbe freedom ig append on accoimfc of hk owd life and 
c^lriiiiiis to die wotIl 

la V. Staden (ed.>f rwnJapon^cAntirAjd/ri p. x^evit. 

IK InddcntnUy, the Germnn tcansktion of the F^ntcxlra ms one of the 
carficsl priMed hooka in Europe, 

21. Fof a chill iBoitfliiing the dissemination of intlian fables^ see 
MiUlec, Ckipj Jrom <i German jrorJfes.*opp IV, iJ|. 

13. In 1S44, Reitutud puhlUhed Ibe Feiiiflii tut of the portions of the 
AfujmU with a French LmsiatlDn In the loumid Asiati^uiS 

(J84dp pp. IH fi.)p in his ^'Fra^ents Arnbes ei Penans inediLs reLatifs k 
rindt antiriettectnent in XI* liklc <le The dir^tiuL'" S. K. Cbitttrji In 
Irtdi>~Aim CuUttre^JiAy 1958, pp. S0-7L 

74. One of the other aoufces from which dniffs inixitns Is n 

purely metrici] treatise, dedins directly with ihe pritiripfcs of polity, 
^itisans. In the Indiin lllcietUFe, B^opodrifit hlse the Fenf^onira, is 
ckisihed ts NiUi^tra. 

75. See D. t^n^, Th€ ^ofaiwvnrp introdocLion and pp. 19-4 L 

«. /6Kf.,p.a 

Z7» M. Muller, CMfs from o Geraun Wi^rkshopi tV^ I46« 

2^. Wi R. S- RiLston, "BeauLy imd Ihn The Nin^UsiUk CenJucry, W 

(December 18|g), 990-1011. 

29. Citgd in W* R. S. Ralston, Au/rsm Folk-rakif p. 22. In thk wori: Rolaton 
refers to a vortety of parallel stories In Kussiim and tndiari traditionsK 

30. U Fontiiine, PutUf, Bfc. m Fable la 

11. PwofOiif/n, BL Bmhman who Built Air-casiles*" 

Jl* Ibid.^ *T1i£ Bfahmao and the Mongoose-"* 

33. Edgertoti+ Thu Piwtftiffljfifa; pp, 17-la 

34. G. N, Eanerjeo has compiled a Ikt of about tbirtydive of those lypts 

of Indo-Eoropean fables which are common to the Hindiis and thtr Fer¬ 
ros on due ooe band, and the Germans, Lbc Norsemen^ the Scots, the 
Irlihr the SicOinns^ ihc Greths, and the Slavs on the olher^ and whkh may 
have mifrated fmiti India. See IhUatim in Amlsta /rid», p. 231, 
Jacobs \n hb a/ the FMe has drawn parallels l^twecn 

the Indian and the Greek fable. He has selecLed thirteen Jatakas (Nos. 
30, 12, 34 [with 45J, 136p 143, 14d, 139. 215, 294, 301.174. 3S3, m), 
and found paraUeZs amaftf^ wteh wdl-known Greek fables os Ass In 
the Lion^s 'The Wolf am! the Lanib,'^ "The Wolf and the Crane ” 

and “The Fox and the Ctnw.^* 

35. Bancrjee, IfrZtmuin m Anacnl Mia, p. 286. 

36. E. J. Thotnas in a T. FrancLt^ lataku Tates^ p, rv. 

37^ Banerjee, HeUatum in Ansknt Ind^^ p. 292. 
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Ciikol Pm D?, jMtrf impQNmcf cj p 26 . 

39. Cited In FrajMzu. JaiakjA Tal^s^ p. iu 

^0 A. A. BilacdmidJ, Fmt, pp, IJO-ll, TJt*t TiUiJcs aic pic- 

Bii4diu»L liu Also been cottliitQt^ by M. EniiiiAtiiicI Cuquin (Cynics 
Fapuiai/n 4e Ltfrrcim}^ Tvho aIm poKtubtrs that Indian fables were 
contifitally tniifimittcd to Europe from the early igei. 

4t. A. Webcf, rh4i 0 / Sitwufc^I pp. 2H^I2. 

42i BAnerjetr in Anri^rU India, p, 291. 

4$. Edserton, fir Poncaimtira, pp, 13-16. 

44. The cwnolo^cal aipecL m IncHui musk, unlike that in lb VVefrlciu 
counttipart^ li of fpeal iniportfipiie. ludjiio ore tu be p^ytd il 

frpecirzed lifn«, such ns tn the momlcic ot cvenfinf. or diiHns Apring ct 
autumn, etc. 

4*, Alain Duiieleti, ymihem inimn Mmsk, It IJ5. 

46, Arunda K. Coomiruwamy, The Poac# oj ShixtSt p. 

47, h dkiriot only mis chapter on mimic pnipcr, dcscilbkg m detail the 

svartm (tlu! sirten nnit^ of ihe pnUitK Umlh (iricrotoftiil Lfi(cr^'ahi’>i 
grenm (scales). iwurcA&iiMy^ ood Whilst the piijiflplrt of his theory' 
are still the cltuiitt of )m system are thingf of iN P®*** ChHer 
chromatic intervaJi, in udditien to the seven pure notes, oiHfltn^ 
by the MwreAAwm procesi, I e. hy rbritiftnf the Isty Bott Et Li uncrifUiii 
if BharaLA a the o| jJu aulh^. For the woitl iiiean!i 

A doBte-oxtor, wad wai used a cotnimm tmme in the title of oh ibe 
Inmtbes m stage techn^ue, and Bhamta U also regaidcd oa the legciuliry 
gunj of SongitA. 

AS- The Rainaki^ra de^i wilh the whole range of musical form and 

composltJoti Add gives a detailed account of ancient mmdcal tlIe^rt>^ ll 
mentions a number of cmmical writ™, since the of Bharata. bul iheir 
worts have not survived. Its ruDdimcntat scale. rud<fkis raga, is Xfukhari, 
the raodero Kannkitngi. It* iiilhur. In atiemptnig to make his tnatlsc 
AS bioad-bftSed 1114 eahaiistive aa posatbic, not unly covered oU Ihe 
aspects of music and dancing, but also gave phcr b his work to styles 
and pstterni prcvmlent in the vuiocm purls of the country* Scholars from 
sdj tegtocu suite have lookod up to Nalyoiaatm and Hainakofa 

for anlhority, 

49. ‘While Western music speal^ of the wcindm of Cod^i treation. Easteco 
miwk hints al the inner beauty of the Divine in man aod b the wofidr 
Endian mimk requires of iii heuiirrs SHmtlhing of that mood of divine 
iliscontent of yimcmiig for the infinite and impowible.*' Mrs, Monft. 
cited in H, .A. Fop1c\, The Husic of IndiA, p, 136, 

50. ■ Indian cbwataT muoic* compared with our West™ tmeik. Is Ube a puff 

crystal. Et forms a compilete perfected world of its 01 ™^ which any 
admistUTi: could only dEbase. It has. ^luile logically and rightly, rojected 
those innovaUons which have led the ikvriapancnl of Wtttero music into 
Ihc midllptci channels which have cnahlM mu tin la ab^rb evirfy in- 
duente under the suit. of dinelopiDiriit bt fndwn music le *£- 

curded the iwriontter, the individuih who. within fi^cd limits, is free lo 
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impfDvi^c wiljiout my tmtttinx impcKicd cxccmAlly by Dther volets 
whrthiT concordance or difCordanL^buL not la I be biuic i^yle, i^thkh tt* 
dudfft polyphony ;ick1 znodulsiUait.'^ Vebiidi MenuMn^ ^^Indiim and 
We^tem Musk.” Memisph^. April IHl, p. 5- 
51. Gtcpnpky, Xt lit Cited in Alain Danidotj, Nii^$k€ti% indim Mmk^ 

r, 21. 

SI. hlrnohm, "Ifidim and Western Htmisptm, April l%l, p. h. 

The jtQiy of the dkeovery uf Smj*i;trt ii dealt wtib m Vtrf. II, Ch. V. 
SJl Alain Dmidou's Hindu fiame If Shi\i Sbaran, and bis books include 
ArV/A«n< Indian Volumes 1 md II. and intr^ac^kn ta tkt Study 

cf Jdmical Smalts 4ntd Hmdv 
M, Abhedoixanda, India and Mir Ff&pie, 1940^ pp. 11^21. 

5S* K. Sorabjit Around Music^ pp, 142-43- 
Sb. ibid.,p, H9. 

5i. Jnne^k London, 23 Augusi 

58. Mgfi niiiTi , “lodion and Westem Sditiaicp*' nt^ispher^f. A^kHI 19b?i 
59- A iimiltf ^mne on a 6 a 6 hosird it found in tbe MS'CeUefs on the £Lir|ia 
ol Bharbut- 

bO. H. J, y umy, A iikiory of Ckfss^ p- 1 IS. 

6L Murrayp ,4 Hktary of Board Games, p. Jflu 
32. ii. Namkura^ fopan and India to Am^ p. 9 t 
W. I‘ilcnl No. imt. 


Notes to Chtfpicr Vlt 


1. It b not caiy to moke ah eucl cnuEit of the Gypsies who wind^ alwul 
ceascleftfly^ and h bos been tugpstffd ibiU the o^eioI figwie* pv^ti are 
P^ncimUy on the taw liife. 

2, In rrecnl yean Gy pates Iwve bcKun to oroatiute theenselvci toto a eor- 

porntc body 4 Aticb mm the Intematioetil Gypey Cotniiniltee. The leadcif^ 
of ib» Committee! hope that one djy they will haw a seat at the Untied 
Nmionf. But at pfrsent they art maiidy en^aied in tacUing ihe socUl 
md prarticaJ problems of their community. In DeccmbcT Ihe 

Gy|!Hie!» at Britain met it St Paurs Cray> Kent, to form their hRt 
irado umnii under the auspices of the Inienutional Committee. Signih- 
cantly* ihry met at the pubUc-houEe outside of whkh hun| Ibe stem 
notice, Gypiiw^" time, 12 December J966. 

5* Ihii BfUrtp huvreeer, ii an oikiii estiittftiei whkh U imdetstated, More- 
ovcf, Cypf iet were tilled not Ofdy in I be concent ration tamps, but every- 
where. It home, on roadsp in forests. Thu?, some scholars, such as Jan 
Kothanowski. estimate the numher ot Gypsicn MtcmSTiirtted by the 
Nixif to tse about two million. 

4. Jcin-Piul acbert. TAr Gypskr, p. 59. ThU book ii an eDoretient and ri¬ 
ba ustiw study of the hhtory Jtnd dally life of the Gypsies uji to the 
prcscnl day. 
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5 . Ibid., p. 76 l 

6. G, Bowow* TA? Ztnioli, ji. 15. Brian V«ey-Fit^ferfliii. iiroteiily %he 

niiMt rvlbbb modem inifrprcter of Borrow, ha* in hh recent 

wort Oyp^y Swom, that Borrow, who looked w uaUke his father and 
who had a "g>TJs>-'ftiifid'‘ and a "gyp&y ternpcRment ” tn fact a 
fuU-blood«l Gypsy. 

?. 'Trariiiioti %Ayi ifuit it is Uiere the orii^ of their phohia for wet places 
tnnil be snu^hL*^ Gebert, TA# Gypm, p. 71, 

Geot^ Borrow^ The Gypae-t of Spain, p. 14^ 

9. Thr rdloW'In^ vetse hy the fcrjil D^nith poeL, Jcp|>e Aakjar, djited I? 18 
in bis A^fnpnt (atirict Ofibgr Gyldsmihik Kj^nkiun, 

1921Is a htLiii$ commL'jit on the gefltale LreuLEnenL of Gyp^el: 

T4TESNE 

Vi Vtrtiled deres Uytlcr, vt i^tckn dsm &dv 
bog Tujphioete giiretk Celler; 

Dg fii vl bivdc duget derm irrundigt fhjel, 
vi tod dein opfttaa i NoveUer. 

Tll£ OVFat£j 

We harried mi rtiined tlmm and dapped them in 
As soon BE we had wrecked their hovdi; 

And whsj we bud crushed them as dead m a nail. 

We lei Lbem slanil op in omt novels, 

TR^atcd by J. Giya Davies, Cktetber 1^31* Jatfrmi of thr Gypsy Lore 
Society^ 5rd series^ XII. 64. 

ID. It Is not EurpriEin^ to find thal these Gypsies, who l^vc Ireedom, nmure, 
and wandering so much, have not serioLtsly endeavoured to found i 
fuLtnnal itate of their own. Thdr only attempt to found a dynasty is 
assodaled with ihe family of Kwieh. Gregory Rwiekp a smbb of Polish 
oriidii. declAmi bmiEcIf "Ring of Ihe Gypsies” about IAA$. It was a 
feeble attempt and its brief history is full of accoimta of intrigw^ inter¬ 
necine strife, and "paiare mvolurinns " 

'fhe G^ins fint demanded a Roiruiny stale in lS75, Uien voiced the 
demand in siibsequeni cunfressea, but them nirver api^ears to have ex¬ 
isted a s>'stEmaiic and w^eH-organijsed tnovemnni;- Apart from their own 
love of numadisin. ihe didiciiilies Involved m woridng out a poliUciil 
urganixatlon eonrisilng of Gypsies dT^tribuied aerou notional fTontiem, 
often hi bosLilc eouiitries. must have beon loo rormldabie, 

11. From Imciff Brown, Snrtj^, 

12, The rumif Ronmnl for the Ljuiguaae of the Gypsies finil came to he ttned 
b wridn^ in English in 1il2« althoueb the words Ifnmnicf end 

bad been in nac by the Gypsdea in Britain lonjr before that 

IJh "Gypsies and the Problnn of thrir Accolturadtm/" Inda-Ashn 
XVI (IK 23. 

14. Wofb on Indian hielory Karcely meniiun the Cyp^iies nl aH, with ihc 
exrrptiorii of A. L Ea-duimV Imok, Thr iVtmdrr That Ifrtt indk, in 
which an Appcndii on the Gypeica is ffivcn. cind Dosmtha ShatinaV The 
Eariifr Chauhan FamQiej, A «udy by no Indian Kbniar. Chxtiiaii Lni. 
ml tiled GypMti Chitdrm of Indla^ b very uscfiih bat this 
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ventk U cniat a bblorical study in tbc sense of the term. It h inalnly 
a reitemcit^n of the cciftcIiKioiu of wdl-knawzi Watem t& which 

the author ba* mnili: ufefiil addiii™ from hii own perwitnl otpcrtcrifts 
amunint Gypati and the dita tie himself cdlectedk with an em|:i(yjiis m 
ihc Indian elements of tic problem. UTiEst IL k true thuit Gypsies Kave 
not played my xele Ln Indian hi?tor>% as for as k known at presettlj their 
ecodits from India roust hairc been caused by certain evmta in India, 
an tindemlajuUnj; and nnalysk i>f which must surely be coniidered m- 
portnni for Indian hiataiir' iLself. If thi; nature and histor>' of the Gypsy 
mi^iioR were known, it would, no doubt* Rreaily help iiypsiolo^k, 
John SampEon, ^Cln the Dri^n and Early Ml^tiari of the Gypsies/^ 
jGurmi <?/ fke Gyfisy Lip't Sodety, Jifd series^ □. 15M^. 

16. Brian Vese^’-Fitiii^nld, oj HritotM, pp. S^. 

IT. The wide Dccepmnce of Wt aj the date of their arrival in Europe has 
(tivKi me to cowideiahit coniuaion because it inhibiicd or preconditioned 
research ccncerninB Gypsy origin and migraiiom 

la. In the Tracts R^httm ic dntiquky k a letter a^ ISiinon 

Simeon, who, after v'isJtliig Cipnis In cecoided that he found there 
a race of people called Ctuiini who were cnuftantly wanderings Hvfng In 
^moJL low hlock tonti^ and hiding in the irucniDtnms There k mention of 
the Zin^ari in a letter of Theophilactus^ who lived in the eleventh cenlury^ 
Recoitk in the archives of BucharrsL suggest that lung before the eleventh 
coituiy Tdgnnet were recopiiBed as an eniity by the inhabiUmls of the 
countries they lived in^ 

l^, The Empftts (Zathcrine de Courtenay-Valois nJUl—46) authorwd the 
lUZEtuim of Corfu to receive H^sal» certalrE he^rnmn viffflnVt comiog 
from the Gredc mainland iifing the Greek rite. 

20. E, O. Wiiistcdl. ^^Sottie lt(!Cord3 of thn CyiBiea in Germany/^ 

0/ Ihf Gypiv Left Sedeiy^ XI 

7L Ckbfnt (JAe Gypne^, p. ICI) gives the Mlowina date* for the ap^ar- 
ance of Gypsies in Europe; 


855? 

By rani mm 

1419 J 

France 

Smpron 

12601 
!3«/ 

Bohemia 

1420? 

Denmark 

1322? 

CrcLe 

1411 1 

Bolngmi 

Rome 

1346 

Corfu 

1477 

Pari» 

1348 

Serbia 

nr 1 

1440? [ 

Waleg 

I37ft| 

The PrlnponneMf 
Zagreb 

Basic 

(447 \ 
orIM? [ 
15D5 > 

B^incelnfU 

Scotland 
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34]?! Molitam 

' Th<? Elbe 1509 Pubiid 

iS15 Sweden 


22. The iTpJc^nty of EunopeAQ rail ihemsek^^ ftotn, Ronwo Cjovo^ 

Ranu, Rotnane Cxjve Softs). Tbow who w an obstuH of 

German and liilkn C^^ks call thettiseivti Monmh (Sflnakrit word lor 
man It StmtlK and Sintbi, frfeA uma hly afier Sind in fndk 
Tbr rquivnlenta of ^ Gypsy" are Tfisam in Rntfaria, rffdJir in Rd- 
vninia. Cfianyolt in Hunaao^ in Iul>v ^tiPgfMHcr in Genujiny, 

Ci^onof m LLthimnia. Zirtraff in Spaiii, and Cigano^ In Furtufsl. 

Z^. "Wilsetr we cnrnti frati rhe ikir Loid only knowa and He's uu hijh and 
mi^y to tdJ Use lika ui mJ* Ouiiey Smilb, A Cyj^y. G^«l Ln Rriaa 
V»^--Fiugcrftld. Gyfijiis n/ Bniam^ p. L 

24. John Sampson. Jacob Bryont, m Umml o/ tht Cyfisy Ijw Sucifly, 
New Seriesi IV 

25* Romani dinleru arc numEfons;. The principeil ones ere Armenlim Rjcraiaul 
(spoken lo Tnmscamsik), ITiniiishp Uiini^miip Qenftan, and Welsh Ro 
meni and ihc dlidccls of Brituii, Catektv and Andolufim Romanics. 

2A, Ralph TiirtMT, “Tbe Position of Romud in Indo-Aryan,** /<pi£niaf of tkit 
Gypty Lort Sentiy, V (1926), No, 4. 145-69. John Sampson of^cwl 
Turoer'i view. See ’^Notes on Fmfesior Tunwr'i The Potion of Ro¬ 
mani in Indo-Aryan/' UmmZ of tke Gypsy L^n Sctlety^ VI (1927)t 
No. 57-66. 

27* Eicommufticaibnr however^ is not only a Hindu pmctlcci In my tii^idly 
but or do»d comminuty, cacommimkatloii ii e iioimaj fnluie of imln* 
tainin; Ibc poriiy of inulition and strict discipline, 

28. in India tije Txdei end Uirs governing caste and famOy have been drosLi- 
oJly aJlCTcd to femcive socLel Inaimditlei. The po^ralleJs drawn here 
ndete to tbe old todoJ orgonluitlon. now in decline. In Lidia. 

I8d Some Gertilim Gm^sics^ however, keep dogs and tnun them to steal 
fnran tbc botcbeFi shop. 

30. **l ht>^ again experienced cxaciiy the same mmLai iinpression " obsencs 
''which 1 med to have in Indiaii temples, where the faithful 
rcroaio. by lunu mdlBerent nnd deeply moved, af the very feet of the 
tdoliL^' Gebert, The CyjMeJ» p- 14|, Sara Is rcgatikd by all Christian k 
ProtesunC and Ca,tboUc G>'pfics. as their own Black Virgin, the Kail, 
who was the fint amiKisat them to receive the revelati«i of Christianity, 
snd who prrflched the Gospel amongst Gypsies and nnn^GypdKk Every 
yeaf a Gypsy pilgrimage is bdd In May in France at Lea Saintci-Manea- 
dc^la-Mcr where Sara h uid to have had the w'siofl of three Mnrys. and 
where a slalite of Saa is now kept jh a iftrall church. Gypsies from all 
over Europe, md even from America, aliend. and the ocrarioit has come 
to be a great Gypsy fesUvaL 

51, A number of thdr songs cicariy Uiuitrmto this. For rfample: 
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llioiigh caU kmvc-' 

Vvt ibe hn^pital, the pri54m, 

The rathcihil, atkd lh« gnvr. 

Wbra rich Jtrtil poor Rrl drunk. 

You hrar the pcii^le sa>v 
The fiiKit itun'c vciq" drunk. 

The rich inBii'A very gay. 

Tht cobbler m the corner^ 

Afenrline ihoe beside hht Ump, 

Says he autnot go to church, 

Becousc the church Is damp. 

The cobbler In the corner. 

Ilc'i veiYf 'very IUt 

But If Td said the ttvem^ 

He'd have gone and drunk his filL 

Dcstdie fretLUCfit and almost UAccasing pcrwuUoiu^ he Is not aiwit}^ 
vmdictjve. 


1 bojse God rrev^er pves 
Eii'rn to those I hate. 

Such sorrows as he sent to me. 

Such cvlh evil fate. 

(Frcan Irving Btoiah, Deep S^n^) 

M. A Gilano songf fnUicr w^s i Dom, and so vm my father's clad; 
yoti uk inc who am I? Why^ Vm t noble lod^" 

31. John SampsoiL ^Pnnliilii and Ronmni Parables/* In Quniab Lai (ed.), 

Gyptks, pp. iSZ-S7, 

34, A version of this story Is abo common in the Phnipplnes. 

15. Amoogsi Ibe fan^s Gv^wy boiera are Tom Smith, the Ieaiheriari|;hlL 
champion of IW. Po&h Price, Hooper the Titiiuan, and Torn Sayers. 

35. Charici X-eland imd A* Bancre. Diahrmy of Skng, /organ and Cnu/, 1. 

Tiii- 

37* Some ^chotar^ regard Woke aa having been derived front ibc Dutch Woifc 
and not from kk. 

33. Clebert, The Gyprfer, jx t9l. 

1*7. /Wd, pp. ^3^59. 

40. p, 14. 

4L It Is intcrvftlng lhat the arcbaedofrica! Aads of Utiter^iebcnbntmi neiir 
Vienna indufled golden broRches with coloured atones, belonging to ihe 
period around 400. Not only must these Mofi'cs have enme froro India* 
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bill* what h more rniportani, ilw tetktiiquc spEitin^ stones m eocLlE L» 
lypicaliy lodiaiL H. Crfi-wptmJcrAff Kunii jer V^kmt^andtrtmfr 

4h Tbo HawnjuLUB mcefc this difficulty by niisin^ ttif itrtn^ fuid ti^placiEUi' 
Ibe ft£ed fret} by a metal bar ibnt is ishlfied at irtll. 

45. Bfowti, pp. 

44. Notwithfitaiidinf III tbii fnauvmmt corncfpond^ Lo the dukiiner 

lod to ihe cyoahals. 

45. Usji wa* Enchanied by C>’ps>' muaio, cspedolly thot of hif Inmans 
Gypsy c^patnot, Janes EftiiiirL Liijt puhlisbcd a book on Gypsy Tnusic» 
Det B$h€mi£n$ ti dt kur mujifuf en iimgfkt b ISS^ In Paris. 

46. A, L. Snekif* ’’Gypiy and Orienlal Miuk,“ /owmotf of America Folk* 
£ofrf, XX (7fr>. 16. 

47 QiamctJfrkrd by a vtry ahort Btepi wiih &hatpenrd ih>lbm, this dance 
was compOMd In two parts: one of them slow, of mdoinitJihje hauj^hti- 
nesi; the other* fm|>etiJoiin and of boiiiicio^t jgsiety. snri Gypsies 

enlivened the melody and the pace^ supported by tlic clicking of hecia 
and the Tuftle of ifndjrn. 

48- It bu been disputed thal Rfmerryi wpi a Cj’psy, fie b paid to have 
heen ilic i|c?seetidai]l of an lfimi(iirinii itieTchint named Hoffman, 

49. Cleberl. FAr p 116* Often ttareg axe found lEinangst Gypslfa 

of dancis wiili i non^TeligioMii hut tnagEra! runt:titm: for example the 
tiyps^i' women danccra Cklled Aodok whon En Vu^o^lavia. irrve bj' their 
rbytta* to pftrvent $4eiilfly in hcrdi of C3ittJe, These wonwn have a 
widrly betmllceul roleH ulnce it U snlEcient lo LoLuh them for maladiesi to 
disappear Tlir ipound which they lia'.'C iciKJileii idll cure t:aiient} of 
warts and gall-stones. And. in llulj{am, Gypsy women thneers are 
sprinkled with water to briiyg nin (ibe iknre k called the popantdd). 

50 The fTfflt Amcnean RotiMni. Rai Irving Dxowit, $ 311 ^; *Tt Is my firm 

coov^ctidD timt Ucethoven Eemed ftomething frrrni the complrx and 
^jftJy changine rhyilimj uf the Htinprian g>| 3 sie 5 m Vienna: and liwt 
has idmiLtcd Ills indebtedness in ni> uncenam lerro.'* p 117 

51 For iMs rmon, hi Iwlk, drums play a highly important role hi ac- 
companyihR a ituifH:. A good Indian dnimmet is a^ murh 1 virtuoso sa 
a ^oog European vioUmst. and la r4pable of producing extremely difhenk 
tticf dtdkate dfecla on his mstniment. 

J7. Bxmm, Dtep inwg, p. m. 

53. fftii,, p. 13G. 

FAe Sodmhitan iMrmry of Sporls md FM(m$s 
Oolumc on (fandna>, p. JiS. On pajp? m. it b poinud out that "(be 
of rrertc dimdng, which was pmetked from the wrllcfi times In 
the FmL 41 ^ eiTJi k Europe hy i class of women who, if not ab$oEtitoly 
had, it «iy rate, many points oF Twmbliuice to 
lo ihem. Thin the ^Syrian girl whu hauiits the ta\^ma roimd.^ described by 
V irp suggests the Syrian and Eg>p|jiiii dancer, who h of iDtIo-Peisiaii. 
that Is to jay, of Luri, oc Gjw rrigin, Spanish girls of old times weid 
conieciujcd to have come from the unlvcr^ Hmifoo^Romony itock.'^ 
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Notes to Chapter VIIl 


1. Thf nceouBL dF hi& injtUl expodliinn W3.s pubiifhed his Sand- 
Bunrd Ruins of <I90^> and wi5 siil>stiquenUy puhlisibcd. in- 

coTporsitin^ a detailed report of \ht fdenUfic rcidts, as difairmr 
io two voiinuM m IW7. The ntco^mi of llic wood expediliott first 
flppnml in his of Des^t Cnthy in two voUrines in 1011. Aod Lilct 
in in five volumes b tOlJ, pvin^ n deuukd repon of iht ej- 

plomtioM Aod Klcotific mmlii. The aixowit of hh third jouioej? ap¬ 
peared fiwl io the J^unuil for and Sepletnlxr 1^14, 

and later io his \T^iiines on Imurmoii vf rid. 

For tha nature of ihe Turt-biiang nMJiiiscTiptt. ^ Arthur Waley^ Bs/- 
Foir and from Tm-htiongf pp. 

3. Although dudo^ the pedod of Miisllm dotnuiALioii Tokhare^tan ilikoJ- 
^rd the area between Eadak^han and Rnikl], in the ancient penod It 
meatit a imifh wider area, enihradiii^ aJl the terdtoris no both banhs 
of the Oxui Riveti whieh were economimlly allied io fialkh. 

4, Scholars trtmalHcmte the mmt of the Chinese pUgdm diferently, Dc Bary 
In the Iridei to his Sources of CAroeie Tmdition sugjtests the cAtnofi^ la 
the EnoTC correct reading of his name. (This Is the way mosc Chinese 
ftCLually pronotmee Ehc word today.) Bin both ^Eailiews and GUcs give 
YidBjf *a the primary reading. aL least in UteraTy lejcts, Psiirbatik prefer^ 
tsang bi Bui Asia, I, 146. 

I. P. ToJstov, R&drtivmm dcfiam nib^ i FaAji-arro (The Ansrlenl della 
ol the Oxus and Jaiartes), p. 6. 

6- The Andent name of Khotin appean hi diEfetioit forms in vndoui 
Eourres, such as Vu-den. wlucb is the oldest, Yii'tun, and Kin-tan. ASE 
are ikrhmtives from ihe nnpnal form. Godana or Khomna. A Chinw 
tminep perhaps a more learned fonn, was Kb-sa-ta-tu, Kuilartn. Tlie 
vetslona found In old EMroshilii documents sre Kuslana, Khotana^ Kho- 
dnna, and Khodamna. 

7. Sambhota ILs ihc- SaiiEkrtt title meaninj^ the good Bhotiya nr Htseton. 
The Tibetans call their country Bod from whkh Is derived Bhnta^ by which 
nantir Indians called TibcL The itkhaliliaiils of Bhot4 were thus kno^'U 
fts BkodnjL 

i. Ttlln two wives were also cammi^l as intamatlnns of Av^lukllesvarji 
consort Tam, the goddess of merty. 

\V- Y. Evajia-WFntji, fJ^P rr^rtua Book of tho Cr^ol Ul^frationt ^2- 


Notes to Chapter IX 

1. R«!iii Cfqwwu a Uutifry of Ckinejt Emj^, p, 75. 

2. Arthur Walcy, Tkt Way uni iti Pavar, p. 114. 

5. P. C. BjiitcU, A Comprfhftuise Hitlpry aj /n^ib, II, '6&. 
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notes to chapter IX 

4> III Chinp^ the comnion tEim for Inclij is T'irn^rha^ whicli U a pli^nfLiC 
com^ioQ oi Sk&t-tn, ai are the vaiijiii^ fisitn-lUf dr 

Lain, durinf the Tan^ periocL a new term, IV4-/lif or Itf'iUf was used 

5. Tbc ina Shru-tu tan be fiMldlDgkalJy related to the word Siruihu 
f Indus). See Ejki%Ten, AnaHtk^ Dkti^iutry oj CAinej^. A6'>. 

6. Waley, Tiu? Way and Us Fateer^ pp. il4"ll 

7. The otbrf main schools of nndefit ChJtirse thduirht were ibotie of 

tbc so-toUed Sclidol of Natac^ (pn/wf-fAiu); like \lii-VaDg ichonl; and 
LcpJiiin (fa-cktoh 

S. The Ltm Fh. qt d!fin/ec/s^ is in fael i eolleclioti of his writings Aiid saying 
made by tiis disdpies. No aclunl writing of C-onfudtu turvives with the 
pdssihle areption of his ihare u edJior in the C)ttfn~€kiu animls oi the 
Lu ilnte. 

9. The story gos on to uy that tbc first Cbln Empemr was imwilling to 
embrace Buddhism uud he had the Budiliibt misiianaxies thrown into 
prison^ But at night the prison wis brottn open by i golden man. ahotit 
sisteoi feet hl|;h^ who released the holy prisoners. The Emperori moverl 
by this mJrtctilous happening, sough! forgiNtnesi. 
to. E. ZuiriiET^ Tk£ i^nddktti Cirn^tteTl oj Ckim (Text p. 20. 

It. ftal, p. U, 

12. tn some xrrisions of the story si is stated that two Indian monks. Kas- 
yapo Matojigtk smd DhuTniajatiia (C1u]-Fi-Lan)» had returned with tbc 
envoy's. 

tS. De^te the pqiitieal disunion. China ntvtT lost tdlurol unity and the 
vbioei of ft unified tlate, which would indicate the great value of (he 
woriL of the Chin or Hon dj'naitiefi In wetdtng China together. Even 
today the Chinese oU themselves the '^Sons of Hon/' 

14. KetmEtb Ch'en, Baddhtsm tn Chma^ p. 5S. 

15. Arthur F. W^right, BtfddJikm. in China, pp, 3J-34. 

Ifi. Hii Shib, ^''Easj and VVrU: The Imlcinimtjpn ol China; A Cost Study in 
Cultural Borrowing'' In Ojrvoid Tercenoiy Coofentfice of Arts oiul 
ScicficEs, /ffd^pendenc^, CewtJergfiirr* jBwawfait 22 S. 

12, In the TrlpUaka catalofues. thdf naniFS are recorded. Nsiijb has listed 
the Tripitaka iTBoslators, both CMiwk and forclgti^ whose names ocoir in 
the Ming dyrumy catalogue fcndetcd into English by him; these worked 
frwn the fint century onwards. Amongst Nanfio^ names are several 
who are said to liove come from the 'Srewtem reffon"' and there b no 
I Amb: that they include monks from India. 

1®, The prefix cAo ii indtciiitive o! the Indian origin of tbc mfmkj- 
I 19. Many Buddhbt texts no Ecmger available In India in their originiil have 

I suTViv'ed in their Chinese renderbigs. 

20. P. C. Bofthi. /ndkt and Ckina^ p. 34. 

I 21. Some Sinologists doubt the historicity of Bodhiriharma and dotm that 

' be was mvcnteil to give Ch^an Buddhism an air of auihentldly. 

I 21. Some scholirs assert lhat aiUiougb a strong poiron of Bucldbisn, Harsha 
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a fulcr. He \s. called ^ Suva in iha Har.fha 

Cfiftrita of EajLi- he develcrpcd leaiun^ lowardi BmJdhi&m under 

Hfiuaii4sinj|;'» inBiu^ace, bul hr dws mi iwn Lo luve iciuaJly embraced 
ibc faith. Htiwever^ he pr^clited extreme rdigioiis lolenmce, bulidin^ 
lenvpief for ibr Saivas^ and monastcnei» foi Buddhists r lif vm a Irraw 
noiiliCT and a great cotomandcT, ag well ai a pntTOux fatron of art and 
Inmtng, and a writiT o! tepule- He erected a viham and a brojistn 
Lcmple at the NaJanda University as weU as $t\xxal Lbousand stupas on 
the hanks of ihe River Ganga, Like Asofca. he waJ r&spqafiMc for a 
variety of humanitarian and public welfare acliviUeii and eatablt^ments. 

2J. There was aitoEher BodMnja who worked iti northrm China ffom 505 
to 556. His oiigiruJ mmt was Dharmantd. but was changed lo Bodhlruti 
by order of the Efnn^^ Taa-thien. 

24, There arr records of earlier pilgrims but EiUle is knnwn about them. 

IS. T.ifrpii^ Fa-iheng, Fa-wd, Taopyo, cmd Tao-tai_ 

26. It Is S 4 %fd that when he fuinni that Harsha bad died^ and his throne had 
been usurpeij by hU minrster. he secured the mnitsry help of Nepal and 
Tibet, which were bound in matrimanii'il alUance with each other, as was 
Tibet wlih Qilna^ and defeated the usurper, Antnasvj, laking him as a 
pnsoner to Chinti. 

2T. wii of thr Liao ediLion of the Trtpitaki was preiHited to Kotgi. Later, 
on !the e\'e of pdttLmf their seconil editiuo of the canon, tbe Koreans made 
a comparison of the three eihliorts—the Sung, Liao, and the first KorGm 
—and found that the Khllan vcrsieo wtas more accunitjfr and cempTehen- 
sive tlum the other two. 

2k There ate altogetbrr fourtrtn printed edirians of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
Jn which all the eatunl works are collected. The hr^t edhion daica Item 
*JT2. and fight other editions Appeared In China before An edition 
wan published in Korei In 1010, and four editions irere printed in J^paHi 
of which the earliest appeared during the periiKl from 16N to and 
the lut Come out ia l924-50p known as ibo TacrAo caasistiiig of 

eighty-three volumes containing 3,093 works. 

20. In fact some of the uprisings apinsf the Mongols were fomented by 
monks or by common people in the giw of monks- The White liotiis 
Society, a promiiifint Gudifhist monasrery, was a lending rebriJmus group 
During the Mongol period secret sodeiJo cbimlog conncciiorLs with 
BiiddhUm became active. buL they' were mnluty inspired by po1itic[iI 
motives «id eonsirienitions of power. However, mtormation on this 
thrae—the scerH $odeijn and Mongol Buddhism—is too in^uficenL to 
tjermit any definite fA*ihttticn at presenL 

30. ITw last imperial patfao of Ch"an BuddhJim tn China was Em^ieror 
Yung-Cheng (l72>-5fi). 

,1i* M^iny Buddbisi paint InicSr especially LamaLstk, were riccuJted during the 
rritfn of Chieis-Lung (l73fWJ6). 

32, U- G- Creek TktfufiM^ ^ 22 fl. 

33- Rrn^ Grolissetp Ckimic Arf and Cuitidrtf p. lit 

il. IVol Traill Ebrtharik A Ifiilui-y o/ t?p t42'^3. 
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3^5. Hu Sbiti, p. Z26. 

3{i. C{iDfuciam£t historluEis liAVft iiisJstciI lluL the edict of 446 due to tlic 
dLscoveiy of ilcobel ^ warocB m. one of the ino*t fAmatu Buddhist 
mimuK^eis The chief ctunplalut of ibe Coufucknlat lilemii agtilfm 
Buddhifm nt Ui4t its numuHcifin ^^did my* i^itb I be rAmil>.\ ind thu& 
struck It the veiy roots of tocestor'Wor&lijp, ood It lac-e tnro an op- 
portimify to evade ntiUtory service.^ The latter afigtimtint yn^ lo effective 
device to convince o ^oldiiTt kln^ like Tobo. See Ren^ QtoBsstX, The 
Ajjir ^nd SpUttd^Uf &i $hf Chin^u Kmpire^ p. U3. 

37. Ho Shib, indrfimdmctp C^nvrr^mi^ft Bomrnmg^ p 230. 

''Neo-CoafucLanuu] wii stimiihitcd in its devtloproetiL hy a miinlier of 
Buddhist fdjeftfi. Cerl^o features of Tsdstn, such as its caniifi and pan¬ 
theon, were taken over front tSuddhCsm Works and phinses In the 
Chinese lanRuofie owe tbmr origin lo utms iuttoduced by Buddhism, 
whUe in astrnnomiadg calendhoif, and medical studies the Chinese bene- 
6ied Frop Information introduced by Indian Buddhist monki. Finally, 
and most impottAnt of all, the religious life oJ the ChiDcse was affected 
profoundly by the doctrines and pEUdkes, pantheon and ceremonies 
brrm^t in by the Indian rtiigion/* Kenneth BfiddkiFm m Ckmat 

p, -Si 

39. There (a an old Chinese proverb irbich lays: "If the govenuoent gels 
hold of you^ they will 0og you to ikath; H the HucMhiir get hold uf you 
they will stnive you lo dwnb."^ 

40. Hu Shih. lnd^t>eHdefi(e, C&avifrgentp^ p. 247. 

4U f&rif.,p. 223. 

42 im., p. 125, 

45, Cb'en, Buddhhm m Ckina^ fu 4S4. 

44, Fung YurLiin, Skori ITktifry o} Ckhm^ PkUasopky, p, 342, 

45, ibM., p IS4, 

46, A, K. CoemiriEsimiuyt umf ike of Buddhism ^ pp. 154—55« 

47^ Gnm^seC CAnsew Art uW CnJ^wre^p, 147, Orousset siig]^t:s that ifAyano 

should perhaps be tianskted aa "Intiniion'^ and net "meditation,'^ 

41. “T see no reajtm to dnubl ihat the 'holy meimtitin-men^ (Fheng-hsini) 

dcKribed by Lieh Tmi are Inilian Hthi; and when wt read in CJiuang 
Tan of Certain Taoisls who pmetised movetnent^ very simllAr to the 
aiimat of Hiodii ycijo. it ii at lea&t a possibility that some knowledge of 
the yoga technique which these riiAi used had also drifted into China 
Waky^ Tie ITiiy and its p. 114. 

49. Hu Shih, trsdepend^Cf Cotroergmee^ Bommingt p. 234, 

5f), Piinlmg fas Invented hi the middle ol the eleventh centuty by Fi-thetig 
who Is axJd to hav^ made movable type moulded in letrarolta. During 
the Tang period vrood-blocfc pmiting appears to have ViiTfi quite popo- 
bn Tbt oldest Chinese printed book In existence today h a Buddhbi 
Icil, the Diamond Suira of S6fif preserved In lire Britiih Museum. It 
h 0 scroll composed of Imvo of paper glued end lo end The first people 
to spread prioted books amongit the population worn Buddhists, whose 
ressema for dmnf »« wme, nntumilly, missioTiary. 
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5t, Ckits^e CuHitre, IV, No 4 {SUrch mJ’3. S3. 

S2h H. G. Cktnrs€ Thmjiht, p. ^16. 

53. The of Ujc Ncoconfiiciaiibkt Sdtu>oi were cflUettcd in Oir 6f- 

tpccmth C 4 ^lur>' by the ^ifinK Eint^eror Ykififi-Lo in a compeniJiiiiD koonn 
a4 Tfl Later^ aibcr colEtctkn^ Mid wzkcUnns of Seo~ 

confiickoijjt writings wierr puhlSshnl. A fot»drm and ancessibte one i4 that 
hy Fong Vu-Lau, whicli bli been tfsmUteJ into Eiu^Ush. 

54. Anhur Waley* An&licii &f Ctfw/trriin, p. IS. 

55. Cm\, Ckmt^sf Th^ught^ p. 120, 

56. Chkn, Bt^dhiiTfi in Ckrm^ p. 47J, 

51. \\~m. ThctMj«jrp de 8ary died \n David S. Nlviuon aimI Anbur Wn^lit 
(eds ), ffl Jrlpjrt* pp, 

5i. fbfd., p. 44. 

Sfl. Ch'-erip BifddhtiTn in €hrm^ p, 476. 

60. H G. CmLp Ckmtse Thoughh p. 103. 

61. Vk Twichetl ciled in A F- Wright, i^ddkhm in Ckinesr. Hi^Sfrryt p, 10<. 

6J, ft htti been estimzited that bdoirc 1750 ibe number of hooks published In 

Chinew esreded those of all fltber kngiuga combined and late « 
IflSOp Chinese booki eiilnttinhEred thoie in Miv pMhet knftiafe. Even k 
euriy limes the n.uinber of Chjo»e hookt waa pTodigious. 

63. ■'^China has no epic snil nn drairwuic literatunr of imporUiace. The ni>vd 
ejQsts nnd has mrtiLa. but seldom became Ote instrutneni of great 
writers.^* Arthur Watify^ Offff hundrrd and jjrmity C^fnrrtf P&^s, p. 3. 

64. Lai Sding. .4 Bbt<wy cj Ckinese Ui^rafnrfy p. 3. 

65. The oldc&L e^mplcs of written Chinese are ihc Inscripik™ loimd on 
□mcle bones and btofue ves^Ls dating fmm iho Inter part of the Shang; 
or Yin dynasty (traditjima] dates IT66-U23 n.c.)i but these are very 
brief and of bt crest priroiirily to aEChacoloidHS- 

fa6. Lai Ming^ A f?Hfory cf Ckmrif iiirroi|lr/^ p. 4- 

6T. An eiamjile of the ribracy of this forni of prcflchlng la fiven by Hud 
Chiflu in his Bw^tapM^s o/ Oenf Bnddhbi Mi^nks: the Priests 

talked about the Lranaience of liki the audience waa seifei by fcaf and 
iremblcdt when they defrtrihed the acimes m Hclb the audbnee hurt! 
intci team of shock; when they dntrtinetl the caufo of tragedy, t!w 
auilimce fell that ihey were wftnc&s to the wrong-doing^; when they 
preached the mortil of thdr stories, the audience anticipated the punish¬ 
ment which wns to follow; when they described hnptkini:ii»p the audlimce 
fell CDinforled acid coutentcdi when they portiaycd sorrow the autlkncr 
wheezed and Sobbed TI 1111 + audiences were moved and won over. The 
pet^e left tbeic tn kneel dow'n and repent- And then c^uryonv Jo^^I^d 
m b Intoning BuddhLit suiras and felt happyCited in Lai bfrng. A /fir- 
tmy 0 / CAbirjtf Ut&nture^ p. 153. 

63. Rent Gnmsei, The Rht and Spi^ndout of She Chinejr Empirt, p. 170. 

69. Ibid., P5>. 114-15. 

70 IMd., p Ul- 

71. Groussetj Art and C^titrei pp IS7“SB. 
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NOTES TO CBAI^TEft X 


72. r. C- Baedif, Mk difti C.iSrji4d^ pu tfiJ. 

7J. P. K- Tlmdu ArckUectur^ m fmik and Abroad, VI, 267* 

7^. Tht Ohlne:^ mufk miinuArri|.H yrt kiKtwii^ foitnil la the Tuii^ 

hkiani; dkm, belongs w llu T^ng [period. 

75. }. NetdUaaL. Sriwf and ChUitathn m Cktm, I. 2ll H, 

7{j. Ckinri^ IJtMinre^ 4lh Isitlf, 1^55^ p. \M. 

77. Huwpver^ ib ITm wtifk pfuipimAB ^mii if N^dhun find* fii.TlhcT cvideo 
lie dw wwnetinjcs Tcvise hi* opfiuoa in sxibscquent voluirtetp^ e^r . foft* 
cenung the tngDnamnric rabies 5iet Srkn^t and CivS(znikn in 

China, IV* Part U ?! iofMnoie fa)* 

7S. m., II. 

79. » lU, 202. 

80. NecdhaiD, who fimH k hoTd to adduce deAnite proof of Indian inHumte 
uq Chineie sdeiice, tayi: **It Is probable Ihot drugi such at ChauhnitOfra 
oil, used (or leprosy* i^hicb have bwn for nuuiy ceoturU-5 in Ctunr^i! 
phinrucopadb., were of Indian on|in Ibid.^ L 2L2. 

ftJ. F. li QarriiDn, A» iHirodMCiion (a tht Hittory o/ Mediant, p. J3. 

82. Di'etin Buddhism m Ckimnt p.. 482. Mm T’o of ibe Han dynasty it often 
referred to in his blogmpby SJ the lather of CHinne surgery because of 
his surreal e^loits, which induded t Laparolomy mih juinesthEsla. 
amputadcai of an mrected portiim of ibe inLestmes, then suluruu; the 
opcaing and applying ointiuenL to the wmmi On another occ^ 
siuQ he h s^d to have operated nn the hr^d of a potienL These erptnits 
remind one of the surgicaJ iccomplitbcaeats of the IndiAn physidan 
JIvaka, who was i contenTpomry of the Buddha, aint whose deeds hid 
come to be known to the Chinese through the t raoilatloEis of Ait ^h-kio 
In the secutid teatuiy. Hie earliest bto^phy of Him X'd appeared In the 
Wd-thih of ChVn Sbou (223--292), which suggest j that the o|]cfatlons 
reputeiHy perfanned by Hua T^o were but eebocs of those of jS™ka. 

83. H J* K~ l^lutray. .4 Hiit&ry oj Board Gamts, p* 26. 

84. Cited in Needham. Sdtrut and Civilisation at China. IV, Part 1* J2l 

BS. Sunitr Humar Chatterri, ''India and Chinat Ancient Contact."^ The 

Uamai of fft# Asmik (1). 1959, frp, 98-104. 

86. The modem Indiini names for prar and peach are different; they am 
norpo/i and adit reapcctivtly. 

81. Thh was Ihc only Chiow work irtnslatcd into Safisknl. although IN 
Sirukrh version has mt bren foimi! yel. 
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Abbadd Cvflpkiie, 

Abu Bail, ^kctcd ird Co^Lpb, IJ4> 
AtfcjwniTOkMw: corniumd. IS; drtcist 
uj rmpl^i IS; ioOuRice uti MjLUfya 
Iimpicrj iS, t6; rise cif» 14^ rm^ 
bulWIn^ fcy^ 74, «£i# Iratt 

7lS*14 

Afdui^aD* ly Sfs ohsi Tc»lthafr»Un 
d-Aa, Amr ibtt, JJ4 

al-BaUvid^ &ltihuninv1 itm JjiMr, 14«» 
47 

Ai Bkma: ki^owkdgic ^>f Indiji, 

A| KhwuiimL, 147 
A1 Kwdi, 141 
Al AUitiUEl, 141 
Al Rail, 150 
Alchtmy: bt Itidla, t7| 

Akujidcr the bexwfitt of cdH' 

iTunHf 41, 4^1 dfUh rtf^ 4®j dedita 
Gmib-Ajittli onpbe, 47 J empire 
cnunbtift allcT dc^b/ 50; mconrd^ 
Gneck-Asum marrliifiesif 47, J4Jii£; 
faiU 10 cuxDoJkdi^e t»qw«r, 40; CaO’ 
^iTHtl 4 vketory, 4S; Invud^ Portia^T 
4A; mitlujy iucces«d tuES^i!e(l> 
i3'91il 4^ pamr^ <*|| dfvilK fClbT, (lOS 
poliikjj intiigufci of, 10; nttbltsa^ 
rtm of, 46-47* SBJnO; s^Urt 
accooipiiBy lo- [iui|a, 47-4S: 

Ttvtian asa to 49; 

Bulfdfojr ti4ti$ed by* 3Aln4j tbwiT 
of Inautiiy of, 63; tfoofu nliao to 
•dwKe, 46; vmriftlioiu oi oune, 
JWii7 

AJcuocIriti: capbM of Rf^ptr 
16 Ara!»^ tJ6| intpoiljjKc of, "J-73; 
library of* 7i; Dbraiy of^ Arab 


dMLrurtkn dbfautni 1^-37= JW* 
fl5nS; LibiKl of fotmdiojp, 
relljrfoiu mo^’CT11rt:¥U lili 

Atniuifahj, the Contpo^onDUo Byddha; 
of kn Chios, MO 

^ tTTFTifiniiiJfc SoCtu^ 

Anibronus; fouarf* MBeodonSwi dyti- 
a«y* 50 

AitUutb, iO* 3l‘3ii34 

Ar^polonlut of US 

Arab Empire: aslroftomy in, 1*6; 
ulTopomy ifHltaas InfliiHirc cm, 
Hb-47; erttlea o! kumkni^, Ml-42i 
CDnTn^ iwHh India, 1*4; diwntcBra- 
Uam of, lAfliitnee on idcnce, 

J50-51: fnfluencas on SpmfX, 131-SI; 
nHlhemalki of, Indimi Influenr^ OHr 
147-46; innUd^ In, 150; Dinfictnc 
in^ IxitUan iuDpeiio) on, 14^50; 
Ftnla icbolm 

of, |43M4| irhohu^ip fn> 141; pcliol- 
pi^p In, Ron^MiuBnii Importaiii. 
[4^; tchobrdiin' kn, tranjhili&m 
tmi^ani, 1*3-43, ^ Ahtoikl 

Cillphaia; Arabs; Utnayyad Cali¬ 
phate 

lAnfvu S^kti: TniLLah folklore lit' 
^uenrtcl, 206-07 

AnbA: ooiiriuetcial entwpdie otr 1*0; 
aiitufe 1*0-41; tUt« o4 conquest^ 
30566* aim. of ttnpfiT, fSf; fital 
CfUKpmtd in Indli. 137^39; firtli 
iurntum (^f« I6*nl; pre-Talaiiik tf- 
Ttgion« 1^3 1 wpiiaJmH nf [odio^ 144-45; 
roajDits fnr ronque^j^ 137; tmrk 
spmeb lalam, aS-IM; IranjinU sden- 
tifle method td Wm, 1*4; voyi^ 
of, 154^^ Sif afte Arab Empire, 
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INDET^ 


Muilimi 

Arcbitedurc: in Oilm, BuiJcthuFi in- 
lliuiainr R^inin, limcrvatliTiia 

vU ^ 

AHilollc: p^uVofc^pliy 5T; nulv 

fnfludi^tfl, i?p of Aliiuuukfp 

Ml vitw of st&ECp M 
Arrymmc^MK ihe ^ur Ari^ui ltiith$i. 
»9 

Alt; bt CfntriJ Adm. tfudcUmli ZT7i 
itt BiiddlUit, MSl CMhj^ 

Budfihbt hraught 4n Ckina. 

onlm vU in CJbina. 

ionu^eiKi: ol Bud^itiii oo. 1^7-60 
painv^ f^imlhjitAiiip BuddhA in, 
GafHlhirMti, <Onlnn|infin' witJt Malh- 
linn, So I CiKndbiiimni CocffllAOE-^ 
Ewumy^ opinion olp 54; Gundbimi. 
GwIl Aiwi JndUii ckmtnUi ^70j 
Candliaran^ Grtci Uyk in, 54; 
Gnodliiiriin, iniunKC cm AdJtn^ 54- 
5S; Gj.nilliBnifiip Tvifttllj AAhnlEatian 
oJ Crortsi, S4; CoiuilLifani KuJptuff, 
55; C^ndhiijan^ njinnlAtrd IndUn 
IcoHCTNijliyp 5S; GuuDiAfJin, tlitinEi 
oL 54 f diSiwpn of, 7T6-77; 

tncUnn and Qittk idem of fompatf^L 
50; MalbuMt Csmdbnrini influjrntx 
5A; Maflfyan, 15; in N^i, 

En Tokhaiutati^ Butidhist, Z7S; is 
T\ii3 |3uanf» Bmldhiitp 355-iO^ 505 
Artha: dafinrU, 40 
virt^ofOil/OL 7& 

ArynbluLi, 1&5 

Ar>'Kai: bninch ol Indo^Euirope^tii, 1^; 
culkum u; dlvioon ofk 12: 
homebnd. 11; Ln Indb, U \ t^uinks 
of origiiip 11. o^o ]Tulo-ELLropain» 
BiKfaihhi tiitsiki>ni of, 5l; 
tangos luntCi 3£7n47; promotfi 
raiinbn, K7i mmuncA irjit+ 574Qja; 
rock ci£<ii ol* 5U Sd; nupfsoTli 

sduionip Bft; vdadi Mctn^ 

.^iLfology: dcvdopcd by Vaii.tLKiinjhirA. 
105^ TctUan iiupgmJ by CKolti IbS- 
Ab 

.■ULrcpnomy: ChlucM^ tonUBvmy over 
IniHan ioBufme on, Indion. of 

«\ryAhliBta, 165; fckMan. eliu^cd 
(Orrlod ftuis^ Ibb; IndiaUp conerpt ^ 
grant ytai, 163-64; IndiMfip ronlri- 
imiicMu oi t66; [£h£a »4 on counc at 
itui. 397n2l; Indim, 5^dJlonin, I6i- 
65; inflntncc nf Crreck. 164^6.54 16*- 
AT; Jtiflurtic# of fntlian. 1&3^ 166-67J 
wiicp Ibl-il, 5^ filfo NdukMm 
Atbtoi: M ciLATniiioxi 6f Grcccej 45 


Atnm In Tibm, 

dfdnnlp 25 

Ainmiiin^ ArjJ^ idopCp IMJ foyndnra 
oii 3^; InilLtrfkiicd by ffiiJjiin r^li- 
oAuphjp 26; of Nyaym-V^uciEkA 
idkndp 17^-74 

Avcatji^ gjoda qfp U, 14; Mhimik 

ikeuin» fn, an 

Aym IWo: doctrinca uf# 170; IncHnn 
mcdksl sTitemp 176, lann^S! m^n* 
mi! oil JWn46; in modem EndLii 
56f0B4S. .Vec «Ii0 Mcdidfir, IndiAP 

BihyliiniB: influences Indian cullurcp 

10, U 

Hiuon, Fiintb^ tin ickmtlbc tDctbodol- 

oiy. 1 j4 

Budidjuf; Abbasid cifduli oHein 
nl nAmCp JOSntO 

Bilkh' BudiIbU4. centric 272, 273; 
deployed- 273 

BnEniyanr Bintdhiit rentocp 272-73. Sr* 

mJjB TokSiAf0lLii3: 

EtiFdBBJi^: faniiBar with India^ 120 
Bgt>ibnPfi und /emyid, 20i3 
BaimakJp 145 
BtiEUifn^ 1L6 

BtiaktEi contruvcniy over CbHitittu 

mBcrcticc on, 113 

B^idbEdharmn: coitlHbuliiim ciCp 316; 

founder of Dbyaun BuddWian, 341 
I'udhlftid; inna^iim^ hyp Jll 
Boiok of Knoebp 106-07 
Bunlmi: oiifioaca BuddbiuiTp 2#i5 
IfDwtr RlAiiuscfipt! found tn Central 
Asbk 206 

RrAA-Mjui: dc^ed^ 23 
BiiddhA. ihe: nftnini EoIabtcniiiroC 
*0, !0^: Ilf *'G?eat Beniift' 

iiiUiiTi,'^ SS-su; «uf> bfe, ®: 
of IHT-daiet C!^tUl, IW; ttfe of 
;htrad to Jcaiit*. lOO^ UO. Iti f 
iog of Ennip tID; IcAching^ nf diBei 
Irom Jratu*, lU-t7. 

HudiibW: idamildtiiy of, 2&6; aMnily 
to NentaoiaDL 306; hflnfi EnUern 
rtiUirrni tnin rcmuci^ iit Cbinii 
03; in CbliLM. AccrpLince fEtAiioo 
Cnniikcbnianai Jlij in China, adm^ 
taiiniij oC 331-31; m CTdOHi aid to. 
31(1.11; in Chinap mt*pa^ olp 301-G2, 
330-3{; in CbfitA, tuncetK of ETnIver- 
mI Mind* 341; in CMnup conlrovcny 
with 334-33; hi Cblna. cull 

Cif Amiishha, 34Q* in Chhuii devriop- 
tnml In North and South corapfliedi 

306vl0i iDi Chtllfl^ drVidiiplliDlt ol 
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seciM, in OhymnB 

u:h^l uU Wl, 34M.^| ipi ChiiUT 
tr^ oft ^D3W; in CMra, 

ripqiuian al« J06, ; id 

Chiui^ lan4LiicE9i af, ^^2 \ ill Cbliut, 

mfluriKc un rfifi*. Ml; io CUnii, 
[tidUFncr «n Ure^ tu Ckdiaj, 

in Usenet on 3W; In ChifUL, 

ijdliieT^ on Utml}HTF fmim; 

in Chinz 4 Indiiffucc on KTEpt, ^^-57 i to 
InBucnct cmi TiaiMn, 150^51 1 in 
Cliuiii, inlrniretcd in Tuout irmu, 
334^40 p tfi ^Inx-t IecfemI of accept - 
3SW* 4l^fl; in chlpa, MahpyKiia. 
hc£ 0 tn» dominintp M^V in Chiiu^ 
nmnbi 30&-Q?; In ChJitP. nol folfmi 
uiMJtii JJT-JS; ifl Chltiat olfidtlly 
i^ 04 jn^«j. pniJTiit; Ln CHini, 

upuilcm ot tffittt en. 3.t4-JiT; in 
CJiinti, pcmcullop^ 

in China, ptraihlnti ofr 4|jn4l; m 
Chinip ranked third M suljf Tviigloiip 
^S4$ in China, in rtcxiit llimap 377; 

In Chlna^ rdorm mcivnnentr tn 
Chinii TVn^Tai 34in 

ChLoa, J ranjdftii ftHR ol arripiurs, 
500; In Chiru^ imder Chim, S JI-3S: 
bi Oihu. lixvibi- Eaatflin Chin^ 30«+ 
500; in Chino., imd^ Hans, 507; in 
China, under Hii-Kiua, 175; In 
OiStu^ under Lioo^ 514; In China, 
uiiiUt M]indhii]> 314-J7, 413 n5D; in 
China, undef IkllntA^ 570$ In Odrwi 
trndrr Peoples Kcpublic, 37S; Is 
(liim, under 5uno^ 574; in China, 
undee T'asi:^ 321; in China^ 
diifer trom Odnw, 550; in OnncK 
Torkkun^ TOO-ll ^^OiDiOr 374-BO 
piTff#fit; etmlnvwvTO]^ c&v'cr inhiionct on 
Chriulanityk 117; Db^^aiu School n^. 

341-42 £ djifirncet from ChdaUBinily-^ 
tit; tarly fEpqipipiKt to Burldhi- 
Aoum In, 55; in EaM Alia, THpitaka, 
4l5ti2?, cmPTRence cf, 71; first 
CoundU ftlp 3971141; firat prgaelvtit- 
inir rtHpoD, SO; rqundAiinn of. 5®; 
four Artyon trutbi, S9; Otvok tnicmt 
Inp ^Ot' Indn-Cmk ^mtn adopft, 

SO; in KubEurv 3**5» in !R7 ]oIpq. 275^ 

76. 2J?-7S; la KucIUh 171-1*; 

Kuiharu adopt, 171; bloha^'ana, 
ti$e ol« 10-00; fnodrm of, 

377, 517-71; b Piepnl. 1S]-S3^ in 
Jflya, Hi: Petimn inlcTcd 1% *0; pop¬ 
ular in Alexindfli. 176; pment in 
ibt Wc»t, Ml folfl of flowtri bp 
401; rnW of tnonki, 16, S?p idswe 

m 


and. 15^: dmiiorilies wllb CbTfuiafi- 
Uy. lllp 1^7: b SajEdiina^ l?i-l4: 
W\t3 oi Ln Ccnlrrfl ^aia, IftS-fi*; b 
Tthci* pamm,, iJk Toktjii¥»' 

tiU. 170*15 pniiimi b Torfan, 22^. 
liO; in »HUTfi Aiim oi.Oj, j£rf dw 
Arohitectote; Art; A»^ka^ nuddhni, 
the: Lanmiirn; Tanldfiu 

Byiaallne Empire: chdcubd hy "fhrks, 
131; majnlaiiu CroKO-Komdn 
fUlbn^ 131; in oEVfnih eraluryi 114 

Caliph: poddon cxtiiledp i.lo 

CaUphaLe; ifCOTtllns to Amh hi^toriuii 
JOSnl, rivaimi o’i'cr* IjB. Str dtra 
Abliviil Cal^pholoj iTtnayyid CiJi- 
pbate 

Corvikajp I5S-S9 

Central Aik: orchaeolofd^^l «pk»ratioTi 
ofp iOS-T9 poniiii; Biiironomy In, 
145^0; iluif^er of Buddbkin in, 
350; of rellrdo^ 75(; 

Imlinn hkni tuchp 711; manuxTlpia 
ofp 270-71; Mudim aliacki o«p ISO; 
itates ol cusmopahtaiip 170. Srr ofro 
BoUth; BaMyin-p &a^i£iir; ^otaci: 
Kucha; Silk Hifhway; Sogdiina: 
Sldn^ Sir Aurvl: Tokharf^sa; 
Turfaal TurkiitBa, Chimrsc 

Chandtnimpta MaUT>-a defrat^ Seleo- 
cij*, 50 

Chaoic-anr BuddMii SOS 

Cha>. Set Gor&Hr 

Chba: aitnonomy ol^ Buddhld \n* 
rtijrtitr Dfl, 565-AA: Buddhiti moni$ 
Lq, 311-1Q cullure of ■Urn 

b Buddhism^ 5t0; ikvdlopmcnt nl 
Buddhbl ibouftht in, 5t*-20; durina 
Thm Kilutdnrni> 507; early rcli^an, 
310-11, 1 -nil bf Indian ^nuiaci, 5li: 
evklerKt ol liitlbn cnnluri^ 741^42; 
lim ini!ntion4 Iniba, 7^1; Indian 
Dduauandrs to, Jll-lJ: %ima b, 
Indian in fluent, 567^; bnue^Kt 
ni fUa^imtrk on. IH-Ii; bOticticE 
ai on 360, sto; erponAon of. 

50]; lamuiRe, Indian htflucpcc on. 
356; UterituiT of^ 551-tfi poisimi 
EbnEtuTei Biiddhkl bflutncedp 351- 
56 pojjbi: lodbH perwer In Centna 
Ain, 324; medidne In, Buddbiim 
innimcetp 36647; moaki frtmi to 
India, 1^, Jit. 5Ja-7i fcsiimi 
mude nf, Initlaa inltueace on, JfiJ; 
nmilatl theory nf, Jn7-&l; numbfr 
of bofilLi publbhedi 4l5n67; o^oh-i 
of Buihthlsl elfrci on, 556-37; phi- 
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loH>phy aif ffhooli of, ^tloT^ pop~ 
iiUiity oi [iuUju imi^ In, 

(WU fl(, ^S; pflMiot InviailHl. 
4t4nSO| QukUil perlitil tn, 3^3] 
reKjOom tpImAK niultfr Tmus, 311 i 
mrodr la. llud^liat lofiijCTceS, 3*4- 

£u» 4] li^ p&^Kvt^ Ttn^ 

rcintirl with tiidji, M$i tbwrka ci 
uriAla q( qanir, Iflli themsjht flf c^snt- 
pared tn Ictdi^r Qnkt 

with Im^n 241-^3; under Eafitm 
Gditip Ji3r; tmrieir umbr 

Norlhem lad Southera D^aAtki. 
3E??j DiiifcT NuTthum Wk#, 307 J tm- 
dst YtinlH, 3i4; lihiftrulloa uf^ 
wTitiAit (d, EudfThia inllumce on, 
trritiii^ olp cnrIbM bajwif, 
4liii&S. Si£ aii0 ArchitEittnt In Chtim; 
Art, lit China ^ RudElhanip ha ^Ina; 

ChJiiSif'Bit; C'onindanlEFn; Grc4l WaU 
China; Lo^nn^; hfan^U; Nea- 
cqaJiwiantom; Nevtaa^; TaeiuD; 
Trade routcTp ttufo-OdaeK 

Oiriil: taeanjn^ of nune, Sit ah9 
Jtsat 

Qinrtiulty: Mmux^ G^paiej, 
40fiA3(!l; ^Q^trowraf ovcf Baddhbt 
infltimca ob, 112; dincrepEiaa frpm 
BuildJihia, HIl tUDba Irum Judjik 
Uw^iinn. 307^ dale gf Tpat 

EUflwirbl. 330n7fi; Egypiiffo In- 
^uctacr Gil. 103; fe^nKlIn^ of, 
fpc^^k Tficmblc BuddhliinH %0M»i 
IlrllrtiiilJ?, CfrldrsHdlctigilA in, J 01-43? I 
Hindu Iiilli4futr poMihlE, ]0*-07; htf- 
tgdcal xitiiui gfp In ladhi. 

ktpmd oi m-U; in India, 

SI- Thitina'* ttJks^ 3gi-oiiitl5; in 
India, thanrira inQuaicH reRidc^m 
uf lU; Indian Inttuimiar im cniu'eiit 
ChJ aftej-nrIiCep 1Q7, 10$; lutctnal dis¬ 
putes, Jud^ hajif dFi 

’'KkpMdtmi ol Cud" to. IWtogj; 
^iihraif IndiMiice- <m^ 102 5 New 
TeaUnuut of, toj!; mtoni fn? %tie- 
CW) 1E>I, 3$WB3; Homan Empire 
adppl^ 12^1 Homui Eiifpita Itostitr 
to, 12^1 itodlailtiH wlIJi Ituddbisni, 
linHikiitifla with Lamaluti^ 
JVlntlO; thnUailltoi with MithmHnij 
IDOi thnBarltkd with Ckph^. 101 i 
"Son oi Cud*" In. ssamift: ai-ncrttk 
mtvn ot fl*H S>TWn, 112-IJi 
\Aiih in, ^{^OnlOi; Voin ahnfliir to 

New TttUitMnTf .toinios. Sir d^O 
Chiial; Coundl of Nt£aa4f Diad Sea 
ScroTk; E^aena; Jc»»; John ihr 


BapiUI: hlaiyf Sl. AugnitJnc; St 
Thotn^ 

Chuijut-Lcii, 300 
Ckcnmt, 112 

attnrlts BuddhiEtn, 414n- 
li; comparnl Taolnn, 2^i f:onr 
arm cl, dteUnt nfp 300-01; 

rajikcd hnt aj italt nlijEPon, 334; 
ehuilcuinmiEa ofp 32^; wndez Han 
Dynuiy, JI^OI. Set dfio Cunluriui' 
CcHifudtEi: dbeipta philo3*jihy 

ctilktied^ 4l2B<t; wifiaJ ppalar. 
l-ruhin^ nf. 3fl7-Sfl. Sit sho Con- 
fnernnltni 

CbfliUiittott bccomtfl Chrbtiuip 120; 

foundji Cojiiduillno(dap 131 
Cottitoiitinotdr: Wla to Afabi, 139; 
founded, 131 

Coundl of Nkuenr tumpoaitirffl of, 
3891175; dncLxftml dHlatona, 102, £30 
Cteda*: wiillnfii imrcUable, 47, 374 n4h 
CuIttEfr: (?To£eas of gai^imilalton ol, 3l»- 
339 

Cynic Khnol; Budifitbt influgme on, 66 
Cynta: conffUcEf loaU. 43 

Dfllfli Ljimn: Infktencc of on Tihtt, 28^- 
?90; titb cGiifemd, dtif 

tirnnbm 

Duriitf; lanperoE of Fprtirt, IS; 

r^iedilton In fniJU, in 
Dtad Sea Scrnlii: COnt-crEL^ of. 97in- 
fUento JeroukiQ-Alniiidfb rnnlurt, 

3301108; tmiHii pre$erTcd^ 38Aoft7 
Uacartoi, tttnf : on aclenliAc inrthod- 
glo«y» 114 
PAormo;; definMl, iO 
DkantiMlLihcnpa''. wafh of^ 313^13 
Dtujriniralc^i: imrka of, 3l3 

xhooL Sit BuddhisiDp In ChUti; 

UmJilMitii. Dhyarui Khoeil til 
nionyidiia the Aroapiaite: iii> 3 tM;p 173- 
mo- opfedoD] of, 39lnl49 
IHvihe right uf Sir Bivim^ rutff 

Dfirtnc rnkt; Alexander lu. pncMLi m 
Ciireeh- cu-lture^ Atoxuider a^ 

ihinir:^' huaiu, fJ; Alexander netnet 
aaif, fiOj Mm badt of puwer^ *4; f:oti- 
trovmy uvet ariftin of, 6&-6li rft- 
vrlopraumi of ihcorr oU nd; to ^*pu 
*ii •iHl '’bcr».wnnliip,>' «■ not pf». 
tut Eo Pe,^ii, 6t} w pAtklcI Giiitdl- 
ixitg 41; pnaente of ja prr^Alexandrian 

Grmer *1^ 

Itocnir tulluit g1* 3|3 
Dismnf PhlJiiiiily o| la toijb, I?.®!; 
rtrlfHt UntUliin, S8; 
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Grctk compirril, S&s La If/f SS; 
FinAiiRiia iti, 5^ 

npilAl Ofi 50; <x(D;TU«ml liV 
itatnc. $1 \ cfmtfub 9e3i> SO; Pidlcitiaic 
rvidcnfc of inkdo wiih Indu, 75p 7fri 
ujitbr Ptfllftrilfii SO 
E^cAtk Scbm^T: concept of iHiUy 2d, 
2fl; ^niincfcrr of, JS: iihi[<s*iij;iity Omi- 
Imr Ick UpAirtsbAds. 23^29 
lLt4.'\i5i:Lii tult- concept of gAh'alknn In^ 
ill licUe^lpik fjfriod, ?0: unpor- 
loncc of jTiiid (n, 31 
E|)firurG!AiiLiffl: §\m oft cUim in- 
HuGRcvf by TnidUi, tomi»jtd ic 
Stokd»n« sSodriitft oU 
sLmlliifititf of wflJi Tuei^ni. 69 
tlpicumif 

E^og Tfaj^btTi compjtced tc Ji!4v3, 9^- 

Ewena; BuiMbiri inflitntfr on, 106; 
iloctjiac& of^ 9 fls lOS: Infiiic^vCT an 
JtRiE^ t05416; Mlllcfflcat of^ 96 

brmtp throne* ol onpn 111- 
ItJj tlrfined, 1«SS rtrtTbjatifint af, 
IPO-Pl; EtiioiwAO. Tndion tourccs of, 
106-tl; rvldrace <d lodEnn oripi^ nl^ 
216-1^; ftrat Cnwk CipUecLio£L oE, 21J~ 
214; Gfrefe. pticAUnli wELb {oftEa^ 4p3iii- 
04; IndiJui, unU^iy at, 114, 

2lA, EfuflKD, callcdJon* of, l^\ 
Indlin^ rievclo^mwni of« 140 ^ 1 ; In^ 
libn, ejujnpflc of, 4D2n.l2; SwIiAn, fn^ 
fluencc Eur^tic^n. 10^11; Indv ti 
limlLu to myUu, I9l| Imikai, ipb- 
jm* of* Ifl^-lflO; thmity of linliim 
oripfn of, (hcofy «f Wrjitm: 

oTijdn of, ftiS'96. Srr dfio LEletiture 
Ffl-bilm' flLtddhkl «chokfUp 316; ecu 
KjnJiur, 271; to ImU*. 310 

F<hEtlofe Folktiik^ 

Folktflh.'*: KAmyda 100; snihfr^po- 

bgka} th<ntT of I i9l-4A, Arabic^ tn- 
f} Liencrd hy IuUah. ZOA-Of it adtlhiist, 
dlflri^on pf lo XH^OS; u 

evlikfl^ pf pociJlri cvpIueIi^r, 196; 
fiytuiy, ISO: imisAtip hro»?;ht to 
lfl9; IculsiTT, thanjteh ol <ilf- 
fu^OTi, 107, 2C1S: Indiun, dlifuilon «fi 
X16; Tndo-Europrftn. kweJ tu J?i£ 
fV4j^f loj, 44)14^0 &; thrptH^ of In- 
dbn origin of^ 196-97: IhcpHet of 
PRI^En pf„ tmuDt ortffUn dkf^ 

fieuil, 100 j WtcUrti. *aiwm of» 111- 
Sri oJj^ lileratuTO 


(iomicp- riQpluii KuinLic nietlKKlp 
tiling; (nckt^ammom lii, 132; thsas^ 
l Indiiin KnEluencG on^ 

367^; tllce. un^e in fodb Alvd Jafnii, 
1J2; Incttim, diffutipn ofp 22t^3!S; 
liBfd, 231; Tt^htii, 23.1: f^tolEk, 13.1 
Cintlhl^ hlabjjinn: on Je^d.^ 93 
^fVnnpT,, 1-IA. o/to Gypcie* 

GaaiJi: intrrprGtutkmi «f term* lf7» 
i42nII0 

Qfini.!kiyn: u itlenL;4 ^ynircLlitiii, 
116: Baailkdc*^ wet pL u^; diiclrincs 
1.1T-J6; iiifliiWKe ot on 
uiftr, tlE>: bTflOFhCc of on 

fJIcmvoCp 111; purAllels wllb Upiini' 
tlD; FbktJnu*^ opmipa oi, 127; 
rouir of liuiM[3l*l imfhjeoce on, 110; 
sfioUiuitiEft tu RufkUibm, tin-lQ, U9- 
J20; ilmilB^UH la Chrbtioidty, 13 A; 
tbcoTic* ol pri^o., 117: lime of tn^u- 
fhf y of, 121-12; li™ span of^ i 10-17 
Gnmkki: confmlnq over umc uf icnop 
110 

Gr^mor: InrUBJt, 1604)1 
Great Wall of CMka: oxlmt pfi 169 
Greece: BiUlrtcd by RumiT| 72; twlicf 
in leAAon liTt 36-^3^! CPfiipltrraJ by 
Pbilifi pf 6tio«laajziu, 45: contnot with 
lacfiMr Ifi; wly knnwtciJ^ of Eodia 
Ii 5 i 16-17} evJiientv of Inslian jndiuiiup 
on ibno^t of. #3-44; jodi of com- 
^mtd to IndbiB gudi, JO-tQ; kkiiJk- 
xali^ of, 13; iileiJ* ofp 41-42; im- 
portiKKre ol Ionia tUp 42-41; injliJcnM 
up India, 53; orptanlxc* Fcr*u, 

45; phsJowpby ifli 42; pkfp^ntkhy in, 
cvnlimwy over rwi oft 175-70B563 
phLtosopby in. Iniiimi InfluiThcv on, 
Jd|-7uii1ta2; pJiIlo4ophy In, majot 
dkcctlomi of^ JTJizftt; phiiosopliy In. 
prriuda of, ITonOl: posfhic kndticnctr 
p1 pa lofikn dnmiA. 17; rebiduo iu^ 
<Lqgc3 pf, J22^76nfl4: with 

vrdif {lutla, 19-lDt KKlvty tiwl ikf* 

Grroua, Witkickm- on fulblorv, E94^6 
Farrf Tii^rr: fiubliciilion of, 194 
GulLhj: Ibrarici of OTlsdn ufi 261 
Cunm drtiwd. 35 

Gupta EEntrfrE: Elrekiiu! of, 111; ends 
[mill 'RiimiUi K4 iraila. Kl; rise of. dl 
G'lfTo: roTc as ieocller, 3« 

altrmpted r^puluEitnt of fncitn 
I'^iippci,. IJl, 136, 137; aftemptR kp 
un^ajilxr seh'cs. 406nI0; olifinpCs 1«7 
letkie, 13fl-40; mtiUodia towATil noy^ 
Cyliakfl^ 236-39; Hbdt Viinbi of. 
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40^0; ctmipoml U> Jewish dujpar«, 
24^\ nrmrurfd to wandoin^ 

2^t-Ui or, 4^47, 

40 £ of^ $p4t0i, 760; diffa- 

ticta of Ir Ettmp^, Z-lS| tarty {irrmt- 
tkio ofi 235, 230, 2171 is eatffTtiinefi, 
2JM7| 2S0. rnmoiii, 2^^ 40Ofi75; 
Itnt ApptanuKC of In Kuropp, 244-45 r 
Wall. 10, 4or-DftnJl; ioiWowj ol, 
MtsiUr 10 rudJjiii, 7S5-54; forlunc- 
Lrllkn^ 757; IikEvi froupi simQ«r 
to. [ndlBn odxkn 0^ liiigttiHbr 
^vykn^ 2*h 740, iJO, 2511 70- 

EflrniUonat CommittH of, 40ln7i 
IftnaiUiA^ ofi J40i te^d4 ol 0tigla» 
of. 24^; any have hCEii^bt iiittHlluTgy 
to Ettrape^ 210-00; mtiinttrzifiil ihlu 
oU 211-57; mink of, 761«6& 
muiit oE, iafturfife ut Hunptiyt 
2&2^1 t 2o5; mum of, Inluente ui ^ 
Spiiia, 204« 361 j aao^anl lEHUly oi, 
260^01; fniukal Jm4ruinc&t4 dE, 2fil- 
267; furnn for, 245, 40^71 perstCi]~ 
tkm £ii by Naiii, 734; ptn^cnco o1 
fMiiiLtrt 75^ 250; poem aboulh 
4O6ii0; rdisEPn oti 254 f lecret sUmt 
of, 144; limklarfcki ot niAomt oT lo 
Irtillao, 7^2*$4; itudlidUM to oui- 
cutB, 252^ wtcftnlype ol+ 2lA; itudy 
pj IvJH^Lifigci of, 246-47; t«t5 Of fCTip, 
40VnJt; ihtortn n| orisift (rl, 240^44 ^ 
LoffTilcd kn Etua^lW 332-111; Lribal 
dlTtfekiU of, 2|0; wherer found, 254 

llarvppoi |110 ol, A 
Hanhi. fttitlilhul {istron, 4t7-15lU2 
Henniistic poiqd: dair pfi 51; ib&iiedK 
5L; Gtctk-AitMo ctmlut bi| 51; 
dtttk lodety rhifip m durlii|^ 64-65; 
mlrl^clual dmlApintiita Ln, 64; 
of, SI 

ElrFmrlii: t||i4hUnh|. 120-21 
Hindu: oii^d^ of trrm, 16 
Hirufulsn of In Aib ^inor, 

5^10142; of Hk Ip. 4Q| irleal 

liJc fn, 40-411 mrtPiRp^iChoiifr in. 
37 OJ 1 IO*; in wmiem Adi, 

Hlppol^^tp; ifioeb UtHtaiihMitt 65; 
martyred^ 5l6n4S 

hiurecs □!« 207, 40^nli 
IfiUlla: evidmee of IndO'livnvpain' 
ortfiQ, 6r ^ 

Homer: worlti of, A7Sat7, 55^ 56 
KfOiR-lMnn tibek^imd of, 52t; Clti- 
noe- noi'd oboul^ J54; caatribuLTotu 
olr 571-75; fouodi BuddhUt tect^ MA i 


oti [prJiah rdi^oti Lti T'tfiia, 01-67; 
Oil KuctEEp^r, 27 S; on FVrnanii iSfnSSi 
frturiu to Chinn, 522; ph T&kttnf- 
272; imvitdi (o Indii^ 521-22; 
oD Turret, 270 

Htji-Yuxn: fouodi cull of AmiUhlm, 
520 ; loundi IVMic Loiiin Sodfiiy„ 319 

]conofnlr>': in India, 55-5o 

ladli: nflcirblH life In, 40; nndtnl, lU-Ufre 
oC Kienn; in, E53-54: tildenli ootc]- 
loidcil ^w$»qlrtt 0l^ |55; iBciml, 
KitnllOf Lccmnp^inbmentn 15^: 
nndehl vfUw rites. 57 ln3; jutiooomy 
la, 1401 clikkm dnmaalJcnted in, 
393-06nl0p Chbwse tnduonce on^ 566, 
570; Cliinne njimeaifof|4i2n4,.| ; dvl- 
dxAtiao oi\ roatiiiuity of, 2; dvitJln- 
Ikon nf, nol tniliienc^ hy Alexniulcr'ft 
eou0i7c=itx 46^0; chriliKntkm of, orida 
oE, 2-5; coin« of^ Htikmptic tndnnice 
nix, 56'5TJ coninrt wiih Enat juhI West 
compiHdt 767; IteUeniilk In- 

dnetire otii 57; sods of, tn 

Qtrek, 30^40; humr oE irn, 306nl'7; 
IniliirnA! of |Jrrtt« on, 55; inedttrlne 
ndvaiucd la. 140; pertock d£ id- 
entthc wTitlnn in, 161; phlbsnpby* 
rhiloMphy^ tmhnkit sdrntB of. 
rruQii for dr^linci 1^; tdenliriE nc- 
comiiluhmentji ol, 146 

Isido-Europcam: bn^uaM? ol rei:ou- 
«J round, 106; oE, «|ltdy bc^ 

icuti, 573n217: iinfiun^ei of^ J7, %T1^ 
75n76; itiigni^iinAi ofi 1|; |Hoto- 
kfl^u&i^ ofi mmlcm n^illcs 
5?5n70 

IndtHCrttki. Set Jado-Grefit stita; 
YnvutBi 

InrliKCnrek Mniea. kmihananco ai trade 
f 0 p S2^55; indlsni In. 56 

tiufm Vnlky ddlkatlein: dtks of^ 7-5; 
contact with Crttn, evkkner oi, 10; 
egntjLCt with £iui:t7 fabnd, evirtenre 
nf, 4; ponLact with E^-pt, n^kktsce 
of, 5-6: contact mih 57wpotainia. 
t'vidnfifr of, 5, 4, 5, 6^7; cottlnpt wilh 
Sumrr. evidence of, *; culture ot* 3; 
dale of, 5; eadnerrlri?! In, t55; eilrfiE 
of* I; dmiUriUin wtih Sumrr^ ihcorv 
nl cipmmon oridn, S; *p,rad of colluli 
fttuil, 4^5 

lotmi; vitiMnl Ur Rnnnr, jj- nloniEs- 
tion of, 4li idhijatmt fay 
4Ji •imtlMlIr OJ rwUtk*| lyiidd (u 
liidiii' 3S 

lrJ»T ooliiit wiUi Imfia. (j; tnflum-,- 
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IttiiHUw •riK Qf Zvtv- 

ABUii.EIUfn» lJ-14, Sft 4/i* AchMM- 
niiiai Pcnb^ Pmioa Empire 
bnildl or Aryjuu, 
uumilatct di>TT^ pcoplfx, Lllj 
tfha un Arml» ol+ mcajiinff of 
Ictmi, iM\ pn>t«UDn of iaiih^ IIS^^ 
ofp LJ6 

T-Iiuia: DU ^lAAF monks in Imitcir 
'm TmflL, lU 

Jainlsmi tnuftfes, Hi nsilur^ifiM 1^9 
jiuka^: tbe ttucldh^ \ru ranfrnt? 
oJp m\ odgSfl eJp 2Uy 2lS\ mtpcAt 
of, 

j«ii»: early life of imknowrip 10*; hisr- 
toriiity of quHlioncd, *3; life of, ^; 
lift of, parafkb to i2tr BuduQui'ip I0*k 
ItL^ tfdchinp ofi 911 tnfMnp 
of, ifiir£ftnca from tlie BwidltaX 
t\2’f IcvhitiiE^ similar to Book of 
Enndk, $06; theory led armed levolt, 
3£So60; ibeorj fja^'eiW in Ewl, llJ; 
illlc* of. hSp* dIIto Chrl^ 

Jmftm' iirrined+ 7^ 

John the BaptM: |vri]op« no ErvOc* 

m 

KMbai punerd by Muhanimad. 
AafdrntTh, J40, ^ slip Gyliiiia 

HMi Dtmma: Arabic tramUiiofi of 
304; trmislnUow of* 305- 

200 

deOnetL 40 

EanUka; cuHure dudoR rrixn of, 
patron of Buddhhm, SO, 90 
KipilavuMu^ Nrihplnce of the Buddlui, 
2A0^ai 

KashRtu: BuddbUm fn, 175 
Kashmir: BoddhUU of TO Chimi. JI4-i5 
Kuictis: evhhrfice of ridallonsMii with 
Aiyara^ » 

KaulOym; prime tnhilife? of Clundra- 
impla Maiirya, view of tbe 

313 

KJiiJoihlhS: oncln ®t lem, 374ii40 
KhiLmhihi KTipf: In Central AsJok 330- 
271 

i^nlut: Buddikhm io^ 125-76; Bnddlu$l 
mortutetirt of, 27T; ChiEim nUliafiA 
with, 277-76^ ctijimidjiatfom of Bud^ 
dhlam from, 277*73; fonm of the 
name, 4iln$^ Inilian cultnra In, 37*t 
Ir^flurbce of fodJo on, 376; Inrmdi of 
roimdiTi^, 276 

Kliu^-wonhlp. Stt Divine nilft 


Konya: ctnier of Mu-dlm Srarnins-, 47411 
32 

Koran. Se£ Qujjui 

fCroimm; fndi^tn fniluenoc dh^ 776 
KtihhU Khnnr and Bmldhhm, JJS; eon- 
wltd tn Buddliiuni 3SB 
Kochar fItiddMsm iii+ 276-70; tile ofi 
27Sj uminilts BLiddhlsm to Chioi. 
373 

Komarajlvat In CUna, 51J-I4^ e*tab- 
lisihcs MahnyAniun So Chlru, 314$ life 
of* 313 

Knshan Empire: caaniopolitan, 82-33 
Kuib&nt: heVomfl Buddhi^, 272; empira 
of. 54 

Lanuimr: aLmlUdikt with OtriftfinlLy, 
301 si 10; Tanirfc baokRmuiid of. 335. 
Srr o/w Buddliitm^ in Tibei 

Oleratsrc: In Chinii 551-56 In 

India. ehafArtetiJilca otw f I in India, 
diilu&lon of Into Nimic world. 204; 
Snndcrilh 1*1. Sre 4r^n dewp'j ^sh$ej ; 
5nihiaM .V^Alr; Fables; Fulktakj; 
flHiirfaiV FiiJry T^tt RHapidftai 
JftUkaB; KoLTa ira D/ntao; 1/0646- 
lorofo^ hlytholopry: Myths; 
lAJilrs; iUi Ffdoi Veda* 
liOtbAl: Nte of. 3 
hoying BuchlbEiil ctntrei 503 

Maceddnia: after Ale^aivdcrV d»tbp 50; 
pwp f-YfH by Rddu^ 72; mnitiuted by 
Romt^ 51 T retAjoi Cmte^ 50; ndrd 
by Antif(omiii 50 

Ma^umaju; conndcrad t^rffand by 
GmkSf 57 

lfdJlii6li4Pdla: Feriian traniliUoiis nl. 
200 

Mahayana Buddhism Buddhism, 
hfiiiAyanA 
Manei. Srr Mani 

Maid; background of* t3t; barkEroui^ 
to Gnwilc mlBelun aU 120; on ihr 
Binldbai *2; Identi&cd with the 
Buddha. 121 

ji f i fhpffli nkjtfi Buddhlsf In&nence un, 
93; dociiiTiM oC 111 i citmt of in- 
duencei lit; wrltiiigs uf^ 121 
Ifonaii, 240. Sf* sho Olinsin 
3tary^ ^-nriitkiiii of etriain^, lOO, 5O0n- 
LCU 

hlathematks; firsl Appcancocc erf alKebrig 
Iti, I7l| CiTHk, appearance of d- 
l^bra In. 171; tmporlance of am fn^ 
$63-6*; TndUn mi\ Graefc compared. 
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Tndiui^ flrrvdli^pinMit of algrbci 
in, 170-71* J^n.14; ImEAiik 
tUFUi uf toiip:|rt o( JW Ut 167-63; 
tiuilin, ^triDHty Ql a CHnd, 

17MI; IcKlkini f^ozQrtrfm] IwUrU 
<sdeF ti-fp ) 77-73+ J^^7j Eadliuit hi- 
dueDCv of Grtck, 171; Isnhin, 
Uirorle* of oriidn of ato in, lW-70, 
A^n2<f, triir^niM^iy iB+ 173; 

IndJAn^ vaJuc of v in^ 1T14J; EnrJiin, 
zero dc^naJp 3Qttn7o; IntmA tn m 
IfiJla «ii£l Gmsce. * 0 ; msmy^T^fit 
mntft zm, ^^74; noMa ini 
zero ^ 7^1137 i zm inaunlEtKl ibroaRti 
Artba. 

IkliLUT^ Ensfitto: Ali^tAOileir'* contionu 
«i(f, IS; irfrilioju vltii 

HcOioMic ^Ua, 5l-f? 

Mku; l«cozib» tafimurcUl rEDlui-, LJJ; 
life in (mc-UlAmic, t33 

Medkincr hi OL&in, Ec 4 IiA laOucCRe 
4l6ilSO^ 87; GmJL, rEect oE phlldiopLy 
a^t Hhvpcmtni* fyMeni ni, 

t3L; tndkn, eujtfaOEiUjEa of, 173; lii- 
dUop f^uddluit pcnofli 177; IndlKn^ 
clmiiiUkAlInn of dbzaMAp 17 ^; ludiMip 
<fUznopi«, 183^ imfuitk mod, 

E?d| Indiiuat vErct of nix 

IBS ; ladiMt Qmk tnnueoco oil mi 
jitotuhk, 131 i tnriian, Grecic knawl^ 
cdiET 132: ImlliiAi he&lth: idvEf* of^ 
187; Indten, inEiu^ce of oo Fluto, 
181; tfidcaiiK Ifl&fZ'JiCf qj 
cology of, 786; EEudliiif biiowlndfle ol 
AiLAtiaMyr iTfriOk lodlaiii mb- 

coDotplioiis in, i8z, 183; Indjioiif ob^ 
«|£tnc 3 p 130; fmllun, phinancoEo^ I 1 I 4 
££3-&7; Indian, fftmpery ±ti, 183-85; 
EodkiL, itxu of* 177-781 tniileii, 
Lh-cotia n| 180-31; Indian , 

trralmeni In,^ t 8 Ll; Tndinii^ uie of h^rp- 
nctlbjn Htf 1^7; iDtUaii, Lu vedk 
pniodt if7^3^n47: Indian, v'etariimJy 
branch of, |B7^; tEmliorltls of 
PtatoS UiEory to Indivii 131-81 

envoy' tn C^bandra^upto 
Maijryju 50, 51 

Menorakr; EAnvcrtvd to Puildyiox 17;; 
lorttB ol Dimfp 3*7o37; Ynvaca 
Kinj^ 5J 

Memihbx rebudl; op lodljyt nyuLe, Jil, 
37fl 

Meuliuijty: Indkii^ Parfy drvdr^itmentz 
oL 176 ^ InditUp Iron proce^liig fu, 
174-75; LnOiteneft of liiditL nn« 175; 
Ibeory Gy'pdos bmiiiht In Eufope, 
ZS9-60 


Mctefot^rychims: in plii1n5- 

ftphy, mi; in Hlftdukm. 37<tfllOS; In^ 
Eluenu of Indian beM on, 27-7S; 
Ori^nV bcEiel of, lQJ-04; hi Drpbbm. 
36, 376075; Ift Ftato'a ibought. 51; In 
PytiiaKorooidaid, ZO, 376iiM; tbenry' 
ol Egyptian origEn oi. 5fTn76; in 
f^ pu TT i i' h a d*^ Z6 

blildiaii School: 'di3cmne^ of| ZO 
Milindo- Sff bfcnoniiELf 
hlhkFtreU- after fill of Eomr, 

GypAkt toftipaied ha. Z57-58 
Milhn: and tnxIEazt llJira, 40; ai rc^ 
deemtr, lOO; in iKoroutriinIjini. 40- 
100. Stt nliC MiUitais^ 

511lhraism: torr^ to Rome, 44; in- 
dxicncE on Cbrutanily-r 102 j not 
mit TrUgjDnH lE^tiTO; pnptiUiity of vn 
Roman Emiibt, 00; i^milarilie^ of 
with Cbxistiajdlyt IW; spread by 

Ratniin army, 100. Srt ^ro bUihtt 
hliitonj: rvUiokce of Indo-European 
ori^dP ofp S-Oi wonbip vcdic gortt, 8 
Mohammed. Sf* Mnbainjtijyl 
MofaEfljo.dai-o; fljic of* J 
Mnhihi' ikBned^ ta; if$ romI qE huraaii 
lifc+ 23 

Mikbu, 5^ Mokaha 
Mongida: conquer Cbina, iZS; favor 
LamaimiH 525-26; Utmaiini reUfd^n 
5Z5; JoAc faqwtf In Cbino. 526, 

4l5iiZ9 

Mofwon wkd^ difieovery ol, 77| efferl 
on trade, 77-75 

Muhamnud; early acU of, 133| orly 
Efc of, 59-lniZ; gaJna iupport, 135; 
poliiirol otgBiiiaatkD of, 155-36; 
leachiiiiti nU *54-55 
Mtihammadaniioi. S*t lobin 
M tkh a tnnittri bin Kauim; cofiC|iieni Sind^ 
157 

MtuJc: Arab, Emilan ijiflnenct O 0 i 724- 
225 1 Chiiiw^, ooiijieiE known cniiiir- 
Kript of, -il6n74; Gree.ki beSefi aboyl 
Oiigfos ol^ 2Z5; Gndt. ipfluflicea of 
India on. 224; Cyp^y, Zel-66 Jkoijfjit; 
Gypay^ InEutnu Ol on Europpan 
iiiD:ifCk 261-65, Z64, ImbaOt 

BkmmlM on, 22], 4Ck4n47; Indian. 
dwHcterifUu of, JZ4; IndLao, com- 
pajred to Wefljim. 221-JJ^ 
404-O5n50; Ibdiin, zmoiion In, 320; 
Jodiaok EcUopeMO Untiy 225*26; 
Tnilijn, goal oE, 31B; Indian, of 

origin of. Indian, melody 

fundamental to, 216 ^ IndUllk WeitefP 
Intefrat. 2Z8-79; ImiiaE, pne^vcdic 
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^19; Xoitlxc-^ S!trn(;udev4 2?lp 

401^43 £ Indian^ ccsIb III l In' 
diui, vedlc, I tndifliii YclnidL 
M»ubla 225, IqtcmMfoiuJ 
tOttEitfiam enjfc JJ9J Wrtlerp, Com¬ 
pared to l^diM 1 . 221-Up 404- 

05ii5d* Wfestem, ilcvfljjpfliiiit of 
hmmAny in. 212-23^ Wotwn* earl>r 
inHiHiHTa op^ JU; Wcflemn IndlnJi 
i^iewl IHh 22i?j Wcstmi, modEffl fo- 
ilion inflocnc^ oOp 226-27 p 27^-19, 
eh^ Mtodcil imutimeniaj 
Ragini 

Miuical guiiAt, ihcorici of 

361 r i/fiwi, djfv^^lopiticiit of. 
322-24; dii4ribuLion of dmOtr in- 
^uumesto, 124; pns^Me iiJiP=aof of 
liiti^ 32i, 274 

M^ob^ty- in Chin^ TW. 40lnl: Cnia- 
cnon Indo-Eprapciin Iratuir* of, 1^2- 
lOj; dlMoully m trarftigp W l khitCf 
of ^4cu^ fof hlilonr, 401 n^. S^< 
o2io Fnlilct; FotkUicxi Uteimtiirr; 
Mytltt 

Mytlia: de£ocdp todutn, difficuli fo 

duFtingidiii from iiibkfi. 19 L; opiii(oP% 
of off 190. Sfif Fatilci; 

FolJcUln; Uttnilorei 

Myo# Hormoo: E^tdiiio poUi 23: 
dfr Rwiuits, 77 

MyiUry niltiL in Roman Empircpi lbtf4, 
99. sir EIncskn colt; Siiibrakmt 
Orpblflo 

MyilJtiaiiu Indian bifioirn^ on^ 11; 1 b 
Indian philouphy^ 20-JS; in Pbib'j 
tlinuitht^ 115; Fblo o^mmi of, 33; 
in F>'thaEom^ tbougbt, 20. 

No^orjuna: pliiliMOpby ofp 119 

Nokuctu: CQimtta siemndef to Bu(^ 
dhiud» £2 

Nikihatna: compurd to OiIbiba kp- 
lem, 161; drCimlt tbl-61. See 
AAlttmomy 

Nalanda Mahavihim; foUBdinK of. 
■tsndaidi of,. 117 

Nabnda Univrnity. Sff Saltmb Ma- 

ha^i dhwni 

Nwonfnjtuvismi aitcmplB io milch 
Buddhlil ibouftbri 146-47; 
defflenii of, 147-SQ /irdni; Omni? 
Tni^i tmknp MJ-4lr Cim Hid'i 
Kbool oft l49p 149; cofIrctjnnA of 
wrilm^s of, 415n51; fealtnri dlScrcfit 
from BinldblBni, ISO; fomidifin of. 
147; Taoiit eftnuenti 147; offiefcJ 
docLiiiM of 116; kduwl of Siuie 


KoJjoirultHtL In^ 148, 549; stlmubtcd 
by Budilhlfln, 145^i 4i4nlS; Watis 
VanE^mlpe''a in, 550 

Ncoplatonjini: ccmlTovurity ov^r Indian 

Infia wifa op, 12i6-27; dccUnc of^ t2Si 
ckvdopiAirjit plp 111; dcimiiuttf Chcii- 
liattftyp 121; importKiiCH to Eotopettn 
cuftiuv, I 20 j mfiucncr of Orplitim on> 
Ml teci£ 174-25; ilmEl&dly 

to H'uidoMp 174^ 12S; simdariiy to 
Indian ibrvbgy* J75f 134; s^fmd of* 
U7; BjTicrrtir naturE of, 122 
NcoplaUnvisU: called lelves FUtonutit, 
192-6.1filll 

Ncop^tbacorranUmir diacirinw of, ]t6; 

intelictUul getting of^ 115 
Neotaotsm^ [Ldinity of to BuddMim, J09 
Nopal, adapt jUJan of Buddhism In^ 
adopts illndiiiAiEiLi 2$l ; art of inftu- 
AHiCod by Indian. 212; Binfdhisl sect* 
oIk 212; BiJditHLat tob J51-S2; 
bengtaphy ofp 280; lEgmid of Introduc¬ 
tion of BucU&Libi Into, 211 1 raflbkiiJ-j 
aTchltccturc of. ISIf capublit of 
BilciEat ImBa. 7S9; tiicreiainn of tr- 
>iaion* lil+ 2^1 

,VlrL!i;ind: path to utu-cvinc, 19 
Niya: cvicfence iif IndUa tofluctLce <m, 
77S 

NyayH'Vaiwiita' alomlr ibflUTy l7J- 
174; doctiinet of+ 160; realism in. 
IbO; tcipici dealt with, trl 

Ohr'cEcn : inltucnoe of pbiloaophy of, 122; 
tniiKBCCa CtuiitiaBity^ 103; aBd 
mKcmpsychosisT 1034>*; Ncoblalonic 
Eniueztee un, 122; pbDoaopby of. lU 
OrpMsiaL belitvfs body a tomb, 576n- 
75 : doctfsnea of. 31 ; durina HeUtditic 
perindp tvkkiice of Indian Laduimcc, 
70; Influence on ChtlsttaB thought, 
M , lOiNCll; lEiEtwore on Greek re¬ 
ligion. 51; influence on Neopfalionisls, 
51; Influence on Flilo*i tkonglitp 31; 
mdtimce on Fyibecntas. Jt; afinflari- 
ilea to Indian bdiefeK 3t 

p^^ri tyi-ria m liKrt\'a ■ inttodurH Tintiifin 
to Tibd. 2itS, 29* 

Pali Cimnn; n'rifina ol ss 
FMC-oraaJ/a : AmWe irartibtfan of, 2C^; 
aulkor unknown,, 402«OStil^; dAle of 
{^poiltionf 205 ; dilfuiLpp of, 201422; 
early IxHtudlilloiia of. 204; Eurcipmn 
trMndAiiona from Saoiikrit, 207; f^dii 
oripn of, 2IS; iaftiimoe of, 206; 
mranlAtf of Utk, 405ufB; purpo^ ofi 
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Jl02; rtc^Tia^Tii ot. 102^ ftylc of, 
20J, 117; tHchiQA] 102^; t3‘|Ki 
d Atpjw b, -iO^dI^. S» oU? 
FAbl»; Fonu^kt; KeliH wu PiMm 
F^id; grunmof af^ tft&i 
work. 160-61 

S'kQaJioa- tauailcr al homan ttnidmu 
62 

FitulAfiiui; ChnftUn nti^dKcmar)^ la 

Qtiiki, lOJ 

Fiiramutbi: cantr^biitlom 3l5*1Ci 
Pumcciiidr}; favndcr of EncnUc kIhm^L 
2St pfanaaoci^^ JS-SQ 
Farthiaaf; BiiddMil, in Chbit *^21 *uc- 
£fxxl Ai:lwfn«iiiuu, SI 
Petliat^ Fttil; buy^ Chbw manuKriDl^ 

P^t^unumt bntunttbrd to RAmt» 72 
Pfrifitmi Jlsif date at, 

hamboek lof mctduAlv iC^ 
El 

PcTfii: tiuitui trlkiioii in, In- 

flit4!scc of Indian icieoce in„ tiE. Sff 
a/itf Atbacmeiiliuit I fnn: Peruan 
Empire 

Pfadtao Emphr: Ectuoded by Achaeir^e- 
niaiH, t4-l5; tndliia tribute tjo, 377' 
rood* nid ddcit of. ,W06; 
Wrslem opiniojii of, Set oba 

ArhaertwmEiin; IriAj Fmia 
Phi^p el Mai'fdoalm. OHH^iufn Giwr, 
45 

PbKIo. ItvdiwQ bnuem on ptwdble, II?i 
philcnopfay o^ 11:4-15 
Philosophy^ Gnc^. Srr .Ariilalk; Atom- 
hm, Idundcn olj Cynic Jcbwit 
Fkmtk irhool; Kltiiuian fult; Kpi- 
cuiYaakt])^ Edcums^ GmcCi phW^ 
apHy In^ !UTl»laa uhool^ Orp^umi; 
Ptalo; Flilonsms Pbllnui; Proii' 
^ofUr Pythaipsrju; P>iha^romniun;l 
SocnlcAi Sopliwni ThalD 

Ilf Mddiui; Zeno oi CUlum 
Plilloio|ihyi» Tndijm: m b«$k for hfe^ 24i 
duumctcnuki of, 21^22; orlido ofk 
3S; rtr|itiaiii|fi|i vi\h rEligioo^ 24; 
lYskm nU 21; two ma|0T itivhJoiD 
of, 23^24; vtdkf of unity N>. 

mlic, drvnbopn»:inl oK 22; vrrfifp 
fkKtrinei of, 16, 20. Sit dso Arf An; 
dlMOn rfl^kirtqa; Ctfrl?^Ajt; DAontto: 
fjDoaz; /itdjia; Atfoiia:; Nyayn-Vnl' 
Mika; Fn$kri$i; FanuAdt Sd£Dkh>'m; 
&uiihii>'a-Yo|ta; U p o n b hmU ; Fd^; 
Vedania; Yn^fp 

Phofiivrlins: kna»b«h;^ of Hantudi 
7?2 d]£; imlc wiih TudU. 6 


PkidcsJ €if ly IjKfbuj thOviEht wi, I7S-74 
Ftth Si?phh^ 11^20 
Flftiiti. rEi0aii» ofk LB6, 400-01 nil 
rkto: couerpl Of mdespeijxhoiu. lo- 
lUan fnfluem^ oo^ Jo: moKSmi cHti- 
cEfni of, JIdiiJlO; philosopiEy iloiikF 
to vrdaiitii:^ 31-36; politkaJ foncepti 
slmiki to Fitrudj, 33; iUpithUi jinU- 
Uir 10 ^-oduilic philDBopliyp Jl^S; Soc- 
(efluence on, 26^ JO. Set did 
Pinto lURD 

Ptatojoiiiitt iJCfllEB Id, JJ; cafuzcf^ ol 
ffiolciUfHytboau b, JJ; cooapt of 
■oul In, JJ-34; canoetn of moI dmildjr 
to IndiiOp J4t parahk of the caw. J3| 
Penbo biumte on, limllurJlIn 
to fwiar, JS; ^‘Thc C6(4" b* 33 1 the 
world of fornu in. Sfi 

Plolo 

rbtkiiu; laifx^ with GnojUdtnik 127; 
bnekaround of, 115; caiiifovtr«y Q%Tr 
Indian |ivfliJ¥:itfic on, 120-271 rrlltdm 
GoDilidMii, t27; ulUt^ bi Indb^ 12J; 
Hfe^yk ofh’ocatcd^ 116: fdiiloiopti^r 
of. 12J-24p 125; philomphy fcwraliki 
Hbcliown, 124, li|; predeconwra ch 
36JnlJ4 

Pwtihwy: Oodccted Flotbur work, Ul; 
pfriUuophy ol* 132 

rondio^ of Apamtn: Joiuidii Ruman 
Mlnkhm, 67 ( pblloaopfay oft 67-66 
FroAfirJ: defined^ 16, 160 
PiiollLitnru, 20 

Ptokmio.' lii^ine mkn, 61; E^plfvi 
dytmly^ 50; lodp-EcypiiAn (rude 
UIHltTp 74 

FmuAii - definod. 26, 160 
PyrriKtn: iihfLno^y of^ 0l 
PytiiAgiva^! crtotci o^bnte b^lbcf- 
baodp 23 r lioctrkuEi of. 23-26; Indian 
inlltiEttcn 00 o# metetnpsycho^ 

■kt 36; Indian inRoeoce ob disputed, 
J77ii6dp IndJvn influntM on nrqjdcal 
Lhrory poio^ihle, 21^4 Indian influence 
on pb£Io 4 o;iihy, 2 (; fErrstitilni qf, 2Q\ 
phi]o$njihy rEHisbks Itutbn, 26^ 27] 
ihror^ of orbht of doctiiiKa, 27 
Sw e£rd Pi'thm^TeB nk#»i. 
PythaAOTtanidtii: In, J70a7J; lup- 

FrtiiJon flf. 23, See d£f|» Pyihtn^TM 

Q^raoi! iib of Esh^ ilnfwnt. ofl 
Qnran: on ChrkiJialty, US; u bjiu- 
rt«d m; juiUif InDci- 

CMO kt| IJJ; JtindjtrdlaaUon dJ« |34 

ftit*: ikrtdoj, iw, m, 
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of, J20; rtnntirtn, IZOf Ulimbff 

IJO-JI; tor pUv &t specific 
liows, 4fMft44i pufptHc *1, Sf^ 
aiitf Iduilr, tndlwt^ 

/£oCf«^L definnlt 

R:ip«difn usafltn&ird. W; tnrulitjiiK^c^ 
BuiMhisiD. ^16^97 

keinrarojitkip. JSrr Met™p*yUiOiH 
iVf^; dhfidkkn ol Uie yur Id, LAl; 
ilnitu In, SS^ ai Qi re- 

H|?icrt» uOtildfHlintii, 1141- ^ 

V«i»J 

Aria. S» ifl« 

Rqman Empirr: diwlioe of, Ot^ dLplo- 
miite nliilc^ns frith 87, 83;: 

liiviiilona Tlj ctportj cf, T9-90J 
vcoffroiiby lo* avtbon oft &lt 
JfU; Ortcbs act aa InUrmediarks for, 
U; HeUeolicd E*sr of. TJ; politicil 
importuicc of Irwlla lOt 
la, ei^O*- revival of fepcfra^t In, SJ ; 
vnluc of doudlri IflSoJl. 

Ruimmi RoQif 

Romania compared fo IUmll, 245^^1; M- 
akcfs of. 4D8ti7S; Ei^i«flTi 
hortftw from, 2S&-SV; first luc of 
term, 4Mnl7; Gypsy laniniM?* 
phliokifpuil WMdy of, 34T-48; theorks 
of affinities of. 2^t-40t wfird twrrow* 
In* by, m 

Romudrs. Sk Gypsies 

Romans: orcliitjecturil tnoovaibns of. 
iHubfiiisin of^ $*; defrtfed at Car- 
Thoe, JaSnO; divcKird for dsplomacr 
of, 83; evidenpe inirrcued in iiufian 
thought, SS; fiorrd EoRcm empircp 
8l; Importance oi Gi«ii infltitiwr 
iin, EM; imporlmicp of scafpinre of, 
94^ practicality of, 84-59; unimt^r^- 
tiVtiiHi of, sy.84. Set dhtf Romm 
Empiri! ; Rorot 

Rome: annem Aiii Miller, 72l 
ncies Gieoa, 72 j loncxes MaCccb>niaK 
72; tonrpim ^(ypt^ 51, 71 1 f>on^ 
riiKpa Maerdonia^ Si; dalte for ttix- 
iiriea (Dh 78, 7Q; Euatem poptilaliap 
of, 104; sold drain frotPh SO; Indian 
embaaL^ka to, 52, 53; Lniucnccd by 
ImIii throui^ Afrka, 7t; liK to 
poifTt of* Tl. See afw Roman lyirp4re> 
R-fjrtttans 

Rla: compofed to franiin lawa^ 15T; 
tuncemod vdih norms, I57| rfefined, 
23; AS foremnnet of (ffcanwa, 77; law 
of naturcp 158-57 

SIl Aitpistioc! had[*Touad of, 179; in- 


fiuecice of Neoidatonkm on, 17$ 
Tbn-tnas: lejKPd rkf imvets of In 
ttidia, 1L1 

^kmarbsnd. 5>e Eotfdiana 
Samkh>a: TksdtKToLmct in Vofa, 157, 
eomiuire«t to iTuta, l.W-60; dottrinrs. 
of, 26, 154, 160 

SambbyvViJiffl: on fouedc f^'oluUwn* 
J74; topics dealt wtsb, 173 
5wiaiAffr cotnpcrUEinii] o|^ ftb; tkvififp|r' 
ment of, 57; meaning of, 56-97 

Cnundl, third Ruddbbr; p«r- 
[lose of. 57 ; uponaors Enliaknarics. $ 7 - 
55 

Saa^ba: defined, 2t$ 

Sani^it- cmnpjiTed to Chinese, 310; 
importance of to phUols^yK I6l| lller* 
iture of, 1^1 

gaJSflmanA: cDnSael with Indian 387- 
£An24; aationaiiim of, ^5; In «^'enlh 

century^ 

Samdvitavla; rviilence of Indian trade 
idLii, 85-56 

Sekudd Empire: capital ot^ 3T3nJ4 j 
llcllEidKn (d, 73 
Sdeudds: ^ divine roTcrf, b4 
Seleucni: dynail of Syria, 30; tails to 
eipaud into fadia. 50; t^opowd 
canal, J57nl2 

Sen*cbao. interpreta Naf^arjuna, 339-40 
Scr-Iiidifl. Chlncic TurkHiafl, 774 
Scytu of Caiyindi: 6i^ Greet in reach 
fpdia^ lb 

56fif4aflla: ig^siem of BiOrnrHimy. 104- 
I6fi ^fJbw. Stf afro AjitmnoTny; 
Matubalrt^ 

SiddbirUta Gaolama. St¥ REfddba.. the 
Silb Htgbwiy: route of^ 7ti.W94. See ufia 
Trade mute* 

FiOt Roa± Str Silk Highway 
Samtes: ceil real of middetn, |fl; 
foiituicf of el Wo, 3d; Indian inhueace 
an, JD; idiilo»nby dl, 29^ 

SojrdiaitM; Budilhiit monki of, Z7a; 

traders of tianmiit HidrklliiHni 173-74 
Spnatsan Gam-po: encoorintia Bud- 
^Wam^ 284 [ wife Enfluenen Buddhitni. 
7$3-At 

Sopbiani: doctrine* of, 79 \ foOndcr ol, 
79 

SpaJo; Amb miumce on. ]5t-52; Mui- 
UlPi hnpoitanre lo Eurnpc, 1S7 
Stdn, Sir Aitrei: icw* eipiottui W; 
buys Chiacie manuKripta, : dia- 
coiTTod ciAfflpbi oi fitt* wvri btetary 
style^ 3SS; ducosYry of* 169; 

WTitin*s d» 4f1nt 



IK0EX 


StoirKfen]: cliimfd contfmiitiQn of Adt- 
li-kt£laiti aimpit^ tc 

Ejiirur^dnEfbaf ci^^rpi of 

in, ] I cancel univcl^ 

vtddy Id, t-tnee^ of ujiivTfte Jn, 
fl7j Cyitk M; 

divine ifurk in itun tdi 6?; doctriiin 

nfadt* humut ttmUr A6; 

Indian itLSEfcnff on^ Inducnce 

d lew <^1! Katsm. 66^ IMuem^ fiEi 
Romim Uwt 6?: 4irijdn nf tenn^ 65; 
Romefl, rnmulrte tU AT; HomiUii imni 
mflucncnl by, 67| 6S; ehnilBfitlEv nf 
liottiims IA Hudfilufil, 6^40 
Syrii: cnpltxl nf^ Ki; to be km- 

portont, J1; SO; Tukft by 

Svlajctnv fUrroundfid by powerful 

SI 

Tftgofi?* I^HtdiiiirHCuiltii «n Eeifij. It 
Tav^. 306 

TftD-en: rontTibutbiu to ^uiMhiim, 119 
Ti6-4hcdKT trjicher ot Universal 

m 

Tediim; tkiddliisi inilucDco on, JSD-Si ^ 
rompartil to Coflfndxnmn, 299* con* 
ifOVd^ with BuddhiiU JIUS; do?- 
irinn J99-IOO; msin mi id, J9^ 

09; arlfui of^ 29B-99; u pMCci^^ppliy^ 
rmiit’d •eevsd u ftnlr rdli?Lrrn, 
134; u iviynn. 129-10; dml- 
iitrili«9 of To yoj^ 4J4M8- Srr. aiio 
Li6-teii; F4 c* 

TiUrtritm: (lootrin^t dt 2S1-K6; In TliMtH 
1^1 210. Sr^' ojEjo BuddMun. in Xlhtl 
T(5i:hndy(yi purly CfldJjia folvrvtm hi, 
Wi Tndivi ronitlbittiant lo, llli 
Thale« ot MHetuff: UHcdntc oboul^ 37 Srp 
SI; 111 her of Crrek idilloiophy, IQ 
UliiWTiuini in ■ndtol mlLfdoDt, 93; 
Btied. 95 

Tlhet* n^Ttukney in Ccniml AUt 2^s 
AUm ctHHis to. W; Ihininti In, WS; 
FutldhuTn doniinint iiip 2^7; Bnd- 
dhbxEL supfitres^, 2RT; BudrlbUl 
debate \n, 2*6^ Bnddbi^ ierti in. 2^9; 
fitnldhUl itndief in, 2*4; ttmtnrt ^Ifh 
India decmwi, 200; Dalai l.aitiA 
wwiifjEn, 2^; mty blp^nry afn 2*2* 
2*3; firat metkwtijry^ 2*6; C^lngjKi 
Mtf dominant^ I|9; IndLorp LaOueDft 
oh, 2**; ioHumcei oa jerowth d Bo4- 
dliifim^ 2*1-S4f liif^ciid of latroductkn 
Ot BudiDiiim^ |E3; hlovutnla conquer, 
2*S; &am& toT, 4ltn2j opposition to 
imidlilim, 2S|^ TMtism InlroduRd^ 
2bS; temporal power to Ijjtci of 


S^yn. 2i*^89; under Rapa-cbed. 2*6- 
*?; ttndcT Sofivtson Gem-po, 15J-S4; 
under iMaon^-Dtlsiii, 2*4-95. Sif il» 
Lamalnn 

ToklmjTiUB; Muent enleni nfn 4]l!nl| 
LTclLaeoU^ of^ 277-7Jj ByddMum in, 
271-72; EruljoTiiiBd ontotv d# 2^1; 
T^Cuilbiu conquer, 27J; mle ni Infer- 
eLudlniy, 171. Jer flin Af|;hiniitiin 
Tole^te, 152 

Trndc: eBetl of mownna oq^ 77«7li; 
imlc-Ei^pttjuit d» 75, 76; 

Indo-Grtck^ evirimrr of, IflJnJt; 
Indp^Fiifieneciaii, 9; Jodo-Rcimaii, 
76-77; liniq-Rniiruiit, dlkr riMi u fe- 
rult| $a; Itufio-Roniftn, ttlmulntrt 
Iiido-SE tJ; lnfid-Romj.n. 

travel rti=ultlnf trom^ it; ]nclo-£c»n> 
danairiwn^ evidence of, In JvpITi 

Jl]|il9^ Sfr ahit Trade ro^ilD 

Trade nouEes: Indo-Otinoe^ doniiprrs ofi 
295-96; ludn-Chlnw, overbad, 291- 
95; Indo-diitie^^ i«r. 295^06; Tndo- 
E^yptbn, 74.75; SlIL fD^hway, m~ 
294; E6 tlin Weii„ 14, Srt dbij Tmile 
Ttrrfon'. Bliddfalim in, 179 
Ti^rkey: oaUqUlly oi iellbmvnts, 17lni 
TurtuRtan^ C.lifttiuc; bnd|;er India and 
nbldni 2741 enlletrtiofit pf Tnaninfrfpl’ 
of, 27p; grafErnpby ot^ 274: Geimiti 
erfdoniinm oh 269| IcMt^an Influetiee 
on, 275; Icitim fiopidotloti of^ 275; 
eource* of nddenet Odi 275; slNtci oh 
174-75; Jludy of Relllol. 269; 
Turbiab conlrn! of, 279, JTee obo 
Knahgnr; Rholad; ^rutuini; Eiirha; 
?2lyii; Stdn. Sir Aiird; TiirEan 

Ubnu Turki: advance BndElhivn. 579- 
|*0| rute in Ceniril Aain^ 279 
Unuyyad Oilipliale: datra nf mbp 39lia- 
50; fduredtd, 13* 

Ummt^ tbeoontk cdtniniidly* il6 
UpaniMhaila: inliqtdly of, 1 ?; aa 
bmii- of llindti lhvni(hh 21; connol^Ky 
ufi PSSj 197 p*; doeifinco d attacked 
by HlrTKhixlus. iS; lonnp of, llenftfl; 
IdfluoiKC on Indym ikotifdtt, 25; ioeb 
of sllmtiida lor konoginphy in, 55; 
number of, 570d69; origin of (end, 
176d 69; pinWwpby of. I3| purpooe 
oh I5«i dmilAtkles *t dociriiiot to 
Boob of Enoch, tOfkq? 

r*:: conerpi d, 19 
Vajrphodhl: tn 317-1* 


Vnlestinui: pbHonoidiy of. 119^50; tdd- 

4.M 



INDEX 


lowpby r«mbln lodUn tiiemjjhsrt 
120 

VtntbiEniyrs: IniJiAn utrulogicfp 
VctlimtK: ikaJlIi 17J 

Veiiii; nAtrocuifaj tuiXurc ol 

cosiness ISO* Mm-re-vffliltH’p b», 

15a; fin of wofid, MWob 
of, lack of foMU tn, sdtoce In. 
IS6, 157 ^ fimiUfhki wilb IfEtnvcffe 
GtmCr 1^20; "Song ol Ct«atto'' of, 
156. Srr of JO Phitwopfay^> fncUim, 
vnlk ; f>{fa 

VUwii wfkMi ttprtsmliitltui of* S5 

Indl^ nutnr for Groi^iia 4^ 

^t0 YfcVMlM 

Vovjuiv! application of tsmt 
fi6nl5j brou^l to twilBi S7[ dtfftfalrd 


by PkrtMtkia oikil Sakaf, Xndiiiit- 
tieUipn of, J2; n*l« 52; 

sEttlmienti gain lodefMfndenKp SI; let- 
ilrmi'flU of, ifiubltilD^ b Ulitn^ 
pstli^ 40. S^r dlt^ Yavana 
Vc^r cornfiaiTtf to Samkbya^ L54'60 
Vuin Dyniity: Muniobi 324. Sm ofio 
Mongols 

ffliy hAirff broiiidtt BoddiitibAJ 
to CMcia. S(M, 5tff offo KuiliiM 

£pno vf Cilium: founder oJ §toiri«u^ 
iS\ irocn rbooddia^ 6S 
ZoTo^sidjinbm! aprcaid ol, VI 
J^tU: lilitOTy nL pniailili: art- 

cesLm of Cypiiiii*> -Se^ ^tr 

Qyp^ 
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